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January  2: 

January  6  to  17: 
;        January  19: 
1        February  19: 
j        February  22: 

j        March  2: 

March  16: 
I       March  24: 


April  25-May  2 : 
May  20 : 
June  8: 
June  11: 

June  10-12: 
June  13,  Saturday: 
June  14,  Sunday: 


June  15,  Monday 


June  16,  Tuesday: 


CALENDAR. 

1908. 

Second  Term,  1907-1908. 

Registration  and  Recitations  begin. 

Cotton  School. 

Birthday  of  General  R.  E.  Lee. 

107th  Anniversary  of  the  Demosthenian  Society. 

Washington's   Birthday.     88th   Anniversary   of 

the  Phi  Kappa  Society. 
Freshman  Competitive  Debates. 
Sophomore  Competitive  Debates. 
Second  Term  Ends. 

Third  Term,  1907-1908. 

Cadets  go  into  Encampment. 

All  prize  essays  must  be  in  by  this  date. 

Board  of  Visitors  meets  in  Athens. 

Board    of   Trustees  meets  in  annual  session    in 

Athens. 
Examinations  for  entrance. 
8:30  P.  M.,  Sophomore  Declamation  Contest. 

11  A.  M.,  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

8:30  P.  M.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Commencement 
Address. 

10:30  A.  M.,  Exercises  of  Undergraduates  rep- 
resenting the  Branches  of  the  University. 

4  P.  M.,  Military  Exercises  and  Drill. 

8:30  P.  M.,  Champion  Debate  between  Phi 
Kappa  and  Demosthenian  Societies. 

10:30  A.  M.,  Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Society.] 

12  M.,  Oration  before  the  Alumni  Society. 
4:30  P.  M.,  Junior    Orations    and    Delivery    of 

Sophomore  Cup. 
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June  17,  Wednesday:  Commencement  Day. 

10:00  A.  M.,  Senior  and  Law  Orations,  Vale- 
dictory, Baccalaureate  Addresses,  Con- 
ferring of  Degrees.  Summer  vacation 
begins. 


June  29: 
July  30: 


Summer  Session,  1908. 

University  Summer  Session  begins. 
Summer  Session  closes. 


First  Term,  1908-1909. 

September  11:  Faculties  meet. 

September  14-17:  Examinations  for  entrance. 

September  14:  Registration  Books  open. 

September  16:  Recitations    and    classes    begin    in  all  depart- 
ments. 

November  26:  National  Thanksgiving  Day. 

December  23:  Christmas  Recess  begins  at  noon. 


1909, 


January  4: 

January  19: 
February  19: 
February  20: 


February  22 : 

March  2: 
March  16: 
March  24: 


Second  Term,  1908-1909. 

Recitations  begin. 

Cotton  School  begins. 

Birthday  of  General  R.  E.  Lee. 

108th  Anniversary  of  the  Demosthenian  Society. 

Exercises    in   Commemoration  of  the  Founding 

of    the    Demosthenian    and    Phi    Kappa 

Literary  Societies. 
Washington's   Birthday.     89th    Anniversary    of 

the  Phi  Kappa  Society. 
Freshman  Competitive  Debates. 
Sophomore  Competitive  Debates. 
Second  Term  ends. 


Third  Term,  1908-1909. 

April  24-May  1:  Cadets  go  into  Encampment. 

May  20:  All  prize  essays  must  be  in  by  this  date. 
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June  10: 
June  7: 

June  9-11: 

June  12,  Saturday: 

June  13,  Sunday: 


June  14,  Monday: 


June  15,  Tuesday: 


June  16,  Wednesday: 


June  28,  Monday: 
July  30,  Friday: 


Board  of  Visitors  meets  in  Athens. 

Board  of  Trustees  meets  in  Annual  Session  in 
Athens. 

Examinations  for  entrance. 

8:30  P.  M.,  Sophomore  Declamation  Contest. 

11:00  A.  M.,  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

8:30  P.  M.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Commencement  Ad- 
dress. 

10:30^A.    M.,    Exercises  of   the  Undergraduates 
representing  the  branches  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

4:00  P.  M.,  Military  Exercises  and  Drill. 

8:30  P.  M.,  Champion  Debate  between  Phi 
Kappa  and  Demosthenian  Societies. 

10:30  A.  M.,  Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Society. 

12  M.,  Oration  before  the  Alumni  Society. 

4:30  P.  M.,  Junior  Orations  and  Delivery  of 
Sophomore  Cup. 

Commencement  Day. 

10:00  A.  M.,  Senior  and  Law  Orations,  Vale- 
dictory, Baccalaureate  Addresses,  Con- 
ferring of  Degrees. 

Summer  vacation  begins. 

Summer  Session  begins. 

Summer  Session  closes. 
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HISTORICAL. 


The  University  of  Georgia  was  chartered  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State,  January  27,  1785.  The  charter  is  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
more  full  and  complete  establishment  of  a  public  seat  of  learning  in 
this  State, "  and  its  preamble,  in  the  language  of  a  distinguished  pres- 
ident of  the  institution,  "would  do  honor  to  any  legislature,  and  will 
stand  a  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  who  framed 
and  of  those  who  adopted  it. " 

The  independence  of  Georgia,  as  a  State,  had  just  been  acknowl- 
edged, and,  says  the  preamble,  "it  should  be  among  the  first  objects 
of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity  to  encourage  and 
support  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  early  to  place  the 
youth  under  the  forming  hand  of  society,  that,  by  instruction,  they 
may  be  moulded  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  good  order. " 

Founded  with  the  purpose  thus  indicated,  the  University  was 
possessed  only  of  "an  unproductive  and,  for  the  most  part,  uninhab- 
ited tract  of  land,"  and  it  was  not  until  July  6,  1801,  that  George  Wal- 
ton, Abraham  Baldwin,  John  Milledge  and  Hugh  Lawson,  acting  as 
a  committee  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  selected  the  historic  site  on 
which  the  parent  institution  at  Athens  now  stands,  and  during  that 
year  the  University  was  opened. 

The  general  scheme  of  organization  and  the  course  of  study,  model- 
ed after  the  English  colleges  of  that  time,  provided  for  the  single  col- 
legiate degree  of  "Bachelor  of  Arts,"  and  literature,  with  the  so-called 
disciplinary  studies,  constituted  the  entire  curriculum.  Science  as 
now  recognized  had  no  existence. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  history  of  the  University  is  the 
history  of  Georgia.  The  prosperity  of  the  one  was  the  growth  of  the 
other,  and  many  of  those  who  afterwards  illustrated  the  State  in  peace 
and  in  war  received  their  training  here  during  this  period  and  under 
this  organization. 

But  no  college  thus  designed  could  keep  pace  with  the  growth  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  expanding  intelligence  of  the  nineteenth 
century  demanded  wider  areas  of  culture  and  knowledge.  Science 
added  new  fields  to  human  thought.  With  new  knowledge  came 
the  impelling  force  which  planted  scientific  and  technical  schools 
throughout  the  world. 

In  July,  1862,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  granted  to  each 
of  the  States  a  munificent  donation  of  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  college  in  which  science  and  its  application  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  should  be  taught.  The  funds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  Georgia's  quota  of  the  land  scrip  were  transferred  by  the 
State  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia  May  1,  1872,  and 
the  Trustees  at  once  established  and  opened  the  Georgia  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  as  a  coordinate  department  of 
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the  institution  at  Athens.  In  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  the 
"leading  object"  in  this  college  is,  "without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts. " 

In  the  summer  of  1906,  the  Legislature  established  the  Georgia 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  directed  the  Governor  to  appoint 
Trustees  charged  with  its  management. 

The  Trustees  elected  Andrew  M.  Soule  as  Dean  and  Director,  and 
he  was  afterwards  made  President  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  retaining  his  special  duties  as  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

President  Soule  took  charge  in  September,  1907. 

In  October,  1872,  the  Trustees  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
local  trustees  of  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  situated  at 
Dahlonega,  by  which  this  institution  became  a  department  of  the  State 
University. 

In  July,  1873,  by  arrangement  with  the  local  trustees  of  the  Geor- 
gia Medical  College  (founded  in  1829),  at  Augusta,  this  institution 
became  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  University. 

In  August,  1867,  the  Lumpkin  Law  School,  at  Athens  (incorporated 
1859),  was  merged  into  and  became  the  Law  Department  of  the  State 
University. 

The  Constitution  of  Georgia  (adopted  1877),  permitting  the  appro- 
priation of  public  funds  to  education  other  than  "the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education"  to  the  State  University  only,  the 
following  institutions  have  been  established  by  legislative  enactments 
as  departments  or  "branches"  of  the  State  University  and  under 
general  control  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  each  is  maintained  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  annual  appropriations  from  the  State  Treasury: 

The  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  at  Atlanta,  established  1885; 
the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Girls,  at  Milledgeville, 
established  1889;  the  Georgia  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths, 
near  Savannah,  established  1890;  and  the  State  Normal  School,  near 
Athens,  established  1895. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  established  in  1903. 

The  Summer  School  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1897,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  same  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1904. 

The  School  of  Forestry  was  added  in  1906,  by  the  generous  aid  of 
Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody. 

The  establishment  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University  at  Athens,  and  the 
addition  to  the  organization  of  the  other  institutions  named,  have 
given  completeness  to  the  system  by  incorporating  that  scientific  and 
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technical  education  which  was  needed  to  supplement  the  liberal  train- 
ing already  provided;  and  the  University  is  now,  as  far  as  the  Trustees 
have  been  able  to  carry  out  their  plans,  '  'a  place  where  students  can 
be  trained  for  any  and  every  respectable  path  of  life  and  where,  at 
the  same  time,  the  interests  of  higher  education  and  science  are  cared 
for." 

Thus  the  "foundation  of  the  fathers,"  a  simple  college  with  a  close 
curriculum,  has  grown  to  be  a  complex  university,  planned  upon  a 
broad  and  philosophic  system,  where  literature  and  science  are  taught, 
and  liberal  and  technical  education  supplied. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1906  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment '  'in  each  congressional  district  of  the  State  an  industrial  and 
agricultural  school."  "Said  schools  shall  be  branches  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture. "  '  'The  general  board  of  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  exercise  such  supervision  as  in  their  judgment  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  unity  of  plan  and  efficiency  in  said  schools. " 
The  schools  were  located  by  the  Governor  during  the  winter  of  1906- 
07,  and  an  organization  perfected  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
Nearly  $850,000  were  contributed  in  land,  money,  water  and  electric 
light  and  other  privileges  by  the  counties  in  which  the  schools  were 
located.  Fully  as  much  more  was  offered  by  other  counties  making 
bids  for   the   schools. 

The  academic  building,  two  dormitories,  barns  and  shop  were 
planned,  and  work  on  these  was  completed  at  six  of  the  schools  during 
1907,  while  all  will  be  finished  by  the  fall  of  1908.  The  schools  are 
supported  by  the  net  fees  received  from  inspection  of  fertilizers,  oils 
and  other  substances  by  the  department  of  agriculture.  The  curricu- 
lum recommended  by  the  general  board  covers  four  years,  the  last 
year  of  the  elementary  school  and  three  high  school  years,  with  a  com- 
prehensive course  in  all  phases  of  practical  agriculture,  shop  work  and 
domestic  science.  For  detailed  information  concerning  these  schools, 
send  for  Bulletin  69  of  the  University. 

Below  are  given  the  county,  post  office  and  principal  of  each  of 
the  District  Schools: 

First  District,  Bulloch  Co J.  Walter  Hendricks  __Statesboro. 

Second  District,  Tift  Co W.  W.  Driskell Tifton. 

Third  District,  Sumter  Co J.  M.  Collum Americus. 

Fourth  District,  Carroll  Co J.  H.  Melson Carrollton. 

Fifth  District,  Walton  Co G.  C.  Adams Monroe. 

Sixth  District,  Pike  Co Thos.  G.  Scott Barnesville. 

Seventh  District,  Cobb  Co H.  R.  Hunt Powder  Spring 

Eighth  District,  Morgan  Co F.  A.  Crawley Madison. 

Ninth  District,  Habersham  Co.. W.  H.  Maxwell Clarkesville. 

Tenth  District,  Hancock  Co  __  J.  N.  Rogers Sparta. 

Eleventh  District,  Coffee  Co__.C.  W.  Davis Douglas. 
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GOVERNMENT. 


The  government  of  the  University,  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
approved  August  23,  1889,  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  Board  consists  of  one  member  from  each  Congressional  District 
of  the  State,  four  from  the  State  at  large,  and  two  from  the  city  of 
Athens.  The  Governor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  School  of  Technology,  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, and  the  Colored  Industrial  College  are  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Board. 

The  immediate  control  and  management  of  each  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University  situated  elsewhere  than  at  Athens  is  entrusted 
(subject  to  general  control  by  the  University  Trustees)  to  a  "Local 
Board"  or  "Commission,"  the  number  of  members,  mode  of  appoint- 
ment and  terms  of  office -of  which  vary. 

The  University  Trustees  meet  in  stated  annual  session  on  the 
Thursday  preceding  the  Commencement  Sunday,  and  at  other  times, 
at  their  pleasure. 

The  present  organization  of  the  Board  is  as  follows: 
His  Excellency,  Gov.  HOKE  SMITH,  Atlanta,  ex-officio. 
GEORGE  F.  GOBER,  Marietta. 

From  the  State  at  Large  Term  Expires  Aug.  13,  1915. 

CLARK  HOWELL,  Atlanta, 

From  the  State  at  Large  Term  Expires  Aug.  13,1909, 

WILLIAM  E.  SIMMONS,  Lawrenceville, 

From  the  State  at  Large  Term  Expires  Aug.  13,  1911. 

HAMILTON  McWHORTER,  Athens, 

From  the  State  at  Large  Term  Expires  Aug.  13,  1913. 

SAMUEL  B.  ADAMS,  Savannah, 

1st  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.  13,  1913 

BYRON  B.  BOWER,  Bainbridge, 

2nd  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  August  13,  1913 

DUDLEY  M.  HUGHES,  Danville, 

3rd  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.  13,1913. 

HENRY  PERSONS,  Talbotton, 

4th  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.  13,1911. 

HENRY   D.  McDANIEL,  Monroe,  Chairman, 

5th  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  August  13,  1911. 

AUGUSTUS  O.  BACON,  Macon, 

6th  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.  13,  1909. 

DAVID  B.  HAMILTON,  Rome, 

7th    Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.  13,1909. 
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JOHN  T.  NEWTON,  Pennington, 

8th  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.  13,  1911. 

HOWARD  THOMPSON,  Gainesville, 

9th  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.  13,  1915. 

BOWDRE  PHINiZY,  Augusta, 

10th  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.  13,1915. 

JOHN  W.  BENNETT,  Waycross, 

11th  Congressional  District  .        Term  Expires  Aug.  13,  1915. 

AUGUSTUS  L.  HULL,  Athens, 

Resident  Trustee  Term  Expires  Aug.  13,  1915. 

HOWELL  COBB,  Athens, 

Resident  Trustee  Term  Expires  Aug.  13,  1909. 

GEORGE  FOSTER  PEABODY,  New  York Life  Trustee. 

By  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly. 
NATHANIEL  E.  HARRIS,  Macon, 

President  Board  of  Trustees  of  School  of  Technology,  Ex-officio. 
FLEMING  G.  DuBIGNON,  Savannah, 

President  of  Board  of  Commissioners  Georgia  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College.  Ex-officio. 
PETER  W.  MELDRIM,  Savannah, 

President  of  Board  of  Commissioners  Industrial  College  for  Col- 
ored Youths.  Ex-officio. 
WILLIAM  P.  PRICE,  Dahlonega, 

President   of   Board  of  Trustees   of   North  Georgia  Agricultural 
College.  Ex-officio. 

HENRY  D.  McDANIEL Chairman. 

AUGUSTUS  L.  HULL Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE— 

Messrs.  Cobb,  Hull,  McWhorter. 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE— 

Messrs.  Simmons,  Hamilton,  Harris. 
COMMITTEE  ON  HONORARY  DEGREES— 

Messrs.  Adams,  Bacon  and  the  Chancellor. 
COMMITTEE  ON  BROWN  FUND— 

Messrs.  McWhorter,  Persons,  Adams. 
PROPERTY  COMMITTEE— 
Messrs.  Cobb,  Gober,  Bower. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  ATHENS. 


I.  FRANKLIN     COLLEGE.— (The     College     of     Arts).     Established 

1801,  offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  including, 

1.  General  Courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts. 

2.  Special  Courses. 

II.  THE  GEORGIA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
THE  MECHANIC  ARTS.— Established  1872,  offering  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  including  the  following  courses: 

(a)  In  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering; 

1.  The  General  Science  Course. 

2.  The  Civil  Engineering  Course. 

3.  The  Electrical  Engineering  Course. 

(b)  In  the  College  of  Agriculture; 

4.  The  Full  Agricultural  Course. 

5.  The  One-year  Agricultural  Course. 

6.  The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

7.  The  Experiment  Station  (at  Experiment). 

8.  The  Farmers'  Institutes. 

III.  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL.— Offering  the  following  Degrees: 

1.  Master  of  Arts. 

2.  Master  of  Science. 

3.  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer. 

IV.  THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT.— Offering  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Law — A  two  years'  course. 

V.  THE    UNIVERSITY   SUMMER   SCHOOL.— Founded    in    1903. 
Five  Weeks'  Session,  offering  courses  in 

1.  Common  School  Branches. 

2.  Pedagogy  and  Related  Subjects. 

3.  High  School  Studies. 

4.  Selected  College  Studies. 

VI.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY.— Offering  the  Degree  of  Grad- 
uate in  Pharmacy — A  Two  Years'  Course. 

VII.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY.— Offering  the  Degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Forest  Engineering, 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY. 

DAVID  CRENSHAW  BARROW,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Chancellor. 

ALFRED  AKERMAN,  A.  B.,  M.  F.,  Professor  of  Forestry. 

SAMUEL  CALDWELL  BENEDICT,    M.  D...     Dean  of  the  College  o 
Pharmacy  and  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

HOMER  VAN  VALKENBURGH  BLACK,    A.  B.,   Ph.  D.,   Adjunct 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIS  HENRY  BOCOCK,  A.  M.,  Milledge  Professor  of    Ancient 
Languages. 

ROBERT  PRESTON  BROOKS,  B.  A.  (Oxon.),       Adjunct  Professor 
of  Georgia  History  and  Sociology. 

DUNCAN  BURNET,  Librarian. 

JOHN  PENDLETON  CAMPBELL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of      Bi- 
ology. 

HOWELL  COBB,  A.  M.,  B.  L.,  Professor  of  Law. 

URIAH  HARROLD  DAVENPORT,  B.  S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics and  Electrical  Engineering. 

MARION  DERRELLE  DuBOSE,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English 
Language  and  Teutonic  Philology. 

JOHN  RICHARD  FAIN,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Agronomy. 

TOMLINSON  FORT,  A.  B.,  Instructor  In  Mathematics. 

THOMAS  FITZGERALD  GREEN,  B.  L.,  Lecturer  on  Federal    Pro- 
cedure and  Legal  Ethics,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

ERNEST  LEE  GRIGGS  (Graduate  V.  M.  I.),  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Drawing. 

JAMES  FORCE  HART,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture. 

WILLIAM  DAVIS  HOOPER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

MILTON  PRESTON  JARNAGIN,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. 

JAMES  MARTIN  JOHNSON,   B.   S.   Ag.,   M.   S.   Ag.,   Professor    of 
Agriculture. 

JAMES  MOBLEY  KIMBROUGH,  Jr.,    1st   Lieutenant   27th   U.    S. 
Infantry,  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

ISIDORE  KOPLOWITZ,  Rav  Morenu  Vehorooh,  Lecturer  in  Hebrew. 

JOSEPH  LUSTRAT,  Bach,     es    Lett.,  Professor    of   Romance     Lan- 


JOHN  HANSON  THOMAS  McPHERSON,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  History  and  Political  Science,  and  Lecturer  in  Roman  Law. 

ROBERT  LIGON  McWHORTER,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in 
Latin  and  Greek. 
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JOHN  DAGG  MELL,  A.  B.,  B.L.,    Lecturer  on  Parliamentary  Law. 

JOHN  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Teutonic 
Philology. 

SYLVANUS  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  B.  L.,  Dean  of  the  Law  Department, 
and  Professor  of  Law. 
*  ROBERT  EMORY  PARK,    A.    M.,    Litt.    D.,    Professor   of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature. 

ANDREW  HENRY  PATTERSON,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics and  Astronomy. 

WILLIAM  OSCAR  PAYNE,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  Political  Science. 

JOHN  MOORE  READE,  B.  S.  A.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

SANDFORD  MEDDICK  SALYER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature. 

STEADMAN  VINCENT  SANFORD,  A.  B.,  Junior  Professor  of  Rhet- 
oric and  English  Literature,  and  Physical  Director. 

CHARLES  MERCER  SNELLING,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  Franklin  College, 
and  Professor   of  Mathematics. 

ROSWELL  POWELL  STEPHENS,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

JOSEPH  SPENCER  STEWART,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education. 

CHARLES  MORTON  STRAHAN,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

ANDREW  McNAIRN  SOULE,  B.  S.  A.,  President  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture. 

HENRY  CLAY  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

RICHARD  CUMMING  WILSON,  Ph.  G.,  Instructor  in  Theoretical 
and  Practical  Pharmacy. 

THOMAS  JACKSON  WOOFTER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy and  Education,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Summer 
School. 

ASSISTANTS    AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 

LUTHER  FRARY  ELROD,  Assistant  in  the  Library. 
SARAH  ADELINE  FRIERSON,    Assistant  Librarian. 
MARY  MINOT  HILL,  Secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 
JESSIE  HOPKINS,  Acting  Cataloguer. 
AUGUSTUS  LONGSTREET  HULL,  A.  M.,  Registrar. 
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ELLEN  JONES,  Mailing  Clerk  to  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

HARVIE  JORDAN,  Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes.  (Resigned  Dec. 
1,  1907). 

ETHEL  REESE,  Secretary  to  President  Soule. 

WALTER  ELLISON  STONE,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

PHARES  O.  VANATTER,    Superintendent  of  Experimental  Plats. 

MARY  PEMBROKE  WILDE,  Cataloguer. 

HENRY  LEE  JEWETT  WILLIAMS,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in   the   Li- 
brary. 

FACULTY  COMMITTEES  FOR  1907-1908. 

Absences. — Bocock,  Snelling,  Payne,  Kimbrough. 

Alumni  Bulletin. — S.  Morris,  Strahan,  McWhorter. 

Athletics. — Sanford,  J.  Morris,  Soule,  DuBose. 

Chapter  Houses  and  Dormitories. — Strahan,  Snelling,  Patterson,  Du- 
Bose, Hart,  Kimbrough,  with  Chancellor  ex-officio. 

Co-ordination  with  Medical  College. — Campbell,  Patterson,  Benedict, 
Black. 

Curriculum. — McPherson,  Bocock,  White,  Snelling,  Woofter,  Soule, 
J.  Morris. 

Delinquent  Students. — Snelling,  Bocock,  McPherson,  Strahan,  Hooper. 

Entrance  Examinations  and  Accredited  Schools. — John  Morris,  Bocock, 
Snelling,  Park,  McPherson,  Davenport,  Lustrat,  Sanford,  Payne, 
Stewart,  Reade. 

Extension. — Soule,  Barrow,  Woofter. 

Forms  and  Ceremonies. — Kimbrough,  S.  Morris,  Fort. 

Graduate  Courses. — White,  McPherson,  Park,  Campbell,     Lustrat. 

Library. — Burnet. 

Nature  Study  Bureau. — Johnson,   Akerman,   Stewart,   Hart,     Fain. 

Night  Meetings  of  Faculty. — Hooper,  J.  Morris,  Strahan,  McWhorter. 

Promotion  and  Publicity. — Stewart,  Akerman,  Johnson,  Davenport. 

Publications. — Park,  Patterson,  Stephens,  Salyer. 

Register  and  Announcement. — Patterson,  Stewart,   Brooks,   Salyer. 

Rhodes  Scholarships. — Bocock,  Chancellor  ex-officio. 

Schedule. — Lustrat,  Campbell,  Davenport,  Stephens,  Jarnagin. 

Schedule  Requirements. — Woofter,  J.  Morris,  Black,  Fort. 

Self  Help. — Woofter,  Stewart,  Jarnagin. 

Senior  Requirements  for  Degrees. — White,  J.  Morris,  Park,  Brooks 

Secretary. — Hooper. 

Physical  Director. — Sanford. 

Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings. — Griggs. 

State  Agent. — Stewart. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  University  Campus  comprises  an  area  of  132  acres  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  Athens.  In  addition  to  this  and  contiguous 
to  it  lies  the  University  Farm,  extending  from  Lumpkin  Street  to  the 
Oconee  River,  comprising  about  800  acres  more. 

The  buildings  on  the  University  Campus  are: 

1.  THE  OLD  COLLEGE  (1801),  formerly  used  as  a  dormitory, 
but  now  vacant,  awaiting  repairs. 

2.  THE  OLD  AGRICULTURAL  HALL  (formerly  Philosophical 
Hall,  1807).  Office,  lecture  room,  laboratory  and  museum  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture. 

3.  THE  NEW  COLLEGE  (original  1823,  rebuilt  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  1831).  Used  as  a  dormitory,  accommodating  seventy 
students.  First  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Armory  and  the  offices  of  the 
Commandant  of  Cadets. 

4.  DEMOSTHENIAN  HALL  (1824).  The  Demosthenian  Liter- 
ary Society. 

5.  THE  COLLEGE  CHAPEL  (1831).  Used  for  morning  prayers 
and  also  as  an  assembly  hall. 

6.  PHI  KAPPA  HALL  (1834).  The  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Soci- 
ety. 

7.  THE  MOORE  COLLEGE  (1874).  Offices,  lecture  rooms, 
libraries,  laboratories  and  apparatus  rooms  of  the  Schools  of  Physics, 
Civil  Engineering  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

8.  DENMARK  HALL  (1901).  Students'  Cooperative  Dining  Hall, 
accommodating  more  than    two  hundred  students. 

9.  CANDLER  HALL  (1901).  Students'  dormitory,  accommo- 
dating eighty-four  students. 

10.  THE  ACADEMIC  BUILDING.— Remodeled  by  combining 
the  old  Library  (1859),  with  the  Ivy  Building  (1831),  contains:  Chan- 
cellor's office,  Faculty  room,  Trustees'  room,  Treasurer's  office,  Reg- 
istrar's office  and  the  offices,  libraries  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  Schools 
of  Mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  History,  Rhetoric  and  English  Liter- 
ature, English  Language  and  Teutonic  Philology,  Romance  Languages, 
Philosophy  and  Education,  Secondary  Education  and  Law. 

11.  THE  LIBRARY  (1903).  This  building  was  the  gift  of  Mr. 
George  Foster  Peabody  of  New  York.  It  contains  a  fire-proof  stack 
room,  large  enough  to  store  100,000  books,  and  in  addition  the  offices 
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of  the  librarian  and  assistants,  cataloguing  room,  reference  room,  gen- 
eral reading  room,  and  lecture  rooms,  one  being  at  present  used  by 
the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

12.  TERRELL  HALL  (1904).  A  three-story  building  of  brick 
with  granite  and  terra-cotta  facings,  130  by  70  feet,  occupied  by  the 
Schools  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy  and  Forestry.  Built  to  replace 
"Science  Hall,"  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1903,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  William  Terrell,  of  Hancock  County,  Georgia,  who,  in  1854, 
endowed  the  professorship  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  University. 

13.  LeCONTE  HALL  (1905).  A  brick  building  two  stories  and 
basement,  occupied  by  the  School  of  Biology,  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
John  LeConte,  Professor  of  Physics,  1846-1855,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Le- 
Conte,  Professor  of  Geology,  1852-1856. 

14.  CRAWFORD  W.  LONG  INFIRMARY  (1907).  A  frame  and 
stucco  building,  constituting  a  well  provided  modern  infirmary  for 
the  use  of  students,  and  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  of 
the  class  of  1835,  the  discoverer  of  Anesthesia. 

15.  THE  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  HALL.— The  General  Assembly 
of  1906  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  an  Agricultural 
Hall  for  the  State  College  of  Agriculture.  This  building  will  be  com- 
pleted for  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  in  1908.  It  will  be  three 
stories,  264  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide.  It  will  provide  ample  room  for 
all  the  various  departments  of  agricultural  instruction.  It  will  be  the 
largest  and  best  constructed  building  on  the  University  campus. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  named  above  the  recently  acquired 
extension  of  the  campus  contains  over  fifty  cottages,  of  which  as 
many  as  are  needed  are  rented  to  students  for  use  as  dormitories. 


EQUIPMENT. 

THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES 

are  in  Terrell  Hall.  This  building  is  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
Schools  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  The  laboratory  for  beginners 
in  Chemistry  is  on  the  ground  floor,  equipped  with  desks  and  lockers 
for  110  students.  Two  laboratories  for  more  advanced  students  ac- 
commodating respectively  60  and  24  students,  the  laboratory  for 
Physical  Chemistry,  accommodating  24  students,  and  three  smaller 
laboratories  for  research,  are  on  the  third  floor.  The  main  lecture 
room  of  Chemistry  (seating  capacity  150)  is  on  the  second  floor,  and 
a  smaller  lecture  room  (seating  80)  on  the  third  floor.     Offices,  store 
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rooms,  balance  rooms,  museum  and  apparatus  rooms,  private  labora- 
tories, a  departmental  library  and  other  accommodations  for  the  School 
of  Chemistry,  are  provided  in  the  building.  The  laboratories  are  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  conveniently  supplied  with  gas,  water. 
electricity  and  fume  closets.  A  considerable  supply  of  modern  ap- 
paratus and  of  chemicals  is  now  on  hand,  and  additions  are  made 
annually  to  the  equipment. 

THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES 

are  located  in  Moore  College.  The  laboratories  for  the  Sophomores 
beginning  the  study  of  Physics  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  consist  of 
two  rooms,  35x35  feet  each,  with  desks  and  tables  for  thirty  students. 
The  equipment  of  these  laboratories  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  recent  purchase  of  modern  apparatus  for  experimental  work  in 
Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat  and  Light.  The  laboratory  for  electrical 
measurements  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  is  20x45  feet.  It  is  supplied 
with  alternating  and  three  phase,  60  cycle,  120-volt  currents  from 
the  city  mains,  and  with  alternating  and  direct  currents  from  dyna- 
mos and  storage  batteries.  The  equipment  of  this  laboratory  is 
modern.  Two  rooms  35x35  and  20x35  respectively,  are  well 
filled  with  illustrative  and  experimental  apparatus.  Two  large  lec- 
ture rooms,  with  seating  capacities  for  forty  and  eighty  students, 
respectively,  are  situated  on  the  second  floor.  All  laboratories  and 
lecture  rooms  are  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  direct,  alternating  and 
polyphase  electric  currents. 

For  description  of  the  shops  and  the  Dynamo  Laboratory,  see 
Electrical  Engineering  Laboratories,  below. 

For  work  in  Astronomy  the  University  has  an  equatorial  telescope 
with  4-inch  objective,  an  altazimuth  instrument,  sextants,  model  of 
celestial  sphere,  tellurians  and  numerous  charts,  planispheres,  dia- 
grams, engravings,  photographs  and  lantern  slides.  The  class  of 
1875,  at  its  quarter-centennial  in  1900,  presented  the  University  with 
funds  to  erect  on  the  top  of  Moore  College  a  convenient  observatory, 
equipped  with  revolving  dome. 

THE  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 

« 

in  Moore  College,  includes  a  drawing-room  (50x35),  accommodating 
sixty  students;  instrument  room  and  model  room.  The  stock  of 
models,  charts,  diagrams  and  other  illustrative  materials  is  large  and 
complete;  the  engineering  instruments  are  of  the  most  approved 
makes,  and  include  all  those  necessary  for  ordinary  engineering  ope- 
rations; a  large  Riehle  testing-machine  is  in  place  for  testing  the 
strength  of  materials. 
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THE  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORIES 

are  in  LeConte  Hall,  which  was  named  for  Joseph  and  John  LeConte, 
distinguished  alumni  of  the  University.  The  building  con- 
tains two  lecture  rooms,  a  museum,  and  special  laboratories  for 
Zoology,  Anatomy,  Botany,  Bacteriology,  Histology,  Entomology, 
Animal  Physiology  and  Plant  Physiology  (the  latter  being  a  green- 
house on  the  roof),  in  addition  to  smaller  rooms  for  special  purposes. 
Each  of  these  laboratories  is  specially  equipped  for  the  kind  of  work 
for  which  it  is  intended. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORIES. 

The  Dynamo  Laboratory  for  the  use  of  the  Senior  class  in  the 
Electrical  Engineering  Department  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Moore 
College,  and  is  equipped  with  a  10  H.  P.  steam  engine  and  boiler;  8 
H.  P.  Gas  Engine;  10  H.  P.  220-volt,  3-phase  electric  motor;  5  K.  W., 
double-current,  G.  E.  generator,  and  7  K.  W.,  bipolar,  Crocker- Wheeler, 
direct  current  generator,  all  belted  to  a  common  jackshaft:  1  Brush 
arc  light  and  2  Thomson-Houston  arc  light  generators;  2  H.  P.  3-phase 
induction  motor;  2  small  experimental  dynamos;  1  small  self-exciting 
alternator;  storage  battery  of  12  chloride  accumulators;  plug  switch- 
board; stationary  and  portable  ammeters,  voltmeters,  and  wattmeters 
of  various  types;  10  H.  P.  Prony  brake;  Rheostats,  water-resistance, 
and  resistance  frames,  etc.  Three  phase  and  single  phase  currents 
are  available  from  the  city  mains  at  all  times. 

The  work-shop  on  the  first  floor  contains  wood  and  metal  working 
lathes;  rip  and  cut-off  saws;  milling  machine;  grindstone;  emery 
wheel,  etc.  This  machinery  is  driven  by  a  3-phase  induction  motor, 
supplied  with  power  from  the  city  mains. 

One  of  the  laboratories  is  fitted  with  twelve  work  benches,  with 
as  many  lockers  containing  complete  sets  of  tools,  and  is  used  by  the 
engineering  students  for  work  in  manual  training. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORY 

includes  the  dairy  laboratory,  which  is  supplied  with  modern  apparatus 
for  milk  testing  and  butter  and  cheese  making,  and  the  University 
farm.  This  comprises  399  acres,  contiguous  to  the  campus.  The 
farm  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  being  divided  into  plats  growing 
the  various  crops  produced  in  the  State.  It  is  supplied  with  a  small 
herd  of  cows,  a  herd  of  registered  Berkshire  hogs,  the  necessary  farm 
animals,  machinery,  barns,  silo,  dairy  apparatus,  orchard  and  small 
fruit  plats.  It  is  operated  to  illustrate  upon  a  comparatively  large 
scale,  the  general  and  specific  processes  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture 
and  Animal  Husbandry. 
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The  main  building,  for  which  the  Legislature  made  appropriation, 
is  well  under  way.  It  is  264  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide.  It  is  to  be 
the  best  school  building  in  the  State. 

A  temporary  dairy  barn  has  been  constructed  and  is  being  used. 

An  experimental  plat  of  20  acres  has  been  laid  off  and  work  of  prep- 
aration for  experiments  has  been  begun.  A  barn,  somewhat  better 
than  the  dairy  barn,  has  been  constructed  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  experimental  plat. 

A  Soil  Physics  Laboratory  has  been  fitted  up  and  equipped  at  an 
expense  of  several  hundred  dollars. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

is  gradually  being  equipped.  A  considerable  supply  of  modern  ap- 
paratus is  now  on  hand  to  illustrate  the  course  in  general  psychology 
with  all  necessary  experiments.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  University 
to  develop  this  laboratory  rapidly  into  one  of  the  best  for  modern 
experiment  and  research. 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  LABORATORIES 

are  in  Terrell  Hall,  and  are  supplied  with  all  necessary  equipment  for 
giving  thorough  instruction  in  Pharmacy 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  is  supported  partly  by  taxation  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  partly  by  the  income  from  federal  grants,  and  partly  by 
income  from  private  gifts. 

The  federal  government  has  made  three  grants  for  the  support 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts:  the  original 
and  grant  of  1862,  the  grant  of  1887  for  the  support  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  supplementary  grant  of  1890. 

In  1895  the  State  recognized  its  obligation  to  sustain  the  Univer- 
sity at  Athens,  and  appropriated  $29,000  for  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  Science  Hall.  Since  that  time  it  has  appropriated  money  for 
four  other  buildings,  adding  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  institution. 
The  total  appropriations  for  the  buildings  made  by  the  State  in  107 
years  since  the  University  began  active  work  amounts  to  $208,000. 
For  maintenance  the  State  pays  the  sum  of  $32,500  annually,  and  has 
added  an  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  Summer  School,  and 
$2,500  for  Farmers'  Institutes. 
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The  most  considerable  and  important  gifts  that  have  come  to  the 
University  are: 

The  original  donation  of  35,000  acres  of  public  lands  by  the  State. 

The  donation  of  660  acres  of  land  for  the  University  by  Governor 
John  Milledge,  on  which  part  of  the  City  of  Athens  now  stands. 

The  Moore  College  building,  costing  $25,000,  the  gift  of  the  city 
of  Athens. 

The  Charles  F.  McCay  fund,  available  about  1975,  estimated  to 
amount  ultimately  to  several  million   dollars. 

The  Charles  McDonald  Brown  fund  of  $50,000,  the  gift  of  Governor 
Joseph  E.  Brown,  for  aid  of  students. 

The  William  Terrell  fund  of  $20,000  for  support  of  a  chair  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 

The  Library,  costing  $50,000,  the  gift  of  George  Foster  Peabody, 
of  New  York 

The  Alumni  fund,  amounting  to  nearly  $50,000. 

A  fund  of  approximately  $30,000  contributed  by  friends  of  the 
University  (1906)  for  the  purchase  of  about  200  acres  of  the  enlarged 
campus. 

The  University  Farm  of  750  acres,  presented  by  Hon.  George  Foster 
Peabody. 

A  fund  of  some  forty  thousand  dollars  raised  by  the  State  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  Alumni  Fund  above  mentioned,  will  be  used  in  the  erection  of 
a  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  comprising  a  gymnasium  and  armory. 

The  Denmark  Fund  of  $4,000,  given  by  the  late  Brantley  A.  Den- 
mark in  memory  of  his  son,  William  Starke  Denmark. 

A  gift  of  $25,000  from  the  city  of  Athens  (1908)  for  the  development 
of  the  greater  campus. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  University  either  on  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  required  subjects,  or  on  the  formal  certificate  of 
the  Principal  of  an  "Accredited  High  School,"  except  that  students 
from  other  colleges  and  universities,  and  adult  special  students  are 
admitted  in  accordance  with  regulations  stated  on  page  31. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  Franklin  College  or  the  State  College 
must  be  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age  and  must  have  been  success- 
fully vaccinated. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy, or  the  Graduate  School  must  not  be  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  must*have  been  successfully  vaccinated. 

Certificates  of  good  character  should  be  presented  by  all  students. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  stated  in  terms  of  units. 

By  unit  is  meant  one  year's  work  in  a  subject,  with  five  periods 
a  week,  meaning  by  "period"  not  less  than  thirty  minutes  of  time 
devoted  to  actual  teaching.  The  majority  of  the  schools  give  forty 
minute  periods. 

Each  subject  below  is  valued  at  a  certain  specific  number  of  units 
if  the  proper  time  has  been  directed  to  its  preparation,  but  its  value 
cannot  rise  above  that  number  of  units  although  additional  time  may 
be  given  it.  Thus  high  schools  all  over  the  union  agree  in  requiring 
five  weekly  recitations  for  a  year  in  order  to  carry  a  student  through 
plane  geometry.  One  unit  is  therefore  the  value  given  to  plane  geom- 
etry. 

A  total  of  thirteen  units  will  be  required  of  Freshmen  for  full  ad- 
mission. No  language  course  of  less  than  two  units  will  be  accepted. 
Not  more  than  four  units  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  subject. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  with  less  than  10  units  of  the  required 
13  in  either  the  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  courses  or  in  elective  courses.  A  student 
not  having  the  required  certificate  must  take  written  examinations 
in  the  required  subjects,  and  he  will  not  be  admitted  until  the  Com- 
mittee on  Entrance  has  received  the  requisite  number  of  units 
either  by  certificate  or  written  examination. 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 

Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  Course. 

Units. 

1.  English:     Grammar,  Composition.  Classics.  Rhetoric 3 

2.  Mathematics:     Algebra,  Plane  Geometry 3 

3.  History  and  Civics: 

Ancient  History  to  814  A.  D 1 

And  one  unit  from  the  following: 

English  History 1  ) 

American   History  and  Civics 1  V    1 

Modern  History     l) 

4.  Latin 3 

5.  Greek  or  German 2 

Total 13 

In  case  German  is  offered  instead  of  Greek,  the  applicant  may  offer 
two  units  of  German.     He  will  then  be  required  to  take  German  2  and. 
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3,  and.  in  his  Junior  and  Senior  years,  French  1  and  2,  in  addition  to 
the  five  courses  required  in  each  of  those  years. 

THE  STATE  COLLEGE. 

Requirements  for  General  Science,  Engineering,  and  Agricultural 
Courses  for  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree. 

Units. 

1.  English:     Grammar,    Composition,    Classics,    Rhetoric 3 

2.  Mathematics:     Algebra,  Plane  Geometry 3 

3.  History  and  Civics: 

Ancient  History    1 

And  one  unit  from  the  following: 

English  History 1  i 

American  Hist ory  and  Civics 1    -    1 

Modern  History 1  \ 

4.  One  foreign  language  (either  Latin*,  Greek,  French,  German 

or  Spanish 2 

5.  And  three  units  from  the  following: 

1.  Elementary  Physics 

2.  Physical  Geography 

3.  Additional  year's  work  in   foreign   language* 

4.  Botany 

o.  Chemistry 

6.  Drawing 

7.  Physiology 

8.  Elementary  Agriculture 

9.  Biology 

10.  Advanced  Work  in  Mathematics,  History  or  English 

Total  required 13 

In  closely  allied  branches  in  Science  mentioned  in  5,  State  College 
requirements,  a  half  year  in  each  may  constitute  a  unit. 

Requirements  for  Course  in  Law  Leading  to  a  Degree. 
English 3 

SCOPE  OF  PREPARATORY  WORK. 

The  following  description  serves  to  indicate  the  extent  of  prepara- 
tion expected  for  entrance  in  each  of  the  subjects  named  above.      -    J 

*It"phould  be  noted  that  three  units  ot  Latin  are  required  it  the  student  wishes  to 
pursue  the'study  ofj-atin  in  the  Freshman  class  of  the  University. 
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ENGLISH. 
Three  Units. 

Rhetoric  (1  unit). — Candidates  are  expected  to  show  a  familiarity 
with  the  principles  and  technical  terms  in  ordinary  high  school  texts 
upon  the  subject,  whether  acquired  by  the  direct  study  of  such  texts, 
or  mainly  by  the  study  of  selected  English  masterpieces.  It  should 
not;be  forgotten  that  the  main  purpose  of  this  subject  is  to  teach  the 
student  to  use  language  correctly  and  forcibly.  To  this  end  students 
should  be  given  constant  exercises  in  composition  writing.  Special 
stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  subject  of  paragraph  development. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  English  Grammar  is  required.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  English  Grammar  be  thoroughly  reviewed  during  the  last 
term  of  the  high  school  course. 

CLASSICS. 
For  Careful  Study  and  Practice,  1909,  1910,  1911  (1  unit). 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  U Allegro,  and 
II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration: 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essays  on  Burns. 

On  the  works  required  for  careful  study  the  candidate  should  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  plot,  incidents,  and  characters  of  each  work. 
The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  an  essay  of  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty  words.  The  language  of  this  essay  must  be  grammatical 
and  clear. 

CLASSICS. 
For  Reading  and  Practicing,   1909,   1910,   1911    (1   unit). 

Group  I  (two  to  be  selected). 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  II  (one  to  be  selected). 

Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Part  I;  The 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Speitator:  Franklin's  Autobiogra- 
phy. 

Group  III  (one  to  be  selected). 

Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen  (selections);  Pope's  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (first  series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  especial  attention  to 
Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper  and  Burns. 
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Group  IV  (two  to  be  selected). 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's  Quen- 
tin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Thackeray's 
Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities: 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

Group  V  (two  to  be  selected). 

Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quincey's  Joan 
of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Emerson's  Essays  (selected); 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  VI  (two  to  be  selected). 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (first  series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Words- 
worth, Keats  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's 
Poems;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rus- 
ium;  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth 
and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Brown- 
ing's Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad, 
Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  The  Boy 
and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  Southern 
Poets. 

On  the  works  required  for  general  reading  the  candidate  will  be 
required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  and  of  the  lives  of  the  authors  of  the  work  assigned  for  reading. 
The  form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph 
or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from 
a  considerable  number  set  before  him  in  the  examination  paper. 

In  addition  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  answer  questions 
involving  the  essentials  of  English  Grammar,  and  questions  on  the 
leading  facts  of  the  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  books 
belong. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  de- 
fective in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Three  Units  May  be  Offered  for  Freshman. 

High  School  Algebra  (2  units). — Fundamental  operations,  factors, 
highest  common  divisors,  least  common  multiples,  fractions,  negative 
quantities  and  the  interpretation  of  negative  results,  simple  equations 
in  one  or  more  unknowns,  ratio  and  proportion,  irrational  numbers 
and  radicals,  theory  of  indices,  quadratic  equations  with  problems  in- 
volving   the    same,   graphical  representation,  simultaneous  quadratic 
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equations,  binomial  theorem  with  positive  integral  exponents, 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions.  These  subjects  are  given 
in  any  standard  high  school  Algebra.  Arithmetic  should  be  reviewed 
after  the  completion  of  the  course  in  Algebra. 

Plane  Geometry  (1  unit). — Demonstrations,  constructions  and  solu- 
tions of  numerical  problems,  as  given  in  any  standard  Plane  Geom- 
etry. 

A  knowledge  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  as- 
sumed in  all  the  examinations  in  Mathematics. 

HISTORY. 

Two  Units  in  Franklin  College  and  Three  in  State  College 
May  be  Offered. 

a.  Ancient  History  (1  unit). — Special  attention  to  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  but  including  also  a  short  introductory  study  of  the 
more  ancient  nations  and  the  chief  events  of  the  early  middle  ages 
down  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  (814  A.  D.). 

b.  European  History  from  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  to  the 
present  time  (1  unit).  Recommended  only  for  four  year  courses  in 
history. 

c.  English  History  (1  unit). 

d.  American  History  and  Civil  Government  (1  unit). — This  refers 
to  the  more  recent  High  School  texts  and  not  the  Grammar  School 
History. 

All  applicants  must  offer  (a).  In  selecting  the  other  units  in  His- 
tory, (c)  and  (d)  are  recommended  in  preference  to  (b). 

LATIN. 

Two  Units  May  be  Offered  in  the  State  College  if  the  Study  of  Latin  is  Not 

to  be  Continued,  Three  Units  if  the  Study  of  Latin  is  to  be 

Continued.   In  Franklin  College  Three  Units  are 

Required  of  All  Degree  Students. 

Elementary  Latin  Book  (1  unit). — The  student  should  acquire  dur- 
ing this  year  a  working  vocabulary  of  several  hundred  words,  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  ordinary  forms,  the  simpler  principles  of  Latin  syn- 
tax and  correct  habits  of  translation  and  composition. 

Caesar  (1  unit). — Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War  with  study 
of  the  Grammar  and  prose  composition  based  upon  the  text  read. 
Equivalent  reading  in  other  standard  authors  allowed. 

Cicero  (1  unit). — Any  four  orations    selected  from  the  four  against 
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Catiline,  for  Archias,   the    Manilian    Law.     Prose  composition  based 
upon  the  text  read  with  completion  of  Latin  Grammar. 

Virgil  (1  unit).  Four  books  of  the  Aeneid.  These  may  be  offered 
for  the  unit  in  Cicero  or  the  unit  may  be  divided  equally  between  the 
two  authors. 

GREEK. 

Two  Units  May  be  Offered. 

Greek  (2  units). —  1.  Attic  prose  forms  (including  /«  verbs),  and 
elementary  syntax,  as  treated  in  any  good  book  for  beginners,  with 
the  principal  parts  of  about  one  hundred  common  irregular  verbs. 
2.   Xenophon's  Anabasis,  book  I. 

Note:  Ample  provision  is  made  at  the  University  for  students 
whose  preparation  in  Greek  is  deficient.  These  classes  must  be  taken 
by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  have  had  no 
instruction  in  Greek  (unless  German  and  French  are  to  be  substituted 
for  Greek),  and  by  students  whose  preparation  has  been  lacking  in 
thoroughness  and  accuracy,  before  proceeding  to  the  regular  require- 
ments of  the  curriculum.  Candidates  for  this  degree  are  therefore 
urged  to  secure  before  entering  college  full  preparation  for  the  regular 
Freshman  class  in  Greek  (course  3).  Summer  School  courses  may 
also  be  taken  to  advantage. 

GERMAN. 
Two  Units  May  be  Offered. 

Grammar  and  Pronunciation  (1  unit). — The  exercises  in  any  good 
grammar  or  method  book,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Strong  Verbs,  should 
be  parsed,  written  and  corrected.  As  occasion  offers  easy  conversa- 
tional exercises  should  be  employed.  In  addition  the  student  should 
translate  from  50  to  100  pages  of  the  very  easy  text,  such  as  Studien 
und  Plaudereien,  or  Guerber's  Maerchen  and  Erzaehlungen,  or  the 
selections  in  Bacon's  German  Grammar.  Correct  pronunciation  must 
be  rigidly  insisted  upon  from  the  beginning. 

Translation  and  Conversation  (1  unit). — The  second  year's  work 
in  German  should  comprise  completion  of  a  grammar,  reading  of 
about  100  pages  of  elementary  texts,  and  practice  in  conversation, 
based  upon  such  text  books  as  Newson's  First  German  Book,  Wessel- 
hoeft's  German  Exercises,  Berlitz's  Erstes  Buch,  or  Schrakamp's 
Exercises  in  Conversational  German. 
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FRENCH. 

Two  Units  May  be  Offered. 
First  Year  (1  unit). 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  Constant  drill  in  easy  conversational  French. 

3.  Systematic  and   practical   rather  than  theoretical  study   of  the 

most  elementary  rules  of  grammar,  with  stress  on  inflection  of 
regular  and  irregular  verbs,  form,  place  and  use  of  conjunctive 
and  disjunctive  personal  pronouns. 

4.  Simple  exercises  of  translation  of  English  into  French,  taking  as 

a  basis  the  rules  of  grammar  or  of  syntax  explained  in  the  class 
room. 

5.  Frequent  talks  in  French  by  the  professor  on  easy  and  simple 

subjects,  to  accustom  the  ear  of  the  student  to  the  sound  of 
the   language. 

Second  Year  (1  unit). 

1.  Thorough  and  complete  study  of  grammar  and  syntax,  with  stress 

on  use  of  tenses  and  especially  of  Imperfect  of  the  Indicative, 
Narrative  past  and  Subjunctive. 

2.  Constant  exercises  of  translation  from  English  into  French. 

3.  Writing  in  French  of  letters  and  easy  narration,  the  latter  based 

on  texts  read  in  the  class  room. 

4.  Reading  from  300  to  400  pages  of  easy  modern  Prose.   (For  the 

selection  of  such  texts,  write  to  the  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages at  the  State  University.) 

5.  Continuation  of  Conversational  French  and  of  talks  in  French  by 

the  Professor. 

Examination  at  the   University  will  test  the  pupil  on  the  above 
work. 

SPANISH. 

Two  Units  May  be  Offered. 

Work  similar  in  amount  and  character  to  that  outlined  above  for 
French  and  equivalent  to  course  one  in  Spanish  offered  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Physical  Geography  (1  unit). — The  equivalent  of  work  as  presented 
in  recent  texts,  with  full  study  and  use  of  topographical  maps, 
weather  maps  and  charts. 

Physics  (1  unit). — Study  of  a  recent  standard  textbook,  with  simple 
experiments  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  on 
the  quality  and  not  amount  of  laboratory  work.  For  manuals,  Chute, 
Coleman,  or  Cheston,  Dean  and  Timmerman. 

Botany  (1  unit  may  be  offered). — The  course  should  be  based  on 
one  of  the  modern  High  School  text  books.  Special  emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  the  laboratory  work,  which  should  consist  of  work  in  both 
the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants. 

Chemistry  (1  unit  may  be  offered). — Study  of  a  recent  text  book, 
with  laboratory  Manual.  Laboratory  work  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  admission  requirement. 

Agriculture  (1  unit  may  be  offered). — The  equivalent  of  the 
course  in  L.  H.  Bailey's  ''Principles  of  Agriculture,"  with  suggested 
experiments. 

Physiology  (1  unit  may  be  offered). — Study  of  a  recent  standard 
textbook,  the  equivalent  of  the  State  adoption. 

Biology  (1  unit  may  be  offered). — A  study  of  recent  text  containing 
the  essentials  of  Botany,  Zoology,  Human  Physiology,  or  a  half  year's 
course  in  either  Botany  or  Zoology  and  a  half  year's  course  in  Human 
Physiology. 

Drawing  (1  unit  may  be  offered). — A  year's  thorough  work  in 
Freehand  Drawing,  or  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  or  in  a  combination  of 
the  two.  Drawings  must  be  presented  by  students  desiring  credit  in 
this  subject  for  entrance. 


ADVANCED  STANDING. 

For  advanced  standing  or  entrance  rating,  Solid  Geometry  will 
count  y2  unit;  Plane  Trigonometry  %  unit;  Advanced  Algebra  y2 
unit;  Groups  b,  c,  d  in  History  will  count  each  one  unit;  Advanced 
Rhetoric  and  History  of  Literature,  one  unit. 


ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION. 

Written  examinations  are  set  at  the  University  in  June  and  Sep- 
tember of  each  year.     These  are  in  writing  and  two  hours  are  allowed 
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to  each  unit  upon  which  examination  is  required.  Examinations 
will  be  offered  in  each  of  the  entrance  subjects  daily,  September  14, 
15,  16,  17,  and  on  June  11.  12,  13. 

Suggestive  examination  questions  will  be  sent  to  all  the  accredited 
schools  in  May  on  request.  To  a  teacher  of  a  high  school  who  wishes 
to  hold  the  June  entrance  examination,  but  is  not  connected  with  an 
accredited  school,  a  set  of  examination  questions  may  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication. 


ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE. 

Students  will  be  admitted  on  certificate  who  have  completed  a 
full  course  in  one  of  the  officially  accredited  secondary  schools  of  Geor- 
gia, listed  on  pp.  33-38,  or  on  presenting  the  prescribed  certificate 
from  a  high  school  officially  accredited  by  the  State  University  of 
the  State  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

The  certificate  must  come  from  the  principal  or  superintendent 
and  not  the  applicant,  indicating  in  each  case  what  subjects  have  been 
studied,  the  time  spent  on  each,  amount  covered  and  the  grade  re- 
ceived. Forms  for  such  certificates,  prepared  by  the  University, 
must  be  used  and  are  furnished  all  accredited  High  Schools,  or  may 
be  obtained  by  them  on  request.  A  diploma  or  note  of  commendation 
will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  certificate. 

Students  whose  certificates  do  not  cover  all  the  units  necessary 
for  entrance  must  pass  written  examinations  on  the  omissions.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  that  the  principals  forward  the  certificates  as 
early  as  possible  after  receiving  notice  from  the  pupil  that  he  intends 
entering  the  University.  The  committee  can  then  note  omissions 
and  notify  the  applicant  what  examinations  will  be  required.  Ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  the  principal  by  the  student  as  soon  after 
graduation  as  possible  when  access  to  the  records  is  easily  obtained. 
The  University  prefers  that  all  certificates  be  forwarded  by  the  first 
of  September.  Much  delay  and  trouble  may  be  avoided  by  attention 
to  this  matter.  These  certificates  should  be  sent  to  the  University, 
care  of  the  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

Certificates  will  not  be  accepted  on  less  than  one  year's  attendance 
in  the  school.  Before  certifying  to  the  work  done  in  his  school,  the 
principal  should  satisfy  himself  of  the  previous  high  school  training 
of  the  pupil,  if  part  was  done  in  another  school.  Subjects  in  which 
an  examination  has  been  passed  for  admission  to  the  school  may  be 
included  in  the  certificate.  Work  covered  by  the  grammar  grades 
or  in  these  grades  cannot  count  as  units  of  High  School  training. 

Students  coming  from  accredited  schools,   but  not   having  com- 
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pleted  the  course,  and  having  no  regular  certificate  will  not  be  excused 
from  examinations. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term  notice  will  be  sent  to  the  principal, 
showing  the  college  standing  of  all  his  students  entering  on  certificate 
colleges  which  have  adopted  the  University  system. 

CONDITIONED  STUDENTS. 

In  some  cases  students  who  have  not  had  all  the  preparatory  work 
may  be  "conditioned"  in  those  subjects  in  which  they  are  deficient, 
and  may  remove  these  conditions  by  work  done  in  the  University  or 
in   private  schools,   viz: 

a.  Graduates  of  "accredited  schools"  who  have  not  included  in 
their  course  the  specified  amount  of  work  in  the  prescribed  Freshman 
entrance  subjects,  provided  that  this  deficiency  does  not  exceed  three 
units. 

b.  Those  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  can  satisfy  the  Entrance 
Committee,  either  by  examination  or  acceptable  credentials,  that 
they  are  capable  of  doing  satisfactory  work  in  the  University. 

c.  Those,  who  by  examination  at  the  University,  can  secure  credit 
for  ten  of  the  high  school  units  required  for  Freshman  may  be  admitted 
with  an  entrance  condition  of  three  units  in  the  work  they  have  not 
passed. 

d.  These  conditions  must  be  removed  before  the  student  enters 
the  Junior  class,  by  passing  off  the  necessary  units  as  the  result  of 
private  study  or  by  doing  additional  work  offered  in  the  University; 
but  college  work  thus  offered  for  admission  will  not  be  counted 
toward  a  degree. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Students  not  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age  who  wish  to  attend 
the  University  for  special  work  in  any  department  or  closely  related  de- 
partments, and  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  accepted  by 
the  Entrance  Committee  as  "special  students,"  after  having  obtained 
from  the  head  of  the  school  a  formal  recommendation  that  they  be 
admitted  as  special  students  in  that  school. 

ELECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

Occasionally  students  desire  one  or  more  years  of  college  study 
preparatory  to  some  professional  course  and  are  not  candidates  for 
a  degree.  Such  students  may  take  an  elective  course,  provided  they 
first  satisfy  the  Entrance  Committee  with  at  least  10  of  the  entrance 
units  by  regular  certificate  or  written  examinations  and  their  elected 
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studies  are  approved  by  the  head  of  the  college  and  the  heads  of  the 
schools  interested.  Such  students  must  take  the  required  number  of 
hours  and  be  rated  with  the  class  in  which  they  have  the  majority  of 
studies. 

SHORT  COURSES. 

Students  taking  the  short  elective  courses  in  Agriculture,  Hor- 
ticulture and  Dairying  will  be  exempt  from  the  entrance  require- 
ments. 

These  courses  include  the  one  year  Agricultural  course,  the  short 
Cotton  School  course  and  similar  courses,  that  may  be  offered  from 
time  to  time. 


ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Students  from  approved  colleges  bringing  proper  certificates  of 
work  and  standing  from  the  registrars  of  the  same  will  be  admitted 
without  examination,  provided  they  enter  not  later  than  the  begin- 
ning of  Senior  year.  In  determining  their  position  in  the  University, 
however,  the  value  of  the  work  done  will  be  measured  by  the  Univer- 
sity standards. 

Students  from  academies  or  other  advanced  secondary  schools 
will  not  be  admitted  on  certificate  beyond  entrance  to  Sophomore 
class.  Work  beyond  this  will  have  to  be  made  satisfactory  by  exam- 
ination. No  work  can  be  counted  twice,  that  is  for  entrance  and  for 
advanced  standing.  A  student  admitted  to  advanced  standing  with 
a  low  record  at  previous  institutions  may  be  required  to  repeat  the 
subject  in  the  discretion  of  the  professor. 

ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  OF  GEORGIA. 

High  schools,  academies,  seminaries  or  other  secondary  schools, 
may,  upon  a  vote  of  the  University  Committee  of  Accredited  Schools, 
after  examination  by  the  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  be  ac- 
credited as  making  preparation  for  one  or  more  of  the  University 
courses. 

The  University  will  accredit  two  classes  of  high  schools: 

1.  Schools  which  fully  meet  admission  requirements  in  either  the 
A    B.  or  B.   S.   courses. 

2.  Schools  which,  while  they  can  do  only  a  part  of  the  required 
preparatory  work,  are  doing  that  part  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Credit 
will  be  given  by  subjects. 
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No  school  will  be  accredited  having  less  than  three  years  of  high 
school  work  beyond  the  prescribed  seven  years'  elementary  school; 
with  less  than  two  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be  the  principal  or 
superintendent,  giving  the  high  school  instruction;  requiring  more  than 
five  prepared  studies  daily  and  more  than  an  average  of  ten  prepared 
classes  daily  to  the  teacher.  Credit  for  science  work  must  show  lab- 
oratory instruction.  Library  facilities  will  be  considered  in  determining 
the  ability  to  give  adequate  instruction  in  English  and  History.  The 
college  degrees  and  professional  training  of  the  faculty  will  be  care- 
fully considered. 

Schools  desiring  to  become  accredited  should  make  application 
for  blank  to  the  Professor  of  Secondary  Education.  Upon  receipt  of 
this,  properly  filled  out,  the  school  will  be  inspected  by  the  Professor 
of  Secondary  Education  and  a  report  made  upon  the  work  of  the  school. 
Upon  acceptance  by  the  University  it  is  placed  on  the  published  list  in- 
dicating the  subjects  granted  credit.  This  list  is  accepted  by  nearly 
all  the  colleges  of  the  State  and  by  all  the  State  universities  having 
similar  accrediting  .systems.  Schools  falling  behind  in  their  work 
may  be  dropped  from  the  list.  Annual  reports  are  required  from  the 
principals,  and  the  schools  will  be  visited  annually,  if  possible,  by  the 
Professor  in  charge  of  this  work. 

Four  year  High  Schools  are  designated  Senior  High  Schools  and 
are  indicated  in  the  list  by  (S)  after  the  name  of  the  school.  Three 
Year  High  Schools  are  designated  Middle  High  Schools  and  are  in- 
dicated in  the  list  by  (M)  after  the  name  of  the  school.  Two  Year 
High  Schools  are  designated  Junior  High  Schools,  but  are  not  listed 
in  this  publication. 

Sufficient  blank  certificates  for  all  the  graduates  will  be  furnished 
the  principal  each  year  by  the  University.  These  should  be  filled 
out  by  the  principal  for  the  institution  to  which  the  pupil  wishes  to 
go.  The  institutions  having  accepted  the  University  accredited  sys- 
tem will  be  indicated  on  this  blank. 


EXPLANATION     OF     DETAILS     RELATING     TO     ACCREDITED 
SCHOOLS   BELOW. 

E.  English,  M.  Mathematics,  P.  G.,  Physical  Geography,  P.  Physics, 
B.  Botany,  Bi.  Biology,  Phy.  Physiology,  C.  Chemistry,  H.  History, 
L.  Latin,  G.  German,  F.  French,  Sp.  Spanish,  Gr.  Greek,  Com.  Com- 
mercial Studies,  Do.  Sci.  Domestic  Science,  Tech.  Shop  Work,  Lab. 
Laboratory,  D.  P.  Department  Work  in  Teaching,  C.  D.  college  degrees, 
when  all  the  High  School  teachers  have  degrees.  (S)  Senior  High 
School,  (M)  Middle  High  School.     Music  and  Art  teachers  are    not 
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included  in  the  number  of  teachers  given  below*.  In  the  smaller  high 
schools  where  the  Superintendent  does  full  teaching  and  the  high 
school  is  in  the  same  building  with  grades,  he  is  given  as  principal.  In 
those  schools  in  which  the  Superintendent  does  no  teaching  and  there 
is  a  separate  building  for  high  school,  the  principal  is  given.  School 
authorities  desiring  to  confer  regarding  accredited  relations  should 
write  to  Prof.  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  Athens,  Ga. 

High  School.  Principal.  Xo.  Teachers. 

Adel  High  School  (M)  A.  X.  Swain,  A.  B.     2,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E.,  M., 

P.  G.,  B.,  H.,  L.,  Ag.,  Library. 
Albany  High  School  (S)  B.  T.  Hunter,  A.  M.     5,  D.  P.,  C.  D.      E.,  M., 

P.  G.,  P.,  C,  H.,  Com.,  L.  F.,D.  Sc,  Library,  Lab. 
Americus,  Furlow  High  School  (S)  Ralph  X'ewton,  A.  B.      5,  D.  P., 

C.  D.     E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  C,  H.,  L.,  Library,  Lab. 
Ashburn  High  School  (M)  C.  H.  Bishop,  A.  B.     3,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E.> 

M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  Phy.,  L.,  Library. 
Athens  High  School  (M)  E.  B.  Mell,  B.  S.     4,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E.,  M., 

P.    G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Gr,  Library,  Lab. 

Atlanta. 

Boys'  High  School  ,  W.  F.  Dykes,  A.  B.      14  D.  P.,  C.  D.      E.,  M., 

P.  G.,  C,  B.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Sp.,  Tech.,  Com.,  Lib.,  Lab. 
Girls  High  School  (S)  Miss  Xettie  Sergeant,  A.  B.     20,  D.  P.,  nearly 

allC.  D.     E.,  M.,  B.,  C,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Com.,  Lib.,  Lab. 
Marist  College,  H.  S.  Dept.  (M)  Geo.  S.  Rapier,  S.  T.  B.     6  D.  P., 

C.  D.     E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Library,  Lab. 
Peacock's  School  (S)  D.  C.  Peacock,  A.  B.      4,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E.,  M., 

P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Lab. 
Auburn,  Perry-Rainey  H.  S.  (M)  J.  B.  Brookshire,  A.  B.      2,   D.  P., 

C.  D.     M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 

Augusta. 

Tubman  High  School  (S)  T.  H.  Garrett,  A.  M.     8,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E., 

ML,  P.  G.,  P.,  Phy.,  C,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Library,  Lab. 
Richmond  Academy  (M)  Chas.  H.  Withrow,  A.  M.     5  D.  P.,  4,  C.  D. 

E.,  M.,  P.,  H.,  Phy.,  L.,  Library,  Lab. 
Bainbridge,  Ga.  Southern  Military  School  (M)  J.  A.  Caldwell,  A.  B. 

3,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L,  P.,  Library,  Lab. 
Barnesville,  Gordon  Institute  (S)  J.  D.  Smith,  A.  M.     6,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 

E.,  M.,  H.,  P.  G.,  P.,  C,  L.,  Gr.,  Com.,  Library,  Lab. 
Blakely  High  School  (M)  R.  E.  Brooks,  A.  B.     3,  D.  P.,  2,  C.  D.     E., 

M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Lab. 
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Blackshear,  Presbyterian  Institute  (M)  C.  A.  Sydnor,  A.  B.     3,  D.  P., 
C.  D.     E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Gr.,  Library. 

Boston  High  School  (M)  W.  E.  Nichols,  A.  B.     2,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E., 
M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library. 

Bowdon  High  School  (M)  W.  P.  Lunsford,  A.  B.     4,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  H.,  P.  G.,  L.  Gr.  Fr.,  Library. 

Bowman,  Gibson-Mercer  Academy  (S)  A.  H.  Redding,  A.  B.     2,  D.  P., 
C.  D.     E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  G.,  Gr. 

Broxton  High  School  (M)  S.  C.  Olliff,  A.  B.     2,  C.  D.     E.,  M.,  P.  G., 
B.,  L.,  Library. 

Buena  Vista  High  School   (M)   A.   W.   Strozier.     2,    D.   P.,    1   C.    D. 

E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  B.,  H.,  L.,  Library. 
Brunswick,  Glynn  Academy  (S)  H.  J.  Gaertner,  A.  M.     7,  D.  P.,  6 

C.  D.     E.,  M.,  P.,  Bi.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  F.,  Com.,  Library,  Lab. 

Calhoun  High  School  (M)  Miss  Edna  Baker,  A.  B.     2,  D.  P.,  C.    D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  Library. 

Carrollton  High  School  (M)  H.  B.  Adams,  A.  B.     3,  D.  P.,  2,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  Library. 

Cartersville  High  School  (M)  H.  L.  Sewell,  A.  B.     3,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  Library. 

Cave  Spring,  Hearn  Academy  (S)  C.  R.  Allen,  A.  B.     2,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  G.,  Library. 

Cedartown  High  School  (M)  J.  E.  Purks,  A.  B.     3,  D.  P.,  C.  D.  E.,  M., 
P.,  G.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 

Cedartown,  Samuel  Benedict  Memorial  School  (M)  Geo.  E.  Benedict, 
A.  B.     2,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E.,  M.,  B.  G.,  Phy.,  Ag.,  H.,  L.,  Library. 

Claxton,  Tatnall  Institute  (M)  W.  L.  Newsom,  Ph.  D.     3,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  B.  G.,  B.,  H.,  L.,  F. 

Columbus  High  School  (S)  J.  A.  Duncan,  A.  M.     6,   D.   P.,  C.   D. 
E.,  M.,  Phy.,  P.,  C,  B.,  H.,  L.,  G.  Gr.,  Sp.,  F.,  Library,  Lab. 

Columbus  Industrial  School  (M)  L.  J.  Rodgers.     6,  D.  P.,  3  C.   D. 

E.,  M.,  P.,  C,  H.,  Tech.,  Com.,  Do.  Sci.,  Lab.,  shops,  etc. 
College  Park,  Ga.  Military  Academy  (S)  J.  C.  Woodward,  A.  M.     8, 

D.  P.,  C.  D.     E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  C,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 
Comer  High  School  (M)  T.  H.  Brame.     2,  College  Study.     E.,  M.,  P 

G.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library. 
Commerce  High  School   (M)   W.  F.  Brown,  A.  B.     3,   D.   P.,  C.   D 

E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  Phy.,  H.,  L.,  Library,  Lab. 
Cordele,  O'Neal  High  School  (M)  F.  E.  Land,  A.  B.    3,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 

E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.  Lab. 
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Cornelia  High  School  (M)  J.  W.  Marion.     3,  D.  P.,  2  C.  D.     E.,  M., 
P.  G.,  P.,  B.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Lab. 

Dallas  High  School  (M)  H.  H.  Ezzard,  B.  S.     2,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E.,M., 
P.  G.,  Phy.  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library. 

Dawson  High  School  (M)  R.  H.  Hankinson,  A.  B.     4,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  C.,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Library,  Lab. 

Demorest,  Piedmont  College,  H.  S.  Dept,  (S)  H.  C.  Newell,  A.  M.     7, 
D.  P.,  C.  D.     E.,  M.,  P,  Phy.,  C,  H.,  L.,  G.,  Gr.,  F.,  Lib.  Lab. 

Decatur,  Donald  Fraser  (S)  G.  H.  Gardner,  A.  M.     5,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library. 

Douglasville  High  School.  (M)  W.  E.  Dendy,  A.  B.     2,  D.  P.,  C.   D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  Library. 

Dublin  High  School  (M)  K.  T.  Alfriend,  A.  B.     3,  D.  P.,  C.  D.      E., 
M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  C,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 

Eastman  High  School  (S)  W.  A.  Mulloy,  A.  B.     3,  D.  P.,  2,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.,  Phy.,  H.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 

Eatonton  High  School  (M)  W.  C.  Wright  A.  B.     2  College  Degrees. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Lab. 

Elberton  High  School  (M)  Wilbur  Calvin,  M.  S.,  LL.  D.     3,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.  Phy.,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Gr.,  Com.  Lab. 

Fitzgerald  High  School  (S)  E.  E.  Tyner,  M.  S.     3,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E,. 
M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  Bi.,  Phy.,  H.,  L.,  Library,  Lab. 

Forsyth,  Banks  Stephens  Inst.  (M)  M.  C.  Allen,  A.  B.     3,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  B.,  H.,  L.,  Library,  Lab. 

Fort  Gaines  High  School  (M)  Van  Fletcher,  A.  B.     2,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  Library. 

Gainesville  High  School  (M)  E.  J.  Robeson,  A.  B.     2,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.,  G.,  H.,  L.,  Library,  Lab. 

Griffin  High  School  (M)  W.  T.  Garrett,  A.  B.     3,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E., 
M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  C,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Gr.,  G.,  Library,  Lab. 

Greensboro  High     School  (M)  J.   H.   Purks,  A.  B.     3,   D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  Library. 

Hartwell  Institute  (M)  J.  P.  Nash,  A.  B.     2,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E.,  M., 
P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 

Hawkinsville  High  School  (M)  T.  G.  Polhill,  A.  B.     3,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  Phy.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 

Hogansville   High  School    (M)   James  T.    McGee,    A.    B.     2,     C.     D. 

E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  L. 
Jackson  High  School  (S)  W.  R.  Lanier,  B.  S.     3,  C.  D.     E.,  M.,  P.  G., 

H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library. 
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Jefferson,  Martin  Institute  (M)   H.  M.  Ivy,  A.  B.     3,   D.   P.,  C.   D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  Phy.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library. 

LaGrange  High  School  (M)  J.  E.  Ricketson,  B.  S.     5,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  B.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 

Locust  Grove  Institute  (S)  Claud  Gray,  A.  B.     4,  D.  P.,  C.  D.  E., 
M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library. 

Louisville  High  School  (M)  J.  W.  Farmer,  A.  B.     2,  C.  D.     E.,  M., 
P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 

Lumpkin  High  School  (M)  J.  N.  Haddock,  A.  B.     2  C.  D.     E.,  M., 
P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Gr.,  Library. 

Macon,  Gresham  Academy  (M)  R.  J.  Coates,  A.  B.      13,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  B.,  H.,  L.,  Com.,  Tech.,  Do.  Sci.,  Lib.,  Lab. 

Madison  High  School,  L.  M.  Spruell,  B.  S.     3,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E.,    M., 
H.,  L.,  Phy.,  Library. 

Marietta  High  School  (M)  Wm.  T.  Dumas,  A.  M.     3,    C.    D..    C.     D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  C,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 

Milledgeville,  Ga.  Military  College  (S)  Wm.  E.  Reynolds,  A.  M.  6,  D.P. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  C,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Lab. 

Monroe  High  School  (M)  J.  C.  Upshaw,  A.  B.     3,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E., 
M.,  P.,  G.,  H.,  F.,  Library. 

Monticello  High  School  (M)  O.  R.   Horton,  A.   B.     3,   D.  P.,  C.   D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  B.,  Library. 

Montezuma  High  School  (M)  J.  M.  Richardson,  A.  B.     2,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  Library.  t 

Moultrie  High  School  (M)  L.  A.  Smith,  A.  B.     3,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E., 
M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Library,  Lab. 

McDonough  High  School  (M)  W.  D.  Greene,  A.  B.     2,  D.  P.,  C.   D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  Library,  Lab. 

McRae,  South  Georgia  College  (S)  R.  J.  Strozier,  A.   M.     4,    C.    D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  C,  H.,  L.,  Gr.  Library,  Lab. 

Newnan  High  School  (M)  C.  K.  Henderson,  A.  B.     3,  D.  P.,  C.    D. 
E.,  M.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Library,  Lab. 

Norman  Park,  Norman  Institute  (S)  O.  A.  Thaxton,  A.  M.     4.  D.  P., 
C.  D.     E.,  M.,  H.,  P.  G.,  P.,  B.,  Phy.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 

Ocilla  High  School  (M)  J.  J.  Flanders,  A.  B.     2,  C.  D.     E.,  M.,  P.  G., 
Phy.,  H.  L.,  Library. 

Pelham  High  School  (M)    T.    H.    Wilkinson,    A.  B.     2,  D.  P.,  C.    D. 

E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  Library. 
Rome  High  School  (M)W.  P.  Jones,  A.  B.     4,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E.,  M., 

P.  G.,  P.,  Phy.,  H.,  L.,  Lab. 
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Rome,  Darlington  High  School  (S)  J.  R.  McCain,  A.  M.     2,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  Phy.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 

Rome,  Boys'  Industrial  School  (M)  J.  R.  McCain,  A.  M.     3,  D.  P.,   2  C. 

D.     E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  Ag.,  H.,  L.,  Manual  Training,   Lab. 
Sandersville  High  School  (M)  John  Gibson,  A.  M.     3,  C.  D.E.,  M.,  P. 

G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Library,  Lab. 
Savannah,  Chatham  Academy  (M)  B.  F.  Pickett,  A.  B.      10,  D.  P.,  CD. 

E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  C,  L.,  Manual  T.,  Lab.,  Library. 

Sautee,  Nacoochee  Institute  (S)  J.  T.  Wade,    A.    B.     3,    D.  P.    C.    D. 
E.,  M.,  P.,  G.,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Gr.,  Library. 

Senoia  High  School  (M)  Miss  Raiford  Sneed,  A.  B.     2,  D.  P.,  2  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  B.,  L. 

Social  Circle  High  School  (M)  W.  C.  Carlton,  A.  B.     2,  C.   D.     E.,   M., 
P.  G.,  Phy.,  H.,  L.,  F. 

Sparta  High  School    (M)    T.    H.  .Smoot,    A.    B.     2,    C.    D.     E.,    M., 
P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.;  Library,  Lab.,  Man.  T. 

Statesboro  High  School  (M)  F.  A.  Brinson,  A.  B.     2,  C.  D.     E.,    M., 
P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Lab. 

Stone  Mountain,  University  School  (S)  W.  B.  Griffin,  A.  M.     9,  D.  P., 
C.  D.     E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  F.,  G.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 

Swainsboro  High  School  (M)  J.  R.   York,  B.  S.     4,  D.  P.,  3  C.    D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  Com.,  Library. 

Talbotton  High  School  (M)  C.  D.  Reade,  Ph.  B.     2,  C.    D.     E.,    M., 
P.  G.,  H.,  L. 

Tallapoosa  High  School  (M)  A.  L.  Brewer,  A.  B.     2,  D.  P.,  1  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G„  P.,   H.,  L.,  Lab.,   Library. 

Tennille  High  School  (M)  C.  V.  Asbury,  B.  S.     3,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E., 
M.,  P.  G.,  B.,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Library. 

Thomasville  High  School  (M)  G.  H.  Boutelle.     2,  D.  P.,  college  courses. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Library,  Lab. 

Thomaston,  R.  E.  Lee  Inst.  (M)  F.  F.  Rowe,  A.  M.     3,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 

Tifton  High  School  (M)  Jason  Soarboro,  A.  B.     2,  D.    P.,    C.    D.     E., 
M.,  P.  G„  P,  H.  L„  C,  Library,  Lab. 

Valdosta  High  School  (M)  W.  O.  Cheney,  A.  B.     4,  D.  P.,  3  C.    D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Lab. 

Vidalia  High  School  (S)  E.   L.   Ray     3,   D.   P.,  college    courses.     E., 
M.,  P.  G.,  P.  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 

Vienna  High  School  (M).  C.  G.  Power.     2,   D.   P.,   1  college  course. 
M.,  P.,  G.,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 
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Wadley  High  School  (M)  A.  F.  Ware,  A.  B.     2^,.C.  D.     E.,  M.,  P.  G, 
""'P.,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Library,  Lab. 

Warrenton  High  School  (S)  H.  B.  Carreker,  A.  B.     2y2)  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 

Washington  High  School  (M)  T.  G.  Wilkinson,  A.  B.     2 y2i  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  H.,  L.,  Library,  Lab. 

Waycross  High  School  (M)  N.  A.  Goodyear,  A.  M.     3,  D.  P.,   C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 

Waynesboro  High  School  (M)  M.  L.  Parker,  A.  M.     2,  C.  D.     E.,    M., 
P.  G.,  P.,  B.,  H.,  L.,  Com.,  Lab. 

West  Point  High  School  (S)  W.  P.Thomas,  A.  B.     %y2,  D.  P.,  C.  D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  B.,  C.,  H.,  L.,  Library,  Lab. 

Winder  High  School  (M)  J.  T.  Walker,  M.  A.     3,  D.  P.,  C.  D.     E.,  M., 
P.   G.,  H.,  L.,  Library. 

Winterville  High  School  (M)  T.  R.  Edwards,  A.  B.     2y2,  D.  P.,  C.  D 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Library. 

Wrightsville,  N.  L.  Warthen  Institute  (S)  W.  E.  Lumley.     4,  C.    D. 
E.,  M.,  P.  G.,  P.,  B.,  Phy.,  H.,  L.,  Gr.,  Library,  Lab. 


EXPENSES. 

No  tuition  is  charged  in  either  Franklin  College  or  the  State  Col- 
lege to  residents  of  Georgia.  Students  who  are  residents  of  other 
States  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $50.00  per  annum.  The  following 
estimate  of  expenses  includes  all  necessary  items  except  clothing  and 
railroad    fare. 

EXPENSES  OF  STUDENTS  WHEN  ROOMING  IN  DORMITORY  AND 
EATING  AT  DENMARK  DINING  HALL. 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  on  entrance) $10.00 

Library  fee  (paid  on  entrance) 5.00 

Initiation  fee  to  literary  society  (paid  on  entrance) 2.00 

Board  (paid  monthly  in  advance  $9.00) 81.00 

Books  and  stationery  (estimated) 10.00 

Furnishing  room  in  Dormitory  (estimated) 6.00 

Laundry  (estimated  at  $1.25  per  month) 11.25 

Room  rent,  lights  and  attendance  ($2.00  per  month) 18.00 

Fuel  (estimated)   10.00 

Total   necessary  expenses   per  year.__ $   15325 


ft. 
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Where  a  student  rents  a  furnished  room  in  a  private  family,  the 
landlord  keeps  the  room  in  order  and  generally  furnishes  lights  and 
bath,  but  not  fuel.  The  charges  for  private  rooms  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  furnishings  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  month  for  two 
occupants.  This  is  a  very  popular  way  of  lodging.  The  students 
board  at  the  Denmark  Dining  Hall.  Under  this  plan  the  other  ex- 
penses are  the  same  as  in  the  above  estimates.  The  difference  in  room 
rent  will  bring  the  total  expenses  to  about  $175.00  for  the  year. 

A  small  deposit,  fee  is  required  of  all  students  rooming  in  the  dor- 
mitory or  eating  at  the  Dining  Hall,  to  cover  damages. 

From  the  above  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  it  costs  about 
$50.00  for  a  new  student  to  matriculate  and  meet  his  first  month's 
expenses;  after  that,  his  fixed  charges  will  be  confined  to  his  monthly 
living  expenses. 

Each  student,  unless  excused  from  drill  because  of  physical  disabil- 
ity, is  required  to  purchase  a  uniform  and  accoutrements  within  one 
month.     The  cost  of  these  is  $15.55. 

For  spring  use,  white  duck  trousers,  jeans  trousers  and  blue  shirt, 
leggings  and  hat  are  required,  costing  about  $4.50. 

Students  in  the  One  Year  Agricultural  Course,  the  Winter  Course 
and  the  Full  Agricultural  Course  are  exempt  from  matriculation  and 
library  fees. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Honor  Graduate  of  an  Accredited  High  School,  on  presentation 
of  an  official  certificate  by  the  Principal,  is  awarded  a  scholarship 
at  the  University  for  one  year  in  the  Academic  courses.  This 
exempts  him  from  the  payment  of  tuition  or  matriculation  fees. 

The  figures  given  above  are  for  the  first  year,  which  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  subsequent  years.  They  are  based  upon  the  actual 
experience  of  a  large  number  of  students.  Expenses  are  frequently 
brought  under  the  estimate  by  strict  economy.  Second-hand  books 
can  be  purchased  at  low  rates  at  the  Students'  Supply  Store,  and  else- 
where, and  it  is  often  possible  to  purchase  at  greatly  reduced  prices 
uniforms  which  have  been  used  but  little.  In  these  and  other  ways 
money  can  be  saved. 

SPECIAL  FEES. 

Special  fees,  sufficient  to  cover  the  material  consumed,  are  attached 
to  the  following  courses: 

Chemical  Laboratory $2.50  to  $5.00 

Analytical  Chemistry $10.00  to  $15.00 

Biological  Laboratory $2.50  to  $3.50 

Physical  Laboratory $3.00 
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INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

The  incidental  expenses  of  a  student  are  what  he  makes  them, 
and  the  patrons  of  the  University  are  urged  to  take  into  their  own 
hands  the  control  of  a  matter  which  no  college  regulations  can  suc- 
cessfully reach. 

BOARD  AND  LODGING. 

Excellent  table  board  on  the  co-operative  plan  can  be  had  in  the 
new  Denmark  Dining  Hall  at  $9.00  per  month;  elsewhere  at  $12.00 
per  month  and  upwards.  In  the  dormitories  the  rooms  contain  bed- 
stead, washstand,  table  and  chairs.  The  student  furnishes  all  other 
articles,  mattress,  pillow,  etc.,  and  his  own  fuel.  On  account  of  the 
large  demand  for  these  rooms,  applications  should  be  made  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible  to  the   Chancellor. 

A  reservation  fee  of  $1.50  is  required  of  each  applicant  before  rooms 
can  be  reserved  or  assigned.  This  deposit  is  applied,  however,  to  the 
first  month's  rent.  Reservation  cards  are  issued  only  on  receipt  of  the 
fee,  and  should  be  presented  to  the  manager  of  the  dormitory  on  ar- 
rival in  Athens. 

Students  desiring  to  rent  cottages  should  apply  to  the  Chancellor 
for  permission,  giving  a  list  of  the  proposed  house  company. 

DENMARK  DINING  HALL. 

The  Hall,  which  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  matron,  and  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  faculty,  furnishes  board, 
on  the  co-operative  plan,  to  more  than  two  hundred  students.  Regular 
financial  statements  are  rendered  by  the  professor  in  charge,  and 
audited  by  a  committee  of  the  students.  On  account  of  the  excellent 
management,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  pay  a  rebate  of  several 
dollars  at  the  end  of  each  session.  For  the  year  1906-07,  the  rebate 
was  sufficient  to  reduce  the  cost  of  board  to  $8.25  per  month. 

THE  DORMITORIES. 

I.  Rooms  in  the  dormitory  are  lighted  by  electricity  and  are 
furnished  with  chairs,  bed,  table  and  washstand.  The  University 
gives  dormitory  quarters  to  students  rent  free.  A  charge  of  four 
dollars  per  month,  payable  in  advance,  is  made  for  each  room  occupied 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  janitors,  water  and  lights.  The  University 
expects  from  every  occupant  adherence  to  the  following  dictates  of 
good  morals  and  good  behavior: 
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1.  Exclusion  of  all  immoral  persons  and  practices  from  dormi- 
tories. 

2.  Exclusion  of  intoxicating  beverages  from  the  dormitories. 

3.  Protection  and  care  of  the  property. 

4.  Quiet  and  orderly  conduct. 

Every  occupant  in  accepting  quarters  thereby  signifies  his  accept- 
ance of  these  conditions. 

II.  The  University  places  the  immediate  governance  of  the  dor- 
mitories in  the  hands  of  the  occupants  thereof  under  the  following 
general  plan: 

1.  The  dormitories  will  be  divided  into  designated  sections,  and 
each  section  will  have  its  own  organization. 

2.  The  occupants  of  each  section  will  formulate  house  rules  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  in  paragraph  I,  said  rules  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Dormitories  and  Chapter 
Houses,  and  a  copy  filed  with  the  Chancellor. 

3.  Each  section  will  elect  a  house  committee;  and  such  commit- 
tees when  duly  elected  will  be  vested  with  full  authority  to 
enforce  the  rules.  In  June  of  each  year  the  house  committees 
for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected. 

4.  Each  house  committee  will  make  three  written  reports  to  the 
Chancellor,  one  each  in  December,  April  and  June.  These 
reports  will  specify  violations  of  rules,  if  any,  and  the  pen- 
alties imposed,  but  are  not  required  to  give  the  names  of 
offenders. 

Note: — The  above  rules  for  the  Dormitories  and  charges  for  room 
rent  are  subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  June. 

charles  Mcdonald  brown  scholarship  fund. 

This  endowment  was  established  in  1881,  by  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brown, 
ex-Governor  of  Georgia,  in  memory  of  his  son,  of  the  class  of  1878, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  young  men  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  their 
education.  The  interest  on  this  fund  is  loaned  to  worthy  young  men 
on  condition  that  they  obligate  themselves  to  return  it  with  four  per 
cent,  interest.  Young  men  who  enter  the  ministry  are  required  to 
return  but  one-half  the  amount  borrowed,  with  interest. 

The  colleges  participating  in  the  benefits  of  this  fund  are:  the  col- 
leges at  Athens  (including  the  Law  School),  the  Medical  School  at 
Augusta,  and  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  at  Dahlonega. 

Applications  for  scholarships  at  Athens  and  the  Medical  School 
must  be  made  through  the  Chancellor  of  the  University;  for  those  at 
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Dahlonega,  through  the  President  of  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural 
College. 

A  special  circular  of  information  concerning  the  fund,  and  blank 
forms  of  application  will  be  supplied  on  request.  Applications  for 
loans  from  this  fund  must  be  made  on  special  blanks  furnished  by  the 
University,  which  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  by  April  1st. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

The  discipline  of  the  colleges  at  Athens  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  who  in  its  administration  may  ask  advice 
of  the  General  Faculty.  The  honor  system  prevails  and  formal  regu- 
lations are  few  and  general  in  character. 

The  State  of  Georgia  extends  the  privileges  of  the  University  to 
all  persons  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Thus  the  University 
does  not  receive  patronage,  but  is  itself  the  patron  of  those  who  seek 
its  privileges  and  honors.  It  is  maintained  at  public  expense  for  the 
public  good.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the  patron  of  inefficiency,  idle- 
ness, or  dissipation.  Its  classes  have  no  room  except  for  those  who 
diligently  pursue  the  studies  of  their  choice  and  are  willing  to  be 
governed  in  their  conduct  by  the  rules  of  propriety.  Every  student 
owes  to  the  public  a  full  equivalent  of  expenditures  in  his  behalf,  both 
while  in  the  institution  and  afterwards. 

For  academic  purposes  each  annual  session  of  the  University  is 
divided  into  three  terms,  as  follows: 

First  Term. — From  the  opening  in  September  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Christmas  vacation. 

Second  Term. — Beginning  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas  vacation 
and  extending  to  and  including  the  third  Saturday  in  March. 

Third  Term. — Beginning  at  the  close  of  the  second  term  and  ex- 
tending to  and  including  the  Friday  before  Commencement  Day. 

At  the  end  of  and  within  each  term  a  sufficient  number  of  days 
will  be  set  apart  for  term  examinations,  two  examinations  to  be  given 
on  each  day,  of  not  more  than  three  hours  duration  each,  and  the  ex- 
aminations for  the  Senior  Classes  at  the  end  of  the  Third  term  will 
conclude  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  Commencement  Day. 

At  the  instance  of  an  officer  of  instruction,  the  Faculty  may  grant 
a  re-examination  to  a  student  failing  in  any  of  the  term  examinations, 
providing  that  such  re-examination  shall  be  held  within  the  period 
set  aside  for  the  third  term  examinations,  extended  to  and  including 
the  Monday  preceding  Commencement  Day,  except  that  for  the 
graduating  class  such  period  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  Saturday 
preceding  Commencement  Day. 
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The  term  examinations  of  any  session  will  be  open  to  students  who 
may  have  failed  in  the  examinations  of  preceding  sessions. 

No  other  examinations  (excepting  the  regular  entrance  examina- 
tions) will  be  authorized  by  the  faculty  or  held  by  the  officers  of  in- 
struction, it  being  understood  that  this  regulation  does  not  forbid 
written  recitations  within  the  regular  class  hour,  provided  the  prepara- 
tion for  such  written  recitation  does  not  reasonably  involve  neglect 
of  other  duty. 

Five  reports  of  the  standing  of  students  will  be  made  during  the 
session,  one  at  the  end  of  each  term  and  one  in  the  middle  of  each  of 
the  first  and  second  terms. 

HONORS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Sophomore  Declaimers. — In  April  of  each  year  ten  members  of 
the  Sophomore  Class  are  selected  to  compete  for  a  declamation  prize 
offered  at  commencement. 

Junior  Speakers. — Six  members  of  the  Junior  Class  are  selected, 
on  the  basis  of  original  speeches,  to  represent  the  class  at  Commence- 
ment. 

Senior  Speakers. — The  Senior  Class  is  represented  on  Commencement 
Day  by  two  orators  and  two  essayists.  These  are  chosen  by  the  Fac- 
ulty during  the  Month  of  March,  the  selections  being  made  on  the 
delivery  of  original  speeches  and  presentation  of  original  essays.  No 
student  who  fails  to  receive  his  degree  may  appear  among  the  speakers 
or  essayists. 

Speakers  from  the  Law  Department. — Two  members  of  the  Law 
Department  are  selected  by  the  Faculty  to  represent  that  department 
on  Commencement  Day. 

Valedictorian. — At  the  regular  Faculty  meeting,  on  Tuesday  be- 
fore the  third  Wednesday  in  May,  the  Faculty  nominates  not  more 
than  five  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who  stand  first  in  scholarship. 
These  names  are  submitted  in  alphabetical  order  to  the  Senior  Class, 
and  they  elect  from  them  a  valedictorian,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  need  not  be  the  first-honor  man,  and  shall  maintain  his  stand- 
ing  in   scholarship. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  appear  at  Commencement  either  as 
speaker  or  declaimer  who  is  not  a  member  in  good  and  full  standing 
of  one  of  the  literary  societies,  and  who  has  not  taken  instruction  in 
declamation  in  this  or  some  other  institution — in  either  event  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

The  Debaters'  Medals. — Eight  gold  medals  are  offered  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  four  to  each  literary  society,  to  be  awarded  as  prizes  for 
excellence  in  debating,  under  the  following  regulations:     Each  society 
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during  the  month  of  May  shall  conduct  four  debates,  one  for  each  01 
the  college  classes.  Elective  students  shall  for  this  purpose  be  clas- 
sified by  the  Faculty  in  accordance  with  a  majority  of  their  studies. 
The  subjects  for  these  debates  are  selected  by  the  faculty  and  at  least 
six  students  must  take  part  in  each  debate. 

The  Ready  Writer's  Medal. — To  encourage  the  art  of  composition, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  award  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  English  essay 
written  by  any  student  of  the  University  upon  a  theme  announced 
after  the  competitors  enter  the  examination  room. 

The  Willcox  Prizes. — Two  prizes-,  in  French  and  in  German,  of 
$50.00  (gold)  each,  are  offered  for  competition  in  the  Senior  Class  in 
French  and  in  German.  These  prizes  were  founded  in  1896  as  a 
memorial  to  their  lamented  father,  by  the  sons  of  the  late  Prof.  Cyp- 
rian Porter  Willcox,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  who  from  1872  until  his  death  in 
1895,  filled  with  great  distinction  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  in 
the  University. 

The  Freshman  Prize. — The  class  of  1875  offers  a  prize  for  General 
Excellence  to  the  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  adjudged  most 
worthy  to  receive  it. 

The  Bryan  Prize. — The  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  has  donated  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  income  of  which  shall  go  as  a  prize 
to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on  our  form  of  government. 

The  Philosophy  Prizes. — Two  prizes  of  fifty  dollars  each  have  been 
founded  by  Judge  Horace  Russell,  of  New  York.  These  prizes,  named 
the  "Horace  Russell  Prize  in  Psychology,"  and  the  "Walter  B.  Hill 
Prize  in  Ethics,"  are  awarded  to  the  writers  of  the  best  essays  on 
subjects  assigned  by  the  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

The  Cadet  Prize. — A  prize  is  annually  awarded  to  the  best  drilled 
cadet  in  the  Battalion  in  a  competitive  contest  held  shortly  before 
Commencement. 

The  D.  A.  R.  Prize. — The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
offer  a  silver  cup,  valued  at  $25.00,  for  the  best  essay  on  some  historical 
subject  connected  with  the  Revolution  written  by  a  student  of  the 
University. 

The  Hoke  Smith  Prize. — The  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia, has  offered  fifty  dollars  in  gold  for  five  years  as  a  prize  to  be  award- 
ed to  the  member  of  the  Junior  or  Senior  class  writing  the  best  essay 
upon  the  subject:   "How  Can  a  University  Boy  Best  Serve  his  State?" 

The  L.  H.  Charbonnier  Prize. — A  prize  of  a  fine  set  of  drawing 
instruments  is  offered  by  Mrs.  Jas.  F.  McGowan,  of  Augusta,  in  honor 
of  her  father,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  served  the  University 
with  distinction  as  Professor  of  Engineering,  Commandant  of  Cadets, 
and  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy.     This  prize  will  be  given  to 
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the  member  of  the  graduating  class  whose  record  in  the  School  of  Phys- 
ics has  been  most  creditable. 

The  Class  of  1897  Scholarship  Fund.— The  class  of  1897  at  their 
reunion  in  1907  established  a  fund  to  be  loaned  to  needy  students. 
Two  hundred  dollars  is  to  be  loaned  each  year,  and  the  money  is  to 
be  paid  back  with  four  per  cent,  interest  by  the  borrower  as  soon  as 
possible  after  leaving  college.  Applications  for  the  use  ot  this  fund 
must  be  made  to  Chancellor  Barrow.  The  applicant  must  be  of 
good  moral  character,  a  good  student  and  a  good  athlete. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  Prizes. —  1.  The  Trustees  Prize.  Twen- 
ty-five dollars  in  gold  to  the  student  in  Agriculture  writing  the  best 
essay  on  a  subject  assigned  by  the  Professor  of  Agriculture.  Other 
prizes  offered  to  students  in  Agriculture  are  described  in  the  statement 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Xote. — All  prize  essays  must  be  handed  in  to  the  proper  members 
of  the  Faculty  on  or  before  May  20. 

DEGREES,  HONORS  AND  PRIZES. 

The  following  Honorary  Degrees  were  conferred  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  the  Commencement  of  1907. 

Doctor  of  Laws,  Henry  D.  McDaniel,  of  Monroe. 

Doctor  of  Divinity,  Charles  H.  Strong,  of  Savannah. 

Doctor  of  Divinity,  Robert  H.  Blalock,  of  LaGrange. 

H.  L.  J.  Williams,  of  Macon,  graduated  at  this  commencement 
with  first  honor. 

The  following  prizes  were  delivered: 

The  Freshman  Prize  for  general  excellence,  Gold  Medal — offered 
by  the  Class  of  1875 — won  by  Albert  H.  Nix,  of  Commerce. 

The  Ready  Writers'  Prize,  for  the  best  essay  upon  a  subject  an- 
nounced after  admission  to  the  examination  room,  Gold  Medal — 
offered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees — won  by  Luther  F.  Elrod,  of  Jeffer- 
son. 

The  Cadet  Prize,  for  best  drilled  cadet,  Gold  Medal— offered  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees — won  by  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Barnesville. 

The  Willcox  Prize,  for  best  French  scholar  in  the  Senior  Class, 
$50.00  in  gold — offered  by  the  sons  of  the  late  Prof.  C.  P.  Willcox — 
won  by  Elliott  E.  Cheatham,  of  Dawson. 

The  Willcox  Prize,  for  best  German  scholar  in  the  Senior  Class, 
$50.00  in  gold — offered  by  the  sons  of  the  late  Prof.  C.  P.  Willcox — 
won  by  Philip  R.  Weltner,  of  Augusta. 

The  Horace  Russell  Prize  in  Psychology,  for  best  essay  upon  a 
psychological  subject,  850.00  in  gold — offered  by  Judge  Horace  Russell, 
of  New  York — won  by  Wm.  F.  Slaton,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta. 
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The  Walter  B.  Hill  Prize  in  Ethics,  for  best  essay  upon  an  ethical 
subject,  $50.00  in  gold — offered  by  Judge  Horace  Russell,  of  New 
York — won  by  Philip  R.  Weltner,  of  Augusta. 

The  D.  A.  R.  Prize,  for  the  best  essay  upon  a  historical  subject 
connected  with  the  American  Revolution,  silver  cup  valued  at  $25.00 
offered  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  won  by  Allen 
H.   Bunce,   of  Statesboro. 

The  W.  J.  Bryan  Prize,  for  best  essay  on  "Our  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, "$10.00  in  gold — offered  by  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska — 
won  by  John  A.  Fort,  of  Athens. 

The  Sophomore  Declaimers'  Cup,  for  best  declamation  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sophomore  Class,  Silver  Cup — offered  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  won  by  Harle  G.  Bailey,  of  Logansville. 

The  R.  E.  Park,  Jr.,  Prize,  for  best  oration  by  a  member  of  the 
Junior  Class,  Gold  Medal — offered  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Park,  Jr., — won  by 
John  A.  Davison,  of  Comer. 

The  Debaters'  Medals.  Three  prizes  each  for  Freshman  and  Soph- 
omore Classes,  awarded  to  the  successful  contestants  representing 
one  of  the  Literary  Societies.  Gold  Medals — offered  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees — won  in  the  Freshman  Class  by  Jas.  A.  Anderson,  of 
Summit;  John  C.  Davis,  of  Rome;  and  Wm.  H.  Underwood,  of  Carrs, 
representing  the  Demosthenian  Society,  and  in  the  Sophomore  Class 
by  Olin  P.  Beall,  of  Carrollton;  Harle  G.  Bailey,  of  Logansville,  and 
Dwight  L.  Rogers,  representing  the  Demosthenian  Society. 

The  Hoke  Smith  Prize,  for  the  best  essay  by  a  member  of  the 
Junior  or  Senior  Class  upon  the  subject,  "How  can  a  University  Boy 
Best  Serve  his  State?"  $50.00  in  gold— offered  by  Hon.  Hoke  Smith 
— won  by  Chas.  C.  King,  of  Covington. 

Agricultural  Prize,  for  best  essay  by  a  student  in  agriculture  upon 
a  subject  assigned  by  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  $25.00  in  gold — of- 
fered by  the  Board  of  Trustees — won  by  John  K.  Giles,  of  McWhorter. 

Three  prizes  for  best  essays  upon  the  subject,  "Fertilizers,  Their 
Composition  and  Use" — offered  by  the  Hodgson  Cotton  Company. 
First  Prize,  $25.00,  won  by  Willis  F.  Dobbs,  of  Kennesaw;  Second 
Prize,  $15.00,  won  by  Wm  W.  Lang,  of  Villa  Rica;  Third  Prize,  $10.00, 
won  by  Robt.  L.  Nixon,  of  Bowden. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  literary  societies  in  connection  with  the  University, 
viz.,  Demosthenian  and  Phi  Kappa  Societies.  The  former  was  found- 
ed in  1801,  the  latter  in  1820.  The  members  of  the  societies  meet  in 
their  respective  halls  every  Wednesday  evening  at  8  o'clock. 

The   Demosthenian  and  Phi   Kappa   Literary  Societies  celebrate 
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together  the  anniversary  of  their  founding'on  February  21,  with  suit- 
able exercises. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Literary  Societies  debates  are  held  with 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  University  of  the  South,  Wash- 
ington and  Lee,  and  Tulane  University. 

A  Champion  Debate  between  the  two  literary  societies  is  held  on 
the  Monday  evening  of  the  Commencement    week. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

A  college  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  organized  and 
conducts  religious  services  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  University 
Chapel. 

The  Engineering  Society  was  organized  in  1889.  Its  object  is  to 
create  an  interest  among  the  students  in  matters  pertaining  to  civil, 
electrical  and  architectural  engineering,  and  the  recent  development 
along  all  lines  of  scientific  research.  The  society  holds  fortnightly 
meetings  during  the  session,  at  which  papers  are  read  and  lectures 
delivered.  The  society  publishes  in  June  the  "Engineering  Annual," 
which  is  now  in  its  ninth  volume. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  a  student  organization  for  the  encour- 
agement and  management  of  athletic  sports.  Football,  baseball  and 
track  teams  are  regularly  organized.  Subject  to  general  direction  of 
the  Physical  Director,  the  Faculty  relegates  to  the  Athletic  Association 
the  management  of  the  athletic  activities  of  the  University. 

The  Agricultural  Club  was  organized  in  1906.  Its  object  is  to 
create  and  promote  interest  among  the  students  in  matters  pertaining 
to  agriculture  and  allied  sciences.  It  holds  regular  meetings  and 
publishes  a  quarterly  magazine  called  the  "Agricultural  Record." 

Other  student  organizations  are  the  Literary  Club,  the  Press  Club, 
the  Glee  Club,  the  College  Orchestra,  and  the  Thalian  Dramatic  As- 
sociation. 

Regulations  concerning  student  organizations  and  publications 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Chancellor's  office. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  conducted  by  the  students  include: 
The  Red  and  Black,  a  weekly,  now  in  its  fourteenth  volume,  the 
organ  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

The  Georgian,  a  monthly  literary  magazine,  published  by  the  two 
literary  societies. 

The  Pandora,  an  illustrated  annual  of  college  life,  issued  by  the 
student  "organizations. 
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The  University  Hand  Book,  issued  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Engineering  Annual,  now  in  its  ninth  volume,  issued  by  the 
Engineering  Society. 

The  Agricultural  Record,  published  quarterly  by  the  Agricultural 
Club. 

STUDENT  ADVISERS. 

Students  are  assigned  in  suitable  numbers  to  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  for  special  oversight.  In  case  of  any  proposed 
change  in  his  course  of  study,  a  student  must  consult  his  adviser, 
who  will  judge  the  reasons  for  the  change  and  report  the  case  to  the 
head  of  his  College  for  final  action. 

CHAPEL  SERVICES. 

Chapel  exercises,  conducted  by  the  Chancellor  or  some  member  of 
the  Faculty,  are  held  every  morning  except  Sunday  in  the  University 
chapel.  Attendance  is  required.  About  twice  a  month  a  lecture  is 
given  by  members  of  the  Faculty  or  eminent  visitors.  On  Sunday  the 
students  may  attend  services  in  any  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  Churches 
and  Religious  Associations  in  the  city.  These  are  as  follows: 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Christian,  Catholic,  Episcopal, 
Jewish   Synagogue,   Young  Men's   Christian   Association,   etc. 

SELF  HELP. 

Many  opportunities  for  self-help  are  offered  to  needy  students, 
and  quite  a  number  are  working  their  way  through  college  by  clerical 
work  or  teaching. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  Trustees  have  elected  an  officer,  known  as  the  Physical  Di- 
rector, and  have  placed  him  in  immediate  charge  of  athletic  sports 
in  the  University.  As  the  department  is  as  yet  unprovided  with 
gymnasium  facilities  it  depends  entirely  on  outdoor  sports  for  the 
physical  culture  of  the  students.  In  order  to  secure  a  clean  and 
sportsmanlike  conduct  of  games  the  following  rules  are  enforced  by 
the  Physical  Director: 

1.  As  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  University  of  Georgia  is  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  all  of 
its  rules  as  to  eligibility,  etc.,  are  in  force  here. 
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2.  The  number  of  baseball  and  football  games  and  other  athletic 
events  is  restricted  to  an  extent  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
desirable  in  order  to  prevent  undue  interference  with  the  scholastic 
work  of  the  players. 

3.  Xo  team  is  permitted  to  leave  Athens  unless  accompanied  by 
the  Physical  Director,  or  some  member  of  the  Faculty  delegated  by 
him  to  act  in  his  stead. 

4.  No  contract  may  be  made  with  any  team  without  the  approval 
of   the   Physical    Director. 

5.  No  student  is  allowed  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics 
without  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

6.  All  money  taken  by  in  the  managers,  or  other  officers  of  the 
Association,  must  be  turned  over  to  the  Physical  Director  for  deposit 
with  the  Treasurer,  and  managers  must  draw  funds  and  pay  all  bills 
by  means  of  vouchers  approved  by  the  Physical  Director.  No  bill 
shall  be  a  legitimate  charge  against  the  funds  of  the  Association  unless 
it  is  approved  by  the  Physical  Director. 

7.  No  student  on  the  ''delinquent  list"  for  either  scholarship 
or  absences  may  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  either  in 
Athens  or  elsewhere. 

8.  No  student  who  fails  in  a  majority  of  his  studies  during  one 
session  may  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics  thereafter  until 
two-thirds  of  his  back  work  has  been  satisfactorily  made  up. 

9.  Any  manager  who  appears  on  the  delinquent  list  a  second  time 
must  resign  his  office. 

10.  No  manager  may  incur  any  absences  whatever  on  athletic 
business  until  such  absences  have  been  approved  in  advance  in  writing 
by  the  Physical  Director. 

11.  In  addition  to  investigating  the  athletic  eligibility  of  any 
student,  cognizance  will  be  taken  of  a  man's  poor  preparation  for  his 
college  work,  his  physical  unfitness  for  athletic  games,  or  any  sus- 
picious circumstances  accompanying  his  matriculation,  and  any  man 
will  be  debarred  from  participating  in  a  public  contest  if  such  a  course 
seems  advisable  for  the  sake  of  scholarship,  health  or  pure  sport. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Bulletin  of  The  University    of   Georgia. — Under   this    general   title 
the  University  issues  a  monthly  publication,  which  is  sent  to  regular 
mailing  lists  or  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  University. 
From  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  are  issued: 
Bulletin  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  President  Soule,  Editor. 
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Bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Station,  Director  M.  V.  Calvin,  Editor, 
Experiment,  Ga. 

Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

Nature  Study,  for  use  of  schools. 

The  University  also  issues  a  general  series  of  The  Bulletin,including 
the  General  Catalogue,  Announcements  of  the  Summer  Session,  the 
Law  Department,  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  High  School  Handbook,  containing  information  about  ac- 
credited schools: 

The  Alumni  Number,  containing  Commencement  Addresses  and 
Essays. 

The  Catalogue  of  Trustees,  Officers,  and  Alumni,  issued  every  five 
years.     The  last  edition  was  published  in  1907. 

The  University  Illustrated,  containing  views  of  the  University 
buildings    and    Grounds. 

SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI. 

This  society  is  composed  of  graduates  of  the  University,  and  has 
for  its  object  the  promotion  of  letters  and  science,  as  well  as  the  an- 
nual renewal  of  the  associations  of  academic  life.  It  holds  its  meet- 
ings at  the  close  of  each  session,  when  an  orator  is  appointed  by  the 
society  from  among  its  members.  The  oration  is  delivered  on  Tues- 
day during  Commencement. 

It  has  active  branches  under  local  organizations  in  Atlanta,  Sa- 
vannah, Augusta,  Macon  and  Columbus,  the  social  and  educational 
influences  of  which  are  great  aids  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
University. 

The  officers  of  the  central  organization  are: 

E.    H.    Callaway    President. 

H.  R.  Goetchius 1st  Vice  President. 

Clark    Howell    2d    Vice    President. 

G.  H.  Nixon   3d  Vice  President. 

Sylvanus  Morris   Secretary. 

C.  M.  Strahan Treasurer. 

Trustees  of  Endowment  Fund: 

D.  C.  Barrow, 
T.  J.  Shackelford, 
Harry  Hodgson. 
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VACATION. 

The  annual  Commencement  exercises  are  held  on  the  third  Wed- 
nesday in  June.  Other  exercises  are  held  on  preceding  days  and  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached  on  the  Sunday  preceding.  The 
summer  vacation  extends  from  Commencement  Day  to  the  third 
Wednesday  in  September.  During  this  time,  however,  the  Summer 
Session  of  the  University  is  held,  as  indicated  in  the  Calendar.  A 
short  recess  is  given  at  Christmas,  and  national  and  state  holidays 
are  observed,  as  indicated  in  the  Calendar. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 

DUNCAN  BURNET,  Librarian. 

SARAH  A.  FRIERSON,  Asst.  Librarian. 

JESSIE   HOPKINS,  Acting  Cataloguer. 

H.  L.  JEWETT  WILLIAMS,  Student  Assistant. 

LUTHER  FRARY  ELROD.  Student  Assistant. 

The  University  Library  is  housed  in  a  handsome  new  building, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody.  The  total  number  of  volumes 
is  somewhat  over  thirty-five  thousand.  Many  of  the  older  volumes 
are  of  considerable  historical  and  antiquarian  value.  Especially 
may  be  mentioned  the  files  of  early  Georgia  newspapers,  volumes  of 
early  American  travel  and  files  of  early  English  and  American  period- 
icals and  societies.  The  Library  has  had  a  varied  career:  started  by 
a  resolution  of  the  27th  of  November,  1800,  to  purchase  books  "for 
the  use  of  the  students  when  not  engaged  in  their  academical  studies, " 
it  was  the  cause  of  an  attempted  State  lottery  in  1806;  had  quarters 
in  Old  College,  in  "Philosophical  Hall" — now  Agricultural  Hall — 
during  1821-23;  was  burned  in  the  New  College  fire  of  1830;  occupied 
the  "Ivy  Building"  for  thirty  years  and  the  "Old  Library"  for  the 
following  forty-five;  until  in  1905  the  present  commodious  building 
was     completed. 

The  Library  attempts,  as  far  as  its  funds  will  allow,  not  only  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Faculty  and  students  in  the  various  fields  of  in- 
struction and  special  study,  but  also  to  increase  its  collection  on  the 
broadest  cultural  basis.  About  a  thousand  volumes  are  added  each 
year,  and  a  representative  list  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  period- 
icals are  taken,  whose  back  files,  bound  and  available  through  various 
general  and  special  indexes,  constantly  increase  in  value. 

The  Library  is  being  recatalogued  and  reclassified.  Its  classifi- 
cation is  based  upon  the  Belgian  amplification  of  the  Dewey  system. 
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The  dictionary  catalogue  contains  all  books  acquired  since  1904, 
and  cards  for  old  books  are  being  added  as  fast  as  current  library 
work  will  allow.  A  classed  subject  catalogue,  and  departmental  sub- 
ject finding  lists  are  also  being  prepared. 

Bibliographies  are  prepared  covering  the  subjects  of  the  various 
annual  inter-collegiate,  inter-society  and  class  debates.  The  Library 
is  a  depository  for  the  publications  of  the  Federal  Government.  These 
are  checked  up,  classified  and  made  as  available  as  possible  through 
general  and  special  government  .books  and  card  catalogues  and 
indexes.  The  Library  is  open  during  the  collegiate  and  summer 
school  sessions,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  from  9  A.  M.  to 
1:50  P.  M.,  3  to  5,  and  7:30  to  9:30  P.  M.  It  is  open  from  9  to  12  A. 
M.  on  holidays;  and  on  Sundays,  during  the  winter  months,  from  3 
to  6  P.  M. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

OF  THE 

University  of  Georgia. 


Graduate  courses  may  be  offered  in  any  school  of  Franklin  College 
or  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Before 
publication  the  details  of  such  courses  as  are  proposed  to  be  offered 
are  submitted  by  the  head  of  the  School,  have  consideration  by  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Graduate  work,  and  are  approved  by  the 
Academic  Council  of  the  University. 

These  courses  are  conducted  by  methods  varying  with  the  different 
Schools,  and  form  the  logical  continuation  of  the  undergraduate  work 
done  in  these  Schools.  Details  of  authorized  graduate  courses  may 
be  found  under  the  special  statements  from  the  schools  of  Franklin 
College  and  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Graduate  Students  are  received  as  candidates  for  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science.  Students  applying  for  these 
degrees  must  have  graduated  at  this  institution  or  some  other  of  sim- 
ilar grade,  and  are  admitted  on  presentation  of  their  diplomas.  Should 
a  student  desire  to  pursue  graduate  courses  in  which  his  undergraduate 
training  has  not  been  as  full  as  that  here  given,  he  may  be  required 
to  attend  the  regular  college  classes  in  addition. 

Fellowships. — To  encourage  graduate  work  in  the  University,  the 
Trustees  have  instituted  a  system  of  fellowships.  Remuneration  is 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  annually.  Competition  for  fellow- 
ships is  open  to  graduates  of  this  and  other  institutions,  subject  to  the 
following  regulations: 

1.  Applications  for  fellowships  must  be  filed  with  the  Chancellor 
in  writing  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  accompanied  by  evidence  of  special  aptitude  for  the  de- 
partment selected,  and  the  written  endorsement  of  the  professors  in 
that  department. 

2.  Fellows  are  to  perform  any  duties  assigned  them  by  the  head 
of  the  department,  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty,  and  to  cooperate 
in  upholding  the  University,  and  promoting  scholarship  and  good 
order. 

3.  Each  fellow  shall  pursue  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the 
head  of  this  department  and  the  Faculty.     In  every  case  he  shall  give 
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evidence  of  progress  by  preparing  a  thesis,  delivering  a  lecture,  or 
passing  a  formal  examination. 

4.  Fellows  are  authorized  to  form  special  classes  of  the  students 
of  the  University  who  may  be  backward  in  their  classes,  or  who  may 
for  any  reason  require  the  special  care  of  a  tutor,  and  to  receive  com- 
pensation for  such  classes. 

5.  Fellowships  are  held  for  one  year  with  privilege  of  renewal. 
Degrees. — The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  are 

conferred  by  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia  in  accordance 
with  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  or  M.  S.  must  have  received 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  from  this  University  or  some  other  insti- 
tution approved  by  the  Faculty. 

2.  The  candidate  must  pursue  here  and  complete  satisfactorily 
one  major  and  two  minor  graduate  courses.  These  courses  must  in- 
clude three  different  subjects  in  at  least  two  different  schools.  (Thus, 
History  and  Political  Economy  may  be  taken  as  different  subjects, 
though  grouped  in  one  school;  so,  Physics  and  Astronomy,  etc.)  The 
choice  of  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  faculty,  after  reference 
to  its  Committee  on  Graduate  Work.  A  major  course  in  any  school 
is  based  upon  and  is  an  extension  of  the  Senior  or  most  advanced  under- 
graduate class  of  that  school.  A  minor  course  may  be  based  upon 
and  be  an  extension  of  the  most  advanced  undergraduate  class  of  the 
school  required  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  which  the  applicant  for 
the  master's  degree  received. 

3.  For  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  the  major  course  and  at  least  one 
minor  must  be  selected  from  the  schools  of  Group  1;  for  the  degree  of 
M.  S.,  from  the  schools  of  Group  II. 

Group  I.  Philosophy  and  Education,  History  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  English  and  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  Romance  Languages. 

Group  II.  Mathematics,  Chemistry  and  Geology,  Physics  and 
Astronomy,  Biology. 

4.  After  the  professors  under  whom  the  candidate  has  pursued 
graduate  courses  have  reported  to  the  Faculty  that  he  has  satisfac- 
torily pursued  courses  and  has  passed  written  examinations  upon  them, 
he  shall  be  examined  orally  by  the  Faculty. 

For  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  the  student  must  complete  all 
the  studies  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering;  must  graduate  in  one  modern  language;  and  must  com- 
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plete  satisfactorily  additional  work  in  the  Departments  of  Physics, 
Chemistry,   Geology  and  Engineering. 

For  the  degree  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  the  student  must  com- 
plete satisfactorily  additional  work  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  an  original  thesis. 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 


STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

D.  C.  BARROW,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Chancellor. 

C.    M.    SNELLING,    A.    M.,    Dean    of  the    Faculty,    and  Professor  of 

Mathematics. 


H.  C.  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,   Professor  of  Chemistry,  and 
Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

W.  H.  BOCOCK,  A.  M.,  Milledge  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSON,     Ph.    D.,    Professor  of  History  and   Political 
Science. 

W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

J.  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor    of    English     Language     and     Teutonic 
Philology. 

J.  LLTSTRAT,  Bach,  fes  Lett.,  Professor  of  Romance   Languages. 

A.  H.  PATTERSON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

R.  E.  PARK,  A.  M.,  Lilt.  D.,   Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Lit- 
erature. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

J.  S.  STEWART,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

S.  V.  SANFORD,  A.  B.,    Junior    Professor    of    Rhetoric    and    English 
Literature. 

U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  B.  S.,  Adjunct    Professor  of  Physics  and    Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

W.  O.  PAYNE,  A.  M.,  Adjunct    Professor    of    History    and    Political 
Science. 

R.  P.  STEPHENS,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

H.  V.  BLACK,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

R.  P.  BROOKS,  B.  A.,  Adjunct     Professor    of    Georgia     History    and 
Sociology. 
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R.  L.  McWHORTER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

M.  D.  DuBOSE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English  Language  and    Teutonic 

Philology. 
I.  KOPLOWITZ,  Lecturer  in  Hebrew. 
T.  FORT,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
J.  M.  READE,  B.  S.  A.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 
8.  M.  SALYER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

SCHOOLS  OF  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 

(Arranged  in  the  order  of  official  seniority  of  the  professors.) 

Chemistry. 

Mathematics. 

Biology. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

English  Language  and  Teutonic  Philology. 

Romance  Languages. 

Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Secondary  Education. 

Geology. 

From  these  schools  systematic  courses  of  instruction  are  arranged, 
leading  to  degrees,  as  described  below. 

ENTRANCE  SUBJECTS. 

The  following  subjects  are  required  for  admission  to  Franklin 
College:  English,  History,  Plane  Geometry,  High  School  Algebra, 
Latin  and  either  Greek  or  German.  (For  details  as  to  subjects  and 
methods  of  admission,  see  pages  20  to  31). 

ADMISSION  TO  SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

For  admission  to  the  Sophomore  Class,  the  student  must  offer  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  Solid  Geometry,  Advanced 
Algebra,  Plane  Trigonometry,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  courses  in 
Latin,  English  and  History  and  either  Greek  or  German  pursued  by 
the  Freshman  Class  and  given  in  the  table  below.  In  this  table  the 
figure  attached  to  the  name  of  the  subject  refers  to  the  course  de- 
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scribed  under  that  number  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  courses 
offered  in  that  school.  Thus,  "English  2"  in  the  table  below  means 
the  course  in  Composition  and  Rhetoric  described  in  the  statement 
of  the  School  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  on  page  73.  The 
figure  at  the  end  of  the  line  means  the  number  of  recitation  hours 
per  week  in  that  course. 

DEGREE. 

The  one  undergraduate  degree  given  in  Franklin  College  is  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Options  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes 
must  be  selected  after  conference  with  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College. 

The  subjects  entering  into  the  course  for  this  degree  are  given 
below: 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 
Required  of  Freshmen.  Required  of  Sophomores. 


English  2 3 

Greek  3  or  German  2% 3 

History  2 3 

Latin  1 3 

Mathematics  1,  2,  3 6 

Military  Science 1 


English  3 3 

Greek  4  or  German  3| 3 

History  4 3 

Latin  2 3 

Mathematics  5,  7 3 

Physics  1 3 


19 


18 


II. 


Ill 


Junior. 

{  English  Language  1  __  3  ) 

|  French  1 3  | 

■(  German  4 3  )>   One  required;  three  may  be  taken 

|  Greek  5 3  | 

^  Latin  3 3  J 

(  Botany  3 3  ) 

|       or    * 

[  Zoology  6 3  )    One  required;  two  may  be  taken. 

|  Chemistry  2 3  | 

^Physics  2 3  J 

(  English  Literature  ^| 

J       4-5,  or  6-7-8,  or  8-11   3  I  .    .,     , 

|  History  5,6 3  (    One  required;  three  may  be  taken. 

I  Philosophy  1,  2 3  J 
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Education  1,  2 3 

Mathematics8 3 

Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours  required. 

Jin  case  German  is  selected  instead  of  Greek,  the  candidate  may 
offer  German  2  and  3  instead  of  Greek  3  and  4,  in  which  case  he 
must  offer  French  1  and  2  in  addition  to  the  five  required  Junior, 
and  the  five  required  Senior  courses.  French  thus  offered  will  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  Group  I.  in  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Senior. 

{  English  Language  2  __   3  ^| 

|  French  2 4  | 

I.  <J  German  5 3  )>  One  required;  three  may  be  taken. 

|  Greek  5  or  6 3  | 

^  Latin  4 3  J 

f  Botany  3 3  ) 

j       or 

TT     j  Zoology  6  or  7-8 3  (* 

IL    ]  Chemistry  2,  4,  3-6,  or        >  0ne  retluired;  two  maT  be  taken- 

5-6 3 

IPhysics  2  or  3 3j 

\  Economics  14,15 3  / 

IIL  )  Philosophy,  3,  4  or  1,  2  3  \     0ne  requlredJ  two  may  be  taken- 

Astronomy  and  Geology  3 

Education  1-2  or  3  ___  3 
English  Literature  4-5, 

or  6-7-8,  or  8-11,  or 

9-10 3 

History  5,  6,  or  8,  9.  _.  3 

Italian  1 3 

French  1 3 

German  4 3 

Mathematics  9,  10 3 

Spanish  1 3 

Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours  required. 

The  following  arrangements  of  subjects  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  are  offered  for  the  guidance  of  students.     If  other    arrange- 
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ments  are  desired,  the  choice  of  subjects  must  be  submitted  to    the 
Dean  for  approval. 


Junior. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

(Classical.) 

(Math. -Classical.) 

(Hist.-Polit.) 

Latin,  3. 

Mathematics,  8. 

History,  5,  6. 

Greek,  5. 

Latin,  3. 

Latin,  3. 

French  1. 

or 

or 

or 

Greek,  5. 

Mathematics,  8. 

German,  4. 

French,  1. 

French,  1. 

Chemistry,  2. 

or 

or 

Elective,  from  Group 

German  4. 

German,  4. 

III. 

Chemistry,  2. 

Chemistry,  2. 

Elective,  from  Group 

Elective. 

III. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

(Philos.-Pedag.) 

(English-Xeutonic.) 

(English-Roman 

Psychology,  1,  2. 

English,  5-6,  7-8. 

English,  5-6,  7-8. 

Education,  1,  2. 

German,  4. 

French,  1. 

History,  5,  6. 

English  Language,  1. 

Latin,  3. 

Chemistry,  2. 

Chemistry,  2. 

Chemistry,  2. 

Elective,  from  Group 
I. 

Elective. 

Elective. 

Senior. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

(Classical.) 

(Math. -Classical.) 

(Hist.-Polit.) 

Latin,  4. 

Latin,  4. 

History,  8,  9. 

Greek,  5  or  6. 

or 

Economics,  14,  15. 

French,  1  or  2. 

Greek,  5  or  6. 

French,  1  or  2. 

or 

French,  1  or  2. 

or 

German,  4  or  5. 

or 

German,  4  or  5. 

Botany,  3. 

German,  4  or  5. 

Botany,  3. 

or 

Botany,  3. 

or 

Zoology,  6. 

or 

Zoology,  6. 

Elective,  from  Group 

Zoology,  6. 

Elective. 

Ill  Elective,  from  Group 

III. 
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D. 

(Philos.-Pedag.) 

Philosophy,  3,  4. 
Education,  1,  2,  3. 

or 
Economics,  14,  15. 
English,  9,  10. 
Botany,  3. 

or 
Zoology,  6. 
Elective,  from  Group 

I. 


(English-Teutonic.)       (English-Romance.) 

English,  9,  10.  English,  9,  10. 

German,  4  or  5.  French,  2. 

English  Language,  2.    Spanish,  1. 
Botany,  3.  or 

or  Italian,  1. 

Zoology,  6.  Botany,  3. 

Elective.  or 

Zoology,  6 

Elective 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


CHEMISTRY. 


H.  C.  WHITE,  Professor. 
H.  V.  BLACK,  Adjunct  Professor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  Franklin  College: 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry;  College  Course.  Three  hours  per  week 
of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  three  terms. 
Texts:  Remsen,  Manual  of  Chemistry;  Holleman-Cooper,  Text  Book 
of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry;  College  Course.  Three  hours  per  week 
of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  first  and 
second  terms.     Text:     Remsen;  Organic  Chemistry. 

5.  Physical  Chemistry.     Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures  and 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  first  and  second  terms. 
Text:     Walker,  Physical  Chemistry. 

6.  History  of  Chemistry.     Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures  and 
recitations  for  third  term.     Text:     Meyer,  History  of  Chemistry. 

A  charge  of  $2.50  is  made  for  chemicals  used  in  the  laboratory 
courses.  Necessary  apparatus  is  furnished  students  on  deposit  to 
cover  breakage. 

GEOLOGY. 

Vacant.  $ 

1.  General  Geology. — Three  hours  per  week,  second  half-year. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  at  first  a  general  one,  embracing  the  study 
of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  minerals  and  common  rocks,  the 
decay  of  rocks,  and  the  formation  of  soils.  Following  this  is  a  more 
extended  course  of  Structural, .Dynamical,  and  Historical  Geology. 


{Temporarily  in  charge  of  the  professor  of  Chemistry. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

C.  M.  SNELLING,  Professor. 

R.  P.  STEPHENS,  Adjunct  Professor. 

TOMLINSON  FORT,  Instructor. 

Of  the  following,  courses  1,  2,  3,  5  and  7  are  required  of  all  can- 
didates for  the  A.  B.  degree;  courses  1,  2,  3,  4  and  6  are  required  of 
all  candidates  for  the  B.  S.  degree;  courses  8,  9  and  10  may  be  elected 
by  students  in  either  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  courses,  but  they  are  required  of 
all  engineering  students. 

1.  Algebra. — The  work  of  the  Freshman  Class  will  include  Graph- 
ical Representation,  Simultaneous  Quadratic  Equations,  Mathe- 
matical Induction,  Binomial  Theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents, 
Progressions,  Permutations  and  Combinations,  Complex  Numbers 
and  as  much  of  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants  as  is  given 
in  Hawkes's  Advanced  Algebra.  (Freshman  Class).  Three  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  year.     Text:     Hawkes's  Advanced  Algebra. 

2.  Solid  Geometry. — (Freshman  Class.)  Three  hours  per  week 
for  first   half  year.     Text:     Went  worth's  Solid   Geometry   (revised). 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry. — (Freshman  Class.)  Three  hours  per 
week  for  the  second  half  year.  Texts:  Murray's  Plane  Trigonome- 
try and  Murray's  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables. 

4.  Algebra  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — The  first  part  of  this 
course  will  be  from  mimeographed  notes  on  Convergency  and  Sum- 
mation of  Series,  Binomial  Theorem  for  all  exponents,  Undetermined 
Coefficients,  Logarithms.  The  second  part  will  include  the  usual  sub- 
jects in  Spherical  Trigonometry.  (Sophomore  Class.)  Three  hours  per 
per  week  the  first  term.  Texts:  Murray's  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
Murray's  Tables. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry  (Shorter  Course).  Coordinates,  Straight 
Line,  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola  and  General  Equation  of  the 
Second  Degree.  (Sophomore  Class).  Three  hours  per  week  for  the 
first  half  year.     Text:     Nichols's  Analytic  Geometry. 

6.  Analytic  Geometry.  In  addition  to  a  more  thorough  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects  in  course  5,  this  course  will  include  an  intro- 
ductory study  of  Higher  Plane  Curves  and  of  Solid  Geometry.  (Soph- 
omore Class).     Four  hours  per  week  for  the  second  half  year. 

Text:     Smith  and  Gale's  Elements  of  Analytic  Geometry. 
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7.  Calculus  (Introductory).  Elementary  principles  of  Differ- 
entiation and  Integration  with  applications.  (Sophomore  Class). 
Three  hours  per  week  for  the  second  half  year.  Text:  Nichols's 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Courses  4  and  6  may  be  elected  by  men  in  the  A.  B.  course  in- 
stead of  courses  5  and  7. 

8.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Three  hours  per  week 
throughout  the   year.     Text:     Nichols. 

Course  8  is  elective  for  those  who  have  taken  course  6  or  7. 

9.  Differential  Equations.  Three  hours  per  week  for  the  first 
half  year. 

Text:     Cohen's  Differential  Equations. 

10.  Theory  of  Equations.  Three  hours  per  week  for  the  second 
half  year. 

Text:     Burnside  and  Panton's  Theory  of  Equations. 

Courses  9  and  10  are  elective  for  those  who  have  taken  course  7  or  8. 

Graduate  Courses  in  Mathematics. 

Of  the  following  named  courses,  the  requirement  for  a  major  will 
be  two  lectures  or  recitations  per  week  in  each  of  any  three,  together 
with  an  original  paper  covering  an  investigation  of  some  related  topic 
to  be  assigned  by  the  department. 

1.  Differential  Equations. 

An  elementary  course  in  Ordinary  and  Partial  Differential  Equa- 
tions, with  especial  reference  to  methods  of  solution  of  equations 
most  frequently  occurring  in  the  physical  sciences. 

2.  Vector  Analysis. 

A  course  of  lectures  in  which  a  system  of  coordinates  is  presented 
and  their  advantages  in  certain  classes  of  problems  illustrated. 

3.  Projective  Geometry. 

A  course  in  Synthetic  Geometry,  based  upon  Holgate's  translation 
of  Reye,  with  reference  to  Cremona  and  Enriques. 

4.  Theoretical  Mechanics. 

An  analytical  treatment  of  certain  questions  in  Statics  and 
Dynamics  with  the  aid  of  the  Calculus.  A  large  number  of  problems 
illustrating  the  principles  will  be  given. 
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BIOLOGY. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Professor. 
J.  M.  READE,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

The  following:  courses  are  offered  in  biological  sciences: 

Botany. 

1.  Introductory  Botany.  This  course  begins  with  a  study  of 
the  plant  cell,  and  leads  through  the  organization  of  cells  to  the  struc- 
ture and  activities  of  familiar  higher  plants.  It  is  arranged  to  give 
a  synopsis  of  the  subject  in  the  various  fields  of  morphology,  physi- 
ology, ecology  and  classification  to  those  who  follow  the  subject  no  fur- 
ther, and  a  foundation  for  higher  work  to  those  who  do.  One  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly.      Optional  for  Juniors. 

2.  General  Plant  Morphology.  This  course  gives  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  groups  and  the  special  theoretical  problems  connected 
with  them.  The  Thallophytes  furnish  such  topics  as  lines  of  descent, 
relationships,  evolution  of  sex,  life  histories,  living  conditions;  the 
mosses  and  ferns  furnish  the  problems  of  alternation  of  generations 
and  heterospory,  while  with  the  higher  plants  are  raised  the  questions 
of  the  origin  of  species  and  the  improvement  of  cultivated  crops. 
Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly.  Optional  for 
Seniors. 

NOTE. — Students  in  the  A.  B.  course  who  wish  to  carry  their 
botanical  studies  farther  may  take  in  addition  courses  3  and  4,  or  3 
and  5,  or  6.     For  details  of  these,  see  State  College  statement. 

Zoology. 

8.  General  Zoology.  This  course  is  based  upon  the  laboratory 
study  of  a  series  of  selected  types  representing  most  of  the  main  di- 
visions of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  morphological  point  of  view 
predominates,  but  attention  is  also  given  to  physiology,  ecology,  em- 
bryology and  classification,  and  in  addition  each  group  is  used  to 
illustrate  some  important  theoretical  question  for  which  it  is  especially 
suited.  Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  This  is  mainly  a  lecture 
course,  but  a  certain  amount  of  use  is  made  of  Linville  and  Kelly's 
Text  Book  of  Zoology,  while  Pratt's  Invertebrate  Zoology  is  used 
as  a  laboratory  manual. 

NOTE. — Franklin  College  students  wishing  to  take  two  years  in 
biological  studies  are  ordinarily  advised  to  give  one  year  to  Zoology. 
and  one  to  Botany.  Those  who  expect  to  take  up  medicine  later 
and   who  have  the  proper  preparation  in  Chemistry  and   Physiology 
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may  be  admitted  to  courses  9  and  10,  for  details  of  which  see  State 
College  statement. 

Laboratory  Work.  The  department  possesses  special  laborato- 
ries for  each  of  the  courses  given  (see  page  18).  The  equipment  for 
these  courses  is  ample. 

By  special  action  of  the  Faculty  an  extra  laboratory  period  of  two 
hours  weekly  is  required  in  addition  to  the  three  hours  of  class  work, 
but  extra  laboratory  time  is  secured  whenever  needed  by  substi- 
tuting a  two  hour  laboratory  period  for  a  class  hour. 

A  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged  for  each  laboratory  course,  for  which  the 
student  is  furnished  a  microscope  and  everything  needed  except  dis- 
secting instruments  and  drawing  materials. 


GREEK. 


W.  H.  BOCOCK,  Professor. 
R.  L.  McWHORTER,  Instructor. 

The  standard  of  this  school  depends  largely  upon  the  character 
of  work  done  in  the  preparatory  schools  of  Georgia.  The  require- 
ments for  admission,  given  elsewhere,  are  based  directly  upon  that 
work.  With  this  basis,  the  guiding  principles  of  the  courses  given  to 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  are  the  early  mastery  of  the 
forms,  a  minimum  of  syntax,  the  reading  of  the  language  in  mass  as 
rapicfly  as  is  consistent  with  thoroughness. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  the  standard  syntax  of  Attic  prose 
is  treated  systematically,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  the 
student  to  an  appreciation  of  the  artistic  forms  of  Greek  literature. 
There  is  in  all  classes  some  practice  in  reading  at  sight.  Exercises 
are  given  in  translating  from  English  into  Greek,  both  in  order  to 
sharpen  observation  of  the  Greek  read,  and  as  an  indispensable  aid 
to  exact  scholarship.  Lectures  on  Metres  are  given  in  connection 
with  the  reading  of  the  poets,  with  practice  in  the  recitation  of  the 
Dactylic  Hexameter,  the  Iambic  Trimeter,  and  other  common  verse- 
forms. 

For  the  study  of  geography  and  history,  and  for  the  archaeological 
illustration  of  the  authors  read,  the  lecture  room  and  library  are  pro- 
vided with  books,  maps,  and  photographs. 

1.  For  Beginners. — (See  requirements  for  entrance,  page  26). 
An  introductory  book,  followed  by  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  1. 
Six  hours  a  week.      Prof.  Bocock,  Mr.  McWhorter. 
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3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  beginning  with  Book  II.  Three  hours 
a  week.  Required  unless  both  German  and  French  be  substituted. 
Prof.  Bocock. 

4.  a.  Homer,  b.  Xenophon,  Lysias.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Required  unless  both  German  and  French  be  substituted.  Prof. 
Bocock. 

5.  a.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  tragedy,  b.  Selections 
from  the  Orators,  c.  History  of  the  Literature.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Optional  for  Juniors  or  Seniors.      Prof.  Bocock. 

6.  a.  Tragedy,  b.  Plato,  c.  History  of  the  Literature.  <l. 
Summary  review  of  various  parts  of  previous  courses.  Three  hours  a 
week.      Optional  for  Seniors.      Mr.  McWhorter. 

Graduate  Courses  are  based  on  the  attainments  of  Bachelors  of 
Arts  of  Franklin  College  who  have  completed  courses  1  to  6  inclusive. 
The  courses  given  in  recent  years  have  varied  in  range  and  rating 
(major,  minor,  half-minor).  Detailed  information  will  be  furnished 
on  application. 

2.  For  students  whose  preparation  for  course  3  is  deficient.  Va- 
rious sections,  with  a  varying  number  of  hours  a  week,  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  sections.      Mr.  McWhorter. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSON,  Professor. 
W.  O.  PAYNE,  Adjunct  Projessor. 
R.  P.  BROOKS,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Greek  and  Roman  Histcrj',  with  a  brief  review  of  the  early 
Oriental  nations,  and  continued  through  the  period  of  Mediaeval 
history  ending  with  the  treaty  of  Verdun.  This  course  is  designed  for 
those  who  do  not  offer  Ancient  History  for  entrance.  Three  hours  a 
week  through  the  year.  Text:  Myers'  Ancient  History.  Prof. 
Payne. 

2.  History  of  Europe. — An  elementary  study  of  European  history 
from  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Three  hours 
a  week  during  first  and  second  terms.  Text:  Robinson's  History 
of  Western  Europe.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Dr.  McPherson,  Profs. 
Payne  and  Brooks. 

3.  History  of  Georgia.  A  short  course  embracing  a  sketch  of 
the  political  history  of  the  State,  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  a  study  of  the  civil  government  of  Georgia.     Three  hours 
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per  week  during  third  term.      Text:     McPherson's  Civil  Government 
of  Georgia.      Required  of  Freshmen.      Prof.  Brooks. 

4.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  England. — Especial  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  development  of  parliament,  the  cabinet,  and 
the  various  phases  of  local  government — township,  parish,  manor, 
hundred  and  county — with  the  object  of  laying  a  thorough  foundation 
for  the  subsequent  study  of  American  institutions.  The  contemporary 
progress  of  European  events  is  kept  constantly  in  review.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Text:  Terry's  History  of  England. 
Required  of  Sophomores.      Profs.  Payne  and  Brooks. 

5.  Political  History  of  the  United  States. — The  Epoch  Series  in 
American  history  is  used  as  a  guide.  Lectures,  essays  and  reports 
upon  assigned  topics  by  members  of  the  class  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  work.  Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year.  Optional  for  Juniors. 
Dr.  McPherson. 

6.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. —  An  historical 
and  interpretative  study  of  American  institutions.  Three  hours  a 
week,  second  half  year.  Text:  Thorp's  Constitutional  History  of 
the  United   States.      Optional  for  Juniors.      Dr.  McPherson. 

7.  The  History  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Rome. —  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Law  School  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  each  year 
upon  the  historical  development  of  the  Roman  Law  and  its  influence 
upon  modern  legal  systems.  Spring  term.  Required  of  Senior  Lair 
students.      Dr.  McPherson. 

8.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era. — An  advanced 
course.  Optional  for  Seniors.  After  a  preliminary  study  of  European 
conditions  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  the  progress  of  events  is  fol- 
lowed in  detail  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Three  hours  a  week,  first 
half  year.      Prof.   Pai/ne. 

9.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. —  An  advanced  course.  Op- 
tional for  Seniors  who  have  taken  course  8.  The  progress  of  events  is 
followed  in  detail  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  1878.  Summary 
by  lecture  from  1878  to  the  present.  Three  hours  a  week,  second 
half    year.      Prof.    Pai/ne. 

10.  History  of  Georgia.  An  advanced  lecture  course.  The  po- 
litical, constitutional,  and  economic  history  of  the  State,  with  constant 
references  to  original  sources.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for 
Juniors  owl  Seniors.      Prof.  Brooks. 

1 1 .  The  English  Constitution  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. — A  grad- 
uate course  comprising  a  thorough  study  of  the  foundations  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions,  and  their  development  through  the  mediaeval 
period.  It  is  based  upon  Stubbs'  Constitutional  History  of  England, 
and  is  rated  as  a  minor  study  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Three  hours  :i 
week,    first    half   year.       Dr.   McPherson. 
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12.  The  English  Constitution  Since  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. — A 
graduate  course  based  upon  the  constitutional  histories  of  Hallam  and 
May,  and  covering  the  later  phases  of  the  development  of  English 
institutions.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  half  year.  Rated  as  a 
minor.     Dr.  McPhcrson. 

Courses  1 1  and  12  are  together  rated  as  a  Major  study  for  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  Each  includes  parallel  reading,  tested  by  frequent  examin- 
ations. When  taken  as  a  Major,  a  dissertation  involving  original 
investigation  must  be  presented  and  approved  before  the  candidate 
is  admitted  to  final  examination. 

13.  History  of  Georgia. — A  graduate  course  in  methodology.  The 
student  will  receive  training  in  the  use  of  original  sources;  and  will 
be  required  to  familiarize  himself  with  all  the  primary  and  secondary 
sources  of  the  history  of  the  State.  Three  hours  per  week.  Rated  as 
a  Minor.      Prof.  Brooks. 

14.  Economics. — A  general  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
Political  Economy.  Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year.  Optional 
for  Seniors.     Dr.  McPherson. 

15.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  principles  ac- 
quired in  course  14  are  here  applied  in  a  systematic  review  of  the 
economic  and  financial  experience  of  the  country,  and  in  a  careful 
study  of  the  leading  problems  of  the  day.  Three  hours  a  week,  second 
half  year.      Optional  for  Seniors.     Dr.   McPherson. 

16.  Economic  Theory. — -A  graduate  course  will  be  offered  if  ap- 
plication be  made  before  October  1.  The  last  given  consisted  of  a 
critical  study  of  the  following  authors:  Nicholson,  "Principles  of 
Political  Economy";  Marshall,  "Principles  of  Economics,  "  and  Boehm- 
Bawerk,  "Positive  Theory  of  Capital."     Dr.   McPherson. 


LATIN. 

W.  D.  HOOPER,  Professor. 
R.  L.  McWHORTER,  Instructor. 

1.  Selections  from  Livy.  (Bechtel).  Study  of  the  leading  con- 
structions  of   syntax.     Three  hours  per  week.     Required  of  Freshmen. 

2.  Livy,  Book  XXII.  Horace,  selected  Odes  and  Epodes.  The 
study  of  syntax  is  continued.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of 
Sophomores. 

3.  Horace,  selected  Satires  and  Epistles;  Tacitus,  Annals;  His- 
tory of  the  Literature.     Three  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Juniors. 
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4.     Plautus,  Terence;  Cicero's    letters.     Three    hours    per    week. 
Optional  for  Seniors. 

Regular  exercises  in  translation  from  English  into  Latin  are  given 
in  all  courses. 

The  Gildersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Grammar  is  used. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  TEUTONIC  PHILOLOGY. 

JOHN  MORRIS,  Professor. 
M.  D.  DuBOSE,  Instructor. 

English  Language. 

1.  Old  and  Middle  English  (Phonology,  Inflexions  and  Transla- 
tion).— Text  books:  Smith's  Old  English  Grammar,  Chaucer's  Pro- 
logue and  Knight's  Tale,  with  lectures  based  on  ten  Brink's  "Chau- 
cer's Sprache  und  Verskunst."  Three  hours  a  week.  Optional  jor 
Juniors. 

2.  Old  English  Epic  Poetry,  Gothic  and  Comparative  Grammar. — 
Text-books:  Wyatt's  Beowulf,  Wright's  Gothic  Primer.  Lectures 
based  on  Streitberg's  "Urgermanische  Grammatik. "  Three  hours  a 
week.     Optional  for  Seniors. 

3.  A  Graduate  Course  will  be  offered  in  case  there  are  any  ap- 
plications for  it  before  October  1. 

German. 

1.  German  1  is  a  course  for  beginners  who  are  conditioned  in 
German  and  wish  to  substitute  both  German  and  French  for  Greek 
in  the  A.  B.  degree.  For  1907-08  this  course  comprised  an  elementary 
grammar  and  reader,  with  daily  written  and  oral  exercises  in  parsing 
and  in  translation  from  English  into  German.     Five  hours  per  week. 

2.  German  2  continues  the  work  of  German  1.  The  course  con- 
sists of  translation  of  simple  texts,  with  review  of  grammar  by  means 
of  constant  parsing,  and  exercises  in  both  speaking  and  writing  Ger- 
man.    Three  hours  per  week.      Optional  for  Freshmen. 

3.  German  3.  The  class  will  meet  fully  the  requirements  for 
entrance,  with  advanced  standing,  to  the  larger  Universities  of  the 
country.     Three  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Sophomores. 

4.  German  4  is  an  elementary  course  offered  as  one  of  the  Junior 
Language  options.  After  an  oral  introduction  of  several  weeks,  given 
exclusively  in  German,  the  class  takes  up  a  grammar  or  method  book 
and  works  carefully  through  all  the  exercises,  both  oral  and  written. 
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Conversation  is  also  continued  with  the  aid  of  such  text  books  as 
Guerber's  Mrerchen  und  Erzaehlungen,  Wesselhoeft's  German  Exercises, 
Carruth's  Reader,  Stern's  Studien  und  Plaudereien  or  Newson's  First 
German  Book.     Three  hours  per  week.      Optional  for  Juniors. 

5.  German  5  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  course.  The 
class  translates  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  prose  texts.  Most  of  this 
work  is  done  outside  of  the  class  room,  but  a  ^careful  examination  is 
held  on  each  book  when  completed.  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing 
German  continues  throughout  the  year.  Four  hours  per  week.  Op- 
tional for  Seniors. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 
J.  LUSTRAT,  Professor. 

French. 

1.  French  1.  Four  hours  per  week.  Introductory  French  course 
based  upon  Natural  Method  and  the  most  essential  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar. The  various  inflections,  forms  of  words,  verbs  and  constructions 
of  sentences  are  carefully  taught  from  the  beginning,  but  systematic 
study  of  grammar  is  not  taken  up  until  the  second  half  year,  at  which 
time  translation  and  writing  of  letters  in  French  are  also  started.  Text- 
books: Short  French  Grammar  and  French  Composition,  by  Grand- 
gent.  "Un  Cas  de  Conscience"  (Gervais),  "L'Abbe  Constantin" 
(Hal^vy)  and  Sans  Famille,  (H.  Malot)  are  read  in  the  classroom  dur- 
ing the  last  three  months.     OpHonal  for  Juniors. 

2.  French  2. — Three  hours  per  week.  Study  of  grammatical 
difficulties.  Translation  from  English  into  French,  and  French  into 
English,  either  after  preparation  or  at  sight.  French  composition 
writing.  Reading  of  novels  written  by  best  French  writers.  ■  Study 
of  classics  with  parallel  reading  of  some  of  their  works.  Weekly  lec- 
tures on  French  literature  are  delivered  in  French.  Optional  for 
Seniors. 

Text-Books. — Short  French  Grammar  and  French  Composition, 
by  Grandgent.     Histoire  de  la  Literature  Franeaise,  by  Demogeot. 

The  texts  chosen  for  reading  purposes  may  vary  each  year.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1907-08  the  following  books,  selected  from  American 
Edited  Books  for  Colleges,  were  read  in  the  classroom  or  outside: 

Monte  Cristo,  Dumas;  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,  Dumas;  Les  Mis- 
erables,  Hugo;  Colomba,  Merimt»e;  Graziella,  Lamartine;  Le  Roi  des 
Montagnes,  About;  Eugenie  Grandet,  Balzac;  Le  Cid,  Corneille;  Tar- 
tuffe,  Moliere;  Andromaque,  Racine;  La  Mare  au  Diable,  G.  Sand; 
Zadig,  Voltaire;  Le  Nabab,  Daudet. 
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Graduate  courses  varying  in  range  and  grading  may  be  offered  on 
application, but  candidates  for  such  courses  must  apply  for  them  before 
the  end  of  the  previous  year. 

Spanish. 

1.  Spanish  I.  Three  hours  per  week.  Introductory  Spanish 
course,  based  upon  Natural  Method  and  the  most  essential  rudiments 
of  grammar.  Inflexions,  forms,  verbs,  and  syntax  are  carefully  taught 
from  the  beginning.  Study  of  grammatical  difficulties.  Translation 
from  English  into  Spanish.  Spanish  Composition.  Reading  of 
masterpieces  of  Spanish  literature.  Parallel  reading.  The  texts 
chosen  for  reading  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Graduate  courses,  varying  in  range  and  grading,  may  be  offered 
on  application,  but  candidates  for  such  courses  must  apply  for  them 
before  the  close  of  the  previous  session. 

Italian. 

Three  hours  per  week.  A  one  year  course  is  offered  in  this  subject. 
It  is  realized  that  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Italian  can  be  acquired 
by  properly  prepared  students  in  one  year.  With  this  in  view,  read- 
ing on  preparation  and  at  sight  forms  the  bulk  of  the  instruction.  So 
much  grammatical  work  is  done  as  may  be  required  for  the  attainment 
of  this  object.  Italian  grammar  by  Grandgent.  Other  texts  may 
vary  from  year  to  year. 


PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

A.  H.  PATTERSON,  Professor. 

U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  Adjunct  Professor. 

W.  E.  STONE,  Assistant. 

1.  General  Physics. — An  elementary  course  covering  the  whole 
subject.  Three  hours  per  week.  Millikan  and  Gale's  First  Course 
in  Physics.  Required  of  Sophomores.  A  knowledge  of  Plane  Trig- 
onometry is  an  absolutely  necessary  entrance  requirement  for  this 
course.      Laboratory    work    may    be    required.      Prof.  Davenport. 

2.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  thorough  course  covering  the 
subjects  named.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors.  Jackson's  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  with  lectures  on 
mathematical  electricity.  Laboratory  work  may  be  required.  Prof. 
Patterson. 
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3.  Electrolysis,  Electron  Theory,  Electrical  Properties  of  Gases, 
Radio-activity. — Three  hours  per  week.  A  course  of  lectures  and 
advanced  reading  on  the  recent  developments  in  the  Physics 
of  the  Ether,  with  laboratory  work.  Optional  for  Seniors  who  have 
taken  Course  2.      Prof.  Patterson. 

4.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Three  hours  per  week,  first  half  year. 
Moulton's  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  Optional  for  Seniors.  Prof. 
Patterson. 


RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

R.  E.  PARK,  Jr.,  Professor. 

>.  V.  SAXFORD,  Junior  Professor. 

S.  M.  SALYER,  Instructor. 

1.  Composition  and  Grammar. — The  object  of  the  first  half  year 
of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  review  of  the  essentials 
of  English  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  Eng- 
lish sentence. 

The  object  of  the  second  half  year  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
some  of  the  American  and  English  classics,  and  to  give  him  constant 
practice  in  writing  English — themes,  paragraphs,  letters,  business 
forms.  For  special  students  in  the  One  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 
Six  hours  per  week. 

2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Detailed  study  and  practice  in 
construction  and  kinds  of  composition.  This  course  will  involve  con- 
tinual practice  in  writing  and  some  work  in  rhetorical  analysis.  Lec- 
tures, themes,  daily  exercises.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Three  hours 
a  week. 

3.  Outline  of  English  and  American  Literature  and  masterpieces 
of  selected  authors  studied  with  reference  to  (1)  elements  of  litera- 
ture. (2)  species  of  literature,  (3)  historical  development.  The  object 
of  this  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  history 
and  development  of  literature,  with  more  detailed  knowledge  of  certain 
periods.  Throughout  the  course  much  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
the  writing  of  essays  as  a  means  of  training  the  student  to  appreciate 
and  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  literature  studied.  Required  of 
Sophomores.     Three  hours  a  week. 

4.  Criticism.  The  principles  of  literary  criticism  and  the  prac- 
tical application  of  these  principles  to  the  various  forms  of  literature. 
Optional  for  Juniors.     Three  hours  a  week,  first  term. 

5.  The  English  Romantic  Movement.     This  course  traces  the  his- 
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tory  of  English  Romanticism  from  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  its  culmination  in  the  poetry  of  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Optional  for  Juniors.  Three  hours  a  week,  second 
and  third  terms. 

6.  Principles  of  English  Versification.  Lectures  on  Poetics.  The 
nature  of  English  verse,  from  an  aesthetic  as  well  as  a  structural  point 
of  view,  with  practical  exercises  in  scanning  of  English  metres.  Op- 
tional for  Juniors  and  Seniors.     Three  hours  a  week,  first  term. 

7.  Tennyson  and  Browning. — Readings,  class-room  study  and 
interpretation  of  texts,  and  occasional  papers  by  class.  Optional  for 
Juniors  and  Seniors.     Three  hours  a  week,  third  term. 

8.  English  Prose. — Study  of  the  great  prose  writers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  This  course  is  designed  especially 
for  students  of  prose  composition,  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
Course  11.  Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours  a  week, 
second  term. 

9.  Elizabethan  Dramatists.  Readings  and  critical  study  of  plays 
of  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Johnson,  Webster,  etc.  Preparation  of 
papers  on  the  sources,  structure  and  literary  qualities  of  the  plays 
read.      Optional  for  Seniors.     Three  hours  a  week,  first  term. 

10.  The  Novel.  The  development  of  the  English  novel.  Study 
of  representative  novels.  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Haw- 
thorne and  others.  Frequent  writing  of  brief  papers  on  subjects  in- 
volving collateral  readings  in  the  authors  discussed.  Optional  for 
Seniors.     Three  hours  a  week,  second  and  third  term. 

1 1  Advanced  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  This  course  is  designed 
for  those  students  who  have  already  acquired  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  working  principles  of  Rhetoric,  but  who  wish  to  acquire  great- 
er ease  and  accuracy  of  expression.  Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  and  third  terms. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Work  in  this  Department  is  optional  with  all  classes. 

(The  Department  of  Public  Speaking  is  at  present  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature.) 

Freshman. — Declamations  and  Interpretative  Readings.  One 
hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Sophomore. — Declamation  and  Interpretative  Readings  varied 
with  practice  and  Argumentation  and  Debate,  both  oral  and  written. 
One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Junior. — Argumentation  and  Debate,  with  practice  in  the  writing 
and  delivery  of  Orations.     One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Senior. — Argumentation  and  Debate  with  practice  in  the  writing 
and  delivery  of  Orations.     One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 
T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Professor. 

Philosophy. 

1.  Psychology. — A  course  in  General  Psychology  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  phenomena  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  mind;  with  experimental  demonstration.  Optional 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

2.  Logic. — Studies  in  both  deductive  and  inductive  logic  will  be 
included.     This  supplements  Course  1  for  one  year's  work. 

3.  Ethics. — A  historical  presentation  and  analysis  of  the  element- 
ary conceptions  of  ethics.     A  study  of  the  leading  schools  of    ethical 
philosophers  and  of  the  practical  bearings  of  the  subject,  especially 
the  contributions  of  modern  psychology  and  sociology  to  theories 
of  formation  of  characters.      Optional  for  Seniors. 

4.  History  of  Philosophy. — A  general  survey  of  the  field  and  an 
introduction  to  the  problems  of  philosophy.  The  emphasis  will  be 
laid  upon  the  movements  of  thought  during  later  centuries.  Optional 
for  Seniors. 

5.  Philosophical  Seminary.  Some  topics  or  particular  phases  of 
philosophy  will  be  selected  each  year  for  reading  and  discussion  fol- 
lowing and  completing  some  of  the  preceding  courses.  Optional  for 
Seniors. 

Education. 

1.  History  of  Education. — The  educational  theories  and  prac- 
tices of  the  great  peoples  of  the  world,  the  origin  and  development  of 
our  educational  ideals,  the  great  reformers  and  the  principles  derived 
from  them  will  be  considered.  A  course  treating  education  as  a  vital 
factor  of  social  progress  and  social  control,  therefore  not  narrowly  a 
professional  course,  but  one  both  liberal  and  practical  for  all  students 
alike.      Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

2.  Principles  of  Education. — A  study  of  the  applications  of  psy- 
chology, sociology,  ethics  and  biology,  to  the  problems  and  princi- 
ples of  education.      Optional  for  Seniors  and  Juniors. 

3.  Pedagogy. — (a)  An  application  of  the  principles  of  education 
to  teaching  generally,  to  the  recitation,  and  to  the  conventional  school 
branches  of  the  primary,  grammar  and  high  schools.  (6)  School  man- 
agement, organization,  supervision,  courses  of  study  and  their  related 
problems.      Optional  for  Seniors. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 
J.  S.  STEWART,    Professor. 

This  department  has  been  established  by  the  Board  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes:  (1)  giving  instruction  in  the  University  to  those 
students  who  may  desire  to  study  this  important  part  of  the  school 
system;  (2)  examining  the  work  and  equipment  of  such  high  schools 
and  academies  as  desire  to  be  "accredited"  by  the  University  and 
other  higher  institutions  accepting  the  same;  (3)aiding  in  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  high  schools  over  the  State  in  the  several  counties 
and  improving  the  present  high  schools,  so  that  a  good  secondary  school 
will  be  in  reach  of  every  youth  desiring  instruction  beyond  the  common 
schools.  In  the  work  of  developing  a  State  secondary  school  system  this 
department  welcomes  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  every  educa- 
tional force  in  the  State.  Bulletins  pertaining  to  the  development 
and  organization  of  high  schools  are  issued  each  year  by  this  depart- 
ment and  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  desiring  them  upon  application 
to  the  head  of  this  department. 

School  Management. — Study  of  the  organization,  curriculum  and 
administration  of  typical  school  systems,  state,  county,  city,  district. 
School  laws  of  Georgia  and  discussions  of  conditions  in  this  State.  The 
teacher.  Physical  conditions  of  school,  government  of  school,  testing 
work  of  teachers,  examinations,  promotions,  grading.  The  school 
and    the    community. 

The  High  School. — In  connection  with  this  course  the  general  sub- 
ject of  secondary  education  will  be  considered,  especially  the  place 
and  function  of  the  high  school;  a  discussion  of  the  essential  elements 
of  a  good  high  school,  together  with  a  consideration  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  Georgia  and  the  South;  proposed  solutions  of  the  many 
problems  of  secondary  education;  desired  lines  of  progress;  equip- 
ment, organization,  discipline,  courses  of  study;  methods  in  America 
and  in  the  leading  European  countries.     Three  hours  per  week. 

These  courses  will  be  given  as  a  part  of  the  full  year's  course  in  Educa- 
tion.     Elective  for  Seniors. 


HEBREW. 

I.  KOPLOWITZ,  Lecturer. 

A  lectureship  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  Literature  was  author- 
ized by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a  meeting  in  September,  1906. 

For  the  present,  an  elementary  course  is  offered,  covering  the 
reading  and  writing  of  simple  Hebrew  sentences,  with  the    use  of  the 
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printed  characters  and  the  script.  .Such  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  present  class  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  original  has  begun 
and  will  have  covered  a  considerable  portion  of  the  text  of  Genesis 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  Frequent  exercises  in  writing  Hebrew  are 
required,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  syntax  of  the  Hebrew 
read. 

The  work  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  is  open  to  all  students  of  the 
University. 

Text-books:  First  Reader;  "Sopho  Chayo."  Fischman  and  Lieber- 
mann.  Genesis  (Hebrew  text).  Spurrell's  Notes  on  Genesis.  Ele- 
ments of  Hebrew  Syntax,  W.  R.  Harper.  Mannheimer's  Hebrew 
Grammar.  Hebrew  Exercises,  Goldberger's  "Hammdabber  Bilshon 
Ammo."      Gesenius'  Hebrew-English  Lexicon.  Hebrew  Script. 


Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 


I.     THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 


STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

D.  C.  BARROW,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Chancellor. 

A.  M.  SOULE,  B.  S.  A.,  President,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

H.  C.  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Terrell  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

C.  M.  STRAHAN,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

C.  M.  SNELLING,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

J.  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  German. 

J.  LUSTRAT,  Bach.  £s  Lett.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

A.  H.  PATTERSON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

R.  E.  PARK,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and   Education. 

J.  S.  STEWART,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

J.  M.  KIMBROUGH,  Jr.,  1st  Lieut.  27th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Commandant 
of  Cadets. 

ALFRED  AKERMAN.  A.  B.,  M.  F.,    Professor  of  Forestry. 

S.  V.  SANFORD,  A.  B.,  Junior  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature. 

U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  B.  S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 
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E.  L.  GRIGGS,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

W.  0.  PAYNE,  A.  M.,  Adjunct    Professor    of    History    and     Political 

Science. 
H.  V.  BLACK,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
_R.  P.  BROOKS,  B.  A.,   Adjunct  Professor    of    Georgia     History     and 

Sociology. 
R.  P.  STEPHENS,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
R.  L.  McWHORTER,  A.  ML,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
M.  D.  DuBOSE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English  Language  and  German. 
T.  FORT,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
J.  M.  READE,  B.  S.  A.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 
S.  M.  SALYER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 


SCHOOLS    OF   THE  COLLEGE    OF   SCIENCE  AND    ENGINEERING. 

Biology. 

Chemistry. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Electrical  Engineering. 

English  Language  and  German. 

Forestry. 

Geology. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

Latin. 

Mathematics. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Physics. 

Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Romance  Languages. 

Secondary  Education. 

In  this  College  but  one  degree  is  given,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
It  is  believed  that  this  degree  should  be,  in  all  cases,  the  certificate 
of  satisfactory  completion  of  a  proper  course  of  mental  training  which, 
although  given  by  divers  arrangements  of  studies,  should  be  equally 
severe,  and,  therefore,  without  discrimination  as  to  title. 

During  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  a  practically  uniform 
and  prescribed  curriculum  is  enforced,  which  includes  mainly  the 
fundamental  studies  essential  to  mental  culture:  the  Mathematics: 
a  language  (other  than  English)  of  highly  developed  grammatical 
structure,  as  Latin  or  German;  the  English  language  in  its  grammati- 
cal forms,  and  Rhetoric;  History;  and  the  beginning  of  the  physical 
sciences,  exact  and  observational.     To  these  is  added  Drawing,  both 
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because  of  its  own  peculiar  and  valuable  training,  and  because  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  more  advanced  studies  in  the  physical  sciences  of 
succeeding  years. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  in  addition  to  fundamental  studies, 
options  are  allowed  among  certain  appropriate  groups  of  the  pure 
and  applied  sciences.  This  plan  guarantees  to  each  recipient  of  a 
degree  a  proper  amount  of  broad  general  training,  and  at  the  same 
time  permits  a  considerable  amount  of  technical  training  along  several 
special  lines.  Examination  of  the  curricula  will  show  that  provision 
is  thus  made  for  the  general  and  special  culture  in  the  higher  branches 
of  the  chief  physical  sciences,  and  for  specialization  in  the  technical 
departments  of  civil  Engineering,  Architecture,  Electrical  Engineering 
and  Forest  Engineering. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS. 

For  the  requirements  of  admission  to  the  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  see  page  22. 

DEGREE. 

The  undergraduate  degrees  offered  by  the  College  of  Science  and 
Engineering  are:  Bachelor  of  Science  (General);  Bachelor  of  Science 
(Civil  Engineering);  Bachelor  of  Science  (Electrical  Engineering): 
Bachelor  of  Science  (Forest  Engineering).  Options  must  be  selected 
after  conference  with  and  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the 
College. 

General  provision,  applicable  to  all  courses  and  classes:  In  Phy- 
sics, Chemist  I'n  and  Biology,  laboratory  work  (tiro  hours  for  one)  maybe 
substituted  for  lecture  or  recitation  hours,  at  the  option  of  the  professor. 
One  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  per  week  is  allowed  for  each  course  of 
three  hours  per  ireek. 

Note.  —In  the  following  table  the  figure  immediately  succeeding 
the  name  of  the  study  has  reference  to  the  course  outlined  under  that 
number  in  the  statement  of  the  School  concerned,  while  the  figure  at 
the  end  of  the  line  shows  the  number  of  hours  per  week  in  that  subject 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (General). 


Freshman. 


Dra  wing,  6  _  _    

English,  3 

History,  2 

Latin,  1 

or 

German,  2    

Mathematics,  1,  2,  3 
Military  Science    


Sophomore. 
Drawing,   7 


3 

3  or 

3      Physiology  (Zoology,  5) 

3     English,  4    

History,  4    

3     Latin,  2 

<>  or 

1      German,  3 

Mathematics,  4,  6, 
19     Physics,  1  or  5. 


18 


Junior. 

f  Botany,  3    3  ) 

|         or  *  | 

I.     {  Zoology,  6 3  )     Two  required 

|  Chemistry,  2 3  | 

(  Physics,  2  or  6    3  j 


II. 


(  French,  1 3 

}  German,  1,     


(  English  Literature, 

III    '  ^  ?~8 

llM  History,  5,  6   _ 

1  Psychology,  1,  2  __ 


3  \ 

) 
3  v 


One  required. 


One  required. 


Education,  1,  2  _.     3 

Latin,  3 3 

Mathematics,  8 3 

Five    subjects,    fifteen    hours    required. 

Senior. 


Botany,  3    3  ^ 

or 


Zoology,  6 


L  1  Zoology,  7  and  8..  .  3  ^  T^o  required. 

Chemistry,  4,  5-6,  8     3 

Chemistry.  3,  6 3 

Physics,  7    3  , 
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IX      <  French,  2 4)  .     , 

IL     l  German,  5 3  J  One  required. 

(  Economics,  14,  15    3^| 

|  Eng.  Literature,  9,  10 3  | 

III.  (  History,  8,  9 3  )  One  required. 

|  Philosophy,  3,  4  or  1,  2  ___   3  | 
(,  Psychology,  1,  2 3  J 

Astronomy  and  Geology     _  3 

Education,  1-2  or  3    3 

French,  1 3 

German,  1   3 

Italian, 3 

Latin,  4 3 

Mathematics,  9,  10 3 

Spanish    3 

Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours  required. 

Note: — A  Senior  student  in  the  B.  S.  General  Course  may  eiect 
Physics  2,  Chemistry  2,  Zoology  6  or  Botany  3  provided  that  at  least 
one  of  his  senior  science  studies  be  a  continuation  of  a  Junior  course. 

The  following  arrangements  of  subjects  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  of  the  General  Course  are  offered  for  the  guidance  of  students. 
If  other  arrangements  are  desired,  the  choice  of  subjects  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  for  approval. 

Junior. 

G  H  I 

(Math.-Phys.)  (Chem.-Biol.)  (Chem.-Phys.) 

Mathematics,  8.  Chemistry,  2.  Mathematics,  8. 

Physics,  6.  Botany,  3.  Physics,  6. 

Chemistry,  2.  or  Chemistry,  2. 

Elective,  from  Group  Zoology,  6.  Elective,  from  Group 

II.  Physics,  6.  II. 

Elective,  from  Group       Elective,  from  Group    Elective,  from  Group 

III.  II.  III. 
Elective,  from  Group 

III. 
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(Math.-Phys.) 

Mathematics,  9,  10. 
Physics,  7. 
Botany,  3. 

or 
Zoology,  6. 

or 
Zoology,  7  and  8. 
Elective,  from  Group 

II. 
Elective,  from  Group 

III. 


Senior. 
H 
(Chem.-Biol  ) 


(Chem.-Phvs.) 


Chemistry,  4,  or  5-6.  Physics,  7. 

Botany,  3.  Chemistry,  5-6. 

or  Botany,  3. 
Zoology,  6.  or 

or  Zoology,  6. 
Zoology,  7  and  8.  or 

Chemistry,  3-6.  Zoology,  7  and  8. 

Elective,  from  Group  Elective,  from  Group 

II.  II. 

Elective,  from  Group  Elective,  from  Group 

III.  III. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (Civil  Engineering). 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  is  given  on 
completion  of  the  four  years  course  outlined  below.  The  studies  re- 
quired have  been  chosen  so  that  the  student  will  receive  a  sound,  broad 
mental  development  in  addition  to  his  special  knowledge  of  engineer- 
ing. The  instruction  in  engineering  subjects  includes  a  large  amount 
of  field  practice  and  office  drafting  and  computation.  Thorough  ap- 
plication of  principles  to  designing,  laying  out,  and  erecting  engineer- 
ing structures  is  required. 


Freshman. 

Drawing,  6 3 

English,  3 3 

History,  2 3 

Latin,  1    3 

or 

German,  1    3 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  3 6 

Military  Science    1 


Sophomore. 

Civil  Engineering,  1 3 

Drawing,  7,    8 * 2 

English,  4    3 

Latin,  2 3 

or 

German,  2 3 

Mathematics,  4,  6 4 

Physics,  1  or  5    3 


19 


IN 
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Junior. 

Chemistry,  2    3 

Civil  Engineering,  2,  3 5 

Drawing,  9,  10 2 

Electrical  Engineering,  9    3 

Mathematics,  8 3 

Physics,  6 3 


Senior. 

Astronomy  and  Geology     3 

Chemistry,  4,  5-7,  or  8    3 

Civil  Engineering,  4,  5 5 

Drawing  11,  12    2 

Electrical  Engineering,   11 3 

Mathematics,  9,  10 3 


19 


19 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (Electrical  Engineering). 

The  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  is  specially  designed  to  give 
to  those  who  contemplate  making  this  subject  their  life-work  a  broad 
and  well-rounded  academic  training,  supplemented  by  a  course  in 
Electrical  Engineering  proper,  which  is  as  full  and  thorough  as  the 
time  allowed  will  permit.  Students  are  strongly  urged  to  lay  a  broad 
foundation  for  electrical  work,  and  to  finish  their  course  at  some  high- 
er institution,  after  which  they  are  advised  to  enter  the  shops  of  some 
electrical  company  before  entering  upon  their  profession.  While  some 
of  the  men  trained  here  have  entered  upon  a  successful  career  in  elec- 
trical work  without  studying  further  elsewhere,  we  believe  the  best 
and  most  lasting  results  will  be  obtained  by  following  the  plan  outlined 
above. 


Freshman. 

Drawing,  6 3 

English,  3 3 

History,  2 3 

Latin,  1    3 


Sophomore. 

Civil  Engineering  1    3 

Drawing,  7,  8    2 

English,  4    3 

Latin,  2 3 


German,  1    3 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  3 6 

Military  Science    1 


German,  2   3 

Mathematics,  4,  6 4 

Phvsics,  5    3 


19 
Junior. 

Chemistry,  2    3 

Civil  Engineering,  2 5 

Electrical  Engineering,  9,  10 5 

Mathematics,  8 3 

Phvsics,  6 3 


18 
Senior. 

Astronomy  and  Geology 3 

Chemistry,  4,  5-7,  or  8    3 

Civil  Engineering,  4,  5 3 

Drawing,  11,  12    2 

Electrical  Engineering,  11,  12  2 

Mathematics,  9,  10 3 


19 


19 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (Forest  Engineering). 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forest  Engineering  is  given 
on  completion  of  the  four  years'  course  outlined  below.  The  studies 
have  been  chosen  with  reference  to  general  culture  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide training  in  Forestry. 

Students  are  advised  to  supplement  their  training  with  one  or 
more  years  of  special  study  at  some  post-graduate  forest  school  before 
attempting  to  practice  forestry  in  a  professional  way. 


Freshman. 

Drawing  6 3 

English  3    3 

History  2 3 

Latin  1  or  German  2    3 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  3 6 


Sophomore. 

Engineering  1 3 

Drawing  7,  8 2 

English4 3 

Latin  2  or  German  3   3 

Mathematics  4,  6 4 

Physics  5     3 


18 
Junior. 

Chemistry  2 3 

Selected  Parts  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing 2,  3 4 

Drawing  9 2 

Biology,  3,  6, ____6 

Forestrv  4 3 


18 
Senior. 

Geology   1 1% 

Economics,  14,  15    3 

Forestry  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 14 


L8 
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CHEMISTRY. 


H.  C.  WHITE,  Professor. 
H.  V.  BLACK,   Adjunct  Professor. 


The  following  courses  are  offered  in  the  State  College: 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry — Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for  three  terms.  Text: 
Remsen;  Briefer  Course. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry;  College  Course. — Three  hours  per  week 
of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for  three  terms. 
Texts:  Remsen;  Holleman-Cooper;  Text  Book  of  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry. 
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3.  Organic  Chemistry;  College  Course. — Three  hours  per  week 
of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for  first  and 
second   terms.     Text:     Remsen;  Organic  Chemistry 

4.  Industrial  (including  Agricultural)  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per 
week  of  lectures  and  recitations  for  three  terms.  Texts:  Professor's 
Notes;  Thorp;  Industrial  Chemistry. 

5  Physical  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures  and 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for  first  and  second  terms. 
Text:     Walker;   Physical  Chemistry. 

6.  History  of  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures  and 
recitations,  for  third  term.     Text:     Meyer;  History  of  Chemistry. 

7.  Metallurgy  and  Assaying. — Two  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and  four  laboratory  periods,  for  third  term.  Text: 
Rickett's  Assaying. 

8.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Six  laboratory  periods  per  week  for 
three  terms.  Texts:  Stoddard;  Qualitative  Analysis;  Olsen;  Quan- 
titative Analysis. 

9.  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  three  terms.  Text; 
Coblentz  and  Sadtler;  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

A  charge,  varying  from  $2.50  to  $15.00,  is  made  for  chemicals  used 
in  the  laboratories.  Necessary  apparatus  is  furnished  students,  a 
deposit  being  required  to  cover  breakage. 

Three  lecture  rooms  and  nine  laboratories,  appropriately  furnished 
and  equipped,  are  provided  in  Terrell  Hall,  which  is  occupied  exclu- 
sively by  the  schools  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy  and  Forestry. 


BIOLOGY. 


J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Professor. 
J.  M.  READE,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  the  various  biological  sciences. 

Botany. 

1.  Introductory  Botany. — This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the 
plant  cell,  and  leads  through  the  organization  of  cells  to  the  structure 
and  activities  of  familiar  higher  plants.  It  is  arranged  to  give  a  synop- 
sis of  the  subject  in  the  various  fields  of  morphology,  physiology, 
ecology  and  classification  to  those  who  follow  the  subject  no  further, 
and  a  foundation  for  higher  work  for  those  who  do.      One  lecture  and 
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two  laboratory  periods  weekly.  Required  of  students  in  Pharmacy, 
students  in  the  one  year  course  in  Agriculture,  and  Sophomores  in  Agri- 
cultural course,  and  optional  to  Sophomores  in  general  course. 

2.  General  Plant  Morphology. — This  course  gives  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  groups  and  the  special  theoretical  problems  connected  with 
them.  The  Thallophytes  furnish  such  topics  as  lines  of  descent,  re- 
lationships, evolution  of  sex,  life  histories,  living  conditions;  the  mosses 
and  ferns  furnish  the  problems  of  alternation  of  generations  and 
heterospory,  while  with  the  higher  plants  are  raised  the  questions  of 
the  origin  of  species  and  the  improvement  of  cultivated  crops.  Two 
lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly.  Required  of  Juniors  in 
the  Agricultural  course,  and  optional  for  Juniors  in  general  course. 

3.  Mycology. — This  course  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  morphoiogy 
and  classification  of  the  fungi  with  special  attention  to  parasitic  species, 
the  phenomena  of  parasitism  and  saprophytism,  and  methods  of  study. 
One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  during  first  half  year.  Re- 
quired of  Juniors  in  Forestry,  and  optional  for  Seniors  in  general  and 
Agricultural  courses. 

4.  Plant  Pathology. — This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  desiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  plant  diseases.  The  first 
part  of  the  course  consists  in  a  general  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
disease  and  of  disease  producing  organisms  and  following  this  is  given 
a  special  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  more  important  local 
crops.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week,  second 
half-year.      Optional  for  Seniors  in  General  and  Agricultural  courses. 

5.  Physiological  Practicum. — This  consists  in  a  series  of 
laboratory  experiments  dealing  with  the  principal  phases  of  plant 
activity,  absorption,  transpiration,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  growth 
and  irritability,  together  with  assigned  reading  and  conferences.  Two 
laboratory  periods  weekly,  second  half-year.  Optional  for  Seniors 
in  general  and  Agricultural  courses. 

6.  Plant  Histology. — This  course  deals  with  cell  structure,  cell 
problems  and  the  organization  of  cells  into  tissues  and  organs.  At 
the  same  time  it  furnishes  practice  in  microscopic  methods.  One 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly.  Required  of  Juniors  in 
Forestry. 

Zoology. 

7.  Elementary  Animal  Physiology. — In  this  course  the  student 
first  masters,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  human 
body  with  frequent  reference  to  the  anatomy  of  lower  animals.  On 
the  completion  of  this,  a  short  course  in  Histology  is  given,  after 
which  the  subject  of  Physiology  is  taken  up.  This  course  is  based  in 
part  upon  Macy  and  Norris  text,  but  is  largely  extended  by  lectures 
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and  demonstrations  according  to  a  syllabus  which  is  furnished  each 
student.  Two  hours  per  week.  Optional  to  Sophomores  in  general 
course.      Required  of  Sophomores  in  Agricultural  course. 

NOTE. —  No  High  School  certificates  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  this 
course. 

8.  General  Zoology. — This  course  is  based  upon -the  laboratory 
study  of  a  series  of  selected  types  representing  most  of  the  main  di- 
visions of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  morphological  point  of  view 
predominates,  but  attention  is  also  given  to  physiology,  ecology, 
embryology  and  classification,  and  in  addition,  each  group  is  made  to 
illustrate  some  important  theoretical  question  to  which  it  is  especially 
adapted.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Agricultural  course,  and  optional 
to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  general  course.  This  is  mainly  a  lecture 
course,  but  a  certain  amount  of  use  is  made  of  Linville  and  Kelly's 
Text  Book  of  Zoology,  while  Pratt's  Invertebrate  Zoology  is  used  as 
a  laboratory   manual. 

9.  Vertebrate  Morphology. — In  this  course  attention  is  given  to 
the  Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  with  as 
much  attention  to  Histology  as  time  will  permit.  Accompanying: 
the  class  room  work  is  a  laboratory  course  in  Mammalian  dissection. 
Based  on  Kingsley's  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Three  hours  weekly  dur- 
ing the  first  term.      Optional  to  Seniors  in  general  course. 

10.  Advanced  Animal  Physiology. — In  this  course  an  attempt  is 
made  to  introduce  the  student  to  modern  Physiology.  It  is  planned 
for  students  who  have  already  had  a  good  elementary  course  in  Physi- 
ology, equal  to  course  7  in  scope,  and  who  have  in  addition  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  Physics  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Accompany- 
ing the  class  room  work  is  a  laboratory  course  consisting  partly  of 
Physiological  Chemistry,  and  partly  of  experimental  Physiology. 
with  occasional  work  in  Histology.  Based  on  Kirke's  Handbook  of 
Physiology.  Three  hours  weekly  during  second  and  third  terms. 
Optional  to  Seniors  in  general  course. 

11.  Animal  Histology. — This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work, 
in  which  the  student  learns  the  various  methods  of  hardening,  im- 
bedding, cutting,  straining  and  mounting  animal  tissues,  and  studies 
the  various  tissues  in  the  body.  B  sed  upon  Schaefer's  Essentials 
of  Histology.      Three  periods  weekly  during  second  term. 

12.  Vertebrate  Embryology. — This  course  consists  of  laboratory 
work  with  occasional  lectures  on  the  development  of  the  tissues  and 
organs  in  the  chick  and  pig.  Three  periods  weekly  during  the  third 
term.      Based  on  Minot's  Laboratory  Text  Book. 

XOTE. — A  Senior  electing  Zoology  may  take  9  and  10.  or  9,  11  and  12. 

Laboratory  Work. — The  department  possesses  special  laboratories 

for  each  of  the  courses  given  (see  page  18),  and  good  progress  has  been 
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made  toward  their  equipment.  The  .apparatus  for  general  micro- 
scopical work  and  Histology  is  nearly  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  a 
good  beginning  has  been  made  in  getting  together  apparatus  for  plant 
and  animal  physiology. 

By  special  action  of  the  Faculty,  an  extra  laboratory  period  of 
two  hours  weekly  is  required  in  addition  to  the  three  hours  of  class 
room  work,  but  extra  laboratory  time  is  secured  whenever  necessary 
by  substituting  a  two  hour  laboratory  period  for  a  class  hour. 

A  fee  of  S2.50  is  charged  for  each  laboratory  course,  for  which  the 
student  is  furnished  a  microscope  and  everything  needed  except 
dissecting  instruments  and  drawing  materials. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  GERMAN. 
For  Courses  see  page  70. 


GEOLOGY. 

For  Courses  see  page  62. 


MATHEMATICS. 

For  Courses  see  pages  63-64. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

For  Courses  see  pages   67-69. 


LATIN. 

For  courses  see  pages  69-70, 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

For  Courses  see  pages  71-72. 


RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

For  courses  see  pages  73-74. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 

For  courses  see  page  75. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

For  Courses  see  page  76. 
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PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

A.  H.  PATTERSON,  Professor. 
U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  Adjunct  Professor. 
W.  E.  STONE,  Assistant. 

Jourses  1,  2  and  3  are  Franklin  College  courses,  for  which  see 
page  72. 

4.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Three  hours  per  week,  first  half  year. 
Moulton's  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering ,  Civil  Engineering  and  Agricultural  courses;  optional 
for  all  others.     Prof.  Patterson. 

5.  Mechanics  of  Solids,  Liquids  and  Gases;  Sound  and  Heat. — 
Carhart's  University  Physics,  Vols.  I  and  II.  A  knowledge  of  Plane 
Trigonometry  is  an  absolutely  necessary  entrance  requirement  for  this 
course.  Required  of  Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  En- 
gineering and  Forest  Engineering  Courses;  optional  for  Sophomores  in 
General  Course.  Laboratory  work,  one  afternoon  per  week,  is  re- 
quired.    Prof.  Patterson. 

6.  Magnetism,  Electricity,  and  Light. — Carhart's  University  Phys- 
ics, Vols.  I  and  II.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering  and 
Electrical  Engineering  Courses;  optional  for  all  others.  Laboratory 
work,  one  afternoon  per  week,  is  required.     Prof.  Davenport. 

7.  Advanced  Physics. — This  course  is  especially  intended  for 
those  students  wishing  to  take  higher  work  in  Physics,  or  any  special 
branch  of  the  same.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Seniors  in 
the  General  Course.  Either  one  of  the  following  subjects  may  be  se- 
lected during  1908-09: 

(a)  Electrolysis,  Electron  Theory,  Electrical  Properties  of  Gases, 
Radio-Activity.  (Same  courses  as  Physics  3.)  Laboratory  work  is 
required.     ProJ.  Patterson. 

ib)  Electrical  Machinery,  Direct,  Alternating  and  Polyphase. 
(Same  course  as  Electrical  Engineering  11.)  Laboratory  work  is 
required.     Proj.  Davenport. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

C.  M.  STRAHAN,  Professor. 
E.  L.  GRIGGS,  Adjunct  Professor. 

The  School  of  Civil  Engineering  offers  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Free-hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
and  endeavors  to  aid  students  in  becoming  skillful  draftsmen,  accurate 
surveyors,  careful  designers  and  practical  constructors.     The    instruc- 
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tion  by  text  book  and  lectures  is  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of 
field  practice  and  original  work  by  the  students. 

The  courses  of  this  school  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
Civil  Engineer  and  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer.  The  courses  offered 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Elementary  Surveying. — An  introductory  course  including  the 
use,  care  and  adjustment  of  instruments,  and  the  methods  of  land 
surveying  by  chain  alone,  by  compass  and  by  transit;  the  methods  of 
platting  and  computing  areas;  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle; 
problems  in  parting  off  and  dividing  up  land,  and  leveling;  plane  table 
and  stadia  surveying,  and  the  use  of  the  solar  transit.  Three  hours 
per  week.  Required  of  Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering,  Forest  En- 
gineering and  Agricultural  courses.     Text:     Barton's  Surveying. 

2.  Railroad  Engineering. — Methods  of  reconnoissance,  prelimi- 
nary and  location  surveys:  cross-sectioning,  computations  and  esti- 
mates, and  the  various  other  problems  involved  in  the  complete 
Engineering  of  Railways.*  Five  hours  per  week,  first  half  year.  Re- 
quired of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses.  Text: 
Searles'  Field  Engineering.     Lectures. 

3.  Materials  and  Construction. — A  course  of  lectures  upon  the 
various  materials  of  Engineering,  their  occurrence,  preparation,  prop- 
erties, use  and  testing;  building  construction,  and  the  superintendence 
of  building  operations;  and  highway  construction.  Five  hours  per 
week,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  Electrical 
Engineering  courses.     Lectures. 

4.  Hydraulics. — A  course  in  theoretical  and  practical  hydraulics, 
following  Merriman's  text.  Two  hours  per  week.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 

5.  General  Engineering. — A  comprehensive  course  for  advanced 
students  covering  various  fields  of  Civil  Engineering.  It  embraces 
applied  mechanics,  water  supply,  sewerage  and  sanitary  engineering; 
heating  and  ventilation;  foundations:  roofs  and  bridges;  the  strength 
of  materials,  and  the  determination  of  stresses  by  analytical  methods. 
Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 
Text:     Lanza's  "Applied  Mechanics,"     Lectures. 


*During  the  spring  of  each  year  the  professor  and  members  of  the 
three  higher  classes  go  into  camp  and  spend  considerable  time  in  lo- 
cating a  railroad.  The  corps  is  organized  strictly,  and  its  members  go 
through  all  the  actual  work  of  reconnoissance,  preliminary  and  location 
surveys.  They  make  up  the  proper  drawings  and  estimates  for  the 
routes  surveyed,  and  design  trestles  and  bridges  for  water  course 
crossings. 
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6.  Linear  Drawing  and  Projections. — The  first  part  of  this  course 
includes  the  construction  of  simple  geometrical  figures,  designed  to 
teach  the  use  of  the  instruments  and  habits  of  neatness  and  precision. 
The  work  in  projection  follows.  The  course  is  illustrated  by  models, 
and  written  examinations  are  held  at  intervals.  Practice  in  lettering 
is  given  throughout  the  course.  With  this  course  are  given  also  two 
hours  per  week  of  free-hand  drawing.  Six  hours  per  week.  Required 
of  Freshmen.     Text:     "Elements  of  Drawing,"  Strahan  and  Griggs. 

7.  Descriptive  Geometry. — This  course  is  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  Course  6  or  its  equivalent.  The  problems  are  drawn,  inked 
and  lettered  on  sheets  of  uniform  size.  Recitations  and  demonstra- 
tions once  a  week.  Four  hours  per  week,  first  half  year.  Required 
of  Sophomores  in  Engineering  courses.  Text:  Church's  Descriptive 
Geometry  and  problems. 

8.  Advanced  Descriptive  Geometry. — Shades  and  Shadows.  Four 
hours  per  week,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Sophomores  in 
Engineering   courses.     Text:     Church's    Descriptive   Geometry. 

9.  Topographical  Drawing. — Topographical  map  of  a  practice 
survey  on  an  elaborate  scale.  Four  hours  per  week,  first  half  year. 
Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 

10.  Perspective  Drawing.— (a)  An  elaborate  perspective  drawing, 
in  colors,  of  some  building;  or  (6)  a  machine  or  some  engineering 
structure,  done  on  an  equally  elaborate  scale.  Four  hours  per  week, 
second  half  year.      Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 

11.  Graphic  Statics. — A  course  in  determination  of  stresses  and 
strains  in  structures,  by  graphical  methods.  Four  hours  per  week, 
first  half  year.  Text:  Hoskin's  "Graphic  Statics."  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses. 

12.  Detail  and  Design. — Practice  in  designing  and  detailing  roofs, 
bridges,  trestles  and  engineering  structures.  Four  hours  per  week, 
second  half  year.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  and  Electrical  Engin- 
eering courses. 

13.  Architecture. — A  combined  text-book  and  lecture  course  in 
Architectural  History.  Lectures  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Prac- 
ticums  and  sketches  from  memory  required.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  courses.  Text- 
book:    "Hamlin's  History  of  Architecture." 

(a)  First  half  year:  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  Early 
Christian,  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  styles. 

(6)  Second  half  year.  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles,  the  several 
Revivals  and  Modern  Architecture. 

14.  Ornament.— A  practical  course  in  Architectural  Decoration- 
Lectures  on  historic  motives.     Exercises  in  designing  ceilings,  friezes* 
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doorways,  etc.  Two  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  courses. 

15.  Design. — A  course  in  Architectural  Designing,  including  the 
use  of  the  orders,  Romanesque  and  Got-hic  forms,  carpentry  and  speci- 
fications, and  problems  in  modern  design.  Optional  for  Seniors  in 
Civil  Engineering  Courses.     Two  hours  per  week. 

1().  Special  United  States  Survey  Course. — A  course  for  appli- 
cants for  positions  in  the  various  Government  Survey  Corps.  Two 
hours  per  week.  Open  to  special  students  sufficiently  prepared  in 
the  general  engineering  subjects. 

Graduate  Courses. — For  the  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer  and  Civil  and 
Mining  Engineer  the  applicant  pursues  advanced  courses,  having  in 
view  the  special  branch  of  the  profession  which  he  intends  to  follow. 
Original  investigation  is  made  a  prominent  feature  in  these  courses. 

Note. —  For  schedule  of  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Civil  Engineering,  see  page  83. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

A.  H.  PATTERSON,  Professor. 
U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  Adjunct  Professor. 

9.  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants. — This  course  treats 
of  the  location,  construction,  and  general  arrangement  of  electric 
power  plants;  sources  of  energy;  prime  movers;  construction  and 
theory  of  operation  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  gas,  oil  and  hot  air 
engines;  steam  turbines;  water-wheels;  windmills;  principles  of  direct 
currents.  Three  hours  per  week,  besides  one  afternoon  per  week 
spent  in  laboratory  in  engine  and  boiler  tests  and  electrical  measure- 
ments. Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering  courses.      Profs.  Patterson  and  Davenport. 

10.  (a)  Steam  Engineering. — This  course  includes  a  detailed 
study  of  the  theory  of  heat  engines,  based  upon  a  study  of  "Carnot's 
Cycle,"  together  with  a  practical  treatment  of  the  construction  and 
operation  of  typical  forms  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  economizers, 
feed  water  heaters,  pumps,  injectors  and  other  steam  engine  acces- 
sories. Text,  Kinealy's  "The  Steam  Engine."  Two  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  the  Electrical  En- 
gineering course.      Prof.  Davenport. 

(6)  Electric  Lighting. —  A  study  of  the  principles  of  electricity 
as  applied  to  commercial  electric  lighting.  Direct  current  and  alter- 
nating current  methods  of  distribution.  Electric  lamps.  Calcula- 
tion of  conductors  and  construction  and  installation  of  circuits,  over- 
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head  and  underground.  Interior  wiring,  etc.  Crocker's  "Electric 
Lighting,"  Vol.  II.  Two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  second  and 
third  terms.  Required  of  Juniors  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  course. 
Prof.  Davenport. 

11.  Electrical  Machinery,  (a)  Direct  Current  Machinery. — A 
study  of  the  principles  of  direct  current  machines,  of  various  com- 
mercial forms  of  generators  and  motors,  and  of  dynamo  design.  Text: 
.Sheldon's  "Direct  Current  Machinery."  Three  hours  per  week  through- 
out the  first  term.  Laboratory  work,  one  afternoon  per  week,  required. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Electrical  Engineering 
courses.     Profs.  Patterson  and  Davenport. 

(b)  Alternating  Current  Machinery. — Principles  of  alternating 
currents  and  of  alternating  current  machines  and  apparatus.  Text: 
Sheldon  and  Mason's  "Alternating  Current  Machinery."  Three 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  second  term.  Laboratory  work,  one 
afternoon  per  week,  required.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Electrical  Engineering  courses.  Profs.  Patterson  and  Daven- 
port. 

(c)  Polyphase  Current  Machinery. — Principles  of  Polyphase  cur- 
rents and  systems,  and  of  polyphase  machinery  and  apparatus.  Text: 
Oudin's  "Standard  Polyphase  Electrical  Machines  and  Apparatus. '' 
Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  third  term.  Laboratory  work, 
one  afternoon  per  week,  required.  Required  of  Seniors  in  the  Civil 
Engineering  and  the  Electrical  Engineering  courses.  Projs.  Patterson 
and  Davenport. 

12.  Electrical  Engineering,  (a)  Electric  Railways. — A  detailed 
study  of  the  theory  underlying  the  construction  and  operation  of  elec- 
tric railways,  followed  by  a  thorough  investigation  of  their  practical 
operation.  Two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  first  term,  with  lab- 
oratory work.  Required  of  Seniors  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  course. 
Proj.  Davenport. 

(6)  Dynamo  Design. — A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
dynamo  and  motor  design,  transformer  design,  etc.,  followed  by  a 
careful  detailed  design  of  an  electric  machine,  including  detail  draw- 
ing of  parts,  and  working  curves  of  the  finished  machine.  Two  hours 
per  week  throughout  the  second  and  third  terms,  with  laboratory 
work.  Required  of  Seniors  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  course.  Prof. 
Davenport. 

8.  Electrical  Engineering. — (Graduate  Course).  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work,  and  workshop  practice.  Offered  to  students  who 
have  completed  satisfactorily  Courses  9,  10,  11  and  12.  In  this  course 
the  student  pursues  an  advanced  line  of  reading  on  the  subject  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  and  is  required  to  do  a  great  amount  of  further 
work  in  designing,  building,  and  testing  dynamos  and  motors;  pre- 
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paring  plans  and  specifications;  working  out  problems,  particularly 
in  alternating  current  work;  and  studying  the  systems  of  electrical 
distribution  of  power  in  and  about  Athens. 

For  a  description  of  the  equipment  of  this  school,  see  page  — . 

The  electric  railway  system,  the  arc  lighting  system,  the  system 
of  incandescent  lighting  and  the  tri-phase  system  of  power  transmission 
in  the  city  of  Athens  afford  exceptional  facilities  to  the  students  in 
this  school  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  elec- 
trical matters.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  superintendents,  these 
plants  are  visited  and  studied  by  the  class  in  electricity  during  the 
year. 

NOTE. —  For  schedule  of  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in   Electrical  Engineering,  see  pages  84. 


FORESTRY. 
ALFRED  AKERMAN,  Professor, 

Work  of  the  School  of  Forestry. 

The  school  was  created  in  1905;  and  work  was  begun  with  tlu 
academic  year  1906-1907.  Several  lines  of  work  have  been  under- 
taken: (1)  Instruction  in  Forest  Economics,  to  bring  out  the  im- 
portance of  our  forests  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation;  (2)  Elementary 
instruction  in  forestry,  to  familiarize  the  agricultural  students  with 
the  management  of  farm  woodlots  and  the  execution  of  forest  working 
plans;  (3)  Instruction  in  professional  forestry,  for  those  who  intend 
to  go  into  the  lumber  business,  or  to  follow  forest  engineering  as  a 
profession,  and  who  desire  to  get  a  part  of  their  professional  training 
while  undergraduates;  (4)  Popular  education  in  forestry  throughout 
the  State;  (5)  Co-operation  with  the  owners  of  woodlands. 

The  work  along  the  first  line  is  embodied  in  Course  1;  along  the 
second  line  in  Courses  2  and  3;  along  the  third  line  in  Courses  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8  and  9;  along  the  fourth  line  in  publications  and  in  lectures  before 
schools,  farmers'  institutes,  lumbermen's  associations  and  other  in- 
terested organizations;  along  the  fifth  line  in  the  co-operative  agree- 
ment which  the  University  makes  with  woodland  owners. 

Description  of  Courses. 

1.  Economics  of  Forestry. — This  course  is  designed  to  bring  out 
the  importance  of  the  forest  to  the  State  and  Nation.  It  deals  with 
the  direct  and  indirect  utilities  of  the  forest,  that  is,  the  production 
of  lumber,  naval  stores,  tan  bark,  and  fuel;  the  regulation  of  stream 
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flow;  and  influence  on  climatic  conditions.     Six  lectures,  third  term. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Economics. 

2.  Farm  Forestry. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  such  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  planting,  thinning,  protecting,  and  harvesting  the 
forest  crop  as  is  necessary  to  the  intelligent  management  of  farm 
woodlots  or  the  proper  execution  of  working  plans  that  have  been 
p-epared  by  forest  engineers.  Three  hours,  February  15th  to  April 
1st.      Optional  with  those  taking  the  short  winter  course  in  Agriculture. 

3.  Farm  Forestry,  Longer  Course. — This  course  is  similar  to 
course  2,  but  more  extended.  Two  hours,  third  term  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Agriculture. 

4.  Dendrology. — This  course  comprises  a  botanic  and  economic 
study  of  forest  trees.  Identification  of  species  in  the  woods  in  sum- 
mer and  winter  habit  is  given  special  attention.  Instruction  is  given 
by  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  excursions.  Reference  work:  Sar- 
gent's "Manual  of  the  trees  of  North  America."  Three  hours,  whole 
year.      Required  of  Juniors  in  Forestry. 

5.  Silviculture. — A  study  of  forest  stands  from  their  founding 
to  maturity,  including  artificial  and  natural  reproduction,  tending 
the  stand,  and  silvical  notes  on  the  important  species.  Instruction 
lecture  and  excursion,  with  nursery  practice  and  tree  planting  on  the 
University  lands.  Eight  hours,  first  and  second  terms.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Forestry. 

6.  Forest  Protection. — A  study  of  the  injury  to  the  forest  from 
trespass,  fire,  storms,  insects,  fungi,  and  grazing,  and  of  protective 
measures.  Instruction  by  lectures.  Six  hours,  second  term. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Forestry. 

7.  Forest  Mensuration. — Computation  of  contents  of  logs,  stand- 
ing trees  and  forest  stands;  studies  in  diameter,  height,  and  volume 
increment;  the  use  of  instruments  of  mensuration;  ocular  estimation 
of  timber;  log  scales  and  their  use.  Instruction  by  text,  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  practice  in  the  woods.  Text:  Graves'  "Forest  Men- 
suration,"    Six  hours,  first  term.      Required  of  Seniors  in  Forestry. 

8.  Forest  Management. — Forest  valuation;  financial  returns  from 
forest  property;  principles  of  forest  working  plans;  construction  of 
a  forest  working  plan  for  a  given  tract.  Instruction  by  lecture, with 
practice  in  the  woods.  Eight  hours,  third  term.  Required  of  Seniors 
in  Forestry. 

9.  Lumbering  and  Utilization. — A  study  of  the  lumber  industry, 
and  the  uses  of  wood  (not  included  in  Civil  Engineering  3);  the  methods 
employed  by  lumbermen,  and  their  improvement;  felling,  transpor- 
tation and  manufacture.  An  essay  on  some  branch  of  the  lumber 
industry    is    required.     Instruction    by    lectures,    supplemented    by 
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reading  and    investigation.     Six     hours,     third     term.      Required     of 
Seniors  in  Forestry. 

NOTE. —  For  schedule  of  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Forest  Engineering,  see  page  85. 

VALUE  OF  THE  FOREST  TO  THE  STATE  AND  NATION. 

The  position  of  the  forest  in  the  economics  of  the  country  is  funda- 
mental. It  is  the  source  of  supply  of  many  kinds  of  raw  material; 
and  indirectly,  it  performs  a  great  service  by  its  influence  on  water- 
flow.  It  also  furnishes  a  means  for  the  investment  of  capital  and 
the  employment  of  labor.  The  annual  output  of  forest  products 
in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  $1,020,000,000;  and  Georgia,  as 
a  lumber  and  naval  stores  producing  state,  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
continuation  of  her  share  of  the  output.  There  are  probably  720,000 
wage  earners  employed  in  cutting  and  manufacturing  the  forest  crop; 
the  steady  employment  of  these  laborers  means  a  great  deal  to  them 
and  to  those  with  whom  they  spend  their  wages.  The  movement  of 
the  center  of  the  lumber  industry  from  the  New  England  States  to 
the  Lake  States,  and  from  the  Lake  States  to  the  Southern  States 
and  the  Pacific  Coast,  means  that  we  are  cutting  our  forest  crops 
faster  than  they  are  growing,  and  we  must  take  active  measures  to 
perpetuate  our  forests  and  through  them,  to  maintain  our  forest  in- 
dustries and  other  industries  which  are  dependent  on  them. 

Our  streams  are  becoming  liable  to  overflow;  and  the  situation  of 
a  forest  cover  about  their  sources  means  the  lessening  of  loss  of  life  and 
property  from  floods. 

When  these  considerations  are  borne  in  mind,  the  appropriateness 
of  the  course  in  Forest  Economics  is  apparent.  This  course  deals  in 
detail  with  problems  that  are  of  great  importance  to  the  State  and 
Nation.  The  condition  of  our  forests  is  serious  and  deserves  the 
serious  attention  of  every  student  of  economics. 

FORESTRY  AND   THE    FARM. 

The  average  Georgia  farm  holding  consists  in  part  of  cleared  land 
and  in  part  of  woodland.  The  woodland  part  may  with  proper  man- 
agement, be  made  profitable.  The  application  of  a  few  simple  rules 
will  often  turn  the  woodlot  into  a  source  of  steady  revenue.  For  this 
reason  the  University  offers  two  courses  in  Farm  Forestry,  one  for 
the  short  winter  course  men  in  Agriculture,  and  one  for  the  Seniors  in 
the  degree  course  in  Agriculture. 

THE  PROFESSION  OF  FORESTRY. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  profession.  Prior  to  1 870  forestry 
was  unknown  in  this  country;  and  there  was  no  demand  for  trained 
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men.  But  the  progress  of  forestry  has  been  rapid  in  recent  years. 
The  United  States,  some  of  the  states,  and  a  number  of  lumber  com- 
panies and  individuals  have  begun  to  practice  forestry  on  their  hold- 
ings.    This  has  created  a  demand  for  professional  foresters. 

At  present  the  United  States  Forest  Service  is  the  largest  employer 
of  trained  foresters.  The  candidates  for  this  service  usually  spend 
from  one  to  two  years  in  special  training  at  a  forest  school  and  then 
take  the  Civil  Service  examination,  which  places  them  among  the 
eligibles  to  appointment  as  Forest  Assistants,  at  salaries  ranging  from 
$720.00  to  $1,800.00  per  annum.  Promotion  depends  on  ability  and 
opportunity  for  distinguishing  service.  The  highest  position  in  the 
service  carries  a  salary  of  $4,000.00. 

Positions  with  t be  states,  lumber  companies,  individual  owners 
of  timber  lands,  and  in  colleges  as  lecturers,  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
number,  and  are  often  considered  more  desirable  than  the  United 
States  service. 

Some  foresters  prefer  to  work  independently  as  consulting  forest 
engineers. 

The  profession  does  not  offer  great  rewards  in  the  form  of  money, 
but  it  offers  great  opportunities  for  usefulness,  and  those  who  train 
for  it  rarely  regret  their  choice.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  find  men  more 
devoted  than  foresters  to  their  vocations. 

The  work  is  similar  to  that  of  Civil  Engineering.  It  consists  in 
laying  out  fire  lines;  the  building  of  logging  roads:  inspecting  logging 
operations:  superintending  seeding  and  planting  operations;  manage- 
ment of  timber  sales;  estimating  standing  timber;  and  the  preparation 
of  forest  maps  and  working  plans.  In  certain  lines  of  work  there  is 
considerable  scientific  research. 

Anyone  who  has  the  qualities  of  mind  that  would  insure  success 
as  a  civil  engineer,  will  succeed  as  a  forester. 

Xo  one  ought  to  undertake  to  become  a  professional  forester  unless 
lie  has  good  health.  The  work  is  often  fatiguing  and  must  often  be 
done  in  foul  weather  and  under  conditions  that  make  exposure  un- 
avoidable. On  the  other  hand,  it  often  requires  weeks  and  months  of 
the  most  exacting  indoor  work  at  t lie  desk  or  drafting  table.  The  pop- 
ular idea  that  forestry  is  an  occupation  for  sick  people  is  a  mistake. 
Xo  one  should  take  up  forestry  in  a  professional  way  unless  he  is 
rugged  enough  to  stand  the  life  of  a  civil  engineer  or  a  soldier. 

FORESTRY  AND  THE  LUMBER  BUSINESS. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  only  difference  between  lumbering  and  for- 
estry is  that  the  forester  looks  a  little  further  ahead  than  the  lumber- 
man. The  lumberman  harvests  the  timber  crop  and  moves  on.  The 
forester  harvests  the  timber  crop,  but  secures  a  young  stand,  to  which 
he  returns  for  a  second  crop.      Lumbermen  are  finding  it   more  and 
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more  worth  their  while  to  plan  for  a  second  crop.  This  is  true  more 
especially  of  those  who  have  made  heavy  investments  in  mills  and  who 
wish  to  insure  a  continued  supply  of  logs  for  their  mills.  Anyone  who 
contemplates  going  into  the  lumber  business  would  find  a  knowledge 
of  forestry  of  great  value.  The  courses  at  the  University  have  been 
planned  with  the  needs  of  the  prospective  lumberman  in  view. 

POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY. 

The  condition  of  our  forests  constitutes  a  great  problem.  Tt  is 
a  problem  that  cannot  be  solved  in  the  study  or  the  laboratory.  The 
people  own  most  of  the  woodlands;  and  upon  their  attitude  towards 
forestry  depends,  in  a  large  measure,  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
They  cannot  come  to  the  University;  the  University  must  therefore 
go  to  them.  The  University  will  furnish  a  lecturer  on  forestry  to 
any  school,  farmers'  institute,  or  other  gathering  where  forestry 
may    be    discussed. 

'Southern  Woodlands, "a  magazine  devoted  to  forestry,  is  edited 
by  the  Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  University.  It  is  published  by  the 
Georgia  Forest  Association.  In  this  way  the  Association  and  the 
University  share  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  forestry.  Sample  copies 
of  the  magazine  may  be  had  by  applying  either  to  the  Association  or 
to  the  University. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  LAND  OWNERS. 

The  University  furnishes  an  expert  to  examine  woodlands  and 
prepare  suggestions  as  to  their  management.  Those  who  desire  ad- 
vice in  the  management  of  woodlands  or  in  planting  up  waste  lands 
should  make  application  on  blanks  which  are  sent  on  request.  The 
form  of  application  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  University  of  Georgia,  in  order  to  collect  information 
for  a  survey  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  State,  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  forestry  therein,  and  improve  the  forest  conditions 
thereof,  agrees  to  furnish  an  expert  to  examine  and    report    on    the 

lands  of 

in  the  county  of    

Area  of  lands 

Kind  and  condition  of  growth    

2.  The  owner  agrees  to  pay  the  travelling  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses of  the  expert,  while  making  the  examination. 

3.  The  owner  agrees  that   the  University   may  publish,   for    the 
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objects  named  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  application,  the  informa- 
tion gained  in  making  said  examination. 

Signed 

Owner. 

INFORMATION. 

Inquiries   in   regard   to  forestry   may   be   addressed   to    Chancellor 
David  C.  Barrow,  or  to  Prof.  Alfred  Akerman,  Athens,  Ga. 


The  Georgia  State  College  of 

AGRICULTURE. 


HISTORICAL   STATEMENT. 

The  Georgia  .State  College  of  Agriculture  has  been  duly  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
passed  July  21st,  1906.  This  institution  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  which  was  founded 
as  a  coordinate  department  of  the  University  of  Georgia  on  May  1, 
1872,  upon  the  transference  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  Geor- 
gia's interest  in  the  landscrip  to  the  trustees  of  the  University.  Its 
further  endowment  was  made  possible  from  time  to  time  by  additional 
appropriations  provided  through  the  generosity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  State,  however,  realizing  that  agriculture  represented 
its  principal  industry,  decided  by  legislative  enactment  to  further 
differentiate  and  endow  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  College  in  order 
that  it  might  more  fully  serve  the  chief  interest  of  all  the  people. 

The  preamble  to  the  Conner  Bill  contains  the  following  statement 
which  sets  forth  fully  the  reasons  for  enlarging  the  work  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  along  both  educational  and  research  lines: 
"Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  State,  and  the  main 
source  from  which  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State  must  come. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  permanently  improving  the  soil,  multiplying  its  yield  and 
increasing  the  value  of  its  products.  There  is  a  growing  demand  by 
the  people  of  the  State  for  agricultural  education,  and  for  the  prac- 
tical benefits  of  scientific  research  in  this  line,  and  for  improved  methods 
in  farming."  The  law  provides  that  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  separate  Board  of  Trustees  consisting 
of  eleven  men,  three  selected  from  the  trustees  of  the  University 
proper,  three  from  the  directors  of  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station, 
including  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  five  from  the  State 
at  large.  The  Board  has  the  same  functions  and  exercises  the  same 
authority  as  that  of  trustees  of  similarly  organized  and  coordinated 
divisions  of  the  University,  but  are  subject  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  to  the  general  control  of 
the  University  trustees. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  University : 

J.  W.  Bennett,  Waycross.  Term  expires  1910. 

J.  T.  Newton,  Madison.  Term  expires  1911. 

D.  M.  Hughes,  Danville.  Term  expires  1912. 

From  the  Experiment  Station  Board : 

L.  G.  Hardman,  Commerce.  Term  expires  1908. 

T.  G.  Hudson,  Atlanta.  Term  expires  1908. 

R.  C.  Neely,  Waynesboro.  Term  expires  1910. 

From  the  State  at  Large : 

J.  J.  Conner,  Cartersville.  Term  expires  1912 

J.  L.  Hand,  Pelham.  Term  expires  1910 

L.  H.  O.  Martin,  Middleton.  Term  expires  1910 

A.  J.  McMullan,  Hartwell.  Term  expires  1910 

J.  A.  Thrash,  Greenville.  Term  expires  1912 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

J.  J.  CONNER,  President. 
A.  L.  HULL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


THE   GEORGIA   STATE    COLLLEGE   OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


STAFF    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Chancellor. 
ANDREW    M.  SOULE,  B.  S.  A.,  President;    Director  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes. 
JAMES  M.  JOHNSON,  M.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 
MILTON   P.  JARNAGIN,  B.  S.  A.,     Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
JOHN    R.  FAIN,  B.  S.,   Professor  of  Experimental  Agronomy. 
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H.  C.  WHITE,  Ph.  I).,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  1)..  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Terrell 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

ANDREW  H.  PATTERSON,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,    Professor  of  Physics  and 

Astronomy. 

JOHN  MORRIS.  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and   Teutonic 

Philology. 

WILLIAM   D.  HOOPER.  A.  M„   Professor  of  Latin. 

ROBERT  E.  PARK.  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  awl  English  Lit- 
erature. 

('HAS.    M.    STRAHAN,  ('.  and  M.  E..   Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

JOHN   P.  CAMPBELL.  A.  B..  Ph.  I)..  Professor  of  Biology. 

J.  H.  T.  MePHERSON,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  History  and  Po- 
litical Science. 

CHARLES  M.  SNELLING,  A.  M..    Professor  of  Mathematics 

R.  P.  STEPHENS,    A.  B.,  Ph.  D..    Adjunct  Professor  of   Mathematics. 

T.  FORT.  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

HOMER   V.  BLACK,  A.  B..    Ph.  D.,    Adjunct   Professor  of  Chemistry. 

URIAH  H.  DAVENPORT.  B.  S..  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Electrical  Engineering. 

ERNEST   L.  GRIGGS,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

STEADMAN  V.  SANFORD.  Junior  Professejr  of  Rhetoric  awl  Eng- 
lish Literature. 

J.  S.  STEWART,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,   Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

JOSEPH  LU/STRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

THOMAS  J.  WOOFTER.  A.  M..  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Education. 

ALFRED  AKERMAN.  A.  B..  M.  F..   Professor  of  Forestry. 

WILLIAM  O.  PAYNE.  A.  B..  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  History  and  Polit- 
ical Science. 

R.  L.  McWHORTER.  A.  B..  A.  M..  Instructor  in  Latin. 

JAMES   F.  HART,  Jr.,  B.  S..  Instructor  in  Hrjrticulture. 

M.  D.  DuBOSE,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English  Language  and 
German. 

J.  M.  READE,   B.  S.  A.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

S.  M.  SALTER.  A.  B.,  Instructor   in  Rhetoric  and    English  Literature- 

ROBERT  P.  BROOKS,  B.  A.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Georgia  History 
and  Sociology. 

JAMES    M.  KIMBROUGH,  Is*   Lieutenant,    V.   S.    A..    Commandant- 

WALTER  E.  STONE,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
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PHARES  O.  VANATTER,    Superintendent  of    Field   Demonstrations 

DUNCAN  BURNET,    Librarian. 

SARAH  A.  FRIERSON,  Assistant  Librarian. 

ETHEL  REESE,  Secretary  to  the  President. 

ELLEN  JONES,  Mailing  Clerk. 

A.  L.  HULL,  Registrar. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  constitutes  an  integral 
part  of  the  University  system,  and  while  it  will  ultimately  have  cer- 
tain buildings,  lands  and  equipment  set  aside  for  the  special  use  of 
its  corps  of  instructors  and  students,  its  work  in  general  will  be  closely 
associated  with  the  LTniversity  proper  so  that  the  agricultural  students 
will  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  a  great  university  system  affords. 
These  advantages  include  instruction,  advice  from  the  professors  in 
other  colleges,  use  of  the  general  libraries  and  scientific  laboratories 
and  membership  in  the  various  class  and  society  organizations.  This 
is  most  desirable,  since  classroom  training  is  but  a  part  of  a  man's 
education. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 

The  grounds  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  College  proper  are  situated 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  present  center  of  the  University.  The  new 
agricultural  building  now  in  process  of  erection  is  located  on  Compton 
Hill,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  greater  campus.  The  agricul- 
tural building  is  264  feet  long  by  72  feet  wide  and  three  stories  in 
height.  It  is  constructed  of  buff  pressed  brick  with  a  red  tiled  roof. 
The  trimmings  are  of  Bedford  limestone  and  terra  cotta.  The  build- 
ing while  plain  and  substantial  is  very  attractive  in  appearance,  and 
designed  especially  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  conduct  of 
research  work.  This  building  will  furnish  excellent  facilities  for  the 
■work  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  should  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  September. 

The  new  building  contains  the  executive  offices  of  the  College,  and 
the  offices,  class  rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  departments  of  agri- 
culture, agricultural  chemistry,  animal  husbandry,  dairy  husbandry, 
agronomy,  rural  engineering,  bacteriology,  botany,  entomology  and 
veterinary  medicine.  Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  an  agri- 
cultural library  and  reading  room,  and  there  is  an  auditorium  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  550.  The  building  will  be  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity  and  have  the  necessary  refrigerating  apparatus 
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for  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products.  When  completed  and 
equipped  it  will  provide  suitable  quarters  for  the  students  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  those  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  its  work;  which  lacking  in  the  past  has  been  responsible  in 
large  measure  for  the  failure  of  agricultural  education  to  make  more 
substantial  progress  in  the  State. 

THE  COLLEGE  FARM. 

Contiguous  to  the  building  and  extending  in  the  rear  for  more  than 
a  mile  lies  the  College  farm  consisting  of  900  acres.  This  land  is 
varied  in  character;  some  of  it  is  rough  and  broken,  while  other  sec- 
tions are  fairly  level.  Portions  are  well  wooded,  and  a  diversity  of 
soils  is  found  on  it  which  is  not  objectionable  from  one  point  of  view 
as  it  will  enable  tests  to  be  made  which  will  be  applicable  to  the  soil 
types  found  in  many  sections  of  the  State.  The  farm  has  been  accu- 
rately surveyed  and  mapped;  first,  with  the  idea  of  beautifying  it 
as  fast  as  funds  become  available  by  laying  out  the  necessary  roads 
and  walks  and  locating  such  additional  buildings  as  will  be  required 
from  time  to  time  with  due  regard  to  desirable  landscape  effects;  and 
second,  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  so  that  all  the  soil 
types  found  might  be  defined  and  their  physical  characters  ascertained. 
Thus,  when  experiments  are  undertaken  combining  a  physical  and 
chemical  study  of  the  soils,  results  of  accuracy  and  value  may  be 
expected. 

THE  FARM  BARNS. 

Insufficiency  of  funds  to  erect  suitable  barns  and  purchase  live 
stock  and  implements  will  prevent  the  development  of  the  farm  with 
any  degree  of  rapidity.  It  will  take  several  years  of  strenuous  endeavor 
to  put  the  farm  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  sums  of  money,  but  when  this  end  is  accomplished,  the 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  will  have  a  highly  satisfactory 
location  and  a  farm  as  well  adapted  to  its  needs  as  could  be  wished 
for  by  its  most  ardent  supporters.  In  the  mean  time  the  Board  of 
Trustees  have  authorized  the  erection  of  a  temporary  dairy  barn  and 
a  barn  for  the  department  of  field  investigations.  These  structures 
have  now  been  completed  and  serve  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
designed  fairly  well.  The  dairy  barn  will  house  thirty  cows.  A 
good  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  dairy  herd  in  which  several  breeds 
will  be  represented,  and  it  is  proposed  to  demonstrate  the  profitable 
character  of  dairy  industries  in  this  State.  With  this  end  in  view  a 
record  will  be  kept  of  the  herd  and  also  of  all  the  crops  produced  on 
the  farm.      Thus,  the  dairy  and  farm  together  will  be  made  of  the  great- 
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est  scientific  and  practical  value  to  the  students  of  the  College  as  well 
as  demonstrating  the  value  of  agricultural  training  of  the  right  type. 
The  work  of  the  department  of  Animal  Husbandry  will  be  strength- 
ened as  rapidly  as  possible  by  the  addition  of  several  breeds  of  swine 
in  order  that  the  students  may  acquire  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
the  various  breeds  of  live  stock  through  systematic  instruction  in 
judging  live  stock, which  forms  such  an  important  part  of  the  training 
provided  in  this  department. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION  FIELD. 

A  field  of  twenty  acres  has  been  set  aside  for  experimental  work. 
This  area  of  land  has  been  subdivided  into  more  than  1,000  plats 
ranging  in  size  from  1-50  to  1-10  of  an  acre.  Through  the  medium 
of  tins  experimental  field  Nature  is  constantly  being  asked  questions 
and  new  facts  of  interest  brought  to  light  by  actual  field  tests;  the 
value  of  principles  and  theories  developed  through  laboratory  research 
is  determined,  and  thus  the  education  of  the  student  is  made  more 
perfect  and  complete,  since  he  receives  instruction  not  only  in  theory 
in  the  class  room,  but  has  the  underlying  scientific  principles  fully 
demonstrated  to  him  in  the  laboratory  and  sees  the  actual  results 
which  follow  the  application  of  these  principles  in  farm  practice. 

Much  attention  will  be  given  in  the  demonstration  field  to  the 
development  of  strains  of  cotton,  corn  and  other  farm  crops  of  superior 
merit  to  those  ordinarily  grown.  The  relation  of  fertilizers  to  crop 
production,  the  influence  of  various  methods  of  cultivation,  the  value 
of  crop  rotations  and  the  merits  of  new  and  interesting  varieties  of  farm 
crops  will  be  fully  tested,  and  made  not  only  a  part  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  student  body,  but  the  results  will  be  prepared  in  manu- 
script form  and  distributed  free  of  cost  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 
This  feature  of  the  work  will  thus  be  made  to  serve  several  useful  and 
important  economic  purposes,  as  well  as  to  provide  that  definite  char- 
acter of  training  which  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  agricultural 
students. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  CLUB. 

The  students  of  the  College  have  an  organization  of  their  own 
known  as  the  Agricultural  Club,  which  meets  every  two  weeks  for  the 
discussion  of  various  agricultural  topics.  The  purpose  of  the  society 
is  to  obtain  drill  in  parliamentary  practice  and  in  declamation  and 
debate,  as  well  as  to  discuss  the  scientific  and  practical  phases  of  many 
important  agricultural  problems.  The  club  publishes  a  Quarterly 
which  is  not  only  distributed  quite  widely  amongst  the  student  body, 
but  is  circulated  through  the  State.     This  publication  forms  sa  desir- 
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able  medium  of  communication  between  the  students  and  the  farmers 
and  furnishes  useful  literary  training  to  the  students  as  well. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  remarkably  low  cost  for  which  a  man 
may  take  a  full  collegiate  year  in  the  college.  By  rooming  in  the  dor- 
mitories a  young  man  can  live  at  the  University  almost  as  cheaply 
as  at  home.  This  should  encourage  a  large  number  of  young  men  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  special  advantages  which  the  four  years'  course 
or  the  one  year  course  will  confer  upon  him. 

These  expenses  are  as  follows: 

Room  rent  in  college  dormitories  $2.00  per  month.  This  in- 
cludes electric  lights,  heavy  furniture  and  care  of  room.  The  students 
provide  fuel,  mattress,  bed  furnishings  and  toilet  articles.  Board  in 
Denmark  Dining  Hall,  $9.00  a  month  on  the  cooperative  plan.  Room 
rent  and  board  are  paid  monthly.  Furnished  rooms  in  private  fam- 
ilies may  be  secured  from  $2.50  to  $5.00  a  month  for  each  occupant. 

College  fees  for  students  in  the  long  courses,  paid  on  entrance,  are 
as  follows: 

Matriculation  fee $  10.00 

Library  fee 5.00 

Literary  Society  fee 2.00 

or  a  total  of  $17.00  for  the  year  for  college  and  society  fees.      Laundry 
will  cost  about  $1.25  a  month  and  books  about  $10.00  a  year. 

Uniform  for  military  department  will  cost  about  $16.00.  This 
will  last  two  or  three  years. 

In  short,  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  for  the  college  year 
of  nine  months  need  not  exceed  $150.00. 

Expenses  for  short  term  students  are  in  proportion  to  those  for  long 
course  students,  except  there  are  no  matriculation,  library  or  other 
fees,  and  the  cost  for  text  books  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  cost 
of  attending  the  Cotton  School  will  vary  from  $15.00  to  $25.00,  due 
chiefly  to  the  variation  in  railroad  fare. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  through  its  extension 
department  publishes  circulars  of  information  on  pertinent  topics 
from  time  to  time.  These  circulars  are  distributed  free  of  cost  to 
farmers  residing  in  the  State.  A  series  of  educational  bulletins  is  now 
in  course  of  preparation,  and  at  least  four  will  be  distributed  during 
the  fiscal  year.  These  will  summarize  in  a  practical  manner  the  results 
of  investigations,  for  example,  with  commercial  fertilizers,  and  will 
prove  especially  valuable  for  reference  to  all  reading  and  progressive 
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farmers.  It  is  expected  that  this  series  will  be  developed  from  year 
to  year  until  eventually  a  first  class  reading  course  and  farmer's  library 
will  be  the  result.  Press  bulletins  are  also  sent  out  each  month  to 
all  the  papers  of  the  State.  Thus,  the  College  is  taking  an  active  part 
in  endeavoring  to  disseminate  the  vast  fund  of  useful  information 
which  has  accumulated  as  a  result  of  the  researches  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  within  the  last  few  years. 

PRIZES  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  various  friends  of  agricultural 
education  the  following  scholarships  and  prizes  have  been  offered  to 
students.  The  cooperation  of  the  good  friends  who  have  made  it 
possible  to  offer  these  prizes  is  heartily  appreciated. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

Awarded  Commencement  1908. 

Junior  Scholarship,  $75.00,  given  by  the  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical 
Co.,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  all  agricultural 
subjects  for  the  College  year  1907-1908. 

Sophomore  Scholarship,  $50.00  in  gold,  given  by  the  Empire  State 
Chemical  Co.,  Athens,  Ga.,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  College  year  1907-1908. 

Freshman  Scholarship,  $40.00  in  gold,  given  by  the  Virginia-Car- 
olina Chemical  Co.,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  all  agricultural  subjects  during  the  College  year  1907-1908. 

One  year  agricultural  course,  $25.00  in  gold,  given  by  Hon.  Clark 
Howell,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  be  known  as  the  Atlanta  Constitution  prize, 
to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  all  agricultural 
subjects  for  the  College  year  1907-1908. 

$25.00  in  gold  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  student  writing 
the  best  essay  on  "The  Relation  oi  Agricultural  Education  to  the  In- 
dustrial Development  of  the  State." 

$50.00  in  gold  given  by  the  Empire  State  Chemical  Co.,  Athens, 
Ga.,  to  be  divided  into  three  prizes  of  $25.00,  $15.00  and  $10.00 
respectively,  for  the  best  essays  on  "The  Use  and  Application  of 
Fertilizers." 

$10.00  in  gold  given  by  the  German  Kali  Works,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
to  the  student  writing  the  best  essay  on  "The  Use  of  Potash  in  Con- 
nection with  Other  Plant  Foods." 

$10.00  in  gold  given  by  the  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the  hanrlling 
of  cream  separators. 
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110.00  in  gold  given  by  T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons.  Richmond,  Va.,  to  the 

student  in  the  one  year  course  writing  the  best  essay  on  Farm  Crops. 
Total  amount  of  the  above  prizes  is  $295.00. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Four-years'  Course.  The  requirements  for  admission  te  the  four- 
years'  course  are  similar  to  those  for  all  other  students  entering  the 
University. 

A  brief  summary  of  these  requirements  is  here    given: 

A  study  of  English  Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  a  number  of  English 
Classics,    as    Shakespeare,    Milton,    Tennyson,  3  units. 

A  study  of  Arithmetic,  High  School  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry, 
3  units. 

A  study  of  two  of  the  following  history  groups:  Ancient  History, 
English  History.  American  History  and  Civics,  Modern  History,  2  units. 

A  study  of  a  foreign  language,  either  Latin,  German,  French, 
Spanish  or  Greek.  2  units. 

And  three  units  from  the  following:  Elementary  Physics.  Physical 
Geography,  Botany.  Chemistry,  Drawing,  Agriculture,  Physiology, 
Zoology  and  History. 

This  makes  a  total  of  thirteen  units  for  full  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class.  Xo  student  will  be  admitted  with  less  than  10  of 
these  units,  the  other  three  units  being  made  up  later   in   the   course. 

For  full  outline  of  entrance  studies  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
General  Catalog  of  the  University. 

Students  from  Accredited  Schools  will  be  admitted  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  principal.  Other  students  must  stand  examinations 
to  determine  qualifications  to  carry  forward  college  work. 

One  year  Course. — Students  10  years  of  age  and  over  are  admitted 
to  this  course  without  examination  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  college.  They  must,  of  course,  have  a  good  common 
school  education  in  order  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  provided  and 
must  be  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

Three-Months'  Course. — The  three  months'  course  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  one-year  course,  and  so  arranged  as  to  permit  farmers  and 
farmers'  boys  16  years  and  over  to  attend  the  college  for  a  period  of 
three  months  in  the  winter  season  when  work  is  slack,  and  obtain  a 
large  amount  of  practical  training  based  on  correct  scientific  prin- 
ciples at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Xo  entrance  examinations  are  required 
for  this  course. 

Farmers'  Short  Courses,  Cotton  School,  etc. — These  courses  are 
open  to  any  person  over  1(5  years  of  age  in  the  State,  but  are  designed 
mainly  for  farmers  of  mature  years  who  cannot  spend  more  than  ten 
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days  away  from  home  during  the  winter  season.  The  cost  of  these 
courses  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  they  are  intensely  practical  in 
character. 

SELF  HELP. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  encourage  students  to  work  as 
much  of  their  time  as  possible  for  both  economic  and  practical  reasons- 
Tn  this  way  the  cost  to  the  student  may  be  reduced  considerably  and 
his  knowledge  of  how  to  apply  scientific  principles  in  farm  practice 
materially  broadened.  It  is  both  important  and  necessary  that 
labor  with  the  hands  should  be  recognized  as  honorable  and  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  an  agriculturalpeople. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  purpose  and  plan  of  the  Agricultural  College  is,  first,  to  train 
agricultural  students  in  the  sciences  pertaining  to  correct  farm  prac- 
tice in  order  that  they  may  receive  a  thorough  and  liberal  education; 
second,  to  so  arrange  the  course  of  instruction  that  men  of  limited 
means,  opportunity  and  education  may  receive  the  greatest  practical 
benefit  by  attending  courses  of  varying  length  provided  for  in  the 
College;  third,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  dissemination  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  among  the  farmers  of  the  State  by  means  of  ex- 
tension teaching,  farmers'  institutes,  and  bulletins  and  publications 
of  a  popular  and  practical  nature. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  four-years'  course  provides  for  a  liberal  and  thorough  training 
along  scientific  lines  in  agronomy,  soil  fertility,  animal  husbandry, 
dairy  husbandry,  horticulture  and  rural  engineering.  General  train- 
ing in  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  biology,  English  and  mathematics 
is  also  provided.  Since  the  field  of  agricultural  training  is  so  broad 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  student  in  a  four  years'  course  to  pur- 
sue all  the  courses  offered,  certain  fundamental  studies  are  prescribed 
and  the  largest  liberty  of  selection  commensurate  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  student  permitted.  In  this  way  the  student  is  enabled  to 
select  a  course  which  is  more  in  keeping  with  his  tastes,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  can  obtain  sufficient  special  training  to  fit  him  better 
for  the  special  line  of  work  he  desires  to  pursue  upon  graduation. 

The  one-year  course  is  provided  for  men  who  have  only  a  limited 
a  mount  of  time  and  money  at  their  disposal,  and  who  in  many  instances 
have  not  the  fundamental  training  which  would  enable  them  to  pursue 
a   four-years'   course   of  study   advantageously.     Men   of   this   class, 
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however,  who  desire  to  farm  can  improve  their  knowledge  and  ability 
to  manage  farm  problems  intelligently  by  pursuing  this  course  at  a 
moderate  cost.  Naturally,  the  training  provided  for  in  this  course 
is  of  a  more  restricted  and  practical  nature  as  its  character  and  inten- 
tion make  necessary. 

The  three-months' "course  and  the  ten-day  courses  are  provided 
for  those  actually  engaged  in  farming  or  interested  directly  or  indirectly 
in  it  who  desire  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
which  they  can  apply  immediately  and  with  profit  at  a  minimum  of 
cost.  These  courses  confer  vast  benefits  upon  all  who  pursue  them 
and  are  to  be  commended  particularly  to  men  varying  in  age  from 
25  up  to  GO  years  who  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  agricultural  training 
in  the  past,  and  are  therefore  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  look  for  in- 
formation and  very  often  how  to  apply  it  successfully  even  after  they 
have  acquired  it. 

DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Agriculture  is  conferred  upon  all  students 
who  successfully  complete  the  four-years'  course.  An  outline  of  the 
long  course  in  agriculture  follows,  giving  in  detail  such  information  as 
students  who  desire  to  pursue  it  will  find  most  helpful.  Those 
desiring  special  information  relative  to  any  phases  of  the  work  pre- 
scribed below  are  invited  to  write  to  the  College  authorities  for  it. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


Freshman. 

Agronomy,  1 2  hrs. 

Animal  Husbandry,  1    1    " 

^  Dairying). 

Drawing,  6 1    " 

Agricultural  Engineering,  1  _1   " 

Horticulture,  1,  2  and  3 4  " 

English,  2 3  " 

Chemistry,  1    3  " 

Mathematics,  1 3   " 

Militarv  Science    1   " 


Sophomore. 

Animal  Husbandry,   2,   3, 

4,   4 5  hrs 

Botany,  1    3    " 

Chemistry,  4   3   " 

History,  2  or  4 3   " 

English,  3    3   " 

Mathematics,  2  and  3 3    " 

Zoology,  5 2   ■" 

21  hrs. 


19  hrs. 
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Junior. 

Required 

German,  4  or  French,  1     3  hrs. 

Physics,  1 3   " 

Agronomy,  7  and  8 4   " 

10  hrs. 

Elective  from 
Groups  1,  2,  3,  4,    or  5    10  " 

20  hrs. 

I.  General  elective. 

Botany.  2 __4  hrs. 

Agricultural  Engineering,  2 

and  4 4    " 

Agronomy,  3  and  11 2 

10  hrs. 

II.  Agronomy  elective. 

Botany,  2 4  hrs. 

Agronomy,  3,  4,  5  and  11 6  hrs. 

Agricultural  Engineering,  2_1   " 

11  hrs. 

III.  Animal  Husbandry  elective. 

Zoology,  6    __.       4  hrs. 

Animal  Husbandry,  6,  7  and 

8  *2   " 

Agronomy,  3  and  11 2   '" 

Agricultural  Engineering,  2  _1   " 

9  hrs. 

IV.  Horticulture  elective. 

Botany.  2   1  hrs. 

Horticulture,  4,  5  and  6 0   " 

10  hrs. 
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Senior. 

Required 

German,  5  or  French,  2 3  hrs. 

Economics,  14,  15    3  " 

Agronomy,*  10 1%" 

Geology,       I}-?' 

9  hrs. 
Elective  from 
Groups  1,  2,  3,  4  or  5  _  _   _10  " 

19  hrs. 

I.  General  elective. 

Zoology,  6 4  hrs. 

Animal  Husbandry,  G,  7 

and  8    2*" 

Agronomy,  2  and  5    -J    " 

10  hrs. 

II.  Agronomy  elective. 

Botany.  *3,  4  or  5  or  6 4  hrs. 

Agronomy,  6  and  9    G   " 

10  hrs. 

III.  Animal  Husbandry  elective. 

Zoology,  7  or  8  or  Veterinary 

Medicine 4  hrs. 

Animal  Husbandry,  9,  10, 

11  and  12    6   " 

10  hrs. 

IV.  Horticulture  elective. 

Botany,  3,  4  or  5  or  6 4  hrs. 

Forestry,  3 1   " 

Horticulture,  8  and  9     5   " 

10  hrs. 
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V.     Education  elective.  V.     Education  elective. 

Botany,  2  or  Education  1  Education.  1-2  or  3 3  hrs. 

and  2 4  hrs.    Animal  Husbandry,  6,  7 

Psychology.  1  and  2 3  "  and  8    2*" 

Agronomy,  3  and  11 2   '"  Agronomy.  A  and  .5    4   " 

Agricultural  Engineering.  2     1    "  


9  hrs. 


10  hrs. 

♦Two  extra  laboratory  periods  in  third  term. 

Note. — All  laboratory  periods  count  as  one  hour  for  two  and  are 
included  on  that  basis  in  the  total  number  of  hours  required  in  each 
year. 

In  order  to  associate  the  agricultural  students  more  intimately 
with  the  work  of  the  College  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 
the  mathematics  formerly  given  in  the  Freshman  year  has  been  di- 
vided so  that  one-half  is  now  taken  in  the  Freshman  and  half  in  the 
Sophomore  year.  The  language  formerly  required  in  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  has  been  moved  to  the  Junior  and  Senior  year-. 
By  this  arrangement  training  in  certain  agricultural  subjects  has  been 
provided  in  both  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

To  permit  of  greater  specialization  on  the  part  of  students  a  certain 
amount  of  work  is  required  in  both  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  and 
five  groups  of  electives  have  been  arranged  for.  By  this  means  the 
students  may  pursue  a  more  or  less  general  course  of  instruction  dur- 
ing the  Junior  and  Senior  years  or  specialize  m  Agronomy.  Animal 
Husbandry  or  Horticulture.  Students  desiring  to  specialize  will  be  re- 
quired to  elect  a  major  group  in  the  Junior  year,  and  continue  the 
study  of  the  coordinated  courses  in  the  Senior  year.  Thesis  work 
will  be  required  for  graduation  and  must  be  associated  with  the  major 
study  elected  in  the  Junior  year.  The  work  done  on  the  thesis  will 
not  reduce  the  number  of  units  required  during  the  senior  year. 

COURSES  IN  AGRONOMY. 

J.   R.    FA1X.   Professor. 
J.  M.    JOHNSON,   Processor. 

i.  Cereals.  —  Includes  the  history  and  development  of  the  various 
cereals  and  a  comparison  of  the  plants  of  the  present  date  with  those 
from  which  they  originated.  Idie  botanical  relation  of  the  different 
cereals  is  taken  up  and  a  brief  review  of  the  several  methods  of  selection 
and  improvement  is  considered.  The  adaptation  of  the  cereals  to 
special  environments,    and   more   especially   to   different    soils,  consti- 
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tutes  an  important  feature  of  the  work.     Two  hours  first  term.     One 
hour   second  and  third  terms.     Freshman. 

2.  Cereal  Judging. — A  study  of  types  is  made  by  use  of  the  score 
card.  With  corn  for  instance,  depth  of  grain,  quality  of  grain  and  per 
cent,  of  grain  to  cob  will  be  among  the  many  points  considered.  Mar- 
ket grades  of  the  different  cereals  will  receive  special  attention.  Con- 
siderable time  will  be  devoted  to  germination  tests,  especially  with 
corn.     One  hour  second  and  third  terms.     Freshman. 

3.  Grasses  and  Forage  Crops. — The  different  varieties  of  grass 
and  forage  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  yield,  composition  and 
feeding  value.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  those  grasses  and  forage 
crops  that  are  adapted  to  southern  conditions.  Needed  improvements 
are  pointed  out  and  means  for  effecting  the  same  considered.  The 
native  grasses  are  studied  in  detail.  Crops  for  the  silo  and  the  best 
methods  of  harvesting  the  same  are  discussed  at  length.  Three  hours. 
Junior. 

4.  Cotton  Industries. — A  history  of  the  cotton  industry  and  its 
effect  on  rural  conditions,  as  well  as  the  influence  on  the  balance  of 
trade  with  foreign  nations,  is  taken  up.  Methods  of  cultivating 
and  fertilizing  are  studied.  Considerable  time  is  spent  in  studying 
the  types  of  plants  with  reference  to  their  producing  capacity.  The 
score  card  is  used  to  facilitate  this  work.  Improvement  of  the  cotton 
plant  both  by  breeding  and  selection  is  considered.  A  study  is  made 
)f  the  strength  and  length  of  the  fiber  by  use  of  the  fiber  testing  ma- 
chine, as  well  as  the  influence  of  these  factors  on  price.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  methods  of  handling  and  marketing  cotton,  while  grading 
receives  especial  attention.  The  cotton  by-products  are  taken  up 
with  special  regard  to  the  meal,  both  as  a  feed  and  fertilizer,  and  the 
influence  of  the  manufactured  by-products  on  the  price  of  cotton. 
The  relation  of  the  use  of  the  meal  as  a  food-stuff  to  the  maintenance 
of  soil  fertility  is  pointed  out.  Three  hours  first  and  second  term. 
Junior  Agronomy  students;  Senior  general  course. 

5.  Plant  Breeding  and  Selection. — The  principles  of  plant  breed- 
ing and  methods  of  selection  with  special  reference  to  farm  crops  are 
studied.  Types  adapted  to  different  conditions  are  emphasized.  The 
necessity  of  selection  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  crops,  and  the  best 
methods  of  carrying  on  this  selection  are  given  especial  attention.  The 
result  of  the  experiments  with  a  large  number  of  plants  grown  in  the 
demonstration  fields  will  be  available  for  this  work.  Three  hours 
third  term.     Junior  Agronomy  students;   Senior  general  course. 

6.  Advanced  Plant  Breeding. — Students  who  wish  to  specialize 
in  Agronomy  will  be  given  the  opportunity  of  studying  plant  breeding 
more  thoroughly  than  is  possible  in  the  one  term's  work  under  Agron- 
omy 5.  A  general  review  of  the  work  done  along  this  line  will  be  made. 
Assigned  reading  courses  and  laboratory  investigations  will  constitute 
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an   irnportaiii    feature   of   the    work.      Three  hours.    Senior  Agronomy 
students. 

SOILS. 

7.  Soil  Physics. — The  physical  properties  of  the  soil  will  first  be 
studied.  The  proportion  of  the  different  sized  soil  grains  found  in 
the  several  classes  of  soil  will  he  ascertained.  The  students  will 
make  demonstrations  of  specific  gravity,  volume  weight  and  power 
to  retain  moisture  in  the  case  of  several  soil  types.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  several  forms  in  which  water  occurs  in  the  soil  and  in- 
fluences effecting  its  movement  through  the  soil.  A  large  number  of 
moisture  demonstrations  will  be  made.  The  demonstration  field  and 
farm  will  afford  a  large  number  of  comparisons  of  moisture  contents 
of  lands  that  have  been  handled  in  different  ways.  Several  of  the  prin- 
cipal soil  types  of  the  State  will  be  used  in  this  work.  Three  hours. 
First  term  and  one-half  of  second  term.     Junior. 

8.  Soil  Fertility. — The  loss  of  soil  fertility  both  by  leaching  and 
surface  washing  will  be  taken  up  and  the  methods  for  the  prevention 
of  this  loss  pointed  out.  The  source  and  composition  of  the  different 
fertilizing  material  will  be  studied,  as  well  as  the  function  of  the  dif- 
ferent constituents  in  plant  growth.  Considerable  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  effect  of  rotations  on  the  production  of  the  soil.  Farm- 
yard and  green  manures  are  considered  in  detail.  Methods  of  handling 
and  applying  as  well  as  the  composition  are  studied.  The  demonstra- 
tion field  will  be  used  continuously  in  showing  the  effect  of  the  different 
fertilizers.  Whenever  possible  pot  experiments  will  be  made  by  the 
students.     Three  hours.      One-half  of  second  and  third  term.   Junior. 

9.  Research  Work.— Students  specializing  in  Agronomy  will  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  conducting  some  research  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Professor.  Considerable  latitude  will  be  allowed  in 
the  selection  of  the  work  in  order  that  it  may  meet  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  special  needs  of  the  students.  An  hour  of  work  will  be  permitted 
in  either  plant  production,  soil  physics  or  soil  fertility. 

10.  Experiment  Station  Work. — A  review  of  more  recent  Ex- 
periment Station  work  will  be  made.  Considerable  time  will  be 
devoted  to  the  general  methods  of  experimentation.  The  students 
will  be  required  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  Seminary  work  in 
connection  with  this  course.     Three  hours  first  half-session.     Senior. 

11.  Farm  Management.— A  study  of  the  different  systems  of 
farming,  intensive,  extensive  and  mixed  farming  will  be  made.  Special 
problems  will  also  be  investigated,  including  rotation  of  crops,  man- 
agement of  farm  labor  and  the  relation  of  farm  machinery  to  production. 
Three  hours  first  term.     Junior. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING. 

PROFS.  STRAHAN  AND  FAIN. 

i.  Farm  Machinery. — All  students  will  be  required  to  make  a 
detailed  study  of  the  construction  of  farm  machines.  This  work  will 
be  conducted  in  the  farm  mechanics  laboratories  where  the  students 
will  be  required  to  take  machines  apart  and  assemble  them  so  as  to 
become  familiar  with  their  arrangement.  At  the  same  time,  a  study 
of  the  strength  of  construction,  the  relation  of  the  parts  and  the  in- 
fluence of  construction  on  draft  will  be  considered.  The  effect  of 
care  on  the  life  of  farm  machines  will  also  be  studied  and  field  tests 
with  dynamometers  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  course.  Three 
hours  third  term.      Freshman. 

2.  Farm  Buildings. — The  principles  of  construction  and  strength 
of  materials  will  first  be  studied.  Plans  of  various  farm  structures 
will  then  be  prepared.  Convenience  of  arrangement  and  location 
of  different  buildings  with  reference  to  each  other,  as  well  as  location 
on  the  farm  will  be  taken  up.  The  construction  of  models  of  the 
different  buildings  will  be  required  as  laboratory  work.  Three  hours 
second  term.      Junior. 

3.  Drainage. — In  connection  with  the  work  in  soil  physics  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  drainage  and  irrigation  problems.  The  work  will 
include  mapping,  plat'ting,  laying  off  lands  and  setting  grades  takes. 
The  capacity  of  the  different  size  tiles  required  for  mains  and  laterals 
and  the  effect  of  the  depth  of  locating  them  on  the  height  of  the  water 
table  of  the  soil  will  be  carefully  investigated. 

4.  Surveying. — Instruction  will  be  given  in  surveying  farm  lands, 
the  use  of  the  level  and  in  hillside  ditching  and  terracing.  Three 
hours   per    week.      Junior  general   course. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 

PROFESSOR  SOULE. 
PROFESSOR  JARNAGIN. 

1.  Principles  of  Dairying. — This  course  includes  the  theoretical 
and  applied  side  of  dairy  and  creamery  practice.  A  detailed  study 
will  be  made  of  the  theory  of  milk  secretion,  formation  and  production; 
separation  of  cream  by  the  shallow  and  deep  setting  systems  and  by 
the  use  of  the  centrifugal  machine.  The  natural  fermentations  oc- 
curring in  milk,  their  benefit  and  control;  the  manufacturing  of  butter; 
the  testing  of  milk  and  its  products  for  butter  fat  will  be  considered 
in  their  proper  order.  The  use  of  the  various  acid  tests;  and  of  the 
lactometer  foi  detecting  adulterations  in  milk;  the  preparation  of  certi- 
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fied  milk  and  the  marketing  of  milk  and  its  by-products  constitute  a 
part  of  the  work  in  this  course.  Two  1-hour  recitations  and  two  2-hour 
laboratory  periods  each  week.      Freshman  year,  second  term. 

2.  Horses,  Mules  and  Beef  Cattle. — In  this  course  the  origin,  his- 
tory and  development  of  the  various  breeds  of  horses  and  beef  cattle 
will  be  studied.  The  adaptation  of  the  various  breeds  and  types  to 
different  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  environment;  a  comparison 
of  draft  and  light  horses  will  be  made,  and  especial  emphasis  laid 
on  the  adaptation  of  the  different  types  of  horses  and  mules  to  the 
various  kinds  of  work.  Two  1-hour  recitations  each  week.  First 
term,  Sophomore  year. 

3.  Dairy  Cattle.  -In  this  course  the  origin  and  utility  of  the  several 
breeds  of  dairy  and  dual-purpose  cattle  will  be  studied  Their  adap- 
tation for  the  production  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  for  both  purposes 
of  milk  and  beef  making  will  be  carefully  considered.  A  comparison 
of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  various  breeds  under  different 
conditions  of  farming  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  instruction 
provided.  Two  1-hour  recitations  each  week.  Second  term,  Soph- 
omore year. 

4.  Sheep  and  Swine. — This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  history 
and  development  of  the  various  breeds  of  lard  and  bacon  hogs,  both 
of  English  and  American  origin.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  in 
this  course  to  types  of  hogs  suited  to  grazing.  The  history  of  the 
various  breeds  of  sheep  will  be  taken  up,  and  comparison  of  the  several 
classes  made.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  growing  and  marketing 
hothouse  lambs  and  on  classifying  wool.  Two  1-hour  recitations. 
Third  term,  Sophomore  year. 

5.  Stock  Judging. — The  students  will  receive  training  in  the  use 
of  the  score  card  for  the  various  classes  of  live  stock,  and  will  study 
the  standards  of  excellence  as  established  by  the  several  Breed  As- 
sociations. In  addition  to  this  they  will  be  given  practical  work  in 
comparative  judging  and  show  ring  placing  of  the  various  breeding 
and  market  classes  of  horses,  dairy  and  beef  cattle;  bacon  and  lard 
hogs;  fine  wool,  medium  wool  and  long  wool  sheep.  Two  2-hour 
laboratory  periods  each  week.  First,  second  and  third  term,  Sopho- 
more year. 

6.  Principles  of  Breeding. — The  principles  of  breeding  include  a 
consideration  of  selection,  heredity,  atavism,  normal  variation  and 
fecundity.  The  methods  of  breeding  studied  include  in-breeding, 
line-breeding,  cross-breeding  and  a  review  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  sensational  performers  in  the  showT  ring  and  on  the  turf  have  been 
developed.     Two  1-hour  recitations.     Third  term,  Junior  year. 

7.  Practice  in  Breeding. — In  this  course  the  students  will  be  given 
instruction  in  the  tabulation  of  pedigrees;  filling  out  of  applications 
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for  registry;  the  making  of  transfers  of  recorded  animals  as  required 
by  the  different  breed  associations;  also  a  study  of  the  rules  governing 
eligibility  for  registry.  Students  will  be  familiarized  with  the  fash- 
ionable and  popular  blood  lines  in  the  various  breeds.  Two  2-hour 
laboratory  periods.     Third  term,  Junior  year. 

8.  Animal  Nutrition. — In  this  course  a  study  of  the  gross  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  digestive  system  is  included.  The  theoretical 
and  practical  side  of  compounding  balanced  rations  for  maintenance, 
milk  and  butter  production,  fattening  and  growth  are  fully  explained. 
Two  recitations  per  week.     First  and  second  terms,  Senior  year. 

9.  Advanced  Work  in  Animal  Nutrition. — This  course  is  provided 
for  advanced  students  in  Animal  Husbandry.  The  results  of  feeding 
tests  at  the  various  Experiment  Stations  and  Agricultural  Colleges 
in  this  and  other  countries  will  be  reviewed.  Three  1-hour  recitations 
per  week.      First  term,  Senior  year. 

10.  Feeding  Problems. — Qualified  students  will  be  allowed  to 
assist  in  conducting  feeding  tests,  keeping  records  and  summarizing 
results  of  experimental  feeding  conducted  by  the  Department  of  An- 
imal Husbandry.  They  will  also  be  expected  to  make  analysis  of  the 
various  feeding  stuffs  used  and  to  determine  the  fertilizing  value  of 
the  excreta  obtained  from  various  classes  of  farm  animals.  Three  1- 
hour  recitations  per  week.     Second  term. 

11.  Economics  of  Animal  Production. — In  this  course  the  various 
types  and  breeds  of  live  stock  will  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  the 
utilization  of  various  farm  crops;  relation  to  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil;  and  the  creation  of  Avealth  in  general.  Three  1-hour  recita- 
tions   per    week.     Third    term. 

12.  Research  Work  in  Animal  Husbandry. — Qualified  students  will 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  original  investigations  in  Animal  Husbandry 
under  the  approval  and  direction  of  the  Professor  in  charge  of  the 
Department.     Three  hours.     Senior. 

HORTICULTURE. 
J.  F.  HART,  Instructor. 

Horticulture  for  the  Freshman  class  consists  of  three  hours  per 
Aveek  of  lectures  and  recitations,  and  one  afternoon  for  practice  through- 
out the  year,  considering  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Elements  of  Horticulture. — Soils  and  their  relation  to  horticul- 
tural crops,  preparation  of  soils,  stumping,  draining,  removing  rocks, 
plowing,  subsoiling,  fertilizing.  Locations  as  affected  by  untimely 
frosts,  winds,  insects  and  persistent  weeds. 

2.  Elements  of  Horticulture. — Considering  the  principles  of  plant 
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development  and  conditions  affecting  same,  relation  of  the  root  to  the 
soil,  leaves  to  light,  manufacture  of  food,  distribution  and  use  of 
reserve  food  in  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruit. 

3.  Plant  Manipulation. — Considering  the  principles  involved  in 
seedage,  such  as  moisture,  warmth,  oxygen,  seed  testing  of  different 
kinds,  the  artificial  multiplication  of  plants  by  cuttings,  active  and 
dormant,  bulbs,     stolons,  layering,   budding  and  grafting. 

4.  Fruit  Growing. — Considering  the  principles  of  setting,  pruning, 
training,  fertilizing,  spraying  for  insect  and  fungous  diseases,  cultiva- 
tion, care  of  crop,  gathering,  storing  and  marketing,  commercial  crops 
of  the  peach,  pear,  apple,  plum,  fig,  grape,  scuppernong,  etc.  Six 
hours  recitations  and  lectures  per  week.     First  term,  Junior. 

5. — Small  Fruits. — The  growing  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  black- 
berries, Juneberries,  etc.  The  best  fertilizers  and  manures  and  manner 
of  applying,  picking  and  shipping,  insect  enemies  and  fungous  affec- 
tions, spraying,  etc.  Lectures  and  recitations  six  hours  per  week. 
Second  term,  Junior. 

6.  Trucking. — The  growing  of  truck  crops  for  local  and  distant 
markets,  both  in  the  open  ground  and  under  glass.  Lectures  and 
recitations  six  hours  per  week.     Third  term,  Junior. 

7.  Apiculture. —  A  course  in  practical  bee  keeping.  Aside  from 
the  value  of  bees  as  agents  in  pollinating  certain  kinds  of  fruits,  the 
profits  from  a  given  number  of  hives  well  managed  will  exceed  that 
from  almost  any  other  department  of  the  farm  for  the  time  required. 
This  course  deals  with  the  production  of  comb  and  extracted  honey, 
transferring  from  old  to  new  hives,  artificial  swarming,  queen  rearing, 
robbing,  etc.  Lectures  and  recitations  six  hours  per  week  may  be 
substituted  for  courses  IV,   V  or  VI. 

8.  Floriculture  and  Greenhouse  Management. —  Studying  the 
methods  of  locating,  construction,  heating,  ventilating,  etc.,  of  green- 
houses, hotbeds  and  cold  frames  with  regard  to  propagating  bulbs, 
hothouse  flowers  and  ornamental  plants.  The  marketing  of  cut 
flowers  and  potted  plants.  Lectures  and  recitations  six  hours  per 
week.     First  term,  Senior. 

9.  Landscape  Gardening. — This  course  adapts  the  principles  of 
landscape  gardening  to  home  decoration,  and  the  setting  of  trees  and 
shrubs  for  given  effects.  The  different  uses  of  the  hedge.  The  lay- 
ing out  of  walks  and  drives  and  the  proper  ornamentation  of  streets 
and  parks.  The  student  is  acquainted  with  the  best  native  species 
for  the  different  purposes.  Lectures  and  recitations  six  hours  per 
week.     Second  term,  Senior. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

C.  M.  SNELLING,  Professor. 

R.  P.  STEPHENS,  Adjunct  Professor. 

TOMLINSON  FORT,  Instructor. 

1.  Algebra. —  Required  of  Freshmen.  The  work  of  the  Freshman 
Class  will  include  Graphical  Representation,  Simultaneous  Quadratics 
in  two  variables,  Mathematical  Induction,  Binomial  Theorem,  Arith- 
metical and  Geometrical  Progression,  Permutations  and  Combinations, 
Complex  Numbers,  The  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants,  as 
presented  in  Hawkes'  Advanced  Algebra.  Three  hours  a  week.  Text 
book:      Hawkes'  Advanced  Algebra. 

2.  Solid  Geometry.  Three  hours  per  week  until  Feb.  1st.  Books 
V  to  IN  inclusive.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Text-book:  Went- 
worth's  Solid  Geometry  (Revised  Edition). 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Three  hours  per  week  after  Feb.  1st. 
Definition  of  Trigonometric  Functions,  The  Right  Triangle,  Goniom- 
etry,  the  Oblique  Triangle  and  Applications.      Required  of  Sophomores. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

C.  M.  STRAHAN,   Professor. 

E.  L.  GRIGGS,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Elementary  Surveying.  An  introductory  course  including  the 
use,  care  and  adjustment  of  instruments,  and  the  methods  of  land 
surveying  by  chain  alone,  by  compass,  and  by  transit;  the  methods 
of  planting  and  computing  areas;  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle; 
problems  in  parting  off  and  dividing  up  land,  and  leveling;  plane  table 
and  stadia  surveying,  and  the  use  of  the  solar  transit.  Three  hours 
per    week.      Junior,  General    elective.      Text:     Barton's  Surveying. 

G.  Linear  Drawing  and  Projections. — The  first  part  of  this  course 
includes  the  construction  of  simple  geometrical  figures,  designed  to 
teach  the  use  of  instruments  and  habits  of  neatness  and  precision. 
The  work  in  projection  follows.  The  course  is  illustrated  by  models, 
and  written  examinations  are  held  at  intervals.  Practice  in  lettering 
is  given  throughout  the  course.  With  this  course  is  given  also  two 
hours  per  week  of  free-hand  drawing.  Six  hours  per  week,  first  term. 
Freshmen.      Text:  "Elements  of  Drawing,"  Strahan  and  Griggs. 
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PHYSICS. 

A.  H.  PATTERSON.  Professor. 
V.  H.  DAVENPORT.  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  General  Physics. — An  elementary  course  covering  the  whole 
subject.  Three  hours  per  week.  Require!  of  Juniors.  A  knowledge 
of  Plane  Trigonometry  is  an  absolutely  necessary  entrance  requirement 
for  this  course.      Laboratory  work  may  be  required. 

CHEMISTRY. 

H.  C.  WHITE.  Professor. 
H.  V.  BLACK,  Adjunct  Professor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  agricultural  students. 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures  and 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for  three  terms.  Freshman 
year.      Text:      Remsen.  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

4.  Industrial  (including  Agricultural)  Chemistry. —Three  hours 
per  week  of  lectures  and  recitations  for  three  terms.  Sophomore  year. 
Text'      Professor's  Notes;  Thorp:   Industrial  Chemistry. 

BIOLOGY. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Professor. 
J.  M.  READE,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  the  various  biological  sciences. 

1.  Introductory  Botany. — This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the 
plant  cell,  and  leads  through  the  organization  of  cells  to  the  structure 
and  activities  of  familiar  higher  plants.  It  is  arranged  to  give  a 
synopsis  of  the  subject  in  the  various  fields  of  morphology,  physiology, 
ecology  and  classification  to  those  who  follow  the  subject  no  further, 
and  a  foundation  for  higher  work  to  those  who  do.  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods  weekly.  Required  or  students  in  the  One  Year 
Course  in  Agriculture  and    So]>homores   i?i    Agricultural    Course. 

2.  General  Plant  Morphology. — This  course  gives  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  groups  and  the  special  theoretical  problems  connected  with 
them.  The  Thallophytes  furnish  such  topics  as  lines  of  descent, 
relationships,  evolution  of  sex,  life  histories,  living  conditions;  the 
mosses  and  ferns  furnish  the  problems  of  alternation  of  generations 
and  heterospory,  while  the  higher  plants  raise  the  questions  of 
origin  of  species  and  the  improvement  of  cultivated  crops.  Two 
lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly.  Required  of  Juniors 
in  the.  Agricultural  Course. 
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3.  Mycology. — This  course  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  morphology 
and  classification  of  the  fungi  with  special  attention  to  parasitic  species, 
the  phenomena  of  parasitism  and  saprophytism,  and  methods  of 
study.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  during  the  first  half 
year.      Optional  for  Seniors  in  Agricultural  course. 

4.  Plant  Pathology. — This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  desiring  a  knowledge  of  plant  diseases.  The  first  part  of  the 
course  consists  in  a  general  consideration  of  the  nature  of  diseases 
and  of  disease  producing  organisms  and  following  this  is  given  a 
special  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  more  important  local  crops. 
One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week,  second  half-year. 
Optional  for  Seniors  in  Agricultural  course. 

5.  Physiological  Practicum. — This  consists  in  a  series  of  laboratory 
experiments  dealing  with  the  principal  phases  of  plant  activity,  ab- 
sorption, transpiration,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  growth  and 
irritability,  together  with  assigned  readings  and  conferences.  Two 
laboratory  periods  weekly,  second  half-year.  Optional  for  Seniors 
in  Agricultural  course. 

ZOOLOGY. 

6.  Elementary  Animal  Physiology. — In  this  course  the  student 
first  masters,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  human 
body  with  frequent  reference  to  the  anatomy  of  lower  animals.  On 
the  completion  of  this,  a  short  course  in  Histology  is  given,  after  which 
the  subject  of  Physiology  is  taken  up.  This  course  is  based  in  part 
upon  Macy  and  Norris'  text,  but  is  largely  extended  by  lectures  and 
demonstrations  according  to  a  syllabus  which  is  furnished  each  student. 
Two  hours  per  week.  Optional  to  Sophomores  in  general  course. 
Required  of  Sophomores  in  Agricultural  course. 

Note. —  No  High  School  Certificates  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  this  course. 

7.  General  Zoology. — This  course  is  based  upon  the  laboratory 
study  of  a  series  of  selected  types  representing  most  of  the  main 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  morphological  point  of  view 
predominates  but  attention  is  also  given  to  physiology,  ecology,  em- 
bryology and  classification,  and  in  addition,  each  group  is  made  to 
illustrate  some  important  theoretical  question  to  which  it  is  especially 
adapted.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Agricultural  course.  This  is  mainly 
a  lecture  course,  but  a  certain  amount  of  use  is  made  of  Linville  and 
Kelly's  Text-book  of  Zoology,  while  Pratt's  Invertebrate  Zoology  is 
used  as  a  laboratory  manual. 

8.  Animal  Histology. — This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work, 
in  which  the  student  learns  the  various  methods  of  hardening,  im- 
bedding, cutting,  staining  and  mounting  animal  tissues,  and  studies 
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the  various  tissues  in  the  body.     Based  upon   Schaefer's  Essentials  of 
Histology.     Three  periods  weekly  during  the  term. 

9.  Vertebrate  Embryology. — This  course  consists  of  laboratory 
work  with  occasional  lectures  on  the  development  of  the  tissues  and 
organs  in  the  chick  and  pig.  Three  periods  weekly  during  the  third 
term.     Based  on  Minot's  Laboratory  Text-book. 

Laboratory  Work. — The  department  possesses  special  laboratories 
for  each  of  the  courses  given,  and  good  progress  has  been  made 
toward  their  equipment.  The  apparatus  for  general  microscopical 
work  and  Histology  is  nearly  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  a  good 
beginning  has  been  made  in  getting  together  apparatus  for  plant  and 
animal  Physiology. 

By  special  action  of  the  Faculty,  an  extra  laboratory  period  of 
two  hours  weekly  is  required  in  addition  to  the  three  hours  of  class 
room  work,  but  extra  laboratory  time  is  secured  whenever  necessary 
by  substituting  a  two  hour  laboratory  period  for  a  class  hour. 

A  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged  for  each  laboratory  course,  for  which  the 
student  is  furnished  a  microscope  and  everything  needed  except  dis- 
secting instruments  and  drawing  materials. 

RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

R.  E.  PARK,  Jr.,  Professor. 
S.  V.  SANFORD,  Junior  Professor. 
S.  M.  SALYER,  Instructor. 

2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. —  Detailed  study  and  practice  in 
construction  and  kinds  of  composition.  This  course  will  involve 
continual  practice  in  writing  and  some  work  in  rhetorical  analysis. 
Lectures,  themes,  daily  exercises.  The  course  is  based  on  Scott  and 
Denny's  "Paragraph  Writing,"  and  Genung's  "Practical  Rhetoric." 
Required  of  Freshmen.     Full  course,  three  hours. 

3.  Outline  of  English  Literature,  and  masterpieces  of  selected 
authors  studied  with  reference  to  (1)  elements  of  literature,  (2)  species 
of  literature,  (3)  historical  development.  The  object  of  this  course 
will  be  to  give  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  English  Literature,  with  more  detailed  knowledge  of  certain 
periods.  Throughout  the  course  much  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
the  writing  of  essays  as  a  means  of  training  the  student  to  appreciate 
and  express  his  appreciation  of  the  literature  studied.  Required  of 
Sophomores.     Full  course,  three  hours. 
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HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSON,  Professor. 
W.  O.  PAYNE,  Instructor. 

2.  History  of  Europe. — An  elementary  study  of  European  his- 
tory from  the  treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Text:  Robinson's  History  of  West- 
ern Europe.      Required  of  Sophomores. 

4.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  England. — Especiaj 
attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  parliament,  the  cabinet,  and 
the  various  phases  of  local  government — township,  parish,  manor, 
hundred  and  county — with  the  object  of  laying  a  thorough  foundation 
for  the  subsequent  study  of  American  institutions.  The  contem- 
porary progress  of  European  events  is  kept  constantly  in  review. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Text:  Terry's  History  of 
England.      Sophomores. 

14.  Economics. — A  general  introduction  to  the  principles  of  Po~ 
litical  Economy.     Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year.     Seniors. 

15.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  principles  ac- 
quired in  course  14  are  here  applied  in  a  systematic  review  of  the 
economic  and  financial  experience  of  the  country,  and  in  a  careful 
study  of  the  leading  problems  of  the  day.  Three  hours  a  week,  second 
half  vear.     Seniors. 


'ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  GERMAN. 

JOHN  MORRIS,   Professor. 
M.  I).  DuBOSE,  Tutor. 

4.  Elementary  German. — German  Conversation  (for  about  two 
months),  based  on  Stern's  Studien  und  Plaudereien,  Part  1;  Carruth's 
Reader.      Three  hours  per  week.     Juniors. 

5.  Advanced  German. — Sketch  of  German  Literature.  Easy 
modern  books  for  parallel  reading.  Sight  leading  and  oral  practice. 
Three  hours  per  week.     Seniors. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

J.  LUSTRAT,  Professor. 

French. 

1.  French  i.  Four  hours  per  week.  Introductory  French  course 
based  upon  Natural  Method  and  the  most  essential  rudiments  of 
Grammar.  The  various  inflexions,  forms  of  words,  verbs  and  con- 
structions of  sentences  are  carefully  taught  from  the  beginning,  but 
systematic  study  of  Grammar  is  not  taken  up  until  the  second  half- 
year,  at  which  time  translation  and  writing  of  letters  in  French  are 
also  started.  Text-books:  Short  French  Grammar  and  French  Com- 
position by  Grandgent.  "Vn  Cas  de  Conscience"  (Gervais),  "L'Abbe 
Constantin"  (Halevy)  are  read  in  the  classroom  during  the  last  three 
months.      Optional  for  Juniors. 

2.  French  2.  Three  hours  per  week.  Study  of  grammatical 
difficulties.  Translation  from  English  into  French,  and  French  into 
English,  either  after  preparation  or  at  sight.  French  composition 
writing.  Reading  of  novels  written  by  best  French  writers.  Study 
of  classics  with  parallel  reading  of  some  of  their  works.  Weekly  lec- 
tures on  French  literature  are  delivered  in  French.  Optional  for 
Seniors. 

Text-Books. — Short  French  Grammar  and  French  Composition, 
by  Grandgent.      Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Francaise,  by  Demogeot. 

The  texts  chosen  for  reading  purposes  may  vary  each  year.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1907-'08  the  following  books,  selected  from  American 
Edited  Books  for  Colleges,  were  read  in  the  classroom  or  outside: 

Monte  Cristo,  Dumas;  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,  Dumas;  Les  Mis- 
erables,  Hugo;  Colomba,  Merimee;  Graziella,  Lamartine;  Le  Roi  des 
Montagues,  About;  Eugenie  Grandet,  Balzac;  Le  Cid,  Corneille; 
TartufTe,  Moliere;  Andromacpie,  Racine;  La  Mare  au  Diable,  G.  Sand; 
Zadig,  Voltaire;  Le  Nabab,  Daudet. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 

T.  J.  WOO  FT  Ell,   Professor. 

Philosophy. 

1.  Psychology.— A  course  in  General  Psychology  designed  to  give 
t he  student  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  phenomena  and  fundamental 
laws  of  mind,  witli  experimental  demonstration.  Juniors,  Education 
Electives. 

2.  Logic. — Studies  in  both  deductive  and  inductive  logic  will  be 
included.     This  supplements  course  1  for  one  year's  work. 
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Education. 


1.  History  of  Education. — The  educational  theories  and  prac- 
tices of  the  great  peoples  of  the  world,  the  origin  and  development  of 
our  educational  ideals,  the  great  reformers  and  the  principles  derived 
from  them  will  be  considered.  A  course  treating  education  as  a  vital 
factor  of  social  progress  and  social  control,  therefore  not  narrowly  a 
professional  course,  but  one  both  liberal  and  practical  for  all  students 
alike.      Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors,  Education  Electives. 

2.  Principles  of  Education.  1. — A  study  of  the  applications  of 
psychology,  sociolog}^  ethics  and  biology,  to  the  problems  and  prin- 
ciples of  education.  Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors,  Education 
Electives. 

3.  Principles  of  Education. — 2  (a)  An  application  of  the  principles 
of  education  to  teaching  generally,  to  the  recitation,  and  to  the  con- 
ventional school  branches  of  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools. 
(/>)School  management,  organization,  supervision,  courses  of  study 
and  their  related  problems.      Optional  for  Seniors,  Education  electives. 

GEOLOGY. 

Vacant* 

1 .  General  Geology. — Three  hours  per  week,  second  half-year. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  at  first  a  general  one,  embracing  the  study 
of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  minerals  and  common  rocks,  the 
decay  of  rocks  and  the  formation  of  soils.  [Following  this  is 
a  more  extended  course  of  Structural,  Dynamical,  and  Historical 
Geology. 

^Temporarily  in  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

FORESTRY. 
ALFRED  AKERMAN,  Professor. 

'A.  Farm  Forestry.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  such  working- 
knowledge  of  planting,  thinning,  protecting  and  harvesting  the  forest 
crop  as  is  necessary  to  the  intelligent  management  of  farm  woodlots 
or  the  proper  execution  of  working  plans  that  have  been  prepared  by 
forest  engineers.      Two  Jiours  third  term,  required  of  Seniors. 
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MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS. 

JAMES  MOBLEY  KIMBROUGH,  Jr., 
1st  Lieut.,  27th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Commandant. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Grant  Act,  military 
exercises  are  regularly  held  in  this  college,  upon  which  the  attendance 
is  compulsory  by  members  of  the  Freshman,  Sophomore  and  Junior 
(lasses,  and  the  students  in  the  One  Year  Course  in  Agriculture,  ex- 
cept when  excused  foy  the  surgeon  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

The  uniform  consists  of  a  coat  of  standard  Charlottesville  gray 
cloth;  winter  trousers  of  same  material,  with  stripe  one  inch  wide; 
and  blue  cloth  cap.  The  uniform  costs  about  $15.55.  For  spring 
use  white  duck  trousers,  jeans  trousers  and  blue  shirt,  leggins  and  hat 
are  required,  costing  about  $4.50. 

Practical  instruction  is  given  three  hours  each  week,  covering  the 
following  subjects:  Infantry  Drill  Regulations;  Field  Service  Regu- 
lations; Manual  of  Guard  Duty;  Firing  Regulations  for  Small  Arms; 
Artillery  Drill  Regulations,  partial. 

Theoretical  instruction,  two  hours  each  week,  for  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  is  given  in  the  portions  of  the  above 
subjects  covered  by  the  practical  instruction,  and  is  supplemented 
by  lectures.  One  hour  each  week  of  theoretical  instruction  is  required 
of  Freshmen. 

ONE-YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

This  course  commences  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  and 
continues  throughout  the  collegiate  year.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  supply  the  instruction  to  those  who  can  only  remain  in  college  for 
one  year.  An  effort  lias  been  made  therefore  to  condense  the  work 
as  much  as  possible,  provide  a  correct  scientific  foundation,  and  yet 
make  the  instruction  of  a  very  practical  nature.  An  outline  of  the 
one-year  course  follows.  The  schedule  indicates  the  number  of  hours 
required  in  each  subject  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  classroom 
and  laboratory  work.  Notice  that  the  laboratory  instruction  has 
been  emphasized  as  this  is  considered  the  best  way  of  enforcing  the 
value  of  applied  science  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  farmer. 
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ONE-YEAR  COURSE. 

First   Term. 

Hours. 

English 6 

Arithmetic 3 

Cereals    3 

Cereal  Judging 

Soils 3 

Iron  and  Wood  Work    

Horticulture..  __ m    3 

Breeds  and  Breeding    3 


Lab.  periods. 


21 


Second  Term. 

English 

Arithmetic    ..  ._ 

Cotton  and  Cotton  By-Products 
Cotton  Grading  (Cotton  School)  . 

Soil  Fertility   

Plumbing,  etc. 

Horticulture  __  __ 

Dairying 

Surveying 


6 

__ 

3 

__ 

3 

1 

3 

_ 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

21 


Third  Term. 

English  __ _\_. 

Farm  Accounts . 

Grain  and  Forage  crops 

Chemistry  __  __ 

Farm  Buildings 

Horticulture 

Farm  Machinery     . , 

Practice  Work  Animal  Husbandry 

Feeds  and  Feeding  


21 
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ONE-YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 
AGRONOMY. 

Farm  Crops.  Cereals  and  Cereal  Judging. — The  history,  uses 
and  cultivation  of  the  different  cereals  will  be  studied.  Especial 
attention  will  be  given  to  seed  testing  and  selection  as  influencing 
the  yield  of  farm  crops.  The  grading  of  different  cereals,  especially 
corn,  with  the  score  card,  is  emphasized.  The  classification  of  grain 
according  to  the  market  demands  forms  an  important  part  of  this 
course.  First  term.  Three  1-hour  recitations  and  one  laboratory 
period. 

Cotton  and  Cotton  By-Products. — Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  im- 
portance of  seed  selection.  The  best  types  of  plant  to  select  from 
are  pointed  out  and  a  careful  review  is  made  of  the  various  influences 
affecting  the  length,  strength,  uniformity,  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  fibre.  An  examination  of  cotton  by-products  and  their  influence 
on  the  value  of  cotton  seed  concludes  the  course.  Second  term. 
Three  1-hour  recitations.  Cotton  Grading  is  taken  up  during  the 
Cotton  School. 

Grasses  and  Forage  Crops. — The  fact  that  the  South  is  a  forage 
crop  country  is  emphasized,  and  the  character  and  utility  of  the  va- 
rious crops  which  can  be  grown  advantageously  are  pointed  out.  The 
value  of  silage  for  winter  feeding  is  considered  and  methods  of  grow 
ing,  preserving  and  handling  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  The 
opportunities  for  improving  Southern  forage  crops  are  discussed. 
Since  grasses  are  so  important  much  time  is  devoted  to  ascertaining 
those  best  adapted  to  Southern  conditions.  The  value  of  native 
grasses  and  the  possibility  of  their  improvement  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  work.  Third  term.  Three  1-hour  recitations  and  one 
laboratory  period. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 

Breeds  and  Breeding. — A  practical  course  will  be  given  in  the  study 
of  domesticated  animals,  and  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental 
laws  underlying  their  production.     Three  1-hour  recitations. 

Dairying. — In  this  course  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  principles 
of  modern  dairying  and  on  the  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese  and 
other  dairy  products.  Practice  work  in  the  operation  and  repair  of 
dairy  machines  will  be  required  of  all  students.  The  use  of  the  Bab- 
cock  test  and  other  apparatus  for  the  detection  of  adulteration  of 
milk  will  be  fully  explained.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Second  term. 

Feeds  and  Feeding. — In  this  course  a  study  of  the  various  feeding- 
stuffs  will  be  taken  up.      The  balancing  of  rations  and  their  adapt  a- 
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tion  for  maintenance,  development  of  bone  and  muscle,  production 
of  milk  and  butter  and  for  maintaining  and  fattening  farm  animals 
will  be  discussed  and  explained.  Three  1-hour  recitations  and  one 
laboratory  period.     Third  term. 

Stock  Judging. — .Scoring,  judging  and  classifying  the  various  classes 
of  farm  live  stock  will  form  an  important  part  of  this  course.  After 
the  student  has  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  score  card,  work 
will  be  given  in  comparative  judging  and  show-ring  placing.  The 
standard  of  excellence  as  established  by  the  several  Breed  Associations 
will  also  be  given  some  attention.  First  term.  Two  laboratory 
periods. 

Soils  and  Soil  Fertility. 

Soils. — The  physical  properties  of  the  soil  are  taken  up,  and  the 
effect  of  good  and  poor  mechanical  condition  on  crop  production 
shown  by  experimental  data.  Methods  of  improving  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  soil  are  given.  Experiments  illustrating  the  differ- 
ent physical  properties  of  the  soil  will  be  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  lecture  work.     First  half-year.     Three  1-hour  recitations. 

Soil  Fertility. — The  different  fertilizing  ingredients  and  their  func- 
tion in  plant  growth  will  be  discussed.  Methods  of  mixing  fertilizers 
and  determining  the  formulas  best  adapted  to  different  soils  will  be 
studied.  The  effect  of  rotation  of  crops  on  soil  fertility  and  the  draft 
of  the  different  crops  on  the  soil  will  also  receive  attention.  Second 
half-year.     Three  1-hour  recitations. 


FARM  MECHANICS. 

Iron  and  Wood  Work. — Practical  work  in  carpentry  and  black- 
smithing  will  be  provided  for  during  this  term.  The  course  will  con- 
sist of  elementary  work  in  carpentry  and  black-smithing.  Students 
will  be  taught  how  to  use  tools  and  construct  and  repair  fences  and 
gates,  clevises,  lap-rings,  etc.     First  term.     Two  laboratory  periods. 

Farm  Machinery. — Different  types  of  farm  machines,  their  draft 
and  utility  on  the  farm  will  receive  attention.  A  room  38x66  has  been 
set  aside  in  the  new  agricultural  hall  for  farm  machinery.  This  will 
lie  equipped  with  modern  farm  machines  for  demonstration  and 
experimental  purposes.     Third  term.     One  laboratory  period. 

Farm  Buildings. — This  work  will  be  provided  for  in  the  farm 
mechanics  laboratory.  The  principles  of  construction  will  be  taught 
by  building  models  of  farm  buildings.  Especial  attention  will  be 
given  to  silos,  barns,  tenant  houses  and  such  other  structures  as  will 
be  needed  on  the  average  farm. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Plant  Growth. — This  course  consists  of  seed  testing  ami  germina- 
tion  and    the   conditions   influencing  each.      General   development   of 

roots,  stems,  leaves,  and  the  factors  of  soil,  fertility,  water.  1  i <r  1 ) t . 
cultivation,  etc.  that  modify  the  same.  The  production  of  flowers 
and  seed  together  with  an  elementary  consideration  of  cross  and  close 
pollination  concludes  the  course.  Three  1-hour  recitations  and  one 
laboratory  period. 

Propagation  and  Pruning.  —The  principles  of  plant  multiplications 

by  cuttings,  layers,  stolons,  suckers,  budding,  grafting  and  trans- 
planting are  first  considered.  Practice  work  in  pruning  and  training 
trees,  shrubs,  vines  is  provided  for  in  order  that  the  student  may  learn 
by  acttial  experience  how  and  when  to  perform  the  work.  Second 
term.      Three  1-hour  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period. 

Small  Fruit  Trucking  and  Orchards. — A  study  of  plant  life  as 
affected  by  unfavorable  environment  such  as  cold.  heat.  wind,  water, 
luzht,  plant  food,  weeds,  insects  and  fungous  attacks  and  the  best  rem- 
edies for  combating  the  same  constitutes  the  first  part  of  the  course. 
Among  the  varieties  of  fruits  especially  studied  are  the  strawberry, 
raspberry,  dewberry,  blackberry  and  Juneberry.  Commercial  truck- 
ing, practical  bee  keeping,  special  fertilizers  for  horticultural  crops 
and  the  care  and  management  of  commercial  orchards  conclude  the 
work.  Third  term.  Three  1-hour  recitations  and  one  laboratory 
period. 

English. — Grammar,  Composition  and  Literature.  In  connection 
with  this  course,  the  Debating  Societies  offer  advantages  for  culti- 
vating the  art  of  expressing  thought. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic  will  be  studied  for  two  terms.  The 
nstruction  will  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  most  beneficial  to  men 
actually  engaged  in  farm  work.  Farm  accounts  and  bookkeeping 
will  be  studied  for  one  term  in  order  that  accurate  records  of  the  farm 
operations  may  be  preserved  for  the  guidance  of  the  owner. 

Chemistry. — Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  applications  of  chem- 
istry to  the  work  of  the  farm  and  will  include  a  review  of  the  tinder- 
lying  principles  involved  in  plant  and  animal  nutrition. 

Surveying. —  This  course  includes  surveying,  plotting,  terracing 
and  leveling.  Practical  exercises  in  the  field  will  serve  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  surveying  instruments  and  how  to  handle  and  operate 
them.      Also  lectures  on  good  roads. 
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THREE  MONTHS  OR  WINTER  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Short  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  related  subject- 
are  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  engaged  or  expect  to  engage 
in  farming,  and  yet  who  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  undertake 
a  full  college  course  of  study.  This  course  is  given  during  the  winter 
when  work  is  least  pressing  and  the  time  can  best  be  spared.  The 
course  consists  principally  of  the  regular  work  provided  during  the 
winter  term  of  the  one-year  course  with  such  additional  elective 
subjects  as  the  student  finds  he  can  conveniently  carry  upon  con- 
sultation   with  the   President   of  the  College. 

Those  desiring  to  take  this  course  can  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  work  by  referring  to  the  schedule  of 
the  one-year  course  for  the  second  term.  Considerable  extra  work 
may  be  taken  if  desired.  Certain  subjects  may  also  be  dropped  and 
others  elected  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  student.  Requirements  for 
admission  to  this  course  and  the  cost  have  already  been  mentioned 
and  need  not  be  again  detailed  here.  Those  intending  to  take  this 
course  of  instruction  are  urged  to  write  to  the  College  authorities 
sometime  in  advance  so  that  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
them. 

THE  COTTON  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  TEN  DAY  COURSES. 

The  first  Cotton  School  ever  held  was  organized  by  the  Georgia 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  January  6  to  17.  190S.  Since  cotton  is 
the  main  crop  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  South  it  is  fitting  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  put  in  pedagogic  form  the  large  amount 
^ntific  information  which  has  accumulated  during  recent  years 
and  which  will  aid  materially  in  solving  many  of  the  farmers'  most 
perplexing  problems.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  present  this 
information  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  in  a  concrete  form  so  that  the 
facts  may  be  applied  successfully  in  every-day  work  on  the  farm. 
Admission  to  this  course  is  free,  a  registration  fee  of  SI. 00  being 
charged  to  cover  incidental  expenses.  The  cost  to  the  student  there- 
fore consisted  of  board  while  in  Athens  and  railroad  fare,  and  since  the 
railroads  made  a  special  rate  for  the  occasion,,  the  cost  to  the  students 
coming  from  the  furthest  point  was  not  over  $25.00,  which  means  that 
a  free  course  of  instruction  in  the  technique  of  cotton  production  is 
provided  for  the  farmers  of  Georgia.  There  were  105  men  registered  in 
this  course  from  fifty-four  counties  in  the  State  in  1908.  Their  ages 
ranged  from  eighteen  to  sixty  years.  They  were  a  representative  body 
and  were  gratified  with  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
provided  and  unanimously  voted  for  the  continuance  of  the  Cotton 
School.    This  is  the  best  evidence  that  agricultural  instruction  of  the 
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right  type  meets  the  needs  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  and  shows  how- 
beneficial  a  service  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  may  render 
the  farmers  through  the  organization  of  practical  courses  of  this  char- 
acter. The  course  will  therefore  be  continued  as  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  work  of  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  session 
for  1909  will  open  on  January  4th.  and  continue  for  a  period  of  ten 
days.  "The  work  will  be  so  arranged  that  those  desiring  to  remain 
for  twenty  days  may  do  so.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Cotton 
School  will  be  essentially  as  follows: 

Ten  lectures  on  the  soil,  including  a  discussion  of  its  origin,  char- 
acter, composition  and  utility  for  crop  production. 

Ten  lectures  on  fertilizers,  including  a  discussion  of  the  essential 
elements  of  plant  food  and  methods  of  purchasing,  mixing  and  apply- 
ing these  various  constituents  to  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
maximum  crops  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

Five  lectures  on  the  cotton  plant.  These  will  include  a  consider- 
ation of  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  plant  and  conditions  most 
favorable  for  its  growth  and  development,  and  will  include  a  discus- 
sion of  varieties. 

Five  lectures  on  see  I  selection.  These  include  methods  of  see  1 
selection  which  may  be  adopted  and  successfully  practiced  by  farmers 
for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  staple. 

Five  lectures  on  cotton  diseases.  The  principal  diseases  affect  ins 
cotton,  the  causes  so  far  as  known  and  the  best  methods  of  combating 
and  eradicating  the  same  will  be  discussed. 

Five  lectures  on  cotton  insects.  In  these  lectures  the  history. 
characteristics,  and  the  best  methods  of  controlling  the  depredations 
of  the  various  insects  attacking  the  cotton  plant  will  be  discussed. 

Five  lectures  on  feeding  cotton  by-products.  The  best  methods 
of  utilizing  cotton  by-products  in  the  fee  ling  of  all  classes  of  farm 
live  stock  will  be  considered  in  detail. 

Five  lectures  on  cotton  machinery.  The  different  forms  of  plows, 
cultivators  and  seeders  which  may  be  utilized  so  as  to  economize  labor 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  soil  cultivation  will  be  considered. 

Instruction  in  cotton  grading.  In  this  course  the  student  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  handle  and  grade  ten  or  more  samples  of  cotton 
each  day  just  as  the  operation  is  performed  on  the  warehouse  floor. 
The  score  card  will  be  used  for  recording  his  results  and  the  instructor 
will  then  compare  the  various  samples  with  standards  and  explain 
to  the  student  wherein  he  has  made  a  mistake.  Cotton  grading  was 
successfully  taught  in  the  school  last  year  and  can  be  made  the  means 
of  >a\ing  several  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  farmers  of  Geor- 
gia. This  feature  of  the  work  will  be  emphasized  more  strongly  than 
over  in  1909. 

Three  lectures  on  cotton  warehousing.     These  lectures  will  include 
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a  discussion  of  t lie  business  of  receiving,  handling  and  shipping  cotton. 

Cotton  seed.  The  character  and  quality  of  the  various  grades  of 
seeds  will  be  discussed,  and  the  conditions  which  influence  their  value 
to  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  fully  explained. 

A  series  of  special  lectures  at  night  for  the  students  in  the  Agri- 
cultural College  proper  and  the  Cotton  School  will  be  arranged  for. 

The  schedule  of  recitations  for  the  cotton  school  is  given  on  page 
i:^4.   and  is  self-explanatory. 

The  necessity  for  instruction  in  cotton  industries  will  be  made 
apparent  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  loss  in  the  value  of  the  staple  as 
nature  produces  it  and  as  placed  upon  the  market  of  between  ten  and 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  every  year  in  (leorgia.  This  loss  is  largely 
avoidable  and  will  be  reduced  materially  when  the  handling  and  grad- 
ing of  cotton  is  made  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  farmers  in  all 
parts   of  the   State. 

It  is  contemplated  that  in  1909  a  ten  days'  course  of  instruction 
of  the  same  practical  character  as  that  provided  for  in  the  Cotton 
School  will  be  offered  in  animal  husbandry,  dairying  and  horticulture. 
This  will  enable  farmers  who  desire  to  obtain  special  training  in  any 
of  the  principal  lines  of  agricultural  industry  to  do  so  at  a  minimum 
of  cost  and  during  the  greatest  leisure  period  of  the  year.  It  is  also 
believed  that  a  conference  of  farmers  and  agricultural  workers  can 
be  arranged  for  at  Athens  next   winter. 

EXTENSION  TEACHING. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  aid  all  educational 
activities  of  every  kind  which  are  being  carried  forward  in  the  State. 
The  fulfillment  of  this  purpose  is  one  of  its  greatest  obligations  to  the 
State  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  further  the  course  of  extension 
teaching.  Tavo  great  ends  are  to  be  subserved  by  the  work  of  this 
character:  First,  the  systematizing  of  the  educational  activities 
of  the  State  and  the  raising  of  these  to  a  higher  level  of  efficiency. 
Second,  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  which  has  accumulated 
in  recent  years  but  is  not  now  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  and  which  cannot  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  adults 
and  those  remotely  situated  from  the  College  save  through  extension 
agencies.  This  work  has  already  been  in  progress  in  the  University 
proper  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  past,  but  it  is  now  desired  to 
broaden  the  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  to  reach  the  farmer  of  lim- 
ited means  in  a  practical  and  helpful  manner.  A  distinct  extension 
department  has  not  been  organized  in  connection  with  the  College 
up  to  this  time  simply  because  of  insufficient  funds  to  provide  for 
its  maintenance  on  lines  commensurate  with  the  activities  it  is  de- 
signed  to   serve.      A  good   beginning   has   been    made,    however,    par- 
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ticularly  in  the  line  of  farmers'  institute  work  and  through  the  move- 
ment of  the  Educational  Train  which  recently  traversed  the  State. 

It  is  the  desire  and  hope  of  those  associated  with  the  work  of  the 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  that  it  may  be  in  position  next 
year  to  hold  a  number  of  what  may  be  properly  termed  itinerant 
schools  of  agriculture  for  periods  of  from  five  to  ten  days  in  remote 
sections  of  the  State.  During  the  continuance  of  these  schools  prac- 
tical lectures  would  be  given  on  a  variety  of  topics  of  especial  interest 
to  the  community,  and  thus  much  helpful  and  valuable  information 
made  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  residents  of  that  community. 
In  other  words,  farmers  could  be  brought  intimately  in  contact  with 
the  latest  information,  for  instance,  relative  to  spraying,  the  protec- 
tion of  orchards  and  gardens,  without  the  time,  labor  and  cost  entailed 
in  attending  a  course  in  the  Agricultural  College  proper.  The  bene- 
fits of  a  system  of  extension  teaching  of  this  character  can  never  be 
accurately  estimated,  but  those  who  have  seen  the  marvelous 
improvement  in  farm  practice  which  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  feeble 
efforts  in  this  direction  in  the  past  realize  fully  what  a  systematic 
extension  bureau  would  accomplish  in  stimulating  an  interest  in  better 
methods  of  farming. 

Another  form  of  extension  of  especial  importance  would  be  that 
associated  with  the  establishment  of  school  gardens  at  the  county 
seats  throughout  the  State.  By  this  means  the  teachers  in  the  out- 
lying territory  might  be  brought  in  contact  with  nature's  laboratory, 
and  so  trained  for  a  period  of  ten  days  to  utilize  the  material  which 
surrounds  them  as  to  vastly  simplify  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
and  its  underlying  scientific  principles  successfully  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  The  good  that  would  be  accomplished  by  a  movement 
of  this  kind  is  inestimable,  and  yet  the  plan  is  both  feasible  and  prac- 
ticable, and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  work  of  this  character  can  be 
undertaken  at  no  distant  date.  In  the  mean  time  this  character  of 
work  appeals  so  strongly  to  those  associated  with  the  College  that 
it  was  determined  to  make  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  extension  teach- 
ing. With  this  end  in  view  the  railroads  were  approached  and  asked 
to  cooperate  in  the  movement  of  an  educational  train  throughout  the 
State.  They  heartily  acquiesced  in  the  and  a  train  was  or- 
ganized known  as  the  Educational  Special  of  the  Georgia  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  This  train  left  Athens  on  February  10th  and  returned 
March  14th,  being  gone  a  period  of  34  days.  During  that  time  it 
visited  150  towns  and  cities  situated  in  some  125  counties.  It  traveled 
several  thousand  miles  and  addresses  were  made  to  more  than  150,- 
000  people.      Fully  250,000  circulars  of  information  were  distributed. 
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OBJECT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TRAIN. 

The  object  of  this  train  was  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  education  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
State  to  some  of  the  great  mistakes  in  agricultural  practice  which 
could  be  remedied,  and  to  show  wherein  the  farmer  through  knowledge 
which  might  be  placed  within  his  reach  might  add  to  the  productive 
values  of  the  State  fully  $25,000,000  a  year.  The  train  was  run  to 
confer  with  the  farmers  and  the  children  who  are  to  be  the  future  land 
owners  of  the  State  because  they  could  not  come  to  the  College,  and 
there  was  no  other  way  in  which  to  call  their  attention  to  the  vast 
amount  of  useful  information  which  might  be  made  of  inestimable 
service  to  them  except  through  personal  contact  such  as  the  train 
afforded.  The  railroads  cooperating  in  this  movement  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Southern,  Central  of  Georgia,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Georgia, 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  Atlanta  &  West  Point,  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  and 
Macon,     Dublin     &     Savannah. 

To  them  our  sincere  thanks  are  due  ,for  without  their  aid  little 
could  have  been  accomplished  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  legislature 
failed  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  this  year. 

This  train  provided  free  of  cost  by  the  railroads  consisted  of  a 
baggage  car  and  two  passenger  coaches.  The  baggage  car  was  filled 
with  educational  exhibits.  The  passenger  coaches  were  used  as 
lecture  rooms  in  unfavorable  weather,  though  most  of  the  talking 
had  to  be  done  outside  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  people 
present.  Four  lectures  as  a  rule  were  given  at  each  stop.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  were  seed  selection  with  the  idea  of  improving 
corn  and  cotton,  the  mixing  and  application  of  fertilizers,  the  feeding 
and  handling  of  farm  stock,  care  of  orchards,  gardens  and  truck  patches, 
insects  and  fungi  attacking  cotton  and  other  farm  crops,  the  value  of 
agricultural  education,  the  best  methods  of  handling  and  utilizing 
cotton  seed  and  cotton  seed  by-products. 

In  the  baggage  car  the  exhibits  consisted  of  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs showing  the  work  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture;  courses 
of  study  provided  in  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  an  outline 
of  a  farmer's  reading  course;  sources  of  fertilizing  materials;  methods 
of  mixing  fertilizers;  fertilizer  formulas  for  the  principal  farm  crops; 
the  grades  and  standards  of  short  and  long  staple  cotton;  practical 
methods  of  selecting  corn  and  cotton  for  improvement;  the  best  va- 
rieties of  cotton  to  grow;  cotton  seed  and  the  by-products  obtained 
from  the  same;  the  best  varieties  of  corn  adapted  for  growth  in  the 
State;  spraying  outfits   for  gardens  and  orchards;  methods  of  cutting 
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and  layering  plant-,  diseases  of  fruit  trees  and  means 'of  controlling 
same,  together  with  facts  to  be  observed  in  pruning.  There  was  also 
a  display  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  The  equipment  needed  for  a 
small  farm  dairy:  rations  suitable  for  various  classes  of  live  stock  and 
sample  of  forage  crops  adapted  to  the  State  were  also  shown.  There 
was  a  display  of  farm  implements  and  machinery,  and  maps  and  charts 
showing  important  facts  which  have  been  discovered  through  the 
researches  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture to  get  in  active  touch  with  the  people  which  it  is  designed  to  serve, 
namely,  the  farmers  of  the  State.  It  is  the  first  attempt  ever  made 
to  disseminate  agricultural  information  on  such  a  comprehensive  scale 
in  the  South.  The  spirit  and  attitude  of  the  farmers  of  Georgia  towards 
agricultural  education  is  cause  for  sincere  congratulation.  Their 
thirst  for  knowledge  is  commendable  and  is  appreciated  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  try  and  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their 
practice,  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  existing  in  the  rural  districts 
and  to  give  their  boys  and  girls  a  clear  insight  into  the  value  and  nature 
of  education,  particularly  that  relating  to  agriculture. 

The  interest  in  the  train  was  so  widespread  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  organize  another  one  along  distinctive  lines  next  year.  The 
good  that  will  be  accomplished  as  a  result  of  the  movement  of  the 
Educational  Special  is  now  becoming  apparent  since  a  large  number 
of  letters  are  being  received  daily  from  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
asking  for  special  advice  and  information  which  they  did  not  know 
they  could  obtain  in  the  past.  A  mailing  list  of  fully  25,000  names 
of  farmers  has  been  obtained  through  addresses  furnished  on  the  train 
and  the  free  publications  of  the  College  will  be  forwarded  to  these 
farmers  and  citizens  from  time  to  time  as  they  are  issued. 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  organized  a  farmers'  in- 
stitute system  on  January  16,  1903.  When  the  Board  of  Control  of 
the  Agricultural  College  was  created  the  management  of  the  farmers' 
institutes  was  handed  over  to  them.  For  several  years  the  direction 
of  this  work  had  been  under  the  charge  of  Hon.  Harvie  Jordan,  who. 
however,  found  the  work  so  onerous  and  exacting  that  he  decided  to 
withdraw  from  it  on  November  1,  1907,  when  the  work  was  turned 
over  to  the  charge  of  Andrew  M.  Soule.  There  has  been  little  oppor- 
tunity since  that  time  to  hold  institutes  and  therefore  the  report  for 
the  past  fiscal  year  must  of  necessity  be  brief.  The  activities  of  the 
year  may  be  outlined  as  follows,  the  data  being  taken  from  the  report 
submitted  by  Hon.  Harvie  Jordan  on  the  conclusion  of  his  services 
as   director  of  institutes. 
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Institutes  were  held  in  every  cooperating  senatorial  district  through- 
out the  State,  sessions  being  held  morning  and  evening  and  from  one 
to  two  days  in  twenty-one  districts.  The  attendance  varied  in  num- 
bers from  700  to  2.000.  In  a  few  instances  during  the  busy  season 
and  on  account  of  inclement  weather  the  attendance  was  small.  A 
large  number  of  farmers  were  reached  in  the  a<r<ire<rate.  however,  and 
there  was  decided  interest  in  each  institute  held,  with  an  earnest  request 
to  return.  The  institutes  held  were  very  helpful  to  the  farmers  at- 
tending, and  cordial  aid  was  given  by  a  corps  of  experienced  workers. 
Most  of  the  lecturers  were  obtained  from  the  University  proper,  the 
College  of  Agriculture,   and  the  Experiment   Station. 

This  substantially  completes  the  report  available  on  the  work  for 
the  fiscal  year  1907.  An  institute  will  be  held  in  every  senatorial 
district  during  the  present  fiscal  year  if  the  small  appropriation  avail- 
able for  institutes  will  permit  of  our  doing  so.  The  institute  work 
will  be  pushed  vigorously,  as  this  form  of  extension  teaching  can  be 
made  of  especial  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  It  is  contemplated 
that  a  part  of  the  institutes  will  be  held  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year  and  the  balance  in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall.  Plans  for  the 
organization  of  this  work  are  now  well  under  way  and  with  the  cordial 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  a  successful 
series  of  meetings  should  be  held  during  the    year. 

For  further  information,  write  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture,  Athens,  Ga. 


THE  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 


JAMES  MOBLEY  KIMBROUGH,  Jr., 

1st  Lieut..  27th  U.  S.  Infantry.  Commandant. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Grant  act.  military 
exercises  are  regulary  held  in  this  University,  upon  which  the  attend- 
ance is  compulsory  by  all  members  of  the  Freshman,  Sophomore  and 
Junior  Classes,  and  the  students  in  the  One  Year  Course  in  Agriculture, 
except  when  excused  by  the  Surgeon  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  or  the 
Chancellor,  for  physical  disability  or  other  cause. 

The  uniform  consists  of  a  coat  of  standard  Charlottesville  gray 
cloth:  winter  trousers  of  same  material,  with  stripe  one  inch  wide:  and 
blue  cloth  cap.  The  uniform  costs  about  $15.55.  For  spring  use 
white  duck  trousers,  jeans  trousers  and  blue  shirt,  leggins,  and  hat 
are  required,  costing  about  S4.50. 

Practical  instruction  is  given  three  hours  each  week,  covering  the 
following  subjects:  Infantry  Drill  Regulations;  Field  Service  Reg- 
ulations: Manual  of  Guard  Duty:  Firing  Regulations  for  Small  Arms; 
Artillery  Drill  Regulations,  partial. 

Theoretical  Instruction,   two  hours  each  week,  for  commissioned 

and  non-commissioned  officers,  is  given  in  the  portions  of  the  above 

subjects  covered   by   the  practical   instruction,   and   is  supplemented 

by  lectures.      One  hour  each   week  of  theoretical  instruction  is  required 

f  Freshmen. 

BATTALION  OF  CADETS. 

Roster  of  Officers  and  Ncn-Commissioned  Officers: 

Cadet  Major — H.  L.  J.  Williams. 

Cadet  Adjutant — W.  Saunders  Jones. 

Cadet  Quartermaster — W.  C.  Henson. 

Cadet  Sergeant-Major.- — J.  C.  Michael. 

Cadet  Quartermaster-Sergeant — -D.  II.  Redfearn 

Cadet  Color  Sergeant — O.  P.  Beall. 

Cadet  Color  Sergeant — L.  E.  Allen. 

Cadet  Drum  Major — F.  McWhorter. 
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Cadet  Captains. 


Co.  "A." 
J.  H.  Neisler. 

Co.  "C." 
R.  W.  Blackmar. 


Co.  "A." 
G.  O.  Whelchel. 

Co.     C." 
W.  F.  Slaton 


Co.  'A.' 
A.  L.  Ivey. 

Co.  "C 
J.  W.  Fitts. 


Co.  -A." 
J.  J.  Scott. 
H.  G.  Bailey. 

B.  P.  McWhorter 
T.  G.  Chastain. 
D.  C.  Barrow. 

Co.  •  C." 
D.  L.  Rogers. 
I.  Solomon. 

C.  H.  Xapier. 
W.  L.  Downs. 
P.  D.  Atkinson. 


Co.  "B' 

J.  B.  Harris. 

Co.  "D. 
H.  P.  Jones. 


Battery— E.  B.  Askew. 

Cadet  First  Lieutenants. 

Co.  "B." 
A.  L.  Lloyd. 

Co.     D." 
H.  R.  Slack. 

Hospital  Corps — A.  S.  Deas. 
Artillery — J.  A.  Price. 

Cadet  Second  Lieutenants. 

Co.  •  B." 
P    H.  Thornton. 

Co.     D." 
J.  E.  Dunson. 
Artillery. — T.  H.  Holcombe. 

Cadet  Sergeants. 

Co.     B." 
L.  H.  Fitzpatrick. 
W.  F.  Dobbs. 
P.  E.  Palmer. 
J.  P.  Fort. 
H.  K.  Nicholson. 

Co.  •D." 
E.  M.  Brown. 
H.  J.  Bennett. 
M.  P.  Pentecost. 
J.  A.  Stephens. 
('.  F.  Pekor. 


Artillery. 

J.  K.  Giles. 
B.  S.  DuBose. 
P.  M.  Cleveland. 
Hospital  Corps. — J.  S.  Poss. 
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Co.  "A." 
H.  A.  Nix. 
H.  A.  Davison. 
C.  O.  Lowe. 
R.  F.  Revson. 
T.  G.  Anderson. 
J.  J.  M.  Payne. 

Co.  "C." 
G.  C.  Arnold. 
F.  W.  Ball. 
B.  D.  Ansley. 
J.  D.  Willingham. 
}\.  A.  Winburn. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA. 
Cadet  Corporals. 


Co.  "B." 
S.  K.  Dick. 
G.  Padgett, 
S.  H.  Starr. 
T.  A.  Anderson. 
J.  H.  Bocock. 


Co.  -t>: 

T.  M.  Fitzpatrick. 
R.  L.  Campbell. 
W.  Falk. 
A.  Matthews. 
\Y.  W.  Wright. 


Cadet  Battery. 

O.  M.  Gresham. 
F.  Von  Sprecken. 
R.  L.  Peacock. 


THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT, 


FACULTY. 


DAVID  CRENSHAW   BARROW.   C.   and   M.    E..     Chancellor    of 

the    University. 
SYLVANUS  MORRIS,  A.  M..  B.  L..    Dean    of  the    Lou-   Department, 

Professor  of  Lot. 
HOWELL  COBB.  A.  M.3  B.  L..  Judge  City  Court  of  Athens.    Professor 

of  Law. 
JOHN   DAGG   MELL,  A.  B..  B.  L..  Lecturer  on  Parliamentary  Loir. 
JOHN   H.  T.  McPHERSON,  A.  B..  Ph.  D..  Lecturer  on  Roman  Law. 
THOMAS  E.  GREEN,  B.  L..    Lecturer  on    Federal   Procedure  awl   Le- 

gal    Ethics.    Lecturer  on   Medical  Jurisprudence. 


The  next  session  of  this  department  begins  September  16th,  1908. 
The  time  requisite  for  graduation  is  two  years.  The  fees  are  875.00 
per  year,  of  which  $-10.00  are  due  at  entrance  and  $35.00  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  spring  term. 

At  the  opening  of  the  autumn  term  of  the  first  year.  Blackstone 
will  be  taken  up.  and  lectures  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
will  begin. 

On  arrival  here,  report  at  the  Chancellor's  office,  or  to  the  Dean. 
in  the  Academic  Building,  on  the  University  campus. 


ADMISSION. 


Applicants  for  admission  to  this  Department  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  upon  the  elements  of  an  English  education.  Ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  the  Senior  Class,  in  addition  to  the  English 
examination,  must  have  completed  one  year's  course  in  a  standard 
law  school,  or  must  have  read  law  under  advice  and  direction  in  some 
law  office  for  one  year.  and_  must  stand  a  satisfactory  examination  on 
the  work  covered  by  the  Junior  Class  during  the  first  year  of  the  course 
in  this  Department.  Applicants  for  the  degree  must  enter  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  October.  Students  not  applicants  for  the  degree  may 
enter  at  any  time.  Xo  student  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  will 
be  admitted.      Students  transferred  from   the  Academic   Department 
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must  obtain  written  permission  from  the  Chancellor,  allowing  such 
transfer,  and  certificates  from  the  proper  officer  of  the  University, 
showing  that  they  have  been  satisfactory  students  in  that  Depart- 
ment. 

The  course  of  study  being  systematized  and  compressed  into  a 
comparatively  short  time,  it  being  vastly  important  that  the  first 
principles  should  be  thoroughly  understood  and  mastered,  it  is  urged 
that  each  student  begin  with  the  class  at  the  opening  of  the  autumn 
term. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  for  students  applying  to  enter  the  Senior  Class  will  be 
field  as  follows: 

Blackstone,    Book    I    Monday,  September    7th,  1908. 

Constitutional  Law Tuesday,  September    8th,  1908. 

Blackstone,  Book  II Wednesday,  September    9th,  1908. 

Contracts Thursday,  September  10th,  1908. 

Torts Friday,  September  11th,  1908. 

Sales  and  Bailments Saturday,  September  12th,  1908. 

Criminal  Law Monday,  September  14th,  1908. 

Elementary  Law Tuesday,  September  15th,  1908. 

Blackstone,  Book  III Tuesday,  September  15th,  1908. 

English Wednesday,  September  16th,  1908. 

Corporations, Wednesday,  September  16th,  1908. 

Examinations  for  students  applying  to  enter  the  Junior  Class  will  be 
held  as  follows: 

English Tuesday,  September  15th,  1908. 

English Wednesday,  September  16th,  1908. 

Examinations  begin  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  each  day. 

Applicants  are  particularly  urged' to  bear  this  in  mind. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  best  features  of  the  lecture  and  the  recitation  are  secured  by 
the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  Department.  Reading  is 
daily  assigned  in  the  text-book,  the  professor  comments  on  the  same, 
and  the  student  is  required  to  recite  thereon.  By  this  means  each 
part  of  the  subject  is  explained  to  the  student,  is  then  read  by  him, 
and  he  is  either  questioned  thereon,  or  hears  others  questioned. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  in  this  Department  is  completed  in  two  years,  con- 
sisting of  four  terms.  The  exercises  of  the  University,  including  this 
Department,  begin  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  September  in  each  year 
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and  end  at  the  annual  Commencement  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
June. 

The  autumn  term  commences  with  the  college  year  and  close-  the 
day  before  Christmas. 

The  spring  term  commences  the  day  following  Xew  Year  and  closes 
at  Commencement. 

Two  courses  of  instruction  are  pursued,  to- wit.  the  Study  Course 
and  the  Lecture  Course,  arranged  as  follows: 

Study  Course. 

The  class  meets  one  of  the  professors  of  law  at  the  morning  hour 
and  the  other  professor  of  law  at  the  afternoon  hour,  daily  (except 
Saturday  and  Sunday),  with  a  previously  assigned  part  of  the  text- 
book then  being  read.  The  professor  delivers  lectures  explanatory 
of  the  text,  and  questions  the  members  of  the  class  on  the  text  and 
the  lecture  of  the  previous  meeting. 

First  Year. 

The  autumn  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Blackst one's  Commen- 
taries, Elementary  Law,  American  Law,  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Constitution  of  Georgia,  Part  First  of  the  Code  of  Georgia, 
relating  to  the  political  organization  of  the  State. 

The  spring  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Contracts.  Sales,  Bail- 
ments.   Torts,    Criminal    Law,    Corporations. 

Second  Year. 

The  autumn  term  work  covers  the  subjects  of  Commercial  Law. 
Agency,  Partnership,  Common  Law  Pleading. 

The  spring  term  covers  the  subjects  of  Real  Estate.  Conveyancing. 
Domestic  Relations,  Equity  Principles  and  Pleading,  Evidence,  Inter- 
national Law. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  recitation  from  the  regular  text-books, 
the  students  are  required  to  consult  other  standard  works  on  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  law. 

Lecture  Courses. 

The  class  meets  one  of  the  several  lecturers  of  the  Department  at 
the  noon  hour  three  times  a  week.  The  schedule  is  so  arranged  that 
the  several  courses  of  lectures  do  not  conflict.  The  lecturers  and  their 
subjects  are  as  follows: 

Lectures  will  be  delivered  three  times  a  week,  during  the  spring 
term  of  the  Senior  year,  on  Federal  Statute  Law,  Procedure  and  Prac- 
tice by  Mr.  T.  F.  Green. 
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Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  are  delivered  twice  a  week  dur- 
ing the  autumn  term  of  the  first  year  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Green.  The  text- 
book in  this  course  is  Ewell's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Lectures  on  Parliamentary  Law,  by  Prof.  John  D.  Mell,  begin 
about  the  middle  of  the  spring  term  of  the  second  year,  and  continue 
for  about  three  weeks.  The  text-book  in  this  course  is  Mell's  Parlia- 
mentary Law. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Civil  (Roman)  Law  is  delivered  by 
J.  H.  T.  McPherson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science, 
during  the  second  year. 

DEGREE. 

Students  who  continue  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of 
this  Department  during  the  two  years,  of  two  terms  each,  to- wit: 
the  autumn  and  spring  terms,-  and  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  course,  and  continue  in  actual  attendance  for  one  year, 
of  two  terms,  to- wit:  the  autumn  and  spring  terms,  and  complete 
successfully  the  required  course  of  study,  receive  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Law  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR. 

Lender  the  law  of  the  State  the  graduates  of  this  Department  are 
admitted  to  the  bar,  without  examination  in  court,  on  presentation 
of  the  diploma. 

Under  a  rule  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Georgia,  graduates  of  this  Department  who  have  been  admitted  to 
the  State  Bar  will  be  admitted  to  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
LTnited  States  without  examination. 

Those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Federal  Court 
are  admitted  to  the  Florida  Bar  without  examination. 

HONORS. 

Two  members  of  the  Law  Department  are  allowed  places  among 
the  Senior  speakers  on  Commencement  Day.  The  speakers  from  the 
Law  Department  are  chosen  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  Department 
for  general  excellence  in  all  the  exercises  and  branches  of  study  in  the 
Department.  Those  members  of  the  Senior  class  only  are  eligible 
to  these  places,  who  have  attended  the  full  two  years'  course  in  this 
Department. 

MOOT  COURTS  AND  LEGAL  EXERCISES. 

After  the  students  are  sufficiently  advanced,  moot  courts  are  held 
in   which  one  of  the  professors  presides,  the  juries  being  taken  from 
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the  students  in  other  departments  of  the  University.  The  law  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  act  as  counsel  in  the  cases  on  trial.  In  these 
courts  the  students  are  taught  the  actual  practice  of  law,  such  as 
pleading,  drawing  orders,  moving  for  new  trials,  advocacy  before  the 
court  and  jury,  the  use  of  reports  and  text-hooks  as  authority;  in  short, 
all  the  elements  of  actual  court-house  practice. 

Throughout  the  course  exercises  arc  given  in  pleading  and  draw- 
ing deeds,  wills  and  mortgages,  and  all  kinds  of  legal  documents,  in- 
cluding commercial  paper.  The  students  are  first  required  to  correct 
the  papers  drawn  by  each  other,  and  then  the  professor  in  charge  re- 
views and  explains  both  the  original  and  corrected  exercises.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  equip  its  graduates  ready  for  active 
practice  of  the  profession. 

JEFFERSONIAN  LAW  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

The  law  students  conduct  a  successful  and  beneficial  society,  which 
meets  once  a  week  and  they  debate  questions  of  law.  All  students  of 
the  Department  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  society.  The  so- 
ciety is  one  of  the  most  useful  features  of  the  law  course. 

MOOT  PARLIAMENT. 

A  moot  parliament  is  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor 
of  Parliamentary  Law,  the  officers  being  students.  The  organization 
and  conduct  of  legislative  assemblies  are  thus  practically  taught. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  examinations — oral  and  written.  Each 
professor  daily  examines  orally  on  the  prescribed  reading.  Written 
examinations  are  held  at  the  conclusion  of  each  text-book  or  branch 
of  study.  These  examinations  are  made  very  searching,  and  the 
student  is  given  abundant  time  to  write  out  his  answers  without  as- 
sistance, thus  impressing  upon  his  mind  what  he  has  learned  and  dis- 
closing accurately  and  impartially  his  progress. 

LIBRARY. 

The  law  library  consists  of  the  Georgia  Reports  and  standard 
text-books.  Lender  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  Georgia  Reports  and 
all  other  public  books  are  furnished  to  the  Department  as  soon  as 
published. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  recently  supplied  this  Depart- 
ment with  valuable  publications  issued  by  the  Government. 

The  Bancroft-Whitney  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  have  presented  to 
the  department  a  complete  set  of  their  "Practitioner's  Series,"  which 
has    been   found  of  great  value  to  the  professors  and  students. 
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Through  the  generosity  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Brantley  A.  Den- 
mark, and  mother  of  the  late  Thomas  X.  Denmark,  the  handsome  law 
libraries  of  those  two  loyal  sons  of  the  University  have  been  donated 
to  this  Department.  The  libraries  contain  complete  sets  of  the  reports 
of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States,  digests 
and  many  standard  text-books. 

DISCIPLINE 

In  matters  of  discipline,  the  students  of  the  Law  Department 
are  governed  by  the  same  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  other 
students  of  the  University. 

TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 

Six  years  ago  the  Trustees  of  the  University  extended  the  course 
in  this  Department  from  one  to  two  years.  The  wisdom,  if  not  the 
necessity,  of  that  action  has  never  been  doubtful.  The  only  apprehen- 
sion was  that  the  prospective  students  of  law  would  not  appreciate 
the  advantages,  and  lack  of  sufficient  numbers  of  students  would  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  Department.  The  result  has  shown  that  these 
apprehensions  are  groundless.  While  the  authorities  of  the  University 
have  never  proposed  legislation  on  this  subject,  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
know  the  opinion  of  the  Georgia  State  Bar  Association  as  expressed 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Education  and  Admission  to 
the  Bar,  submitted  and  adopted,  without  amendment,  at  the  meeting  of 
July,  1906:  "We  think  that  not  only  should  admittance  to  the  Bar 
be  denied  to  the  student  of  a  law  college  where  the  course  of  study 
required  does  not  extend  over  two  years,  but  that  the  pursuit  for  at 
least  two  years  of  study  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  section  4402  of 
the  Code  should  be  required  of  those  applicants  for  admission  who 
do  not  present  law  school  diplomas." 

TUITION  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  tuition  in  the  Law  Department  is  $75.00  per  annum,  divided 
as  follows:  $40.00  for  the  autumn  term,  to  January  first;  and  $35.00 
for  the  spring  term,  from  January  first  to  Commencement.  Tuition 
is  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

No  matriculation  or  library  fee  is  required  in  this  Department. 
The  students  in  law  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  all  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  at  Athens,  without  extra  charge. 

The  expenses  of  the  course  are  as  follows: 

Tuition  per  annum  $75.00,  total    $150.00 

Initiation  fee,  literary  society 2.00 

Board  per  month 8.00  to     18.00 
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Washing,  fuel  and  lights,  per  month 3.00 

Stationery  for  the  year    ' 2.00 

Text-books  can  be  had  for  about 70.00 

The  incidental  expenses  of  a  student  are  just  what  he  makes  them, 
and  the  patrons  of  the  University  are  urged  to  take  into  their  own 
hands  the  control  of  a  matter  which  no  college  regulations  can  reach. 

For  special  catalogue,  list  of  text-books  and  further  information, 
apply  to  Sylvanus  Morris,  Athens,  Ga. 


DEPARTMENT  of  PHARMACY 


DAVID  CRENSHAW  BARROW,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Chancellor,  of  the 
University. 

SAMUEL  CALDW7ELL  BENEDICT,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacy. 

ROBERT  CUMMING   WILSON,  Ph.  G.,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


FACULTY. 


SAMUEL  C.  BENEDICT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 
HOMER  V.  BLACK,    B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
JOHN  P.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.  D.,   Professor  of  Biology  and  Physiology. 
JOHN   M.  READE,  B.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy. 
HENRY  C.  WHITE,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,   D.  C.   L.,   F.  C.   S.,    Professor  of 

Chemistry. 
ROBERT  C.  WILSON,  Ph.  G.,   Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Applied 

Pharmacy. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  next  session  of  this  Department  begins  in  September,  1908. 
The  time  required  to  complete  the  full  course  is  two  years,  or  four 
terms.  The  first  term  begins  at  the  opening  of  College  year,  and  the 
second  term  of  each  year  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  University 
in  January.  The  terms  end  at  Commencement  in  June.  The  fees 
are  $50.00  for  the  full  year,  one-half  payable  on  entrance  and  the 
other  at  the  beginning  of  the  January  term.  Students  who  have  had 
previous  work  in  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy,  and  who  are  well 
advanced  in  the  work  of  the  Junior  Class,  may  be  able  to  enter  the 
Senior  class,  especially  if  they  have  had  previous  practice  in  operative 
pharmacy.  Students  of  pharmacy  are  not  required  to  drill,  nor  to 
pay  matriculation,  library,  diploma,  or  other  University  fees  except 
a  literary  society  fee  of  two  dollars  required  of  all  students  of  the 
University.  All  the  other  departments  are  open  to  pharmacy  stu- 
dents without  fees,  provided  such  work  does  not  conflict  with  the 
schedule  for  students  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacy.      Those  students 
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satisfactorily  completing    the    course    receive    the    degree    of    Ph.    G., 
(Graduate  in  Pharmacy)  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  its  diploma. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  he  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  of  good  moral  character.  The  better  the  previous  education 
of  the  student,  the  more  readily  can  he  apply  himself  to  the  study  of 
Pharmacy.     The  ordinary  education  of  the  State  schools  is  sufficient. 

It  is  presumed  that  students  applying  for  admission  realize  that 
they  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  life  work,  and  that  those  entering  must 
appreciate  the  value  of  studious  application. 

There  are  no  entrance  examinations  except  for  those  applying 
for  the  Senior  Class,  or  for  entrance  in  January  term  to  the  Junior 
class. 


COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

BOTANY. 

PROFESSOR  READK. 

Junior  Year. — The  Junior  Course  will  consist  in  the  study  of  the 
gross  anatomy  of  plants,  supplemented  by  such  laboratory  work  as 
will  best  insure  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  construction  of 
plants.  The  work  will  be  directed  so  that  the  student  may  obtain 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  botanical  language  as  used  in  Materia 
Medica. 

Text:  Kraemer's  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy.  Six  hours  per 
week. 

Senior  Year. — The  work  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  Pharma- 
cognosy, a  study  of  the  methods  of  identification  of  crude  Drugs  by 
Microscopical  Tests,  by  Physical  Properties,  etc.  Four  hours  per 
week. 

Text: — Kraemer's  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy. 

CHEMISTRY. 
PROFESSOR  WHITE. 

Junior  Year. — This  course  will  embody  lectures  and  recitations  in 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  covering  the  fundamental  principles  of  matter, 
and  theories  of  the  same,   and   an   individual  study  of  the   metallic 
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and  non-metallic  elements,  and  such  of  their  compounds  as  are  used 
in  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  and  in  the  Arts.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Text:     Remsen's  Briefer  Course. 

Senior  Year. — Lectures  and  recitation  work  comprising  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  organic  compounds,  including  the  hydrocarbons 
of  the  paraffin  series  and  the  benzene  series  and  their  compounds, 
also  such  of  the  coal  tar  products  and  synthetic  compounds  as  are  in 
use  in  Pharmacy  or  in  the  Arts.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Text:     Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry. 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

PROFESSOR  BLACK. 

Junior  Year. — An  individual  and  intimate  study  of  the  Inorganic 
Compounds  is  made.  The  laboratory  affords  ample  accommodation 
for  students.  All  necessary  apparatus  and  materials  are  supplied 
to  each  student.  A  record  of  all  work  done  will  be  kept,  and  will 
constitute  a  part  of  the  general  standing  of  the  student.  Two  hours 
per  week. 

Senior  Year. — Quantitative  and  Qualitative  analysis  of  Inorganic 
and  Organic  substances.  The  manufacture  of  chloroform,  ether, 
aldehyde,  nitre,  benzene,  etc.  The  amount  and  quality  of  work  done 
will  constitute  a  part  of  the  general  standing  of  the  student.  Six  hours 
per  week. 

PHARMACY. 

PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

Junior  Year. — Lectures  and  recitation  work.  Pharmacy  as  a  pro- 
fession; its  possibilities  and  outlook.  The  Standard  Pharmacopoeias 
of  the  world;  their  history  and  by  what  authority  issued.  Pharma- 
ceutical Mathematics;  including  a  study  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  conversion  from  one  system  to  another;  specific  gravity,  specific 
volume,  simple  proportion  and  alligation,  with  numerous  exercises 
and  examples  under  each  head.  The  special  processes  used  in  Phar- 
macy; including  and  covering  Heat;  its  source,  theory,  apparatus 
for  measuring  and  regulating,  determination  of  melting  and  boiling 
points.  Fuel  value.  Processes  of  Comminution:  Grinding,  Sift- 
ing, Trituration,  Levigation,  Elutriation,  Precipitation,  Granulation. 
Solution:  Theory,  solubility,  solvents,  simple  and  complex  solutions, 
saturated  and  supersaturated  solutions,  Infusions,  Decoctions,  Macer- 
ation, Digestion  and  Percolation.  Separation  of  Non-Volatile  Sub- 
stances:    Filtration,       Clarification,     Expression,     Decantation,     Fil- 
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tering  Apparatus  and  Media.  Separation  of  Volatile  Matte-:  Evap- 
oration, Distillation,  Destructive  and  Fractional  Distillation,  Subli- 
mation. Desiccation.  Crystallization.  Water  of  Crystallization, 
Efflorescence,  Deliquescence.  Classificatidn  of  the  naturol  products 
used  in  Pharmacy.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  official  prepa- 
rations as  classes  and  as  individuals:  Waters,  Liquors,  Decoctions, 
Infusions,  Syrups,  Mucilages,  Glycerites,  Elixirs,  Tinctures,  WTines, 
Vinegars,  Fluid,  Solid  and  Powdered  Extracts,  Oleoresins  and  Resins, 
Collodions,  Emulsions,  Mixtures,  Pills,  Confections,  Liniments, 
Plasters,  Suppositories. 

Text:     Caspari's  Pharmacy,  supplemented.    Three  hours  per  week. 

Senior  Year. — Lecture  and  recitation  work.  Brief  review  of 
work  done  in  Junior  year.  The  remainder  of  the  course  is  devoted  to 
a  study  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  which  will  cover  all  the  Inor- 
ganic substances  of  the  II.  S.  P.,  their  manufacture,  chemical  reactions 
involved  and  U.  S.  P.  purity  tests.  Also  such  Organic  substances  as 
Cellulose  and  its  derivatives,  Coal  Tar  products  and  related  com- 
pounds, Starches,  Gums  and  Sugars,  Ethers  and  Aldehydes,  Fats  and 
Fixed  Oils,  Volatile  Oils  and  Resins,  Organic  Acids,  Alkaloids,  Neu- 
tral Principles  and  Glucosides,  Animal  Products  used  in  Medicine, 
Prescription  incompatibilities.       Three  hours  per  week. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  LABORATORY. 

PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

Junior  Year. — This  work  comprises  the  determination  of  the 
Specific  Gravity  of  Liquids  and  Solids,  the  manufacture  of  the  principal 
Waters,  Liquors,  Syrups,  Glycerites,  Elixirs,  Tinctures,  Fluid  and 
Solid  Extracts,  Emulsions,  Mixtures,  Pills,  Confections,  Powders, 
Effervescent  Salts,  Ointments,  Plasters,  Oleates,  Suppositories.  Work 
in  reading  and  compounding  the  simpler  prescriptions.  Four  hours 
per  week.     Text:     The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

Senior  Year. — Compounding  Prescriptions,  with  a  comprehensive 
study  as  to  Incompatibilities,  doses,  etc.  Purity  tests  for  U.  S.  P. 
products.  Work  in  Urinalysis.  Assaying.  A  complete  record  of 
the  work  willbe  kept,  and  will  constitute  a  part  of  the  students'  gen- 
eral standing.     Six  hours  (three  periods  of  two  hours  each)  per   week. 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 
PROFESSOR  BENEDICT. 

Junior  Year. — The  class  takes  up  and  continues  through  the  year, 
Organic  Drugs  from  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Text  book  work  is 
given  for  study  and  recitation,  and  frequent  quizzes  add  to  the  em- 
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ciency  of  the  instruction,  with  written  examinations  monthly.  The 
Department  is  equipped  with  several  cabinets  of  crude  drugs  just  as 
they  come  into  market  from  their  habitats,  and  in  addition  a  full 
assortment  of  ground  drugs  for  percolation  purposes.  The  frequent 
use  of  blackboard  demonstrations  is  a  feature  in  this  course.  Three 
hours  per  week. 

Text:     Culbreath's  Materia  Medica. 

Senior  Year. — The  course  in  Vegetable  Drugs  is  concluded  early 
in  the  first  session  and  then  drugs  from  the  Animal  Kingdom  are  taken 
up,  followed  by  Inorganic  drugs  from  the  Mineral  Kingdom  and  finally 
Organic  Carbon  Compounds,  Alcohols,  Ethers,  Esters,  etc.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  work,  generally  about  the  first  of  March,  the  study 
of  Incompatibilities  is  begun  and  continued  to  the  close  of  the  Senior 
Year.  Prescriptions  are  given  for  consideration  and  discussion  both 
as  to  Chemical  and  Physiological  Incompatibilities,  and  during  this 
period  the  poisonous  effect  of  drugs  is  considered  and  their  antidotes 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  Three  hours  per  week.  Text: 
Culbreath's  Materia  Medica. 

The  School  is  very  fortunate  in  having  large  collections  of  inor- 
ganic drugs  in  small  containers  for  purposes  of  instruction,  these 
drugs  having  been  put  up  by  such  firms  as  Squibb,  Merck,  Powers  and 
Weightman,  etc.,  so  that  every  opportunity  is  presented  for  the  stu- 
dent to  get  a  practical  study  of  the  whole  field  of  Materia  Medica. 

We  feel  that  the  department  is  complete  and  sufficient. 

EXPENSES. 
Each  year: 

Tuition ■__  $50.00 

Laboratory  Fees: 

Pharmaceutical     10.00 

Chemical 5.00 

Botanical 2.50 

Total  __  $67.50 

Other  expenses  are  as  follows: 
Board  and  lodging,  per  month  __$8.50  to  $18.00 

Washing,  fuel  and  lights 3.00 

Stationery,  per  year     __. 2.00 

Text  Books,  for  both  years.  __  15.00  to  20.00 

The  individual  expenses  of  a  student  are  just  what  he  makes  them; 
no. college  regulation  can  reach  or  control  this  matter. 

Excellent  table  board  on  the  cooperative  plan  can  be  had  in  Den- 
mark Hall— the  new  dining  hall— from  $8.00  to  $9.00  per  month; 
elsewhere  from  $10.00  per  month  upwards.      Rooms    in    the    dormito- 
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ries  may  be  obtained  by  early  application.  In  Candler  Hall — the  new- 
dormitory — the  rooms  contain  bedstead,  washstand,  table  and  chairs. 
The  student  furnishes  all  other  articles,  mattress,  pillow,  etc.,  and 
his  own  fuel  and  lights.  In  the  other  dormitories  the  student  fur- 
nishes his  room.  The  rooms  are  now  furnished  but  the  furniture 
belongs  to  the  students.  A  new  student  can  often  purchase,  at  a  very 
low  figure,  the  furniture  (or  half  interest  therein)  of  students  who 
have  graduated.  On  account  of  the  large  demand  for  rooms,  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Chancellor,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

If  dormitory  rooms  cannot  be  obtained,  or  are  not  desired,  the 
next  cheapest  plan  is  to  rent  a  furnished  room  in  some  residence  near 
the  Dining  Hall.  Many  such  rooms  are  for  rent  on  the  Campus  or 
elsewhere.  The  prices  range  from  $5.00  per  month  ($2.50  for  each 
occupant)  upwards,  including  rent  of  furniture  and  bedding,  attend- 
ance and  light,  but  not  fuel. 

If  preferred  the  student  can  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private 
houses  at  prices  ranging  from  $12.00  to  $20.00  per  month. 

PRIVILEGES. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  entitled  to  all  the  priv- 
ileges enjoyed  by  other  students  of  the  University.  They  may  attend 
classes  in  other  departments  if  they  so  desire,  when  the  hours  do  not 
conflict  with  the  schedule  of  the  course  in  Pharmacy. 

They  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  literary  societies  and  have 
the  same  access  to  the  library  as  other  students. 

In  matters  of  discipline  they  are  governed  by  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  as  prescribed  for  other  students  of  the  University. 

Next  term  opens  September  18,  1908.  Registration  in  School  of 
Pharmacy  should  be  made  not  later  than  October  1st,  1908. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  prime  object  of  the  course  in  Pharmacy  is  to  furnish  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  and  practical  course  for  the  profession  of  Pharmacy. 
The  University  does  not  demand  practical  experience  for  admission 
to  the  courses  in  Pharmacy,  but  desires  such  preparation  as  will  best 
suit  the  student  for  university  work. 

The  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  fundamental  to  this  work — 
chemistry  (theoretical  and  laboratory);  botany  (primary  instruction 
and  laboratory),  are  studied  in  view  of  their  practical  application  in 
Pharmacy.  This  is  just  as  true  for  Pharmacy  as  for  the  study  of 
any  other  applied  science  or  art. 

In  pursuing  these  studies  the  student  at  a  university  has  the  ad- 
vantage   of   close   association    with    students    in    other    courses.      The 
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preparation  which  the  prospective  student  of  Pharmacy  should  seek 
is,  therefore,  not  that  of  shops  and  drugstores,  but  of  a  good  school, 
which  will  furnish  him  a  ground  work  for  these  studies. 

We  prefer  not  to  have  practical  instruction  prior  to  admission  if 
it  is  to  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  school  education. 

Pharmacy  is,  like  its  sister  profession,  medicine,  needed  not  only 
by  the  general  practitioner  of  Pharmacy  in  the  drugstore,  but  for 
specialized  laboratory  work  in  the  higher  establishments  of  manu- 
facturing pharmacists. 

There  is  always  a  need,  and  at  good  salaries,  for  men  successfully 
completing  a  course  in  Pharmacy — the  supply  of  competent  graduates 
in  Pharmacy  is  still  much  less  than  the  demand.  No  amount  of  drug 
store  training,  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  can  fit  one  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  efficiency  and  in  proportionate  value  to  his  employer, 
with  the  man  who  has  finished  his  training  in  Pharmacy  in  a  good 
school.  The  immense  advantage  to  a  student  of  Pharmacy  of  taking 
his  course  at  a  University  must  be  self  evident.  The  broadening  in- 
fluence of  contact  with  minds  studying  the  various  branches,  the 
acquaintances  and  friendships  made  with  the  many  who  will  be  con- 
temporaries in  after  years;  the  comradeship  of  men  bent  upon  similar 
pursuits;  the  life  of  a  University  in  its  work,  its  competitions  and  its 
recreations — all  beckon  the  would-be  student  to  the  halls  of  learning 
on  the  University  campus. 

For  information  and  catalogues,  apply  to  Dr.  S.  C.  Benedict,  Dean, 
Athens,  Ga. 


UNIVERSITY  SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


SIXTH  SESSION. 
June  29  to  July  30,  1908. 


OFFICERS. 


President,  D.  C.  BARROW,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Superintendent,  T.  J.  WOOFTER. 

Registrar,  A.  L.  HULL. 

Directors:  D.  C.  Barrow,  Chancellor;  J.  M.  Pound,  State  School 
Commissioner;  C.  M.  Snelling,  Dean  of  Franklin  College;  A.  M.  Soule, 
President  State  College;  E.  C.  Branson,  President  State  Normal  School; 
T.  J.  Woofter,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

The  University  Summer  School  is  a  result  of  the  educational  revival 
in  the  State.  It  is  the  outcome  of  earnest  efforts  of  the  educational 
leaders  of  the  State  to  meet  the  demand,  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
others,  for  higher  educational  opportunities,  without  being  subjected 
to  the  expense  of  going  to  the  summer  schools  held  in  other  portions 
of  the  country. 

The  school  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1897.  The  first  session  was  held  during  the  summer  of  1903,  the 
funds  being  contributed  by  the  University,  the  General  Education 
Board  and  the  citizens  of  Athens. 

Representatives  of  the  faculties  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
University  system  united  to  form  the  working  faculty,  together  with 
members  of  the  faculties  of  other  colleges  in  the  State,  and  other 
eminent  educators  from  this  and  other  States. 

The  school  held  its  second  session  during  the  summer  of  1904, 
the  L'niversity  being  aided  financially  in  its  support  by  the  Peabody 
Fund  and  by  the  citizens  of  Athens.  So  great  was  the  interest  man- 
ifested by  the  teachers  of  the  State  that  the  General  Assembly  has 
made  a  direct  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  the  University,  and  it  has  now  become  one  of  the  permanent 
institutions  of  the  State. 
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RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  summer  session  is  integrally  a  part 
of  the  University  work,  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  course-  of  instruction  in  the  Summer  .School  will  embrace: 

1.  Common  School  Subjects. 

2.  High  School  subjects. 

3.  College  Subjects. 

4.  Pedagogical  Course-. 

PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  the  Summer  School  is  primarily  to  extend  to  those 
who  are  otherwise  engaged  during  the  school  year  the  advantages  for 
instruction  which  the  University  can  offer,  together  with  the  libraries, 
laboratories  and  other  facilities  of  the  University.  Courses  are  planned 
to  meet  the  following  classes: 

1.  The  needs  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  have  been  placed  fore- 
most in  planning  the  school. 

2.  Students  desiring  to  prepare  for  college  by  making  up  defi- 
ciencies to  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  entrance  examinations. 

3.  Persons  who  wish  to  add  to  their  general  culture  and  attain- 
ments, but  who  are  unable  to  pursue  a  regular  college  course. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  therefore  manifold.  Present  conditions 
make  it  necessary  to  offer  rather  a  large  number  of  courses  in  the 
common  school  branches.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  scholar- 
ship of  Georgia  teachers  will  gradually  improve  until  in  the  near  future 
there  will  be  a  far  greater  demand  for  higher  courses  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

EXPENSES. 

A  fee  of  S3. 00  is  charged  each  person  registering  in  the  Summer 
School.  This  will  admit  a  student  to  the  classes  for  which  he  registers 
and  to  all  public  lectures  given  during  the  session.  Board  and  lodging 
at  the  University.  SIN. 00  for  the  entire  session.  Reduced  rates  are 
given  by  the  railroad-. 

A  bulletin  giving  complete  information  as  to  courses  of  study,  etc., 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Chancellor,  or  from  Prof. 
T.  J.  Woofter,  Superintendent,  Athens. 
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SESSION  OF  1907. 

OFFICERS. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

THE  CHANCELLOR.    D.  C.  BARROW.  PRESIDENT. 

W.  B.  MERRITT,  State  School  Commissioner. 

H.  C.  WHITE.  President  State  College. 

C.  M.  SNELLING,  Dean  Franklin  College. 

E.  C.  BRANSON,  President  State  Normal  School. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER.  Professor  of  Education.  Secretary. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

THOS.  J.  WOOFTER.  A.  M..  Ph.  I).. 

Professor  Philosophy  and  Education.  University  of  Georgia. 

REGISTRAR. 

A.  L.  HULL.  Registrar  and  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

FACULTY. 

W.  H.  BOCOCK.  A.  M..    Creek. 

Professor  of  Greek.  University  of  Georgia. 
P.  F.  BROWN.  A.  M Grammar  School  Methods.  Lit.  in  Grades. 

Principal  38th  St.   School.   Savannah. 
JOHN  P.  CAMPBELL.  A.  B..  Ph.  D Botany,    Physiology. 

Professor  of  Biology,  T  niversity  of  Georgia. 
MARY  CRESWELL.  (State  Normal  School).  Primary     Method.     Na- 
ture Study. 

Teacher  in  Practice  Schools.  State  Normal. 
EMMA   C.    DENMARK.    A.    B English    History.    Civics. 

Professor  of  History.   Bessie  Tift  College. 
W.  T.  DUMAS,  A.  B    School  Management. 

Superintendent  City  Schools.  Marietta. 
I).  L.  EARNEST.  A.  M    Physical  Geography.  Zoology. 

Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  State  Normal. 
E.  GERTRUDE   FORD,  A.  B    Physical  Culture. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture,  State  Normal. 
MAMIE  G.  GRIGGS,  Teacher  of  Drawing      Drawing. 
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MARGARET  T.  HALL,  A.  B Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Teacher  Composition  and  Rhetoric,   Wesleyan  Female  College. 
J.  P.   HANNER,  A.  B French. 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Emory  College. 
F.  M.  HARPER,  A.  M El.  Agriculture,  Anc.  History. 

Principal  High  School,  Athens. 
AGNES  ELLEN  HARRIS,  (G.  N.  and  I.  College,  Oread)    Domestic 
Science. 

Teacher  Domestic  Science,  Macon  City  Schools. 

\Y.  D.  HOOPER,  A.  M     Latin. 

Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Georgia. 
T.  S.  LUCAS,  (West  Point  Mil.  Academy) Mathematics. 

Professor  Mathematics,  Savannah  High  School. 
F.  A.  MERRILL,  B.  S Geography. 

Professor  Natural  Sciences,  Mt.*  Vernon  Institute. 
JOHN  MORRIS,  A.  M German. 

Professor  of  German,  University  of  Georgia. 
R.E.PARK,    A.    M English    Literature,    Lit.    Criticism. 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Georgia. 
C.  S.  PARRISH,  A.  B Child    Study,    Pedagogy. 

Teacher  of  Pedagogy,  Director  Practice  School,  State  Normal. 
U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  B.  S __.Physics,  Astronomy. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics  and   Astronomy,    University   of 
Georgia. 
J.  M.  POUND,  A.  B Psychology,  History  Education. 

Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 
E.   B.   SMITH,   A.   B English  Grammar. 

Professor  of  English  Grammar,  State  Normal. 
C.   S.   STANAGE,   A.   B Music. 

Teacher  of  Music,  State  Normal,  and  Athens  City  Schools. 
CARL  W.  STEED,  A.  B U.  S.  History. 

Professor  of  Literature  and  History,  North  Georgia  Ag.  Col. 
JOSEPH  S.  STEWART,  A.  M.,  High  School  Courses  and"  Methods. 

Professor  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Georgia. 
O.  A.  THAXTON,  A.  M Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Mathematics,  Bessie  Tift  College. 
H.  A.  VAN  LANDINGHAM,  A.  M.,  High  School  Literature,  Shake- 
speare.     Professor  English  Literature,  Mercer  University. 
H.  C.  WHITE,  B.  Sc,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S Chemistry,  Agriculture. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  President  of  State  College. 
ANNIE   LINTON,    Manual  Training. 

Teacher  Manual  Training,  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga. 

SARAH  FRIERSON Librarian. 

P.  R.  WELTNER Assistant  Librarian. 


UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL.  L6] 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  LECTURES. 


FIRST  WEEK,  JULY   1-6,   1907. 
Supt.  Lawton  B.  Evans. 

Supt.    Evans    delivered   the    opening    lecture    Tuesday    morning, 

July   2.      He  gave  four  morning  lectures,  subjects  as  follows: 

1.  Comenius  the  Father  of  the  Modern  School. 

2.  Froebel  and  Primary  Method  with  Children. 

3.  Louis  Agassiz,  Teacher. 

4.  Horace  Mann  and  the  American  Schools- 
He  gave  also  two  night  lecture-,  as  follows: 

1.  Holland;  the  Story  of  a  Brave  People. 

2.  Switzerland  and  the  High  Alps. 

Professor  W.  H.  Bocock. 

Saturday  morning,  July  6,  Professor  Bocock  irave  a  lecture,  sub- 
ject, "On  the  Study  of  Language.      What  i-  Good  English?" 

SECOND  WEEK,  JULY  8-12. 

Dr.   Lincoln   Hulley  lectured   during  the  five  morning   hours  and 
two  evening  hours.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  on  these  topics: 
Tuesday  evening.  Eugene  Field  and  the  Children. 
Thursday  evening.  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  the  Home  Folks. 
Monday.    Fads   in   Education. 

Tuesday,   The  Relations  Between   History  and  Geography. 
Wednesday.  Child  Study  and  Training. 
Thursday.  Education  and  Life. 
Friday.  Educational  Ideals. 

THIRD  WEEK,  JULY  15-20. 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Bigelow. 

Dr.Bigelow  gave  eight  lectures  on  Nature  Study,  and  the  Beauty 
and  Inspiration  of  the  Commonplace.  Three  of  these  were  evening 
lectures  with  stereopticon,  the  topics  chosen  from  these: 

1.      Journeys  About  Home — Road-ides.  Fields  and  Forests. 
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2.  Travels  in  a  Swamp.  The  Lowlands — meadows,  swamps, 
nearby  ravines,  brooks  and  ponds. 

3.  The  Haunts  of  Nature. 

4.  Nature's  Little  Things.  This  last  with  microscopic  projec- 
tions unequalled  for  uniqueness,   beauty  and  instruction. 

FOURTH  WEEK,  JULY  22-26. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Reed. 
Mrs.  Waller  B.  Hill. 
Miss  Clara  Minter  Wimberly. 

Mr.  Reed  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  topics  chosen  from  Southern 
history. 

Mrs.  Hill  directed  a  School  Improvement  program  one  morning. 

Miss  Wimberly  gave  two  evening  programs  of  entertainment, 
readings,    recitations   and   dialect    stories. 

FIFTH  WEEK,  JULY  29  —AUG.  2. 

This  week  was  filled  by  the  following: 
Chancellor  Barrow. 
Prof.  Charles  Lane. 
Commissioner  W.  B.  Merritt. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCES. 

Second  Week. — High  Schools,  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  Director. 
Fourth  Week. — School  Improvement  Clubs,   Mrs.  Walter  B.   Hill, 
Director. 


REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS. 
1907-1908. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Hodgson,    Walter   B.  Athens. 

Jackson,  William  A.  Athens. 

Sanders,  Carl  Denham  Penfield 

Wells,  Cornelius  Augustus  Cornelia 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 


Note. — In  the  following  lists  the  number  (1,  2,  3  or  4)  following 
the  name  of  a  student  shows  the  class — Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior, 
or  Senior  respectively — to  which  he  belongs. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  COURSE. 


Abbott,  Thomas  Wood,  1 
Allen,  Fred  Cook,  2 
Anderson,  James  Alpheus,  2 
Anderson,  William  Willis,  1 
Andrews,  Percy,  2 
Bartlett,  Paul  LaFayette,  1 
Beall,  Olin  Perdue,  3 
Bennett,  Ulrich  Joseph,  3 
Blanton,  George  Gray,  1 
Blatchford,  Robert  Samuel,  2 
Blodgett,  John  Foster  2 
Bocock,  John  Holmes,  2 
Brock,  Pope  Furman,  1 
Brock,  Samuel,  1 
Brock,  Talmadge,  1 
Brown,  Edward  Mitchell,  3 
Brown,  Joseph  Emerson,  1 
Bunce,  Allen  Hamilton,  4 
Bussey,  James  Samuel,  4 
Cabaniss,  Emory  Winship,  2 
Callaway,  Gordon  Benjamin, 
Capers,  Thomas  Stacy,  2 
Carmichael,  Victor  Hugh,  1 
Chandler,  Brue  Stanhope,  1 
Cleveland,  Philip  McLaren,  3 
Cumming,  David  Robert,  2 
Dallis,  Render  Elbert,  1 
Dancey,  William  Bryan,  1 
Davis,  Frank  Etheridge,  1 
Davis,  John  Camp,  2 
Davison,  John  Alexander,  4 
Downs,  Walter  Lee,  3 
Dunson,  Joseph  Eugene,  4 
Edgerton,  Minnie  Thomas,  4 
Elrod,  Luther  Frary,  4 
Falk,  Washington,  2 


Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Summit 

Danburg 

Cuthbert 

Dallas 

(  arrollton 

Jefferson 

Zitella 

Cordele 

Atlanta 

Athens 

Carnesville 

Carnesville 

Carnesville 

Atlanta 

Marietta 

Statesboro 

Augusta 

Macon 

Lexington 

Newnan 

Jackson 

Newborn 

Griffin 

Griffin 

LaGrange 

Atlanta 

Quincy,  Fla. 

Rome 

Comer 

Watkinsville 

LaGrange 

Atlanta 

Jefferson 

Sa  van  nali 


KU 
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Fitts,  John  William,  4 

Floyd,  Edward  Lee,  1 

Forbes,  Tiliou  Henderson,  1 

Fort,  William  Ellis,  1 

Foster,  James  Holmes,  1 

Garrett,  Homer  Woodward,  4 

Gober,  William  Mays,  4 

Hall,  Edmund  Pleasant,  3 

Happ,  William  Morris,  1 

llardisty,  Freeman  Roper,  1 

Harris,  Eustace  Vivian,  1 

Harris,  John  Burke,  4 

Heard,  Thomas  Vincent,  1 

Henson,  Wylie  Clayton,  4 

Herndon,  Thomas  Ambrose,  3 

Herrington,  Alfred,  2 

Holmes,  Walter  Richard,  3 

Holmes,  William  Burke,  1 

Johnson,  Richard  Hutchins,  1 

Jones,  William  Saunders,  4 

Jones,  William  Solomon,  1 

Kelley,  George  Lombard,  1 

Kelley,  <  >rrin  <  Ireen,  I 

1  ang,  Edward,  2 

Langford,  Oell  Heidi,    1 

Lanham,  Henderson,  2 

Le(  'raw,  John  Walker,  1 

Lloyd,  Abram  Luther,  4 

Lufburrow,  Milton  Randolph,  4 

MacDonnell,  Alexander  Radcliffe,  2 

McWhorter,  Hezzie,  1 

Maddox,  Arthur  Kenney,  1 

Marshburn,  Joseph  Hancock,  1 

Matheson,  Thomas  Lawson,  1 

Matthews,  Aubrey,  2 

Michael,  Jerome,  3 

Miller,  Oscar  Samuel,  1 

Moise,  Edward  Warren,  1 

Montgomery,  James,  3 

Neisler,  John  Howard,  4 

Nix,  Hosea  Abit,  2 

Oglesby,  Wilbur,  1 

Oliver,  Samuel  Thurmond,  4 

Palmer,  Paul  Erastus,  3 

Parker,  Harper  Sheffield,   1 


LaGrange 

LaGrange 

College  Park 

Athens 

Monroe 

Buena  Vista 

Marietta 

LaFayette 

Macon 

Statesboro 

Bethlehem 

Macon 

Danburg 

Sugar  Valley 

Crawford 

Swainsboro 

Macon 

Macon 

Walden 

Atlanta 

Jefferson  ville 

Augusta 

Wadley 

Atlanta 

Fort  Lamar 

Rome 

Atlanta 

Newborn 

Oliver 

Savannah 

Lexington 

Griffin 

Waycross 

Hart  well 

Dallas 

Athens 

Pearson 

Savannah 

Rome 

Atlanta 

Commerce 

Quitman 

Elberton 

Sandersville 

Buena  Vista 


/.'  K  (i  I S  TE  li   0  F  ST  I'D  E  X  TS . 


hi: 


Parish,  Joseph  Lamar,  I 

Payne,  Joseph  James  M.,  2 

Peacock,  Theophilus  Roscoe,  3 

Pendergrass,  Wilraot  Hollingsworth,  3 

Pentecost,  Marcus  Preston,  3 

Powell,  John  Rountree,  1 

Ragsdale,  Howard  Enoch,  1 

Reynolds,  Harold  Erwin,  4 

Riddell,  Herman  Ellis,  1 

Rogers,  Frank,  1 

Rubenstein,  Percy  Morton,  1 

Salley,  Otis  Brice,  1 

Scott,  Robert  Bucher,  3 

Scott,  Samuel  Brazelton,  2 

Sewell,  James  Pierce,  1 

Shealy,  Hugh  William,  2 

Shelton,  William  Arthur,  4 

Sherman,  Thomas  Bigham,  1 

Silver,  Marion,  3 

Slack,  Harry  Richmond,    \ 

Slaton,  James  Jackson,  2 

Slaton,  William  Franklin,  4 

Small,  Corbin  Cox,  1 

Smith,  Sidney  Oslin,  4 

Solomons,  Isaiah  Abraham,  3 

Solomons,  Joseph  Middle,  1 

Stevens,  Joseph  Augustus,  3 

Taylor,  Eugene  Stoddard,  2 

Terrell,  James  Anderson,  1 

Thompson,  Guy  Lee,  1 

Tolnas,  Oell  John,  1 

Tupper,  Edward  Davis,  1 

Turk,  Joseph  Lee,  1 

Turk,  William  Telford,  4 

Turpin,  William  Conrad,  1 

Wade,  William  Edward,  1 

Walker,  James  Paul,  1 

Walker,  John  Moore,  2 

Watson,  John  Hugh,  1 

Whelchel,  Guy  Oslin,  4 

White,  Robert  Payne,  2 

Willingham,  Frank  Bartow,  4 

Wooten,  Mack,  3 

Wright,  Boykin  Cabell,  1 


Athens 

Royston 

Kite 

Jefferson 

Winder 

Statesboro 

Homer 

Lexington 

Atlanta 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Athens 

Augusta 

Decatur 

Atlanta 

Madison 

Oglethorpe 

Adairsville 

Augusta 

Augusta 

La  Grange 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 

Macon 

Gainesville 

Savannah 

Sa vannah 

Carlton 

Homerville 

Atlanta 

Bethlehem 

Brunswick 

Atlanta 

Homer 

Homer 

Macon 

Montrose 

Carters  ville 

Macon 

Dallas 

Comer 

Whitehall 

Forsyth 

Eastman 

Augusta 
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ELECTIVE  STUDENTS. 


Arnold,  Robert  .Stanford,  2 
Barrow,  David  Francis,    3 
Battey.  George  Magruder,  4 
Blancliard.  Mercer,  4 
Daley,  Wallace  Thomas,  3 
Elkins,  John  D.,  3 
Erwin,  Edwin  Alexander,  3 
Franklin,  Omer  White,  3 
Gay,  Edward  Scott,  Jr..  1 
Graves,  Richard  A.,  -2 
Harman,  Harry  E.,  3 
Hill,  Obadiah  Warner,  2 
Jones.  David  Cleveland,  3 
King,  B.  J.,  1 
Liddell,  Frank  Moses,  2 
McNeely,  Percy  B.,  4 
Martin,  Frank  H.,  4 
Mills,  Charles  Gardner,  4 
Palmer,  James  Daniel,  1 
Price,  James  Addison,  4 
Roberts,  James  Archie,  3 
Rosser,  Percy  Cooper,  2 
Smith,  Paul  H.,  1 
Smith,  Robert  Kyle,  4 
Spier,  Jabez  Gait,  4 
Stringfellow,  Marion  Glenn,  1 
Van  Wyck,  Oze,  2 
Wallace,  Hugh  S.,  3 
*Walker,  John  Randolph,  4 
Williams,  Arthur  Tilman,  3 
Wright.  William  Wallace,  2 


Newnan 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Columbus 

Decatur 

Locust  Grove 

Winder 

Barnesville 

Atlanta 

Sparta 

Atlanta 

Greenville 

Register 

Cusseta 

Cedartown 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Griffin 

Millen 

Farming-ton 

Nichols 

Eatonton 

Athens 

Greensboro 

Cartersville 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

Atlanta 

Cartersville 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Bainbridge 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE    (GENERAL)  COURSE. 


Allen,  Linton  Eugene,  3 
Arnold,  George  Clifton,  2 
Arnold,  Robert  Oliver,  4 
Atkinson,  Paul  Drew.  3 
Bailey,  Harle  Grady,  3 


Brunswick 

Elberton 

Hampton 

Madison 

Logansville 


*Died  November  29,    1907. 


KEGISTEE  OF  STUDENTS. 


Barnes.,  Robert  Waddell,  2 
Barnett,  Clyde  Haygood,  1 
Barrow,  Francis  Cuthbert,  1 
Battey,  Robert,  1 
Bennett,  James  Lee,  1 
Bimbaum,  Bertram  Jacob,  1 
Blackmar,  Roy  Welborn,  4 
Brewton,  Thomas  Wayne,  3 
Brooke,  Howell,  1 
Brooks,  Clifford  Cleveland,  4 
Bryan,  Clement  Sydney.  4 
Buchanan.  Clayton  Walton,  1 
Buttolph,  Lyman  Floyd.  2 
Campbell.  Romney  Lyle,  2 
Cannon.  Chester  R..  1 
Cannon,  Henry  Grady.  4 
Carter,  Edgar  Vernon,  3, 
Cartledge,  Carl  Howard  1, 
Cohn,  Harry,  1 
Collier.  Roy.  1 

Connerat,  William  Spencer.  1 
Cook,  Walter  Branham,  3 
Cooledge,  Harold  Norman,  2 
Dargan,  Milton,  2 
Da  vies,  Thomas  Wilhelm,  2 
Davis.  Bradley  Burns,  3 
Davis,  Homer  Abbey,  3 
Deadwyler,  Joseph  Lumpkin,  1 
Derrick,  Claude  Lester.  3 
Dick,  Jackson  Porter.  4 
Dick,  Samuel  Kenney.  2 
DuBose.  Boiling  Sfovall,  3 
Duke,  Robert  Dewitt.  2 
Durden,  Robert  Wade,  1 
Edelstein,  L'sher,  3 
Evans,  Paul  Romare,  2 
Ewing,  Frank,  1 
Farkas,  Leonard,  2 
Fitzpatrick,  Thomas  Mallory,  2 
Florence,  James  Wesley,  4 
Fort,  John  Allen,  4 
Fort,  John  Porter,  3 
Fulcher,  Loy  Lamar,  2 
Callaway.  Henderson  Hunter,  2 
Garrard.  William,  2 


Macon 

Jefferson 

Pelham 

Rome 

Augusta 

Savannah 

Columbus 

Claxton 

Alpharetta 

Lexington 

Athens 

Jackson 

Columbus 

Lithonia 

Winder 

Winder 

Atlanta 

Danielsville 

Madison 

Atlanta 

Savannah 

Valdosta 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Xewnan 

Atlanta 

Elberton 

Clayton 

Marietta 

Marietta 

Athens 

Milledgeville 

Graymont 

Augusta 

Lawrenceville 

Bolingbroke 

AJbany 

Culloden 

Odessadale 

Americus 

Athens 

Waynesboro 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Savannah 
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Gates,  Stanley  Matthews.  4 
Gerdine,  Linton  3 
Greene,  Henry  Comer,  2 
Gresham,  Richard  Turner.  2 
Griffeth,  Roy.  1 
Griggs,  Daniel  Stewart.  2 
Gunn,  Henry  Furner,  1 
Hamilton.  Efiles    1 
Hatcher,  Herberl  Clifford,  1 
Hawse.  Albert  Stovall,  2 
Heath.  Henry  Persons,  3 
Hodgson,  Morton  Strahan,  3 
Holley.  Nathaniel  Edward.   1 
Huhne.  George  Harold,  2 
Ivey,  Alphonso  L.,  4 
Jones.  James  Paul,  1 
Kidd,  Frank  Thornton.  1 
Knight,  Arthur  Merrill.  2 
Lowenherz,  C.  S.,  2 
Lowry,  Jacob  Henry.  1 
McDonald.  John  Edward,  2 
McElhannon.  Stewart.  3 
McKenzie,  Emmet t  Gardner.  2 
McMillan.  Raymond  Harris.   1 
McMillan.  Roy  Xeal.  2 
McRae.  Leighton,  2 
McWhirter,  William  Breese.  3 
McWhorter,  Fonville,  3 
McWhorter,  Matthew  Lanrin.  1 
Mays.  Whiteford  Smith.  2 
Memory.  Stephen  Thomas.  1 
Middlebrooks,  Turner  Bradford,  2 
Minehan,  Ralph  Joseph.  2 
Montfort.  Otis  Eugene.  1 
Morton.  Samuel  Emerson.  4 
Newman,  Henry  Alexander.  2 
Newsome,  Earl  Thornton,  ;-> 
Newton,  Floyd  Childs,  4 
Padgett,  Grady,  2 
Pekor.  Charles  Francis.  3 
Pennington.  Edgar  Legare,  1 
Pittard,  Linton  Yancey,   1 
Ragan,  Ralph.  2 
Revson,  Raphael,  Frank.  2 
Roberts.  Benjamin  Emmett.  1 


Atlanta 

Athens 

Blurt  ton 

Mt.  Airy 

Bogart 

Dawson 

Jackson 

Rome 

Augusta 

Elberton 

Talbotton 

Athens 

Ft.  Gaines 

Athens 

Union  Point 

Rome 

li art  well 

Waycrosa 

Thomas \  ill e 

Augusta 

Cuthbert 

Jefferson 

Montezuma 

Savannah 

Atlanta 

McRae 

Roy  st  on 

"Woodville 

Stephens 

Atlanta 

Blackshear 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Butler 

Gray 

Atlanta 

UnioD  Point 

Madison 

Reidsville 

Columbus 

Atlanta 

Winterville 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 

LaGrange 
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Rodgers,  Freeman  Stuart.  1 
Rogers,  D wight  Laing.  3 
Rogers.  Harvey  .Sellers,  1 
Rogers,  Henry  Levy.  1 
Singleton,  Gordon  Grady.  1 
Singleton,  Henry  Tucker,  3 
Slack.  Searcy  Bradfield,  1 
Slusky,  Moses.  2 
Smith.  Young  Berry  man.  3 
Spalding.  Eugene  Hilliard.  1 
Spillers,  Grover  Cleveland.  3 
Steyerman,  Clifton  Morris,  2 
Sweat.  James  Lester  2 
Swift,  George  P.,  4 
Taylor,  Joel  Stuart,  1 
Terrell,  Llewellyn.  1 
Thomasson,  Oscar.  2 
Thompson,  David  Fleming,  1 
Thornton,  Percy  Heard,  4 
Traynham.  Edward  Lee.  2 
Wadley,  Edward  Dorr  Tracy.  1 
Walker,  Clyde  Zachry,  3 
Walker,  Paul  Grady/  1 
Ware,  Alexander  Ford.  1 
Weigle,  Leonard  Gibson,  2 
Westmoreland,  Willis  F..  2 
Willingham,  Broadus  Estes,  1 
Willingham,  John  Davis,  2 
Willingham,  William  Baynard,  2 
Wit  man.  Magnus,  I 
Wood,  Claud  Clanton,  1 
Woodruff,  George  Cecil,  1 


Dearing 
Reidsville 

Athens 

Reidsville 

Bluffton 

Bluffton 

L.tGrange 

Augusta 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 

Mussella 

Thomasville 

Way  cross 

Columbus 

Griffin 

Atlanta 

Madison 

Winder 

Union  Point 

Atlanta 

Bolingbroke 

White  Plains 

Millard 

Wadley 

Augusta 

Atlanta 

Macon 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 

Macon 

Rome 

Columbus 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


Ansley,  Bradford  Dunham.  2 
Appleby.  George  Dougla>.  2 
Davison.  Henry  Alexander.  2 
Fitzpatrick.  Littleton  Hill,  3 
Garner,  Guy,  2 
Gilbert,  Frank  Peck,  2 
'ire-ham.  Oscar  Milledge.  2 
Harvey.  Alexander  Arthur.  1 
Hubbard,  DeWitt  Talmadge,  4 
Hull.  William  Deloney.  3 
Hutchins,  William  Rutherford,  4 


Tkomasville 

Jefferson 

Woodville 

Culloden 

Luxomini 

Xew  Haven.  Conn. 

Mt.  Airy 

FitZLr(-rald 

Flowery  Branch 

Athens 

Athens 
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King,  Geronimo  Wade,  4 
Lowe,  Charles  Overton,  2 
Lucas,  James  Edward,  3 
Martin,  Rufus,  1 
Miller,  Erolbert,  2 
Miller,  Harvey  Andrew,  3 
Mize,  Theron,  2 

McWhorter,  Burnett  Pettigrew,  3 
Napier,  Charles  Hamilton,  3 
Napier,  James  Wellsman,  3 
Nickerson,  Homer  Kittredge,  3 
Pavesich,  Francis  Xavier,  2 
Porter,  John  Hart,  3 
Pottinger,  William  Stevens,  3 
Pradas,  Armando  Carlos,  3 
Rhodes,  Walter  Alexander,  2 
Robeson,  Edward  John,  2 
Simkins,  Thomas  Daniel,  3 
Steele,   William  Henry,  2 
Stone,  Charles  Holmes,  1 
Stone,  Ellison  Blair,  1 
Thurman,  Allen  G.,  3 
Tribble,  Norton  Orr,  1 
Waddell  Vivian  Bernard,  2 
Wier,  John  Benson,  3 
Williams,  John  Mason,  2 
Williams,  Lee  Hoyt,  2 
Winburn,  William  Alfred,  2 
Von  Sprecken,  Frank,  3 


Cusseta 

Augusta 

WTaverly  Hall 

Carrollton 

Columbus 

Corinth 

Commerce 

Ceylon 

Macon 

Macon 

Athens 

Athens 

Augusta 

Savannah 

Camaguey,  Cuba 

Athens 

Gainesville 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Athens 

Athens 

Barnesville 

Lavonia 

Marietta 

Athens 

Madison 

Hull 

Savannah 

Augusta 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 


Blalock,  Frank  Welborn,  1 
Branson,  Frank  Lanier,  2 
Brown,  Lloyd  L.,  2 
Gibbs,  Ralph  Selman,  1 
Grant,  Fred  Nickerson,  4 
McClary,  George  Zipply,  2 
Montgomery,  Stafford,  4 
Stone,  Walter  Ellison,  4 
Walker,  Edmund  Byne,  4 
Wright,  Hazel,  1 


Atlanta 

Athens 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Monroe 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Rome 

Athens 

Madison 

Brunswick 
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ELECTIVE  STUDENTS  IN  B.  S.  (GENERAL)  COURSE. 


Daniel.  William  D.,  1 
Gray,  Walker  Inman.  3 
Law,  Wilkes  Aiken,  1 
Scott,  Julius  James,  3 


Milieu 

Atlanta 

Hern  don 

Decatur 


ELECTIVE   STUDENTS   IN  B.  S.  (CIVIL    ENGINEERING;  COURSE. 


Anderson,  Thomas  Garner,  2 
Carson,  Carville  Hynson,  4 
Lipschutz,  Jacob,  4 
Yeates,  William  Smith,  4 


Athens 

Savannah 

Savannah 

Atlanta 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE    IN  AGRICULTURE. 


Arrendale,  James  Lester,  3 
Baker,  Eugene,  1 
Ball,  Frederick  Willard,  2 
Bostwick,  Henry  Green,  3 
Chastain,  Troy  Green,  3 
Carey,  John  Foster  2 
Calhoun,  DeWitt  Talmadge,  1 
Corker,  Palmer  Lanier,  1 
Dobbs,  William  Franklin,  3 
Gibson,  William  Murray,  2 
Giles,  John  Kyrgess,  3 
Harber,  Thomas  Albert,  2 
McClure,  Edward,  2 
McXeely.  William  Albert  ,1 
Miller,  Julian  Howell,  1 
Mitchell,  Charles  Rufus,  1 
Nixon,  Robert  Lee,  3 
Odom,  Horace  Hartford,  1 
Pricket t,  Hiram  Grover,  1 
Rast,  Loy  Edmund,  1 
Rylee,  Hubert  Morton,  3 
Sell,  Edward  Scott.  2 
*Simkins,  William  Daniel,  1 


Grove 

Hart  well 

Fitzgerald 

Bostwick 

Kennesaw 

Bostwick 

Mt.  Vernon 

Waynesboro 

Kennesaw 

Augusta 

Kennesaw 

Commerce 

Duluth 

Athens 

Athens 

Buchanan 

Bowdon 

Girard 

Commerce 

Pidcock 

St  at  ham 

Hoschton 

Athens 
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Starr,  David  Solomon,  \ 
Starr,  Silas  Henry,  2 
Whatley,  William  Fred, 
Wray,  Charles  Birch,  3 


Royston 

Mansfield 

Helena 

Cedartown 


ELECTIVE  STUDENTS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


Bostwiek,  Hugh,  3 
Delaperriere,  Herman  Preston,  3 
Holman,  Robert  William,  3 
Lott,  Oscar,  1 
Nunn,  George  Anderson,  1 
Smith,  Homer  Clifton,  2 
White,  Hugh  Welch,  1 


Bostwiek 

Winder 

Athens 

Douglas 

Bostwiek 
Athens 

Whitehall 


ONE  YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


Arrington,  Homer  Newell 
Bickley,  Charles  Welborn 
Beggs,  John  Milton 
Bullard,  Edwin  Baldwin 
Campbell,  Harold  Joseph 
Chandler,  Clarence  Daniel 
Clark,  Edward  Cleveland 
Cofer,  Reuben  R. 
Qolby,  Glenn 
Daniel  Miller 
Folwell,  Samuel  Stewart 
Grace,  T. 

Henson,  Charles  David 
Holcomb,  Walter  Melson 
Lewis,  Bass  Hix 
Lumpkin,  George  Arthur 
Lumpkin,  Joseph  Henry 
McDuffie,  Frank  Jeff 
McGee,  Willis  F. 
McWThorter;  James  Chandler 
Martin,  W.  J. 
Miller,  William 
Neese,  Thomas  E. 
Newsome,  Paul 
Patterson,  Joseph  Wright 
Persons,  Raiford 
Roberts,  Augustus  Paul 
Rossiter,  Joseph  Aloysius 
Smii  h,  Howell  Lee 


Rome 

Waverly  Hall 

Pavo 

Machen 

Centerville 

Bishop 

Elberton 

Buford 

Winder 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Barnesville 

Cairo 

Valdosta 

Macon 

Rome 

Athens 

Athens 

Savannah 

Royston 

Arlington 

Louisville 

Athens 

Washington 

Pidcock 

Talbotton 

Ball  Ground 

Savannah 

Gainesville 
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Smith,  Henry  Thomas 
Stephens,  Amos  Mack 
Webster,  Joseph  Ericson 
West,  Andrew  Lewis 


Elberton 

Ball  Ground 

Norcross 

Athens 


THE   COTTON   SCHOOL. 


Adams,  C.   H. 
Adamson,  Robert 
Anderson,  R.  S. 
Bradley,  B.  C. 
Bird.  W.  H. 
Bussell,  J.  H. 
Benson,  E.  E. 
Boss.  W.  C. 
Baker.  J.  H. 
Barrow.  B.  H. 
Brown,  J.  T. 
Baggett.  E.  C. 
Bowen,  D.  B. 
Brown.  Bun- 
Bray.  J.  W.  N 
Broad  well,  J.  B. 
Butler,  J.  W. 
Brush,  C.  E. 
Conner,  J.  J. 
Childs,  W.  L. 
Cowan,  W.  A. 
Carlton,  Grady 
Crawford.  T.  R 
Coker,  M.  W. 
Cook,  Robt. 
Chandler,  E.  A 
Colvin,  Ernesl 
Drummond.  W.  S. 
Davis,  M.  W. 
Dalton,  L.  B. 
Durham.  R.  S. 
Durham,  E.  R. 
Fort,  J.  P. 
Fambrough,  J.  W, 
Fleming,  R.  F. 
Gravitt.  P.  M. 
Gravitt,  W.  L. 
( larrison,  John 
Garr,  R.  H 


Winder 

Bremen 

Danburg 

Buchanan 
Dal  ton 
Mystic 
Buford 
Hoschton 
Sparta 
At  he/is 
Athens 
Bethlehem 
Bowman 
Rockville 
Dalton 
Alpha  retta 
Athens 
Augusta 
Cartersville 
Athens 
Winston 
Monroe 
Athens 
Ashland 
Fairburn 
Buckhead 
Locust  Grove 
Lawrenceville 
Covington 
Winder 
Farmington 
Wat  kinsville 
At  hen- 
Dallas 
Hawkinsville 
Gumming 
Cumming 
Commerce 
Jack-on 
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Geiger,  James  T. 
Gentry,  E. 

Hutchinson,  P.  L. 
Hogan,  W.  E. 
Hammond,  L.  O. 
Hancock,  R.  D. 
Hutchins,  C.  A. 
Huff,  C.  F. 
Harper,  O.  T. 
Howell  A.  J. 
Harris,  C.  W. 
Holbrook,  N.  V. 
Hodgson,  Harry 
Jackson,  J.  X. 
Jordan,  J.  E. 
Jones,  Andrew 
Jackson,  E.  T. 
Jarman,  L.  \Y. 
Leard,  L.  A. 
Metts,  N.  P. 
Morris,  J.  G. 
McMullan,  A.  J. 
Mayo,  Byron 
McMichen,  John  H. 
Morton,  J.  W. 
McMichael,  Walter 
Mann,  W.  O. 
McDaniel,  W.  R. 
Moore,  F.  D. 
Martin,  W.  V. 
McMullan,  L.  L. 
Nichols,  R.  A. 
Oliver,  J.  G 
O'Kelley,  J.  J. 
Osborn,  F.  A. 
Plunkett,  Ivor  H. 
Purcell,  M.  H. 
Pope,  J.  W. 
Pyles,  W.  D. 
Patterson,  Ed  C. 
Powell,  C.  L. 
Pryor,  R.  H. 
Ross,  C.  B. 
Richardson,  S.  M. 
Reece,  J.  C. 


Glenwood 

Jonesboro 

Tifton 

Dacula 

dimming 

Winterville 

Auburn 

Watkinsville 

Statesboro 

Madison 

Winterville 

Carnesville 

Athens 

Camp  ton 

Wrightsville 

Mystic 

Carrollton 

Porterdale 

Bowersville 

Dublin 

Conley 

Hart  well 

McDonough 

Dallas 

Athens 

Cuthbert 

Conyers 

Glenwood 

Augusta 

Union  City 

Hartweil 

Hawkinsville 

Powder  Springs 

Athens 

Watkinsville 

Conyers 

Lavonia 

Valdosta 

Mountville,  S.  C. 

Gainesville 

Rex 

Apalachee 

Rome 

Hartweil 

Alpharetta 
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Stephen,  Luther 
Simpson,  Emory 
Stallings,  L.  V. 
Steinheimer,  R.  P. 
Studivant,  L. 
Sawyer,  Enoch 
Smith.  M.  A. 
Swain,  C.  J. 
Sale,  Stern  S. 
Thornton,  T.  B. 
Tuck,  W.  R. 
Tuck,  James  R. 
Tuck,  Claude 
Tigner,  R.  O. 
Wages,  Albert 
Wiley,  L.  B. 
Williamson,  Dr.  G.  T. 
Worsham,  G.  C. 
Wise,  J.  P. 
Young,  J.  C. 


Conley 
Winder 

Moultrie 

Brooks 

Winder 

Dawson 

Covington 

Tift  on 

Tignall 

Elberton 

Athens 

Athens 

Athens 

( >dessadale 

Winder 

Hoschton 

Conley 

Yatesville 

Bogart 

Lavonia 


THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT, 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


Askew,  Erie  Bower 
Barrett,  Uel  Curtis 
Brown,  James  William 
Camp,  Robert  Toombs 
Cobb,  Herschel  Paschal 
Co«x:,  Charles  Harmon 
Cozart,  John  Milton 
Davis,  Lennie  Lewis 
Dennard,  Joseph  Walker 
Dodd,  Philip  Green 
Feidelson,  Charles  Napoleon 
Fleming,  Thomas  Farrar 
Gardner,  Bernard  Clay 
Gary,  William  Theodore 
Holcomb,  Thomas  Hull 
Jones,  Henry  Philip 
Jones,  Robert  Harrison, 
Kino;,  Charles  Chester 


Arlington 

Barnesville 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Carnesville 

Statesboro 

Athens 

Washington 

Fortson 

Pineview 

Atlanta 

Savannah 

Sparta 

Pavo 

Augusta 

Ft.  Branch,  Ind. 

Waynesboro 

Atlanta 

Covington 
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King,  Remsen  Porter 
McCall,  Stephen  Barney 
McDonald,  Jasper  Newton 
Mann,  William  Simeon 
Martin,  Willie  Dowse 
Middlebrooks,  Grover  Cleveland 
Nevin,  Harry  Wardlaw 
Rubenstein,  Herman  Lipfield 
Sudderth,  Leopold 
Talmadge,  Eugene  Thomas 
Walker,  Franklin  Carlton 
Watson,  James  Anderson 
Watson,  Wade  Hampton 
Willingham,  Julian  James 


Atlanta 

Manassas 

Douglas 

Jacksonville 

Reidsville 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Buford 

Forsyth 

Gibson 

Lithia  Springs 

Surrency 

Forsvth 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Ay  res,  James  William 
Bagwell,  Henry  Ernest 
Baynes,  Eugene  Marcus 
Berryman,  Scott 
Bonnell,  George  Haygood 
Branch,  Alfred  Rawlings 
Clark,  Frank,  Jr. 
Cobb,  Carlyle 
Collier,  Roy 

Diamond,  Sydney  Hamilton 
Eve,  William  Frederick,  Jr. 
Foley,  Frank  Daniel 
Fort,  John  Allen 
Glausier,  Gordon  Weston 
Griffith,  Walton  Harris 
Harrison,  Albert  Hart  well 
Hatcher,  Samuel  Benjamin 
Houze,  James  Trannie 
Jackson,  Benjamin  Pope 
Johnson,  Alex 

Johnson,  William  Hammond 
King,  James  Allen 
Knox,  Gordon 
L'Engle,  Francis  Porcher 
Lumpkin,  Edwin  King 
McDonald,  John  Kenneth 
McElveen,  William  Emanuel 
McGarrity,  Charles  Benjamin 
McLendon,  Green  Bell 


Buchanan 

Buchanan 

Shady  Dale 

Royston 

Macon 

Bishop 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Augusta 

Columbus 

Americus 

Baconton 

Athens 

Watkinsville 

Columbus 

Roswell 

Bishop 

Royston 

Gainesville 

Point  Peter 

Summerville 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Athens 

Athens 

Stillson 

Colon 

Swainsboro 
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McWhorter,  Marcus  Pharr 
Newman,  Lawton  Percy 
Pickett,  Roscoe 
Redfearn,  Daniel  Huntley 
Roemer,  Oliver  Powell 
.Smith,  Charles  Emory 
Stephenson,  Mell  Manly 
Stewart,  William  Thomas 
Strickland,  Roy  McNorton 
Taylor,  Robert  De  Forest 
Watson,  Murdock  Eugene 
Williams,  Henry  Lee  Jewett 
Wood,  George  Daly 
Wright,  Tate 


Athens 

Augusta 

Ball  Ground 

Barwick 

Sugar  Grove,  Ky. 

Athens 

At  liens 

Lexington 

Athens 

Griffin 

Buchanan 

Macon 

Macon 

Elberton 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACY. 


Brinson,  Curtis  Edison 
Burton,  John  Thomas 
Campbell,  Jesse    Hope 
Culver,  James  Monroe 
Deas,  Adam  D wight 
Fariss,  King  Dewitt 
Hancock,  Wilton  Sutton 
Hatcher,  W7illiam  Harvey 
Johnson,  Edgar  William 
Leslie,  Arthur  Young 
Poss,  James  Cleveland 
Reddick,  J.  Frank 
Redfearn,  James  Augustus 
Rogers,  John  James 
Usserv,  William  Richard 


Georgia 
Georgia 
Georgia 
Georgia 
Geoigia 
Georgia 
Georgia 
Georg'a 
Georgia 
Georgia 
Georgia 
Georgia 
Georgia 
Georgia 
South  Carolina 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 


Adair,  O.  B. 
Adams,  Lillie 
Adams,  Miriam 
Aiken,  Robt.  N. 
Alexander,  Norma 
Allen,  J.  P.  B. 
Anchors,  Maude 
Arden,  Annie  G. 


Bogart 
Juliette 
Zebulon 

Athens 
Athens 

Atlanta 
Haddock 

Guvton 
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Arnold,  Eva 
Asbury,  C.  V. 
Ashford,  Sue  L. 
Austin,  Annie 
Avia,  Lou  Ella 
Barrett,  Ruby 
Barrow,    Bessie  A. 
Barrow,  Beulah 
Barge,     Emma 
Baxter,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Benedict,  Harriet 
Benedict,  Anna  Coates 
Benedict,  Geo.  E. 
Beall,  Allie 
Bird,  Lena 
Bird,  E.  S. 
Bird,  Emery  S. 
Bettick,  Eula 
Bloomfield,  Marion 
Boland,  John  E. 
Boggs,  Catherine  P. 
Bocock,  Jack 
Bocock,  Nathalie 
Brawner,  Edgar  L. 
Bradley,  Mary 
Bray,  Jewett  P. 
Brawner,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Brewton,  Robert  B 
Broach,  Jas.  F. 
Broach,  Emma 
Brown,  P.  F. 
Brown,  Mary  W. 
Brown,  Nellie  M. 
Brown,  Maggie  J.  E 
Brown,  Warren  W . 
Brinson,  Ethel 
Brinson,  F.  A. 
Bryan,  Susie  M. 
Butler,  Maude  M. 
Butler,  Mollie 
Butt,  Berinie 
Burnett,  Sallie  M. 
Byrom,  Nannie 
Byrd,  Callie  P. 
Calloway,  Ida 


Devereaux 

Warrenton 

Madison 

Scottdale 

Georgetown 

Athens 

Reynolds 

Reynolds 

Richland 

Athens 

Athens 

Athens 

Cedartown 

Carrollton 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Buckhead 

Forsyth 

Athens 

Dawson 

Augusta 

Athens 

Athens 

Richland 

Savannah 

Crawford 

Richland 

Bellville 

Monroe 

Compton 

Savannah 

Athens 

Athens 

Athens 

Athens 

Columbus 

Statesboro 

Athens 

Lilly 

Lilly 

Buena  Vista 

Harrison 

Calhoun 

Cedartown 

Atlanta 
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Campbell,  Annie 
Campbell,  James  P. 
Campbell,  Pearl 
Candlish,  Ruth 
( !antrell,  Eva 
Carreker.  II .  B. 
Carreker,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Carlton,  Wellborn  C. 
Castleberry,  Lizzie 
Casey,  Thos.  E 
Carter,  Winnie  D. 
Cobb,  Carlyle 
Cobb,  Sarah 
Coker,  Sara  E. 
Collins,  Mary  B. 
Colvin,  Wilbur 
Cornwell,  Ada  E. 
Cosley,  Lewis  R. 
Cooper,  Chas.  W. 
Council,  Susie 
Cornelius,  Eloise 
Chapman,  Agnes 
Clarke,  Jessie 
Conacher,  Mrs.  Belle 
Clements,  Mamie 
Clayton,  Grace 
Craxton,  Lizzie 
Creswell,  Edith 
Creswell,  Mary 
Davison,  Ruth 
Davis,  Mary  B. 
Davis,  Frank  E. 
Dempsey,  Annie 
Denmark,  Emma  C. 
Dick,  Jackson  P. 
Dickens,  Embelle, 
Dozier,  Thos  H. 
Douglas,  Lizzie  L. 
Dumas,  W.  T. 
Dunbar,  Ouida 
Dunlap,  Nellie 
DuPree,  Pearl 
Durden,  Robt.  W. 
Edwards,  Thos.  R. 
Elder,  Laura 


Bainbridge 
Cartersyille 

Atlanta 

Valdosta 

Rome 

Warren  ton 

Warrenton 

Social  Circle 

Norman  Park 

Scotchville 

Syl  vesta 

Athens 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Columbus 

Elberton 

Monon 

Gainesville 

Mystic 

Decatur 

Cedartown 

Quitman 

Culverton 

Augusta 

McRae 

Central,  S.  C. 

Plains 

Monroe 

Athens 

Monticello 

La  Grange 

Quincy,  Fla. 

Cedartown 

Forsyth 

Marietta 

Wright  sville 

Athens 

Macon 

Marietta 

Valdosta 

Bartow,  Fla. 

Cedartown 

Graymont 

Winterville 

Athens 
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Ellis,  Leila  A. 
Ellis,  Willie  B. 
Ellis,  Laura  A. 
Elrod,  L.  F. 
Elrod,  Richard  F. 
Emery,  Mary  E. 
Emery,  Margaret  E. 
Erwin,  Catherine 
Everett,  Myrtis 
Foster,  Jas.  H. 
Franklin,  G.  B. 
Gardner,  Pearl 
Garner,  Jno.  W. 
Garner,   Ruth 
Garner,   Mary 
Gerdine,    Marion 
Gerdine,  Susie 
Gillon,  G.  H. 
Gilmore,  Lillian 
Gilbert,  Lela 
Gibson,  Helen 
Glatigny,  Elise  E. 
Gnann,  Eva 
Goss,  Agnes  C. 
Graham,  May 
Graham,  Frances 
Greene,  Caddie 
Green,  Anna 
Griffeth,  Ray 
Griggs,  Mamie  G. 
Grifhn,  Moselle 
Harrington,  Nellie  L. 
Hancock,  Mrs.  Grace 
Hancock,  Jas.  M. 
Haddock,  Lela 
Hardy,  Edmonia  V 
Hamilton,  Ann 
Harbin,  May 
Hall,  MargarH 
Harris,  Agnes  E. 
Harper,  F.  M. 
Harrington,  L.  J. 
Hall,  Bai 
Heyward,  Sara  B. 
Herring,  Annie 


Valdosta 

Macon 

Vineville 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Fitzgerald 

Fitzgerald 

Athens 

Vienna 

Monroe 

Statesboro 

Flovilla 

Cedar  town 

Cedartown 

Cedar  town 

Athens 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Ashburn 

Cartersville 

Cedartown 

Savannah 

Guy  ton 

Athens 

McRae 

Ft.  Gaines 

Claxton 

Buena  Vista 

Bogart 

Atlanta 

Thomasville 

Central,  S.  C. 

Central,  S.  ( '. 

Central,  S.  C. 

Athens 

Pinehurst 

Rome 

Athens 

Macon 

Macon 

Athens 

Central,  S.  C. 

Calhoun 

Cartersville 

Thomasville 
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Heidt,  Mrs.  Amelia 
Hicks,  Cleophus 
Hicks,  Lillian 
Hicks,  Lucile 
Hillsman,  Puttie 
Hightower,  Karl  S. 
Hobby,  Kluxie 
Hooker,  Ruth 
Holt,  Bessie 
Hodgson,  R.  R. 
Hollings  worth,  Louise 
Hooper,  Florence 
Hodgson,  Ruth 
Holliday,  Norene 
Horton,  Osey  R. 
Hogg,  Irene 
Hollings  worth,  Ernest 
Hodgson,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  Sr 
Hodgson,  Marion  C 
Hunt,  Minnie 
Hunt,  Odessa 
Husbands,  Maggie 
Hudson,  Mrs.  Jno. 
Hyman,  Leslie 
Jarrett,  Anna 
Jordan,  Nina 
Joiner,  Eula 
Jones,  Wm,  S. 
Kelley,  Elizabeth 
Keith,  Lilla 
Kimsey,  Georgia 
King,  B.  J. 
Kidd,  Jewell 
Lampkin,  Annie 
Lazenby,  E.  K. 
Lewis,  Elbert  A. 
Long,  Annie 
Lowe,  J.  T. 
Lovvorn,  J.  E. 
Lovvorn,  Ruth 
Lumpkin,  Annie 
Lumpkin,  Leslie 
Lumpkin,  Mamie 
Lumpkin,  Gallic 
Lucas,  T.  S, 


Waycross 

Hogansville 

Porterdaie 

Porter*  la  le 

Athens 

Damascus 

Harlem 

Bartow,  Fla. 

Augusta 

Athens 

Athens 

Athens 

Athens 

Athens 

Lowndes  ville,  S.  C. 

Cedartown. 

Athens 

Athens 

Athens 

Cedartown 

Cedartown 

Valdosta 

Hamilton 

Washington 

Center 

Hogansville 

Vienna 

Jeffersonville 

Athens 

Villanow 

Maysville 

Cusseta 

Preston 

Athens 

Camak 

Etayborn 

Leesburg 

Edge  wood 

Cedartown 

Cedartown 

Ellaville 

Ellaville 

Athens 

Athens 

Savannah 
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Lyndon,  Mary 
Mattiseiler,  Hortense 
Markette,  Ophie 
Manning,  Fannie  L. 
Mahan,  Florence 
Mell,  E.  B. 
Means,  Ola 
Means,  Eula 
Means,  Gala 
Means,  Hennie 
Merrill,  F.  A. 
Merrill,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Mershon,  J.  A. 
Mizelle,  Margaret 
Miller,  Bessie  E. 
Michael,  Helen 
Miller,  Fidelle 
Middlebrooks,  Mattie 
Mooney,  Lilla 
Morris,  Mary 
Morris,  Mrs.  John 
Moses,  Maybelle 
Move,  Vera 
McCurdy,  Reutie 
McClellan,  C.  C. 
McDorman,  Nellie 
McElreath,  Sallie  M. 
McGinty,  C.  L. 
McKissack, 
McMichael,  Lucile 
Nolan,  Saida 
Norris,  Daisy  B. 
Oliver,  Bessie 
Osment,  Mrs.  Ida 
Parsons,  Lillian 
Parrish,  Barry  J. 
Parkerson,  Mary 
Parris,  Lucy . 
Perry,  Clara 
Perry,  Emma  E. 
Phillips,  Senath 
Pittard,  Frances 
Pitts,  Leslie  R. 
Power,  Mary 
Proffitt,  Nell 


Athens 

Scotchville 

Plains 

Marietta 

Savannah 

Athens 

Yatesville 

Yatesville 

Yatesville 

Yatesville 

Mt.  Vernon 

Mt.  Vernon 

Monticello 

Scotchville 

Athens 

Athens 

Haddock 

Haddock 

Rome 

Athens 

Athens 

Rome 

Soperton 

Tignall 

Wrens 

Athens 

Athens 

Norwood 

Ft.  Gaines 

Jackson 

Athens 

Gentian 

Unadilla 

Cartersville 

Clay  Hill 

Quitman 

Marietta 

Cedartown 

Madison 

Dublin 

Conena 

Winterville 

Calhoun 

Marietta 

Elberton 
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Pritchard,  Elizabeth 
Quick,  Bessie 
Reed,  Elizabeth 
R evn olds,  Jennie 
Reynolds,  Bettie 
Rhodes,  Maude 
Riviere,  Marie 
Richardson,  Katherine 
Roberts,  Elizabeth 
Rogers,  Hat  tie 
Robertson,  H.  M.  (Miss) 
Rogan,  Sarah  W. 
Royal,  Georgia 
Rutherford,  Mildred 
.Sanders,  Hat  tie  R. 
Sanford,  S.  V. 
Schley,  Jonnie 
Senn,  Lizzie 
Sewell,  H.  L. 
Shell,  Robert  W. 
Sinquefield,  Bessie 
Slade,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Smith,  Laurie  M. 
Smith,  Isben  S. 
Smith,  Mat  tie 
S mi tli,  Marian  C. 
Smith,  E.  B. 
Smith,  C.  E. 
Snelling,  Mollie 
Snipes,  Kate  B. 
Solomon,  Frances 
Spier,  Jabez  G. 
Stowers,  Clara 
Stevens,  Annie 
Strong,  Alice  C. 
Stokes,  Maude 
Strozier,  B.  W. 
Sullivan,  S.  F. 
Surles,  Julia 
Talmadge,  Mrs.  C.  Y. 
Tappan,  Nellie  M. 
Taylor.  Elizabel  h 
Threlkeld,  Geo.  W. 
Thompson,  Ethel 
Thackston,  H.  E. 


Augusta 

Ft.  Valley 

Bartow,  Fla. 

Cedartowri 

Cedartown 

Atlanta 

Athens 

Cedartown 

Ashburn 

Monroe 

Augusta 

Cartersville 

Lilly 

.  Athens 

Gordon 

Athens 

Columbus 

Dawson 

Cartersville 

Graves 

Tennille 

Carrollton 

Ivcy 

Reidsville 

Hogan 

Cartersville 

Athens 

Athens 

Pinehurst 

Gray 

Macon 

Reidsville 

Atlanta 

Lanesville 

Walhalla,  S.  C. 

Preston 

White  Plains 

St  ell  man 

Lumpkin 

Athens 

White  Plains 

Valdosta 

Woodville 

Calhoun 

Atlanta 
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Thaxton,  O.  A. 
Titshaw,  Scott 
Treanor,  Kate  C. 
Troutman,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Turk,  J.  L. 
Tuck,  Sallie 
Underwood,  Dovie 
Upshaw,  J.  C. 
Upshaw,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Yerdery,  Louise 
Wallace,  Annie 
Walters,  Eddie 
Waters,  W.  W. 
Ware,  Ford 
Woodward,  Alma 
Walker,  Annie 
Webster,  Ethel 
West,  Andrew 
West,  Mattie 
Weathers,  Hessie  S, 
West,  Lucy  Leah 
Weltner,  P.  R. 
Whittle,  Pollie 
Winter,  Lillian 
Wilkinson,  Fay 
Wilkinson,  W.  R. 
Wilkinson,  T.  H. 
Wilkinson,  Birdie 
Wilkinson,  Chandler 
Wilkinson,  Raleigh  A. 
Wilkinson,  Willie 
Wilkinson,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Williamson,  Annie  L. 
Williford,  Amorest 
Witcher,  Lois, 
Williams,  Ethel 
Woodward,  Mac  C. 
Worsham,  Hubert  L. 
Woods,  Elizabeth 
Woofter,  Jack 
Wright,  Farise 
Varbro,  Annie 
Young,  Kate 
Yates,  Annie  Laurie 
Zeigler,  Nora 


Norman  Park 
Hoschton 
Milledgeville 
Rome 
Homer 
Athens 
Oglethorpe 
Monroe 
Monroe 
Harlem 
Milieu 
Americus 
Dover 
Wadley 
Johnson,  S.  C 
Cedartown 
Talbotton 
Athens 
Cedartown 
Union 
Athens 
Atlanta 
Atlanta 
Winterville 
Amorest 
Athens 
Ful  lei- 
Athens 
Athens 
Athens 
Athens 
Athens 
Rockmart 
Columbus 
Athens 
Ft.  Valley 
Bartow,  Fla. 
Yatesville 
Athens 
Athens 
Rome 
McRae 
Cedartown 
Lizella 
Rincon 


SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATION. 


The  Graduate  School   4 

Franklin  College: 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Course 125 

Elective  Students 31 


The  State  College: 

I.      College  of  Science  and  Engineering: 

General  B.  S.  Course    127 

B.  S.  in  Civil  Engineering 40 

B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering 10 

Elective  Students 8 


II.     College  of  Agriculture: 

B.  S.  in  Agriculture    27 

Elective  Students 7 

One  Year  Course  in  Agriculture 33 

The  Cotton  School    104 


1  56 


185 


171 


The  Law  Department 77) 

The  Pharmacy  Department    1  5 

The  Summer  School     323 

929 

Counted  Twice    2 

Total  Registration    927 
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TABLES  SHOWING  DATA  REQUIRED  BY  THE  RESOLUTION  OF 
THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  APPROVED  AUGUST,  13,  1904. 


Professions  of  parents   of   students   in    the    University    1907-8,    so 
far  as  known: 

Farmers    111 

Physicians    26 

Ministers 4 

Teachers 8 

Lawyers 41 

Business  Men 184 

Professions  or  vocations  of  the  alumni  of  the  institution: 

Physicians 133 

Ministers 189 

Engineers     78 

Officers  of  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 94 

Teachers 143 

Farmers    __. 632 

Lawyers 1,090 

In  business  (including  merchants,  bankers,  druggists, 

insurance,  etc.)    3,960 

Total 6,319 


The  University  of  Georgia. 

The    complete    organization    of    the    University    of    Georgia    is    as 
follows 

THE   UNIVERSITY   AT    ATHENS, 

I.  FRANKLIN     COLLEGE.— (The    College    of    Arts).     Established 

in  1801,  offering  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  including 

1.  General  Courses  in   the   Liberal   Arts. 

2.  Special    Courses. 

II.  THE     STATE     COLLEGE     OF     AGRICULTURE     AND     THE 

MECHANIC  ARTS.— (The  College  of  Science).  Established  in 
1872,  offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  includ- 
ing  the   following   courses: 

1.  The   General   Science   Course. 

2.  The    Civil    Engineering   Course. 

3.  The   Electrical   Engineering   Course. 

4.  The  Forestry  Course. 

5.  The    Agricultural   Course. 

6.  The   One   Year   Agricultural    Course. 

7.  The   Winter   Course    in    Agriculture. 

8.  The  Cotton  School. 

9.  The  Experiment  Station   (at   Experiment). 
10.    The   Farmers'   Institutes. 

III.  THE    GRADUATE   SCHOOL.— Offering   the    following    Degrees: 

1.  Master  of  Arts. 

2.  Master  of  Science. 

3.  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer. 

IV.  THE   LAW   DEPARTMENT.— Offering   the    Degree   of   Bachelor 

of  Law — a  Two  Years'  Course. 

V.  THE     UNIVERSITY     SUMMER     SCHOOL.— Founded     in     1903. 

Five  Weeks'  Session,  offering  courses  in 

1.  Common  School  Branches. 

2.  Pedagogy   and   Related   Subjects. 

3.  High  School  Studies. 

4.  Selected   College   Studies. 

VI.     THE    PHARMACY    DEPARTMENT.— Offering    the    Degree    of 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy — a   Two    Years'  Course. 
For  catalog  of  any  of  the  above  write  to 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  Chancellor, 

Athens.  Ga. 


18S  THE  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM. 

VII.  NORTH  GEORGIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  DAHLON- 
EGA,  GA. — Established  1871,  offering  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Instruction,  Bachelor  of 
Business  Science,  having  the  following  schools:  Philosophy, 
Pedagogy,  Courses  in  Science  (including  Agriculture),  French, 
Department  of  Business,  Military  Department. 

For   catalog  apply   to 

GUSTAVUS    R.    GLENN,   President, 

Dahlonega,   Ga. 

VIII.  THE    MEDICAL    COLLEGE,    AUGUSTA,    G  A.— Established 

1829.     A   full   Four  Years'   Course   in   Medicine. 
For   catalog   apply   to 

JOSEPH   EVE   ALLEN,  M.   D.,  Dean, 

Augusta,  Ga. 

IX.  GEORGIA   SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY,   ATLANTA,   G A.— Es- 

tablished 1885,  offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering,  Textile  Engineering,  Mining  Engineering,  Chem- 
istry, and  Engineering  Chemistfy,  and  having  the  following 
departments:  Mathematics,  Engineering  Chemistry,  Mechan- 
ical Engineering,  English.  Physics,  Electrical  Engineering, 
Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Textile  Engineering,  Experi- 
mental Engineering,  Drawing,  Modern  Languages,  Geology 
and   Mineralogy. 

For   catalog   apply   to 

K.   (!.    MATHESON,    President, 

Atlanta,   Ga. 

X.  GEORGIA     NORMAL     AND     INDUSTRIAL     COLLEGE     (FOR 

GIRLS),  MILLEDGEVILLE,  GA.— Established  1889,  offering 
the  following  diplomas:  Normal  Diplomas,  Collegiate  Diplomas, 
and  t he  following  Certificates  of  Proficiency:  In  Bookkeeping. 
Stenography,  Dressmaking,  Freehand  Drawing;  organized  in 
the  following  departments:  Normal  Department,  Normal  and 
industrial  Arts,  Collegiate  Department,  Physical  Training,  [in- 
dustrial Department,  Departmenl  of  Domestic  Science,  Depart- 
ment of  Music  and  Fine  Ait. 
For   catalog  apply   to 

MARVIN    M.    PARKS,    President, 

Milledgeville,   Ga. 


TEE   UNIVERSITY   SYSTEM.  L89 

XL     STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL,   ATHENS,  GA.— (Co-Educational). 
Established    1891,    having    the    following    courses  Common 

School  Course,  one  year;  Graduate  School,  three  years;  in- 
cluding' the  following  schools:  Literature,  English,  Elementary 
Science,  Mathematics,  History,  Geography,  LathijjjArt,  Educa- 
tional and  Manual  Training,  Penmanship,  Psychology,  Peda- 
gogy,   Domestic    Science. 

For    catalog    apply    to 

E.    ('.    BRANSON,    President, 

Athens,   Ga. 

XII.     GEORGIA  [NDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE  FOR  COLORED  YorTIIS, 
AT   COLLEGE,    NEAR   SAVANNAH,   GA. 

Established    1S90,    and    organized    in    the    following    schools: 

English,   Pedagogy,  Mathematics,  Science,   Agriculture,  Manual 

Training,    including    Mechanical    Drawing,    Wood    Working    and    Iron 

Working,       Department        of    Trades,        Carpentry,        Blacksmithing, 

Ma&onry,   Painting,  Tailoring,   Shoemaking,  Sewing. 

For   catalog   apply   to 

P.    P.    WRIGHT,    President, 

College,   Ga. 
For    catalog    of    the    several    institutions    mentioned,    address    the 
presidents,    whose    names   are   given    above;    for   catalog   of   the    entire 
University    organization,    address 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  Chancellor. 

SUMMARY   OF  STUDENTS   IN   THE    UNIVERSITY   SYSTEM. 

In    Franklin    College     156 

In    State    College    of    Agriculture    354 

In    Graduate    School     4 

In    Law    Department     75 

In    Pharmacy    Department     15 

1  n    Summer    School    323 


928 

The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College    (Dahlonega) : 

In    College    and    Sub-Freshman    Classes 248 

The  School  of  Technology   (Atlanta): 

In   College   and   Apprentice   classes    562 

In    Night     School     135 

097 


190  THE  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM. 

The  Girls  Normal  and  Industrial  College    (Milledgeville) : 

In    College    Classes    483 

In    Sub-Freshman    Class    and    Preparatory    Class 83 

566 
State  Normal   School: 

In  Normal  Department 475 

In    Practice    School 75 

550 
The  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths   (Savannah) : 

In    College    Class     12 

In    Normal    Department     59 

In  Preparatory  Department    153 

In    Training    School     69 

293 

The  Medical  College    (Augusta)    93 

Total: 

Students    of    College    Grade    2860 

Students    Below    College    Grade     515 

Grand    Total     3375 


INDEX. 


Accredited    Schools,    list    of .  .    31 
Admission  Requirements — 

Franklin  College   21 

State  College    22 

College  of  Agriculture 109 

Law  Department 143 

Pharmacy  Department 151 

Advanced  Standing,  Admis- 
sion to    , 28 

Advisers     48 

Agricultural   Engineering    ....116 

Agriculture,  College  of    101 

Agronomy 113,  129 

Alumni  Society    50 

Animal  Husbandry 116,  129 

Astronomy     72 

Athletics' 48 

Biological  Laboratories 18 

Biology 65,  86,  121 

Board  and  Lodging 40 

Board  of  Trustees — 

College   of  Agriculture    ....102 

University 9 

Botany    65,    86,    121 

Brown  Fund   41 

Buildings,  Description  of    ....    15 

Calendar    3 

Certificate,  Admission  on    ....    29 

Chemical  Laboratories   16 

Chemistry    62,  85,  121 

Civil  Engineering 91,  120 

Civil  Engineering  Laboratories  17 
College  of  Agriculture — 

Expense  and  Fees 107 

Faculty    102 

History    of    101 

Trustees     102 

Committees — 

Faculty    14 

Trustees 10 

Conditioned  Students 30 

Cotton    School    132 

Courses  of  Instruction — 

Franklin  College   62 

State   College    85 

College  of   Agriculture    .  .  .  .110 

Law  Department   145 

Pharmacy  Department 152 

Dairying    1 29 


Degrees,  Requirements  for. 

58,    81-85,    111 

Graduate    54 

Law 145 

Pharmacy     151 

Dining  Hall    40 

Discipline    42 

Drawing 91 

Economics    67,    124 

Education    75,    76,    126 

Educational    Train    137 

Elective  Students    30 

Electrical  Engineering 93 

Electrical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratories      18 

English    73,  123 

English  Language 70,  124 

Entrance   Requirements    ..21,   109 
Entrance  Examinations — 
Franklin,   State   and 

Agricultural   Colleges    .    28 

Law  Department  •. 1  44 

Equipment     17 

Examinations  for  Entrance. 

28,    144 

Expenses — 

Undergraduate    Departments  38 

Law  Department   149 

Pharmacy  Department 154 

Summer  School 158 

Faculty — 

University 12 

Law  Department    143 

Pharmacy    Department    .  .  .  .150 

Summer  School 159 

Farm,  Description  of   105 

Farm  Mechanics    .  .  - 130 

Farmers'  Institutes 138 

Fees,  Special    39 

Forestry    95,  126 

Franklin  College — 

Faculty    50 

Schools  of   57 

French   .  .  .  T 71,  125 

Geology    62 

German     70,    124 

Government 9 

Graduate  School 53 

Greek    66 


Hebrew     76 

Historical    Statement    6 

History    67,    124 

Honors   and    Appointments  .  .  .  .     13 

In    Law    Department    146 

Horticulture      118,  131 

Italian      72 

Laboratories    Description  of..    16 

Laboratory    flees    39 

Latin     .  .  .' 

Law  Department    143 

Library     51 

Literary  Societies   b"> 

Lodging,    Cost    of    40 

Mathematics    63,    L20 

Medals     43 

Military    Department    L40 

One    Year   Course   in 

Agriculture     127 

Organizations     47 

Pharmacy    Department     150 

Philosophy     75,    125 

Phi  sical   < 'nltnre    48 

Physical    Laboratories    17 

Physics   72,  90,  121 

Prizes    .43,   108 

Public    Speaking    74 

Publication's — 

By  the  University 49 

By   the   College   of   Agri- 
culture     107 

By   the  Students    47 


Register  of  Students    162 

Requirements  for  Admission — 
(See  Admission  Requirements) 

Romance  Languages    71,    L25 

Schedule  for  Degrees — 

A.  B 

B.  S.     (General)     M 

B.  S.  (Civil  Engineering).,  33 
B.  S.  (Electrical  Engin'ring)  84 
B.  S.  (Forest  Engineering).  SI 
B.  s.  (Agriculture)    Ill 

Scholarships    39 

Societies,  Literary 46 

Society    of    Alumni     50 

Spanish    72 

State  ( 'ollege    7s 

Student  Organizations    47 

Students,  Register  of 162 

Summer   School    157 

Support  of  the   University....    19 
Trustees — 

University   9 

College    of    Agriculture    ....102 
Tuition- 
Non-residents  of  Georgia    ..    35 

Law   Department    148 

Pharmacy    Department     ..:.154 
Winter  <  'ourse  in 

Agriculture    132 

V.  M.  C.  A 17 

Zoology 65,  87,  122 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF  THE 


University  of  Georgia 


For  the  Session  1909-1910 


With  a  Register  of  Officers  and  Students  for  the  Session 


1908-1909 


CHARTERED  A.  D.   1785. 


CALENDAR,  1909-10. 
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June    15,    Tuesday 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 
CALENDAR  J  909 

Opening   of   the    Second   Term. 

Opening  of  the  Cotton   School. 

Birthday  of  General   R.   E.   Lee. 

Exercises  in  commemoration  of  the  108th 
Anniversary  of  the  Demosthenian  So- 
ciety and  the  89th  Anniversary  of  the 
Phi  Kappa  Society 

Washington's    Birthday. 

Close  of  the  Second  Term. 

Opening   of   the    Third    Term. 

Encampment  of  Cadets. 

Last   date    for   submission    of   prize   essays. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

Annual   Session   of  the   Board   of  Trustees. 

Examinations   for   entrance. 

8:30    P.    M.    Sophomore   declamation    contest. 

11:00    A.    M.    Baccalaureate   Sermon. 

10:30  sl.  M.  Exercises  of  the  undergraduates 
representing  the  branches  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

4:00  P.  M.  Military  exercises  and  drill. 

8:30  P.  M.  Champion  debate  between  the 
Phi  Kappa  and  Demosthenian  Socie- 
ties. 

10:30  A.  M.  Business  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Society. 

12   M.   Oration  before  the  Alumni  Society. 

4:30    P.    M.    Junior   orations   and   delivery   of 

Sophomore  cup. 
Commencement    Day.       Close    of    the    10  9th 

annual  session. 
Opening  of  the  Summer  School. 
Close  of  the  Summer  School. 
Meeting  of  the  Faculty. 
First  day  of  Registration. 
Examinations    for    Entrance. 
Opening  of  the  First  Term. 
Thanksgiving  Day. 
Close  of  the  First  Term. 


January    4 : 
January    4 : 
January    19: 
February    20: 


February    22: 

March  24: 

March    25: 

April    24-May    1: 

May  20: 

June    10: 

June    7 : 

June    9-11: 

June    12,    Saturday: 

June   13,   Sunday: 

June     14,    Monday: 


June  16,  Wednesday 

June   28,    Monday: 
July    30,    Friday: 
Sept   11: 
Sept.    13: 
Sept.    13-16: 
Sept.  15: 
Nov.    25: 
Dec.    23: 
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HISTORICAL. 

The  University  of  Georgia  was  chartered  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State,  January  27,  1785.  The  charter  is  enti- 
tled "An  act  for  the  more  full  and  complete  establishment  of  a 
public  seat  of  learning  in  this  State,"  and  its  preamble,  to  use 
the  language  of  a  distinguished  president  of  the  institution, 
"would  do  honor  to  any  legislature,  and  will  stand  a  monument 
to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  who  framed  and  of 
those  who  adopted  it." 

The  independence  of  Georgia,  as  a  State,  had  just  been 
acknowledged,  and,  says  the  preamble,  "it  should  be  among  tho 
first  objects  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity 
to  encourage  and  support  the  principles  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity, and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the  forming  hand  of 
society,  that,  by  instruction,  they  may  be  moulded  to  the 
love  of  virtue  and  good  order." 

Founded  with  the  purpose  thus  indicated,  the  University 
was  possessed  only  of  "an  unproductive  and,  for  the  most  part, 
uninhabited  tract  of  land,"  and  it  was  not  until  July  6,  1801, 
that  George  Walton,  Abraham  Baldwin,  John  Milledge  and 
Hugh  Lawson,  acting  as  a  committee  of  the  Senatus  Academicus, 
selected  the  historic  site  on  which  the  parent  institution  at  Ath- 
ens now  stands.      During  that  year  the  University  was  opened. 

The  general  scheme  of  organization  and  the  course  of  study, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  English  colleges  of  that  time,  provided 
for  the  single  collegiate  degree  of  "Bachelor  of  Arts."  Litera- 
ture, with  the  so-called  disciplinary  studies,  constituted  the 
entire  curriculum.  For  Science,  as  it  is  recognized  to-day,  no 
provision  was  made. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  history  of  the  University 
was  the  history  of  Georgia.  Many  of  those  who  afterwards 
added  to  the  distinction  of  the  State  in  peace  and  in  war  re- 
ceived their  training  here  during  this  period. 

But  no  college  thus  designed  could  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  expanding  intelligence 
of  the  nineteenth  century  demanded  wider  areas  of  culture  and 
knowledge.  Science  added  new  fields  to  human  thought.  With 
new  knowledge  came  the  impelling  force  which  planted  scien- 
tific and  technical  schools  throughout  the  world.  In  July, 
1862,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  granted  to  each  of  the 
States  a  munificent  donation  of  public  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  college  in  which  science  and  its  application  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  should  be  taught.  The 
funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  Georgia's  quota  of  the  land  scrip 
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were  transferred  by  the  State  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  May  1,  1872,  and  the  Trustees  at  once  established 
the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  as  .a  coordinate  department  of  the  institution  at  Athens. 
In  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  the  "leading  object" 
in  this  college  is,  "without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classi- 
cal studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts." 

After  this  first  step  had  been  taken  toward  broadening  the 
scope  of  the  University's  activity,  other  developments  followed 
rapidly. 

In  August,  1867,  the  Lumpkin  Law  School,  at  Athens  (in- 
corporated 1859),  was  merged  into  and  became  the  Law 
Department  of  the  University.  In  October,  1872,  the  North 
Georgia  Agricultural  College  became  a  department  of  the 
University  through  a  contract  made  by  the  local  trustees,  and  in 
July,  18  73,  by  arrangement  with  the  local  trustees  of  the  Geor- 
gia Medical  College  (founded  in  1829),  at  Augusta,  this  insti- 
tution became  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University. 

By  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  (adopted  1877),  the  appro- 
priation of  public  funds  for  education  other  than  "the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education"  was  permitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity only.  The  following  institutions  have  been  established 
by  legislative  enactments  as  departments  or  "branches"  of  the 
University  and  placed  under  general  control  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees.  Each  is  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  an- 
nual appropriations  from  the  State  Treasury:  The  Georgia 
School  of  Technology,  at  Atlanta,  established  1885;  the  Georgia 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Girls,  at  Milledgeville,  estab- 
lished 18  89;  the  Georgia  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths, 
near  Savannah,  established  1890;  and  the  State  Normal 
School,  near  Athens,  established   1895. 

The  growth  of  the  University  at  Athens  may  be  seen  from 
the  number  of  departments  which  have  been  established  there 
in  recent  years:  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  established  in  1903; 
the  Summer  School,  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1897,  and  put  on  a  permanent  foundation  by  an  appro- 
priation of  the  General  Assembly  in  1904;  the  School  of  Forest- 
ry, established  in  190  6  through  the  generous  aid  of  Mr.  George 
Foster  Peabody. 

In  the  summer  of  190  6,  the  Legislature  established  the 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  directed  the  Governor 
to  appoint  Trustees  charged  with  its  management.  At  the 
same   session   of  the   Legislature   an   industrial   and   agricultural 
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school  was  established  in  each  of  the  eleven  congressional 
.districts  of  the  State  as  a  branch  of  this  college  and  under  the 
general  supervision  of  its  board  of  trustees. 

By  the  gradual  addition  of  many  different  schools  and  de- 
partments the  University  has  been  able  to  incorporate  with  the 
liberal  training  of  Franklin  College  that  scientific  and  technical 
education  necessary  to  supplement  it,  and  it  Is  now,  so  far  as 
the  Trustees  have  been  able  to  carry  out  their  plans,  "a  place 
where  students  can  be  trained  for  any  and  every  respectable  path 
of  life  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  interests  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  science  are  cared  for.".  Thus  the  "foundation  of  the 
fathers,"  a  simple  college  with  a  close  curriculum,  has  grown  to 
be  a  complex  university,  planned  upon  a  broad  and  philosophic 
system,  where  literature  and  science  are  taught,  and  liberal 
and  technical  education  supplied. 

SUPPORT. 

The  University  is  supported  partly  by  taxation  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  partly  by  the  income  from  federal  grants,  and 
partly  by  income  from  private  gifts. 

The  federal  government  has  made  three  grants  for  the 
support  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts: 
the  original  land  grant  of  1862;  the  grant  of  1887  for  the 
support  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection  with 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  supplementary  grant  of 
1890. 

In  1895  the  State  appropriated  $29,000  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  Science  Hall.  Since  that  time  it  has  appropriated 
money  for  five  other  buildings,  adding  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  institution.  For  maintenance  the  State  pays  the  sum  of 
$32,500  annually,  and  has  added  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$5,000  for  the  Summer  School,  and  $2,500  for  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes. 

The  most  considerable  gifts  that  have  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity are: 

The  original  donation  of  35,000  acres  of  public  lands  by 
the  State. 

The  donation  of  660  acres  of  land  for  the  University  by 
Governor  John  Milledge,  on  which  a  part  of  the  city  of  Athens 
now  stands. 

The  Moore  College  building,  costing  $25,000,  the  gift  of 
the  city  of  Athens. 

The  Charles  F.  McCay  fund,  available  about  1975,  estimated 
to  amount  ultimately  to  several  million  dollars. 

The  Charles  McDonald  Brown  fund  of  $50,000,  the  gift  of 
Governor  Joseph  E.   Brown,  for  aid  of  students. 
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The  William  Terrell  fund  of  $20,000  for  the  support  of  a 
chair  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

The  Library  building,  costing  $50,000,  the  gift  of  George 
Foster  Peabody,  of  New  York. 

The  Alumni   fund,  amounting  to  nearly  $50,000. 

A  fund  of  approximately  $30,000,  contributed  by  friends  of 
the  University  (1906)  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  enlarging  the 
campus. 

A  portion  of  the  University  Farm  of  830  acres,  presented 
by  George  Foster   Peabody. 

A  fund  of  some  forty  thousand  dollars  raised  by  the  State 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, which,  in  addition  to  the  Alumni  fund  above  mentioned, 
will  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
and  gymnasium. 

The  Denmark  fund  of  $4,000,  given  by  the  late  Brantley  A. 
Denmark  in  memory  of  his  son,  William  Starke  Denmark. 

A  gift  of  $25,000  from  the  city  of  Athens  (1908)  for  the 
development  of  the  greater  campus. 

GOVERNMENT, 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  August  2  3,  1889, 
the  government  of  the  University  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Board  consists  of  one  member 
from  each  Congressional  District  of  the  State,  four  from  the 
State  at  large,  and  two  from  the  city  of  Athens;  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  ex-officio  members:  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  North  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural College,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
School  of  Technology,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Industrial  College  for  Colored 
Youths. 

The  immediate  control  and  management  of  each  of  the 
departments  of  the  University  situated  elsewhere  than  at  Athens 
is  entrusted  (subject  to  general  control  by  the  University 
Trustees)  to  a  'Local  Board"  or  "Commission,"  of  which  the 
number  of  members,  mode  of  appointment  and  terms  of  office 
vary. 

The  University  Trustees  meet  in  stated  annual  session  on  the 
Thursday  preceding  the  Commencement  Sunday,  and  at  other 
times,  at  their  pleasure. 
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The  present  organization  of  the  Board  is  as  follows: 
His  Excellency,  Gov.  HOKE  SMITH,  Atlanta,  ex-officio. 
GEORGE  F.  GOBER,  Marietta, 

From  the  State  at  Large  Term  Expires  Aug.  13, 

CLARK  HOWELL,  Atlanta, 

From  the  State  at  Large  Term  Expires  Aug.   13, 

WILLIAM    E.    SIMMONS,   Lawrenceville, 

From  the  State  at  Large  Term  Expires  Aug.    13, 

HAMILTON   McWHORTER,   Athens, 


From  the  State  at  Large 
SAMUEL  B.  ADAMS,  Savannah, 

1st  Congressional  District 
BYRON  B.  BOWER,  Bainbridge, 

2nd  Congressional  District 
DUDLEY  M.   HUGHES,  Danville, 

3rd   Congressional  District 
HENRY    PERSONS,   Talbotton, 

4th   Congressional  District 
HENRY  D.   McDANIEL,  Monroe, 

5th  Congressional  District 
AUGUSTUS   O.    BACON,   Macon, 

6th  Congressional  District 
DAVID  B.  HAMILTON,  Rome, 

7th  Congressional  District 
JOHN  T.  NEWTON,  Pennington, 

8th  Congressional  District 


Term  Expires  Aug.   13, 


Term  Expires  Aug.   13, 


Term  Expires  Aug.    13, 


Term   Expires  Aug.    13, 


Term   Expires  Aug.    13,    19 


Term   Expires  Aug.    13. 


Term  Expires  Aug.   13, 


Term  Expires  Aug.   13, 


Term  Expires  Aug.   13, 


HOWARD  THOMPSON,    Gainesville, 

9th  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.  13, 
BOWDRE    PHINIZY,    Augusta, 

10th  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.  13, 
JOHN  W.    BENNETT,   Waycross, 

11th  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.  13, 
AUGUSTUS  L.  HULL,  Athens, 

Resident  Trustee  Term  Expires  Aug.    13, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Athens, 

Resident  Trustee  Term   Expires  Aug.    13, 

GEORGE   FOSTER   PEABODY,   New   York,   Life  Trustee, 

By  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly. 

NATHANIEL  E.   HARRIS,  Macon, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School  of 
-nology,   Ex-officio. 


1915. 
1909. 
1911. 
1913. 
1913. 
1913. 
1913. 
1911. 
1911. 
1909. 
1909. 
1911. 
1915. 
1915. 
1915. 
1915. 
1909. 

Tech- 
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FLEMING  G.   DUBIGNON,   Savannah, 

Chairman   of   the    Board   of    Commissioners   of   the    Georgia 
Normal   and   Industrial   College.      Ex-omcio. 
PETER  W.   MELDRIM,   Savannah, 

President    of    the    Board    of    Commissioners    of    the    Indus- 
trial College  for  Colored  Youths.      Ex-omcio. 


President   of  the   Board   of   Trustees   of   the   North   Georgia 
Agricultural   College.      Ex-omcio. 

HENRY    D.     McDANIEL Chairman. 

AUGUSTUS  L.   HULL Secretary  and   Treasurer. 

PRUDENTIAL    COMMITTEE — 

Messrs.   Cobb,   Hull,    McWhorter. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE — 

Messrs.  Simmons,  Hamilton,  Harris. 

COMMITTEE    ON   HONORARY    DEGREES — 
Messrs.  Adams,  Bacon,  and  the  Chancellor. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BROWN  FUND— 

Messrs.    McWhorter,    Persons,    Adams. 

PROPERTY    COMMITTEE — 

Messrs.   Cobb,   Gober,   Bower. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  ATHENS 


I.  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE.      (The  College  of  Arts). — Establish- 

ed   1801,    offering    the    Degree    of    Bachelor    of    Arts,    and 
including : 

1.  General  Courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts. 

2.  Special    Courses. 

II.  THE  GEORGIA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS.— Established  1872,  offering 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  including  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(a)  In  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering; 

1.  The  General  Science  Course. 

2.  The  Civil  Engineering  Course. 

3.  The   Electrical   Engineering    Course. 

(b)  In  the  College  of  Agriculture; 

4.  The  Full  Agricultural  Course. 

5.  The   Forest  Engineering   Course. 

6.  The  One-year  Agricultural  Course. 

7.  The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

8.  The  Experiment  Station    (at  Experiment). 

9.  The  Farmers'  Institutes. 

III.  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. — Offering  the  following 
Degrees : 

1.  Master  of  Arts. 

2.  Master  of   Science. 

3.  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer. 

IV.  THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT. — Offering  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Law — A  two  years'  course. 

V.  THE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL. — Founded  in  1903. 
Five  Weeks'  Session,  offering  courses  in 

1.  Common   School   Branches. 

2.  Pedagogy  and  Related  Subjects. 

3.  High  School  Studies. 

4.  Selected  College  Studies. 

VI.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. — Offering  the  Degree  of 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy — A  Two  ITears'  Course. 

VII.  THE   SCHOOL   OF   EDUCATION. — Established    1908. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY 


DAVID   CRENSHAW  BARROW,   LL.   D.,   Chancellor. 

ALFRED  AKERMAN,   M.   F.,   Professor  of  Forestry. 

SAMUEL    CALDWELL   BENEDICT,    M.    D.,    Dean   of   the   School 
of  Pharmacy  and  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

HOMER  VAN  VALKENBURGH   BLACK,    Ph.    D.,    Adjunct   Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry. 

JAMES    CAMAK    BLOOMFIELD,    M.    D.,    Lecturer    on    Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

WILLIS    HENRY    BOCOCK,    A.    M.,    Milledge    Professor    of    An- 
cient Languages. 

ROBERT    PRESTON    BROOKS,    B.    A.     (Oxon).       Adjunct    Pro- 
fessor  of  Georgia  History  and  Sociology. 

DUNCAN  BURNET,  Librarian. 

JOHN  PENDLETON  CAMPBELL,   Ph.   D.,   Professor  of   Biology. 

ANDREW  JACKSON  COBB,  A.  B.,  B.  L.,  Lecturer  on  Constitu- 
tional Law  and  Legal  Procedure. 

HOWELL  COBB,  A.  M.,  B.  L.,  Professor  of  Law. 

URIAH   HARROLD   DAVENPORT,    B.    S.,    Adjunct   Professor    of 
Electrical   Engineering. 

ROBERT  J.   H.   DeLOACH,  A.   M.,   Adjunct   Professor  of   Cotton 
Industry. 

MARION    DERELLE    DuBOSE,        A.    M.,    Instructor    in    English 
Language  and  Teutonic  Philology. 

JOHN     RICHARD     FAIN,    B.    S.,      Professor      of      Experimental 
Agronomy. 

TOMLINSON  FORT,  A.   B.,  Instructor  in   Mathematics. 

ERNEST  LEE  GRIGGS,    (graduate  V.  M.  I.),  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing. 

LEROY    COLLIER    HART,    B.    S.    E.    E.,    Instructor    in    Farm 
Mechanics. 

LINVILLE    LAURENTINE    HENDREN,     Ph.     D.,     Professor,  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy. 

WILLIAM  DAVIS  HOOPER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

MILTON    PRESTON    JARNAGIN,    B.    S.,    Professor    of    Animal 
Husbandry. 
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JAMES  MOBLEY  KIMBROUGH,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant  27th  U.  S. 
Infantry.      Commandant  of  Cadets. 

JOSEPH  LUSTRAT  Bach,  es  Lett.,  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

THOMAS  HUBBARD  McHATTON,  Sc.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Horticulture. 

JOHN  HANSON  THOMAS  McPHERSON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
History  and  Political  Science,  and  Lecturer  on  Roman 
Law. 

ROBERT  LIGON  McWHORTER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and 
Greek. 

JOHN  DAGG  MELL,  A.  B.,  B.  L.,  Lecturer  on  Parliamentary 
Law.  " 

JOHN  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Teutonic   Philology. 

SYLVANUS  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  the  Law  Department,  and 
Professor  of  Law. 

ROBERT  EMORY  PARK,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and   English   Literature. 

WILLIAM  OSCAR  PAYNE,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  History 
and   Political   Science. 

JOHN  MOORE   READE,    Ph.   D.,   Professor  of  Botany. 

SANDFORD  MEDDICK  SALYER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature. 

STEADMAN  VINCENT  SANFORD,  A.  B.,  Junior  Professor  of 
Rhetoric   and   English  Literature. 

CHARLES  MERCER  SNELLING,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

ANDREW  McNAaRN  SOULE,  B.  S.  A.,  President  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

ROSWELL  POWELL  STEPHENS,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

JOSEPH  SPENCER  STEWART,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education. 

CHARLES  MORTON  STRAHAN,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering. 
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HENRY  CLAY  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  and  Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

ROBERT  CUMMING  WILSON,  Ph.  G.,  Instructor  in  Theoretical 
and    Practical    Pharmacy. 

THOMAS  JACKSON  WOOFTER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Education,  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Summer  School. 


JOHN  SHIPLEY  TILLEY,  A  M..   Fellow  in  English. 
CORNELIUS   AUGUSTUS  WELLS,   M.   S.,   Fellow   in   Chemistry. 
HOMER    KITTRIDGE    NICHOLSON,    Assistant    in    Physics. 
JAMES   WELLSMAN  NAPIER,   Assistant   in   Physics. 
FRANK  YON  SPRECKEN,  Assistant   in  Drawing. 

LIBRARY    STAFF. 

SARAH   ADELINE    FRIERSON,    Assistant   Librarian. 
MILDRED    RU'lriERFORD    MELL,    Cataloguer. 
WILLIAM   TELFORD  TURK,   Library  Fellow. 
CLIFFORD    CLEVELAND    BROOKS,    Library    Fellow. 
OLIN    PERDUE    BEALL,    Library    Assistant. 
JOHN   KYRGESS   GILES,   Library   Assistant. 

OTHER  OFFICERS. 

MARY    MINOT   HILL,    Secretary   to   the   Chancellor. 
AUGUSTUS  LONGSTREET   HULL.   A.    M.,   Registrar. 
ELLEN  JONES,   Mailing  Clerk  to  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
ETHEL  REESE,  Secretary  to  President  Soule. 
PHARES     OBADIAH     VANATTER,     Superintendent    of     Experi- 
mental Plats. 
AMBROSE   PENN  WINSTON,   Foreman  of  the  College  Farm. 


FACULTY    COMMITTEES    FOR    1908-9. 

Absences — Bocock,   Stephens,   Payne,   Kimbrough. 

Alumni   Bulletin — S.    Morris,   Strahan.    McWhorter. 

Athletics — J.    Morris,    Sanford,    Soule,    DuBose,    Hendren. 

Chapter  Houses  and  Dormitories — Park,  Strahan,  Snelling, 
Lustrat,   DuBose,  Kimbrough,  with  Chancellor  ex-officio. 

Co-ordination  with  Medical  College — Campbell,  Fain,  Ben- 
edict, Davenport,  Black. 
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Curriculum — McPherson,  Bocock,  White,  Snelling,  Woofter, 
Soule,  J.  Morris. 

Delinquent  Students — Snelling,  Bocock,  McPherson,  Strahan, 
Hooper. 

Entrance  Examinations  and  Accredited  Schools — J.  Morris, 
Bocock,  Snelling,  Park,  McPherson,  Hooper,  Lustrat,  Sanford, 
Payne,    Stewart,    Reade,   Hendren,    Stephens. 

Extension — Soule,  Barrow,  Woofter,  Park. 

Forms   and    Ceremonies — Kimbrough,    S.    Morris,    Fort. 

Graduate  Courses — White,  Bocock,  McPherson,  Park, 
Campbell,   Lustrat,   Snelling. 

Library — Burnet. 

Nature  Study  Bureau — Akerman,   Reade,  Fain. 

Night  Meetings  of  Faculty — Hooper,  J.  Morris,  Strahan, 
McWhorter. 

Promotion  and  Publicity — Stewart,  Soule,  AKerman,  Jarna- 
gin,  Davenport. 

Publications — Park,  Stephens,  Salyer,  Brooks. 

Register  and  Announcement — Hooper,  Stewart,  Brooks, 
Salyer,  Stephens. 

Rhodes  Scholarships — Bocock,   Chancellor  ex-omcio. 

Schedule — Lustrat,    Campbell,    Davenport,    Stephens,    Fain. 

Schedule  Requirements — Woofter,   Hendren,   Black,   Fort. 

Self  Help — Woofter,   Stewart,  Jarnagin. 

Conditions — White,    Brooks,    Salyer. 

Secretary — Hooper. 

Physical  Director — Sanford. 

Superintendent  of  Grounds   and   Buildings — Griggs. 

State  Agent — Stewart. 
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BUILDINGS  AND   GROUNDS. 

The  University  Campus  comprises  an  area  of  132  acres  loca- 
ted in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Athens.  In  addition  to  this  and 
contiguous  to  it  lies  the  University  Farm,  extending  from 
Lumpkin  Street  to  the  Oconee  River,  comprising  830  acres. 

The    buildings   on   the    University    Campus   are: 

1.  Old  College  (1801,  remodeled  1908).  Dormitory,  ac- 
commodating fifty  students. 

2.  Agricultural  Hall  (formerly  Philosophical  Hall,  1807). 
At  present  unoccupied. 

3.  New  College  (1823,  rebuilt  in  1831,  after  destruction 
by  fire).  Dormitory,  accommodating  seventy  students.  The 
first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Armory  and  the  offices  of  the 
Commandant   of   Cadets. 

4.  Demosthenian  Hall  (1824).  The  Demosthenian  Liter- 
ary Society. 

5.  The  Chapel  (1831).  Used  for  morning  prayers  and 
also  as  an  assembly  hall. 

6.  Phi  Kappa  Hall  (1834).  The  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Soci- 
ety. 

7.  Moore  College  (1874).  The  Schools  of  Physics,  Civil 
Engineering,  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

8.  Denmark  Hall  (1901).  Cooperative  Dining  Hall,  accom- 
modating two  hundred   students. 

9.  Candler  Hall  (1901).  Dormitory,  accommodating 
eighty-four  students. 

10.  Academic  Building. — Remodeled  (1904)  by  combining 
the  old  Library  (1859),  with  the  Ivy  Building  (1831).  Ad- 
ministrative offices,  and  the  Schools  of  Mathematics,  Greek, 
Latin,  History,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  English  Lan- 
guage and  Teutonic  Philology,  Romance  Languages,  Philosophy 
and  Education,  Secondary  Education,  and  Law. 

11.  The  Library  (1903).  This  building  was  the  gift  of 
Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  of  New  York.  It  contains  a  fire- 
proof stack  room,  large  enough  to  store  100,000  books,  and  in 
addition  the  offices  of  the  librarian  and  assistants,  cataloguing 
room,  reference  room,  general  reading  room,  and  lecture  rooms. 

12.  Terrell  Hall  (1904.  Built  to  replace  "Science  Hall," 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1903,  and  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
William  Terrell,  of  Hancock  County,  Georgia,  who,  in  1854, 
endowed  the  professorship  of  agricultural  cnemistry  in  the 
University).     The  Schools  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

13.  LeConte  Hall  (1905.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John 
LeConte,   Professor   of   Physics,    1846-1855,   and   Dr.    Joseph   Le- 
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Conte,    Professor    of    Geology,    1852-1856).      The      Schools      of 
Biology  and  Botany. 

14.  Crawford  W.  Long  Infirmary  (1907.  Named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  of  the  class  of  1835,  the  discoverer 
of  Anesthesia). 

15.  The  New  Agricultural  Hall  (1908).  The  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  named  above  the  recently  ac- 
quired extension  of  the  campus  contains  over  fifty  cottages, 
of  which  as  many  as  are  needed  are  rented  to  students  for  use 
as  dormitories. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  are  in  Terrell  Hall.  This  build- 
ing is  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Schools  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy.  The  laboratory  for  beginners  in  Chemistry  is  on 
the  ground  floor,  equipped  with  desks  and  lockers  for  L10 
students.  Two  laboratories  for  more  advanced  students,  ac- 
commodating respectively  60  and  2  4  students,  the  laboratory 
for  Physical  Chemistry,  accommodating  24  students,  and  three 
smaller  laboratories  for  research,  are  on  the  third  floor.  The 
main  lecture  room  (seating  capacity  150)  is  on  the  second 
floor,  and  a  smaller  lecture  room  (seating  80),  on  the  third 
floor.  Offices,  store  rooms,  balance  rooms,  museum  and  ap- 
paratus rooms,  private  laboratories,  a  departmental  library 
and  other  accommodations  for  the  School  of  Chemistry,  are 
provided  in  the  building.  The  laboratories  are  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  conveniently  supplied  with  gas,  water, 
electricity,  and  fume  closets.  A  considerable  supply  of  modern 
apparatus  and  of  chemicals  is  now  on  hand,  and  additions  are 
made  annually  to   the  equipment. 

The  Physical  Laboratories  are  located  in  Moore  College. 
The  laboratories  for  beginners  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  con- 
sist of  two  rooms,  3  5x35  feet  each,  with  desks  and  tables  for 
thirty  students.  The  equipment  of  these  laboratories  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  recent  purchase  of  modern  apparatus 
tor  experimental  work  in  Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat  and  Light. 
The  laboratory  for  electrical  measurements  is  on  the  first  floor, 
and  is  2  0x4  5  feet.  It  is  supplied  with  alternating  and  three- 
phase,  60-cycle,  120-volt  currents  from  the  city  mains,  and 
with  alternating  and  direct  currents  from  dynamos  and  stor- 
age batteries.  The  equipment  of  this  laboratory  is  modern. 
Two  rooms  3  5x35  and  2  0x35  respectively,  are  well  filled  with 
illustrative  and  experimental  apparatus.  Two  large  lecture 
rooms,    with    seating    capacities    for    forty    and    eighty    students, 
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respectively,  are  situated  on  the  second  floor.  All  laboratories 
and  lecture  rooms  are  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  direct, 
alternating  and  polyphase  electric  currents. 

For  description  of  the  shops  and  the  Dynamo  Laboratory, 
see   Electrical   Engineering  Laboratories,   below. 

The  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory  in  Moore  College,  in- 
cludes a  drawing-room  (50x35),  accommodating  sixty  students, 
instrument  room,  and  model  room.  The  stock  of  models,  charts, 
diagrams,  and  other  illustrative  materials  is  large  and  com- 
plete; the  engineering  instruments  are  of  the  most  approved 
makes,  and  include  all  those  necessary  for  ordinary  engineering 
operations;  a  large  Riehle  testing-machine  is  in  place  for  test- 
ing the  strength  of  materials. 

The  Biological  Laboratories  are  in  LeConte  Hall.  The 
building  contains  two  lecture  rooms,  a  museum,  and  special  lab- 
oratories for  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  Histology,  Ento- 
mology and  Animal  Physiology,  in  addition  to  smaller  rooms 
for  special  purposes. 

The  Botanical  Laboratories  are  on  the  second  floor  of  Le- 
Conte Hall.  Here  are  provided  a  general  laboratory,  well 
lighted,  commodious,  and  furnished  for  the  work  of  beginners; 
a  laboratory  for  Plant  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  equipped 
with  culture  room,  sterilizers,  incubator,  microtomes  and  other 
special  apparatus;  a  laboratory  for  Plant  Physiology  and  Pho- 
tography which  is  a  glass  house  on  the  roof  provided  with 
special  physiological  apparatus  and  equipped  for  photo-micro- 
graphy;  an  Herbarium;   a  lecture  room  and  a  small  store  room. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratories. — The  Dynamo  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department  is  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Moore  College,  and  is  equipped  with  a  10  H.  P. 
steam  engine  and  boiler;  an  8  H.  P.  gas  engine;  a  10  H.  P.  220- 
volt,  three-phase,  electric  motor;  a  7  y2  K.  W.,  double  current 
generator;  a  5  K.  W.  direct  current  generator,  all  belted  to  a 
common  shaft;  two  Thompson-Houston  arc  light  generators; 
one  Brush  arc  light  generator;  one  Foos  "Electric  Special"  gas- 
oline engine  of  4  H  P.  output,  operating  a  3  K.  W.  direct  cur- 
rent generator;  one  2  H.  P.  110-volt,  three-phase  induction 
motor;  one  1  H.  P.  110-volt,  three-phase  induction  motor;  one 
1  H.  P.  gas  engine;  two  small  experimental  dynamos;  one  small 
self-exciting  alternator;  one  15  H.  P.,  series,  constant  potential, 
railway  motor;  12  chloride  accumulators;  a  plug  switchboard 
to  which  all  laboratory  and  lecture  desk  leads  are  connected; 
two  lamp  banks  of  fifty  lamps  each;  one  water  cooled  Prony 
brake  of   10  H.   P.   capacity;    stationary  and  portable  ammeters, 
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voltmeters  and  wattmeters  of  various  types;  one  tachometer  and 
several  speed  counters;  two  D.  C.  arc  lamps;  one  A.  C.  naming 
arc  lamp;  water  rheostats,  resistance  frames,  etc.  Three-phase 
110-  and  220-volt  circuits  from  the  city  mains  are  available  at 
all  times. 

The  workshop  on  the  second  floor  contains  wood  and  metal 
working  lathes,  rip  and  cut-off  saw,  milling  machine,  grindstone, 
emery  wheel,  etc.,  in  addition  to  a  full  equipment  of  bench  and 
shop  tools  for  ten  men.  This  machinery  is  driven  by  a  three- 
phase  induction  motor  from  the  city  mains. 

The  water  power  plants  of  the  Athens  Electric  Railway  Co., 
at  Mitchell's  Bridge  and  Barnett  Shoals,  their  steam  turbine 
plant  and  substation  in  the  city,  their  car  barn  and  shop,  and 
the  general  system  of  distribution  and  utilization  are,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent,  available  for  study  and  in- 
spection. 

The  Agricultural  Laboratories  are  fully  described  under  the 
statement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories  are  in  Terrell  Hall,  and 
are  supplied  with  all  necessary  equipment  for  giving  thorough 
instruction  in  Pharmacy. 

ADMISSION* 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  University  either  on  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  the  required  subjects,  or  on  the  formal 
certificate  of  the  Principal  of  an  "Accredited  High  School,"  ex- 
cept that  students  from  other  colleges  and  universities,  and 
adult  special  students  are  admitted  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions stated  on  pages  20  and  21. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  Franklin  College  or  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  must  be  not  less 
than   fifteen  years  of  age. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Law  Department,  the  School 
of  Pharmacy,  or  the  Graduate  School  must  be  not  less  than 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

Certificates  of  good  character  should  be  presented  by  all 
applicants. 

All  applicants  must  have  been  successfully  vaccinated. 

Admission  by  Examination.  Examinations  are  set  at  the 
University  in  June  and  September  of  each  year.  These  are 
in  writing  and  two  hours  are  allowed  to  each  unit  upon 
which  examination  is  required.  Examinations  will  be  offered 
in  each  of  the  entrance  subjects  daily  on  September  13,  14,  15, 
16,  and  on  June  10,  11,  12. 
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Suggestive  examination  questions  will  be  sent  to  all  the 
accredited  schools  in  May  on  request.  To  a  teacher  of  a  high 
school  who  wishes  to  hold  the  June  entrance  examination,  but  is 
not  connected  with  an  accredited  school,  a  set  of  examination 
questions  may  be  sent  on  application. 

Written  examinations  are  required  of  all  except  "special  stu- 
dents," and  those  presenting  proper  certificates,  as  described  be- 
low. 

Admission  by  Certificate.  Students  will  be  admitted  on  cer- 
tificate who  have  completed  a  full  course  in  one  of  the  officially 
accredited  secondary  schools  of  Georgia,  listed  on  pp.  29-32,  or 
on  presenting  the  prescribed  certificate  from  a  high  school 
officially  accredited  by  the  State  University  of  the  State  in  which 
the   school  is  located. 

The  certificate  must  come  from  the  principal  or  superintend- 
ent and  not  the  applicant,  indicating  in  each  case  what  subjects 
have  been  studied,  the  time  spent  on  each,  the  amount  covered 
and  the  grade  received.  Forms  for  such  certificates,  prepared 
by  the  University,  must  be  used  and  are  furnished  all  accredited 
high  schools,  or  may  be  obtained  by  them  on  request.  A  diplo- 
ma or  note  of  commendation  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
certificate. 

Students  whose  certificates  do  not  cover  all  the  units  neces- 
sary for  entrance  must  supply  the  deficiency  by  written  exam- 
inations. It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  principals  forward 
the  certificates  as  soon  as  possible  after  receiving  notice  from 
the  pupil  that  he  intends  entering  the  University.  The  com- 
mittee will  then  note  omissions  and  notify  the  applicant  what 
examinations  will  be  required.  Application  should  be  made  to 
the  principal  by  the  student  as  soon  after  graduation  as  possi- 
ble, when  access  to  the  records  is  easily  obtained.  It  is  requested 
that  all  certificates  be  filed  by  the  first  of  July. 

Certificates  will  not  be  accepted  which  cover  less  than  one 
year's  attendance  in  the  school  issuing  the  certificate.  Before 
certifying  to  the  work  done  in  his  school,  the  principal  should 
satisfy  himself  of  the  previous  high  school  training  of  the 
pupil,  if  a  part  was  done  in  another  school.  Subjects  in  which 
an  examination  has  been  passed  for  admission  to  the  school  may 
be  included  in  the  certificate.  Work  done  in  the  grammar 
grades  or  high  school  reviews  of  such  work  cannot  count  as 
units  of  high  school  training. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term  notice  will  be  sent  to  the  prin- 
cipal showing  the  college  standing  of  all  his  students  who  are 
admitted  by  certificate  to  the  colleges  which  have  adopted  the 
University  system. 
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CONDITIONED  STUDENTS. 

In  some  cases  students  who  have  not  had  all  the  preparatory 
work  may  be  "conditioned"  in  those  subjects  in  which  they  are 
deficient,  and  may  remove  these  conditions  by  work  done  in 
the  University  or  in  private  schools,  viz: 

a.  Graduates  of  "accredited  schools"  who  have  not  includ- 
ed in  their  course  the  specified  amount  of  work  in  the  prescribed 
Freshman  entrance  subjects,  provided  that  this  deficiency  does 
not  exceed  four  units. 

b.  Those  twenty  years  of  age  who  can  satisfy  the  Entrance 
Committee,  either  by  examination  or  acceptable  credentials,  that 
they  are  capable  of  doing  satisfactory  work  in  the  University. 

c.  Those  who  by  examination  at  the  University  can  secure 
credit  for  ten  of  the  high  school  units  required  for  Freshman 
may  be  admitted  with  an  entrance  condition  of  four  units  in 
the  work  they  have  not  passed. 

Conditions  must  be  removed  before  the  student  enters  the 
Junior  class,  by  passing  off  the  necessary  units  as  the  result  of 
private  study  or  by  doing  additional  work  offered  in  the  Univer- 
sity; but  college  work  thus  offered  for  admission  will  not  be 
counted  toward  a  degree. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 

Students  not  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age  who  wish  to 
attend  the  University  for  special  work  in  any  School  or  closely 
related  Schools,  and  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be 
accepted  by  the  Entrance  Committee  as  "special  students,"  after 
having  obtained  from  the  head  of  the  School  a  formal  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  admitted  as  special  students  in  that 
School. 

ELECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

Students  who  desire  one  or  more  years  of  college  study  pre- 
paratory to  some  professional  course  and  are  not  candidates  for 
a  degree  may  take  an  elective  course.  They  must,  however, 
present  not  less  than  ten  of  the  entrance  units,  and  their  elected 
studies  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  college  and  the 
heads  of  the  Schools  interested.  Such  students  are  rated  with 
the  class  in  which  they  have  the  majority  of  their  studies,  and 
must  take  the  minimum  number  of  hours  required  of  regular 
students  in  that  class. 

SHORT   COURSES. 

Students  taking  the   short  courses   in   Agriculture,    Horticul- 
ture and  Dairying  are  exempt  from  the  entrance  requirements. 
These  courses  include  the  one  year  Agricultural  course,  the 
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short   Cotton   School   course,   and   similar   courses,    that   may   be 
offered  from  time  to  time. 

ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED    STANDING. 

Students  bringing  proper  certificates  of  work  and  standing 
from  the  registrars  of  approved  colleges  will  be  admitted  with- 
out examination,  provided  they  enter  not  later  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Senior  year.  In  determining  their  position  in  the 
University,  however,  the  value  of  the  work  done  will  be  meas- 
ured by  the  University  standards. 

Students  from  academies  or  other  advanced  secondary 
schools  will  not  be  admitted  on  certificate  beyond  the  beginning 
of  the  Sophomore  class.  Work  offered  in  fulfillment  of  the 
entrance  requirements  may  not  be  counted  for  advanced  stand- 
ing. A  student  admitted  to  advanced  standing  with  a  low 
record  at  previous  institutions  may  be  required  to  repeat  a  course 
in  the  discretion  of  the  professor. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  stated  in  terms  of  units. 

By  unit  is  meant  a  course  of  five  periods  (of  not  less  than 
forty  minutes  each),  weekly,  throughout  an  academic  year  of 
the  preparatory  school. 

Each  subject  named  below  is  valued  at  a  specific  number  of 
units  if  the  proper  time  has  been  devoted  to  its  preparation,  but 
its  value  cannot  rise  above  that  number  of  units  although  addi- 
tional time  may  have  been  given  to  it. 

A  total  of  fourteen  units  will  be  required  of  Freshmen 
for  full  admission.  Not  more  than  four  units  will  be  accepted 
in  any  one  subject. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Course. 

Units. 

English    3 

Algebra    1  ^ 

Geometry    1 

Ancient  History 1 

English  History,    1  J 

American  History  and  Civics,  1     (.    1 

Modern  History,  1  \ 

Latin     3 

Greek*    1  % 

or 

French*     2 

or 

German*     2 
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Units. 

Not  more  than  two  units  from  the  following: 

Physical  Geography 

Drawing    

Physics    

Physiology 

Botany 

Zoology    

Chemistry     

Spanish    

Italian 

*In  case  French  is  offered  instead  of  Greek,  the  applicant  may 
offer  two  units  of  French.  He  will  then  be  required  to  take  French 
3  and  4,  and,  in  his  Junior  and  Senior  years,  German  5  and  6, 
in  addition  to  the  five  courses  required  in  each  of  those  years. 

In  case  German  is  offered  instead  of  Greek,  the  applicant  may 
offer  two  units  of  German.  He  will  then  be  required  to  take 
German  4  and  5,  and,  in  his  Junior  and  Senior  years,  French  5 
and  6,  in  addition  to  the  five  courses  required  in  each  of  those 
years. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Courses. 

Units. 

English    3 

Algebra    1  % 

Geometry    1 

Ancient  History    1 

English  History,   1  -\ 

American  History  and  Civics,  1       (. 1 

Modern  History,  1  J 

Not  more  than  six  and  one-half  units  from  the  following: 

Foreign    Languages* 2 

Agriculture*  *    1 

Physical  Geography 1 

Drawing    1 

Physics   1 

Physiology V2 

Botany   1 

Zoology    1 

Chemistry    1 

Additional  History,  Mathematics,  English  or  Foreign 

Language    1 

*Three  units  of  Latin  are  required,  if  the  study  is  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  University. 

**For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  three 
units  of  Agriculture  may  be  allowed. 
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In  closely  allied  branches  of  physical  science  mentioned  above 
a  half-year  in  each  may  constitute  a  unit. 

The  following  description  serves  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
preparation  expected  for  entrance  in  each  of  the  subjects  named 
above. 

ENGLISH. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition  (1  unit).  The  rhetorical  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  composition,  the  paragraph  and  the  sentence; 
the  kinds  of  composition;  diction;  usage — such  topics,  name- 
ly, as  are  treated  in  the  standard  text-books  of  rhetoric. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  English  Grammar  is  required.  It  is 
recommended  that  English  Grammar  be  thoroughly  reviewed  during 
the  last  term  of  the  high  school  course. 

Literature:   This  includes  the  two  groups  of  classics: 

I.  For  Careful  Study  and  Practice,  1909,  1910,  1911  (1  unit). 
Shakespeare's    Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,    Comus,   L' Allegro    and 

77  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration; 
Macaulay's  Ltfe  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
plot,  incidents,  and  characters  of  each  work  named  above.  The 
study  of  these  should  be  made  to  supplement  the  work  in  Rhet- 
oric and  Composition. 

II.  For  Reading  and  Practice,  1909,  1910,  1911    (1  unit). 
Group  I   (two  to  be  selected). 

Shakespeare's  As  Tou  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice ,   Twelfth  Night. 

Group  II   (one  to  be  selected). 

Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim 's  Progress,  Part  I;  The 
Roger  de  Cover  ley  Papers  in  the  Spectator ;  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Group  III   (one  to  be  selected). 

Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spenser's  Faerie  £>jieen  (selections);  Pope's  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (first  series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dry- 
den,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper  and  Burns. 

Group  IV   (two  to  be  selected). 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield',  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's  Quen- 
tin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Thackeray's 
Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

Group  V   (two  to  be  selected). 

Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quincey's  Joan  of 
Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Emerson's  Essays  (selected);  Ruskin'i 
Sesame  and  Lilies. 
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Group  VI   (two  to  be  selected). 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake-, 
Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (first  series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth, 
Keats  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's  Poems; 
Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum; 
Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and 
Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Blaine  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's 
Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Bvelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad, 
Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  camp,  The  Boy 
and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  Southern 
Poets. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  of  the  lives  of  the 
authors  of  the  work  assigned  for  reading. 

In  addition  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  answer  ques- 
tions involving  the  essentials  of  English  Grammar,  and  questions 
on  the  leading  facts  of  the  periods  of  literary  history  to  which 
the  prescribed  books  belong. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably 
defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs 

MATHEMATICS. 

High  School  Algebra  (l1/^  units). — Fundamental  operations, 
factors,  highest  common  divisors,  least  common  multiples,  frac- 
tions, negative  quantities  and  the  interpretation  of  negative  re- 
sults, simple  equations  in  one  or  more  unknowns,  ratio  and  pro- 
portion, irrational  numbers  and  radicals,  theory  of  indices, 
quadratic  equations  with  problems  involving  the  same,  graphical 
representation,  simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  binomial  the- 
orem with  positive  integral  exponents,  arithmetical  and  geomet- 
rical progressions.  These  subjects  are  given  in  any  standard 
high  school  Algebra.  Arithmetic  should  be  reviewed  after  the 
completion  of  the  course  in  Algebra. 

Plane  Geometry  (1  unit). — Demonstrations,  constructions 
and  solutions  of  numerical  problems,  as  given  in  any  standard 
Plane  Geometry. 

A  knowledge  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
is  assumed  in  all  the  examinations  in  Mathematics. 

HISTORY. 

a.  Ancient  History  (1  unit). — Special  attention  to  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  but  including  also  a  short  introductory  study 
of  the  more  ancient  nations  and   the   chief  events  of  the  early 
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middle  ages  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  (814  A.  D.). 

b.  European  History  from  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great 
to  the  present  time  (1  unit).  Recommended  only  for  four  year 
courses  in  history. 

c.  English  History   (1  unit). 

d.  American  History  and  Civil  Government  (1  unit). — The 
study  of  a  more  recent  High  School  text  and  not  a  Grammar 
School  History. 

All  applicants  must  offer  a.  In  selecting  the  other  units 
in    History,     c     and     d     are    recommended    in    preference    to    b. 

LATIN. 

Elementary  Latin  Book  (1  unit). — The  student  should  ac- 
quire during  this  year  a  working  vocabulary  of  several  hundred 
words,  a  complete  mastery  of  ordinary  forms,  the  simpler  prin- 
ciples of  Latin  syntax  and  correct  habits  of  translation  and 
composition. 

Caesar  (1  unit). — Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War  with 
study  of  the  grammar  and  prose  composition  based  upon  the 
text  read.  Equivalent  reading  in  other  standard  authors  al- 
lowed. 

Cicero  (1  unit). — Any  six  orations  selected  from  the  four 
against  Catiline,  for  Archias,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  for  Mar- 
cellus.  Prose  composition  based  upon  the  text  read  with  the 
completion  of  Latin  Grammar. 

Vergil  (1  unit). — Six  books  of  the  Aeneid.  These  may  be 
offered  instead  of  the  unit  in  Cicero  or  the  unit  may  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  authors. 

GREEK. 

Greek  (1%  units). — 1.  Attic  prose  forms  (including  -fu 
verbs),  and  elementary  syntax,  as  treated  in  any  good  book  for 
beginners,  with  the  principal  parts  of  about  one  hundred  com- 
mon irregular  verbs.     2.    Xenophon's  Anabasis,  I. -III. 

Note:  Ample  provision  is  made  at  the  University  for  stu- 
dents whose  preparation  in  Greek  is  deficient.  These  classes 
must  be  taken  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
who  have  had  no  instruction  in  Greek  (unless  German  and 
French  are  to  be  substituted  for  Greek),  and  by  students  whose 
preparation  has  been  lacking  in  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  regular  requirements  of  the  curriculum. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  are  therefore  urged  to  secure  before 
entering  college  full  preparation  for  the  regular  Freshman 
class  in  Greek  (course  3).  Summer  School  courses  may  also  be 
taken  to  advantage. 
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GERMAN. 


Grammar  and  Pronunciation  (1  unit). — The  exercises  in  any 
good  grammar  or  method  book,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Strong 
Verbs,  should  be  parsed,  written  and  corrected.  As  occasion 
offers  easy  conversational  exercises  should  be  employed.  In 
addition  the  student  should  translate  from  50  to  100  pages  of 
a  very  easy  text,  such  as  Studien  und  Plauderelen,  or  Guerber's 
Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  or  the  selections  in  Bacon's  German 
Grammar.  Correct  pronunciation  must  be  rigidly  insisted  upon 
from  the  beginning. 

Translation  and  Conversation  (1  unit). — The  second  year's 
work  in  German  should  comprise  completion  of  a  grammar, 
reading  of  about  100  pages  of  elementary  texts,  and  practice 
in  conversation,  based  upon  such  text  books  as  Newson's  First 
German  Book,  Wesselhoeft's  German  Exercises,  Berlitz's  Ers- 
tes  Buch,  or  Schrakamp's  Exercises  in  Conversational  German. 

FRENCH. 

Grammar  and  Pronunciation  (1  unit). — The  course  should 
include  careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  constant  drill  in  easy 
conversational  French;  systematic  and  practical,  rather  than 
theoretical  study  of  the  most  elementary  rules  of  grammar, 
with  stress  on  the  inflection  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  the 
forms,  position,  and  use  of  conjunctive  and  disjunctive  personal 
pronouns;  simple  exercises  of  translation  of  English  into 
French,  with  the  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax  explained  in  the 
class  as  a  basis;  the  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo 
pages  of  graduated  text;  writing  in  French  from  dictation;  fre- 
quent talks  in  French  on  easy  and  simple  subjects,  to  accustom 
the  ear  of  the  student  to  the  sound  of  the  language. 

Translation  and  Conversation  (1  unit). — The  second  year's 
work  should  comprise  a  thorough  and  complete  study  of  gram- 
mar and  syntax,  with  stress  on  the  use  of  tenses  and  especially 
of  the  Imperfect  of  the  Indicative,  the  Narrative  past  and  the 
Subjunctive;  constant  exercises  of  translation  from  English  into 
French;  the  writing  in  French  of  letters  and  easy  narration, 
the  latter  based  on  texts  read  in  the  class;  the  reading  of 
400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose;  and  a  continuation  of  conver- 
sational French  and  of  talks  in  French. 

SPANISH. 

Work  similar  in  amount  and  character  to  that  outlined 
above  for  French  and  equivalent  to  Spanish  1. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

(1  unit). — The  equivalent  of  work  as  presented  in  recent 
texts,  with  full  study  and  use  of  topographical  maps,  weather 
maps  and  charts. 

PHYSICS. 

(1  unit). — Study  of  a  recent  standard  textbook,  with  sim- 
ple experiments  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  Emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  the  quality  and  not  the  amount  of  laboratory  work. 
For  manuals,  Chute,  Coleman,  or  Cheston,  Dean  and  Timmer- 
man. 

BOTANY. 

(1  unit). — The  course  should  be  based  on  one  of  the  mod- 
ern High  School  text  books.  Special  emphasis  should  be  laid 
on  the  laboratory  work,  which  should  consist  of  work  in  both 
the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants. 

CHEMISTRY. 

(1  unit). — Study  of  a  recent  text  book,  with  laboratory 
manual.  Laboratory  work  is  an  essential  part  of  the  admission 
requirement. 

AGRICULTURE. 

(1  unit). — The  equivalent  of  the  course  in  L.  H.  Bailey's 
"Principles   of   Agriculture,"    with   suggested   experiments. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

(V2  unit). — Study  of  a  recent  standard  text-book,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  State  adoption. 

BIOLOGY. 

(1  unit). — A  study  of  a  recent  text  containing  the  essentials 
of  Botany,  Zoology,  Human  Physiology,  or  a  half  year's  course 
in  either  Botany  or  Zoology  and  a  half  year's  course  in  Human 
Physiology. 

DRAWING. 

(1  unit). — A  year's  thorough  work  in  Freehand  Draw- 
ing, or  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  or  in  a  combination  of  the 
two.  Drawings  must  be  presented  by  students  desiring  credit 
in  this  subject  for  entrance. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

For  advanced  standing  or  entrance  rating,  Solid  Geometry 
will  count  y2  unit;  Plane  Trigonometry  y2  unit;  Advanced 
Algebra  y2  unit;  Groups  b,  c,  d  in  History  will  count  each  one 
unit;   Advanced  Rhetoric  and  History  of  Literature,  one  unit. 
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ACCREDITED   SCHOOLS  OF  GEORGIA. 

High  schools,  academies,  seminaries  or  other  secondary 
schools  may,  upon  a  vote  of  the  University  Committee  on  Accred- 
ited Schools,  after  examination  by  the  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  be  accredited  as  making  preparation  for  one  or  more 
of  the  University  courses. 

The  University  will  accredit  two  classes  of  high  schools: 

1.  Schools  which  fully  meet  admission  requirements  in 
either  the  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  courses. 

2.  Schools  which,  while  they  can  do  only  a  part  of  the 
required  preparatory  work,  are  doing  that  part  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.     Credit  will  be  given  by  subjects. 

No  school  will  be  accredited  unless  it  fulfills  the  following 
conditions:  1.  It  must  have  at  least  three  years  of  high  school 
work  beyond  the  prescribed  seven  years'  elementary  school;  2. 
It  must  have  not  less  than  two  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be 
the  principal  or  superintendent,  giving  the  high  school  instruc- 
tion; 3.  It  must  not  require  more  than  five  prepared  studies 
daily  nor  more  than  an  average  of  ten  prepared  classes  daily  to 
the  teacher.  Credit  for  science  work  must  show  laboratory  in- 
struction. Library  facilities  will  be  considered  In  determining 
the  ability  to  give  adequate  instruction  in  English  and  History. 
The  college  degrees  and  professional  training  of  the  faculty  will 
be  carefully  considered. 

Schools  desiring  to  become  accredited  should  make  applica- 
tion for  a  blank  form  to  the  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
Upon  the  return  of  this,  properly  filled  out,  the  school  will  be 
inspected  by  the  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  and  a  re- 
port made  upon  the  work  of  the  school.  When  accepted  by  the 
University  the  school  will  be  placed  on  the  published  list  indi- 
cating the  subjects  granted  credit.  Schools  found  deficient  in 
their  work  may  be  dropped  from  the  list.  Annual  reports  are 
required  from  the  principals,  and  the  schools  will  be  visited 
annually,  if  possible,  by  the  Professor  in  charge  of  this  work. 

Four  year  High  Schools  are  designated  Senior  High  Schools 
and  are  indicated  in  the  list  by  (S)  after  the  name  of  the 
school.  Three  Year  High  Schools  are  designated  Middle  High 
Schools  and  are  indicated  in  the  list  by  (M)  after  the  name  of 
the  school.  Two  Year  High  Schools  are  designated  Junior  High 
Schools,  but  are  not  listed  in  this  publication. 

A  sufficient  number  of  blank  certificates  for  all  graduates 
will  be  furnished  the  principal  each  year  by  the  University. 
These  should  be  filled  out  by  the  principal  for  the  institution  to 
which  the  pupil  wishes  to  go.  The  institutions  which  have 
accepted  the  University  accredited  system  will  be  named  on  this 
blank. 
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EXPENSES. 

Residents  of  Georgia  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Students  who  are 
residents  of  other  states  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $50.00  per 
annum.  The  following  estimate  of  expenses  includes  all  nec- 
essary   items    except    clothing    and    railroad    fare. 

Expenses  of  Students  when  Rooming  in  a  Dormitory  and  Board- 
ing at  Denmark  Dining  Hall. 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  on  entrance) $10.00 

Library  fee  (paid  on  entrance)    5.00 

Initiation  fee  to  literary  society  (paid  on  entrance)    2.00 

Board    (paid  monthly  in  advance   $9.00) 81.00 

Books    and    stationery     (estimated) L0.00 

Furnishing  room   in   Dormitory    (estimated) 6.00 

Laundry  (estimated  at  $1.25  per  month) 11.25 

Room  rent,  lights  and  attendance   ($2.00  per  month)  .  .  .  18.00 

Fuel     (estimated)     10.00 

Total    necessary    expenses    per    year $    153.25 

If  a  student  rents  a  furnished  room  in  a  private  family,  the 
landlord  keeps  the  room  in  order  and  generally  furnishes  lights 
and  bath,  but  not  fuel.  The  charges  for  private  rooms  var> 
with  the  character  of  the  furnishings  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  a 
month  for  two  occupants.  This  is  a  very  popular  way  of  lodging. 
The  students  board  at  the  Denmark  Dining  Hall.  Under  this 
plan  the  other  expenses  are  the  same  as  in  the  above  estimates. 
The  difference  in  room  rent  will  bring  the  total  expenses  to  about 
$175.00  for  the  year. 

A  small  deposit  fee  to  cover  damages  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents rooming  in  the  dormitory  or  boarding  at  the  Dining  Hall. 

From  the  above  statements  it  is  seen  that  it  costs  about 
$50.00  for  a  new  student  to  matriculate  and  meet  his  first 
month's  expenses;  after  that,  his  fixed  charges  will  be  confined 
to  his  monthly  living  expenses. 

Each  member  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  is  required  to  pur- 
chase a  uniform  and  accoutrements  within  one  month  of  the 
opening  of  the  session.      The  cost  of  these  is  $15.55. 

For  spring  use,  white  duck  trousers,  jeans  trousers  and 
blue  shirt,  leggins,  and  hat  are  required,  costing  about  $4.50. 

Students  in  the  One  Year  Agriculture  Course,  the  Winter 
Course,  and  the  full  Agricultural  Course  are  exempt  from  ma- 
triculation and  library  fees. 

The  figures  given  above  are  for  the  first  year,  which  is  more 
expensive  than  subsequent  years.    They  are  based  upon  the  actual 
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experiences  of  a  large  number  of  students.  Expenses  are  frequent- 
ly brought  under  the  estimate  by  strict  economy.  Second-hand 
books  can  be  purchased  at  low  rates  at  the  Students'  Supply 
Store,  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  often  possible  to  purchase  at 
greatly  reduced  prices  uniforms  which  have  been  used  but  lit- 
tle.     In  these  and  other  ways  money  can  be  saved. 

SPECIAL    FEES. 

Special    fees,    sufficient   to   cover   the   material    consumed,    are 
attached  to  the  following  courses: 

Chemical  Laboratory $2.50  to  $5.00 

Analytical    Chemistry $10.00    to    $15.00 

Biological  Laboratory $2.50  to  $3.50 

Physical    Laboratory    $3.00 

Botanical  Laboratory $2^50  to  $3.50 

INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

The  incidental  expenses  of  a  student  are  what  he  makes 
them,  and  parents  are  urged  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
control  of  a  matter  which  no  college  regulations  can  success- 
fully reach. 

BOARD  AND  LODGING. 

Excellent  table  board  on  the  cooperative  plan  can  be  had  in 
the  new  Denmark  Dining  Hall  at  $9.00  per  month;  elsewhere  at 
$12.00  per  month  and  upwards.  In  the  dormitories  the  rooms 
contain  bed-stead,  wash-stand,  table  and  chairs.  The  student 
furnishes  all  other  articles,  mattress,  pillow,  etc.,  and  his  own 
fuel.  On  account  of  the  large  demand  for  these  rooms,  appli- 
cations should  be  made  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  to  the 
Chancellor. 

A  reservation  fee  of  $1.50  is  required  of  each  applicant  be- 
fore rooms  can  be  reserved  or  assigned.  This  deposit  is  applied, 
however,  to  the  first  month's  rent.  Reservation  cards  are  issued 
only  on  receipt  of  the  fee,  and  should  be  presented  to  the  mana- 
ger of  the  dormitory  on  arrival  in  Athens. 

Students  desiring  to  rent  cottages  should  apply  to  the  Chan- 
cellor for  permission,  giving  a  list  of  the  proposed  house  com- 
pany. 

Denmark  Dining  Hall.  The  Hall,  which  is  in  charge  of  a 
competent  matron,  and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  furnishes  board,  on  the  cooperative  plan, 
to  more  than  two  hundred  students.  Regular  financial  state- 
ments are  rendered  by  the  professor  in  charge,  and  audited  by 
a  committee  of  the  students.     On  account  of  the  excellent  man- 
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agement,  it  has  been   found  possible  to  pay  a  rebate  of  several 
dollars  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

The  Dormitories.  I.  Rooms  in  the  dormitory  are  lighted 
by  electricity  and  are  furnished  with  chairs,  bed,  table,  and 
washstand.  The  University  gives  dormitory  quarters  to  students 
rent  free.  A  charge  of  four  dollars  per  month,  payable  in  ad- 
vance, is  made  for  each  room  occupied  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
janitors,  water  and  lights.  A  deposit  fee  of  $2.00  is  required  of 
every  student  before  assignment  is  made.  This  fee  is  a  charge 
against  damage  to  the  property,  and  the  balance  is  returned  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  University  expects  from  every  occupant 
adherence  to  the  following: 

1.  Exclusion    of    all    immoral    persons    and    practices    from    the 

dormitories. 

2.  Exclusion  of  intoxicating  beverages  from  the  dormitories. 

3.  Protection  and  care  of  the  property. 

4.  Quiet  and  orderly  conduct. 

Every  occupant  in  accepting  quarters  thereby  signifies  his 
acceptance  of  these  conditions. 

II.  The  University  places  the  immediate  governance  of  the 
dormitories  in  the  hands  of  the  occupants  thereof  under  the 
following  general  plan: 

1.  The    dormitories    will    be    divided    into    designated    sections, 

and  each  section  will  have  its  own  organization. 

2.  The    occupants   of   each    section    will    formulate    house    rules 

consistent  with  the  principles  in  paragraph  I,  said  rules  to 
be  approved  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Dormitories  and 
Chapter  Houses,  and  a  copy  filed  with  the  Chancellor. 

3.  Each   section   will  elect  a   house   committee;    and   such  com- 

mittees when  duly  elected  will  be  vested  with  full  authority 
to  enforce  the  rules.  In  June  of  each  year  the  house  com- 
mittees for  the  ensuing  year  are  elected. 

4.  Each  house  committee  will  make  three  written  reports  to 
the  Chancellor,  one  each  in  December,  April  and  June. 
These  reports  will  specify  violations  of  rules,  if  any,  and 
the  penalties  imposed,  but  need  not  give  the  names  of 
offenders. 

Note: — The  above  rules  for  the  Dormitories  and  charges 
for  room  rent  are  subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at    its    annual    meeting   in    June. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Charles  McDonald  Brown  Scholarship  Fund. 

This  endowment  was  established  in  1881,  by  the  Hon.  Joseph 
E.  Brown,  ex-Governor  of  Georgia,  in  memory  of  his  son,  of  the 
class  of  1878,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  young  men  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  their  education.  The  interest  on  this  fund  is 
lent  to  worthy  young  men  on  condition  that  they  obligate  them- 
selves to  return  it  with  four  per  cent,  interest.  Young  men 
who  enter  the  ministry  are  required  to  return  but  one-half  the 
amount  borrowed,   with  interest. 

The  colleges  participating  in  the  benefits  of  this  fund  are: 
the  colleges  at  Athens  (including  the  Law  Department),  the 
Medical  School  at  Augusta,  and  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural 
College  at  Dahlonega. 

Applications  for  scholarships  at  Athens  and  the  Medical 
School  must  be  made  through  the  Chancellor  of  the  University; 
for  those  at  Dahlonega,  through  the  President  of  the  North 
Georgia  Agricultural  College. 

A  special  circular  of  information  concerning  the  fund,  and 
blank  forms  of  application  will  be  supplied  on  request.  Appli- 
cations for  loans  from  this  fund  must  be  made  on  these  forms 
and  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  by  April  1st. 

The  Class  of  1897  Scholarship  Fund. — The  class  of  1897  at 
their  reunion  in  1907  established  a  fund  to  be  lent  to  needy 
students.  Two  hundred  dollars  is  to  be  lent  each  year,  and 
thte  money  is  to  be  paid  back  with  four  per  cent,  interest  by  the 
borrower  as  soon  as  possible  after  leaving  college.  Applica- 
tions for  the  use  of  this  fund  must  be  made  to  the  Chancellor. 
The  applicant  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  a  good  student 
and  a  good  athlete. 

The  Honor  Graduate  of  an  Accredited  High  School,  on  pres- 
entation of  an  official  certificate  by  the  Principal,  is  awarded  a 
scholarship  at  the  University  for  one  year  in  the  Academic 
courses.  This  exempts  him  from  the  payment  of  tuition  or 
matriculation  fees. 

SELF  HELP. 

Many  opportunities  for  self-help  are  offered  to  needy  students, 
and  quite  a  number  are  working  their  way  through  college  by 
clerical  work  or  teaching. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

The  discipline  of  the  colleges  at  Athens  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  who  in  its  administration  may 
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ask  advice  of  the  Faculty.  The  honor  system  prevails  and  formal 
regulations  are  few  and  general  in  character. 

The  State  of  Georgia  extends  the  privileges  of  the  University 
to  all  persons  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Thus  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  receive  patronage,  but  is  itself  the  patron  of 
those  who  seek  its  privileges  and  honors.  It  is  maintained  at 
public  expense  for  the  public  good.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the 
patron  of  inefficiency,  idleness,  or  dissipation.  Its  classes  have 
no  room  except  for  those  who  diligently  pursue  the  studies  of 
their  choice  and  are  willing  to  be  governed  in  their  conduct  by 
the  rules  of  propriety.  Every  student  owes  to  the  public  a  full 
equivalent  of  expenditures  in  his  behalf,  both  while  in  the  in- 
stitution and  afterwards. 

The  annual  session  of  the  University  is  divided  into  three 
terms,  as  follows: 

First  Term. — From  the  opening  in  September  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Second  Term. — Beginning  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion and  extending  to  and  including  the  third  Saturday  in  March. 

Third  Term. — Beginning  at  the  close  of  the  second  term 
and  extending  to  and  including  the  Friday  before  Commence- 
ment Day. 

At  the  end  of  and  within  each  term  a  sufficient  number  of 
days  is  set  apart  for  term  examinations,  two  examinations,  of 
not  more  than  three  hours  duration  each,  being  given  on  each 
day,  and  the  examinations  for  the  Senior  classes  at  the  end  of 
the  Third  term  conclude  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  Commence- 
ment Day. 

At  the  instance  of  an  officer  of  instruction,  the  Faculty  may 
grant  a  reexamination  to  a  student  failing  in  any  of  the  term 
examinations,  providing  that  such  reexamination  shall  be  held 
within  the  period  set  aside  for  the  third  term  examinations, 
extended  to  and  including  the  Monday  preceding  Commencement 
Day,  except  that  for  the  graduating  class  such  period  shall  not 
extend  beyond  the  Saturday  preceding  Commencement  Day. 

The  term  examinations  of  any  session  will  be  open  to  students 
who  may  have  failed  in  the  examinations  of  preceding  sessions. 

No  other  examinations  (except  the  regular  entrance  examina- 
tions) will  be  authorized  by  the  Faculty  or  held  by  the  officers 
of  instruction,  it  being  understood  that  this  regulation  does  not 
forbid  written  tests  within  the  regular  class  hour,  provided  the 
preparation  for  such  written  tests  does  not  reasonably  involve 
neglect  of  other  duty. 

Five    reports   of   the   standing   of    students    are    made    during 
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the  session,  one  at  the  end  of  each  term  and  one  in  the  middle 
of  each  of  the  first  and  second  terms. 

The  annual  Commencement  exercises  are  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  June.  Other  exercises  are  held  on  preceding  days 
and  the  baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached  on  the  Sunday  pre- 
ceding. The  summer  vacation  extends  from  Commencement  Day 
to  the  third  Wednesday  in  September.  During  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  Summer  Session  of  the  University  is  held,  as  indicated 
in  the  Calendar.  A  short  recess  is  given  at  Christmas,  and 
national  and  state  holidays  are  observed,  as  indicated  in  the 
Calendar. 

STUDENT  ADVISERS. 

Students  are  assigned  in  suitable  numbers  to  the  several 
members  of  the  Faculty  for  special  oversight.  In  case  of  any 
proposed  change  in  his  course  of  study,  a  student  must  consult 
his  adviser  who  will  judge  the  reasons  for  the  change  and  report 
the  case  to  the  head  of  his  College  for  final  action. 

CHAPEL  SERVICES. 

Chapel  exercises,  conducted  by  the  Chancellor  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty,  are  held  every  morning  except  Sunday  in 
the  Chapel.  On  Sunday  the  students  may  attend  services  in  any 
of  the  Sunday  Schools,  Churches  and  Religious  Associations  in 
the  city.  These  are  as  follows:  Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian,  Epis- 
copal, Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Jewish  Synagogue,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  etc. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  Trustees  have  elected  an  officer,  known  as  the  Physical 
Director,  and  have  placed  him  in  immediate  charge  of  athletic 
sports  in  the  University.  As  the  University  is  as  yet  unprovided 
with  gymnasium  facilities  it  depends  entirely  on  outdoor  sports 
for  the  physical  culture  of  the  students.  In  order  to  secure  a 
clean  and  sportsmanlike  conduct  of  games  the  following  rules 
are  enforced  by  the  Physical  Director: 

1.  As  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association, 
all  of  the  rules  of  the  latter  as  to  eligibility,  etc.,  are  in  force 
here. 

2.  The  number  of  baseball  and  football  games  and  other 
athletic  events  is  restricted  to  an  extent  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  desirable  in  order  to  prevent  undue  interference 
with  the  scholastic  work  of  the  players. 

3.  No  team  is  permitted  to  leave  Athens  unless  accompan- 
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ied   by  the   Physical   Director,   or   some   member   of  the   Faculty 
delegated  by  him  to  act  in  his  stead. 

4.  No  contract  may  be  made  with  any  team  without  the 
approval  of  the  Physical  Director. 

5.  No  student  is  allowed  to  participate  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  without  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

6.  No  student  on  the  "delinquent  list"  for  either  scholar- 
ship or  absences  may  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contest 
away  from  Athens. 

7.  No  student  who  fails  in  a- majority  of  his  studies  during 
one  session  may  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics  there- 
after until  two-thirds  of  his  back  work  has  been  satisfactorily 
made  up. 

8.  Any  manager  who  appears  on  the  delinquent  list  a  sec- 
ond time  must  resign  his  office. 

9.  No  manager  may  incur  any  absences  whatever  on  athletic 
business  until  such  absences  have  been  approved  in  advance  in 
writing  by  the  Physical  Director. 

10.  In  addition  to  investigating  the  athletic  eligibility  of 
any  student,  cognizance  will  be  taken  of  a  man's  poor  prepara- 
tion for  his  college  work,  his  physical  unfitness  for  athletic 
games,  or  any  suspicious  circumstances  accompanying  his  matric- 
ulation, and  any  man  will  be  debarred  from  participating  in  a 
public  contest  if  such  a  course  seems  advisable  for  the  sake 
of  scholarship,  health  or  pure  sport. 

HONORS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Sophomore  Declaimers. — In  April  of  each  year  ten  members 
of  the  Sophomore  Class  are  selected  to  compete  for  a  declamation 
prize  offered  at  Commencement. 

Junior  Speakers. — Six  members  of  the  Junior  Class  are  selec- 
ted on  the  basis  of  original  speeches  to  represent  the  class  at 
Commencement. 

Senior  Speakers. — The  Senior  Class  is  represented  on  Com- 
mencement Day  by  two  orators,  the  selections  being  made  on 
the  merit  of  original  speeches.  No  student  who  fails  to  receive 
his  degree  may  appear  among  the  speakers. 

Speakers  from  the  Law  Department. — Two  members  of  the 
Law  Department  are  selected  by  the  Faculty  to  represent  that 
department  on  Commencement  Day. 

Valedictorian. — At  the  regular  Faculty  meeting,  on  Tuesday 
before  the  third  Wednesday  in  May,  the  Faculty  nominates  not 
more  than  five  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who  stand  first  in 
scholarship.  These  names  are  submitted  in  alphabetical  order 
to  the  Senior  Class,   and  they  elect  from   them  a  valedictorian. 
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with  the  understanding  that  he  shall  maintain  his  standing  in 
scholarship  but  need  not  be  the  first  honor  man. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  appear  at  Commencement  either  as 
speaker  or  declaimer  who  is  not  a  member  in  good  and  full 
standing  of  one  of  the  literary  societies,  and  who  has  not  taken 
instruction  in  declamation  in  this  or  some  other  institution — 
in  either  event  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature. 

The  Debaters'  Medals. — Six  gold  medals  are  offered  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  to  be  awarded  as  prizes  to  members  of  the 
Freshman  ana  Sophomore  classes  for  excellence  in  debating.  A 
medal  is  awarded  to  each  of  the  debaters  representing  the  Liter- 
ary Society  which  wins  a  debate. 

The  Ready  Writer's  Medal. — To  encourage  the  art  of  com- 
position, the  Board  of  Trustees  award  a  gold  medal  for  the 
best  essay  written  by  any  student  of  the  University  upon  a  theme 
announced  after  the  competitors  enter  the  room. 

The  Willcox  Prizes. — Two  prizes,  in  French  and  in  German, 
of  $50.00  (gold)  each,  are  offered  for  competition  in  the  Senior 
Class  in  French  and  in  German.  These  prizes  were  founded  in 
1896  as  a  memorial  to  their  lamented  father,  by  the  sons  of  the 
late  Prof.  Cyprian  Porter  Willcox,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  who  from  1872 
until  his  death  in  1895,  filled  with  great  distinction  the  chair 
of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University. 

The  Freshman  Prize. — The  class  of  1875  offers  a  prize  for 
General  Excellence  to  the  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  adjudg- 
ed most  worthy  to  receive  it. 

The  Bryan  Prize. — The  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  has  donated  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is 
given  annually  as  a  prize  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on  our 
form  of  government. 

The  Peabody  Scholarship. — In  1903  Mr.  George  Foster  Pea- 
body  established  a  permanent  scholarship  in  Harvard  University 
for  the  benefit  of  a  graduate  of  this  institution.  The  appointment 
is  made  annually  by  the  Chancellor. 

The  Philosophy  Prize. — Two  prizes  of  fifty  dollars  each  were 
founded  in  1902  by  Judge  Horace  Russell,  of  New  York.  These 
prizes,  named  the  "Horace  Russell  Prize  in  Psychology,"  and  the 
'Walter  B.  Hill  Prize  in  Ethics,"  are  awarded  to  the  writers  of 
the  best  essays  on  subjects  assigned  by  the  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy. 

The  Cadet  Prize. — A  prize  is  annually  awarded  to  the  best 
drilled  cadet  in  the  Battalion  in  a  competitive  contest  held  dur- 
ing Commencement. 

The  D.  A.  R.  Prize. — The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
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tion  offer  a  silver  cup,  valued  at  $25.00,  for  the  best  essay  on 
some  historical  subject  connected  with  the  Revolution  written  by 
a  student  of  the  University. 

The  Hoke  Smith  Prize. — Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia, in  1905  offered  fifty  dollars  in  gold  for  five  years  as  a  prize  to 
be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Junior  or  Senior  class  writing 
the  best  essay  upon  the  subject:  "How  Can  a  University  Boy  Best 
Serve  His  State?" 

The  R.  E.  Park,  Jr.,  Prize. — Prof.  R.  E.  Park,  Jr.  offers  a  gold 
medal  for  the  best  oration  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class. 

The  L.  H.  Charbonnier  Prize. — A  prize  of  a  fine  set  of  draw- 
ing instruments  is  offered  by  Mrs.  Jas.  F.  McGowan,  of  Augusta, 
in  honor  of  her  father,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  served 
the  University  with  distinction  as  Professor  of  Engineering,  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets,  and  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
This  prize  will  be  given  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class 
whose  record  in  the  school  of  Physics  has  been  most  creditable. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  Prize. — The  Trustees  offer  a  prize 
of  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold  to  the  student  in  Agriculture  writ- 
ing the  best  essay  on  a  subject  assigned  by  the  professors  of  Agri- 
culture. Other  prizes  offered  to  students  in  Agriculture  are 
described  in  the  statement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Note. — All  prize  essays  must  be  handed  in  on  or  before 
May  20. 

AWARD  OF  PRIZES,   1908. 

The  Debaters'  Medals. — Freshman  Class:  Boykin  Wright, 
James  P.  Jones,  Joseph  Deadwyler;  Sophomore  Class:  H.  A.  Nix, 
E.  S.  Taylor,  Aubrey  Mathews. 

The  Ready  Writer's  Medal. — Hammond  Johnson. 

The  Willcox  Prizes. — French:  W.  T.  Turk. 
German:  S.  T.  Oliver. 

The  Freshman  Prize. — E.  W.   Moise. 

The  Horace  Russell  Prize  in  Psychology. — D.  H.  Redfearn. 

The  Walter  B.  Hill  Prize  in  Ethics. — W.  A.  Shelton. 

The  Cadet  Prize. — O.  B.  Salley. 

The  D.  A.  R.  Prize. — H.  P.  Cobb. 

The  Hoke  Smith  Prize. — C.  N.  Feidelson. 

The  R.  E.  Park,  Jr.,  Prize. — F.  McWhorter. 

The  L.  H.  Charbonnier  Prize. — W.  E.  Stone. 

The  Trustee  Prize  in  Agriculture. — R.  L.  Nixon. 


DEGREES—  J  908. 


Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Rev.  Joseph  Johnston  Bennett,  A.  B.,  class  of  '95. 

DEGREES  IN  COURSE. 

Master  of  Science. 

Cornelius  Augustus  Wells,  A.  B. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 


John  Burke  Harris. 
Guy  Oslin  Whelchel 


With  honors 


Allen  Hamilton  Bunce. 
James  Samuel   Bussey. 
John   Alexander   Davison. 
Milton   Thomas   Edgerton,   Jr. 
Luther    Frary    Elrod. 
John   William   Fitts. 
Wylie  Clayton  Henson. 
William   Saunders   Jones. 
Ogden  Heidt  Langford. 
Abram   Luther   Loyd. 


Milton    Randolph    Lufburrow. 
John  Howard  Neisler. 
Samuel   Thurmond   Oliver. 
Harold    Irwin    Reynolds. 
William  Arthur  Shelton. 
Harry   Richmond   Slack. 
William  Franklin  Slaton. 
Sidney   Oslin   Smith. 
William   Telford   Turk. 
Frank   Bartow   Willingham. 


Bachelor  of  Science. 


Robert  Oliver  Arnold. 
Ray  Welborn  Blackmar. 
Mercer  Blanchard. 
Clifford  Cleveland  Brooks. 
Clement   Sydney   Bryan. 
Henry  Grady  Cannon. 
Jackson   Porter   Dick. 
James  Wesley  Florence. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering. 
DeWitt   Talmadge   Hubbard.  Geronimo  Ware  King. 

Williams  Rutherford  Hutchins. 

Bachelor    of    Science    in    Electrical    Engineering. 
Walter  Ellison  Stone,  with  honors. 


John  Allen  Fort. 
Stanley    Matthews   Gates. 
Alphonso  L.   Ivey. 
Samuel  Emerson  Morton. 
Floyd  Childs  Newton. 
George  Parker  Swift. 
Percy  Heard  Thornton. 


Fred  Nickerson  Grant. 
Stafford   Montgomery. 


Edmund  Byne  Walker. 


Bachelor  of  Law. 


Erie  Bower  Askew. 
James  William  Brown. 
Robert  Toombs  Camp. 
Herschel  Paschal  Cobb. 
Charles  Harmon  Cox. 
John  Milton  Cozart. 
Lennie  Lewis  Davis. 
Joseph  Walker  Dennard. 
Philip  Green  Dodd. 
Charles   Napoleon   Feidelson. 
Bernard  Clay  Gardner. 
William  Theodore  Gary. 
Thomas  Hull  Holcombe. 
Henry  Philip  Jones. 
Robert  Harrison  Jones. 


Charles  Chester  King. 
Remsen  Porter  King. 
Stephen  Barney  McCall. 
Jasper  Newton  McDonald. 
William  Simeon  Mann. 
Willie  Dowse  Martin. 
Grover  Cleveland  Middlebrooks. 
Harry  Wardlaw  Nevin. 
Herman  Lipfleld  Rubenstein. 
Leopold  Sudderth. 
Eugene  Thomas  Talmadge. 
Franklin  Carlton  Walker. 
James  Anderson  Watson. 
Wade  Hampton  Watson. 
Julian  James  Willingham. 


Graduates  in  Pharmacy. 


Curtis  Edison  Brinson. 
Adam  Dwight  Deas. 


William  Harvey  Hatcher. 
James  Augustus  Redfearn. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Bulletin  of  The  University  of  Georgia. — Under  this  general 
title  the  University  issues  a  monthly  publication,  which  is  sent 
to  regular  mailing  lists  or  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
University. 

From  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  issued: 

Bulletin  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  President  Souie,  Editor. 

Bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Station,  Director  M.  V.  Calvin, 
Editor,  Experiment,  Ga. 

Bulletins  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Nature  Study,  for  the  use  of  schools. 

The  University  also  issues  a  general  series  of  The  Bulletin, 
including  the  General  Catalogue,  Announcements  of  the  Summer 
Session,  the  Law  Department,  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  High  School  Handbook,  containing  information  about  ac- 
credited schools. 

The  Alumni  Number,  containing  Commencement  Addresses 
and  Essays. 

The  Catalogue  of  Trustees,  Officers,  and  Alumni,  issued  every 
five  years.     The  last  edition  was  published  in  1907. 

The  University  Illustrated,  containing  views  of  the  University 
buildings  and  grounds. 

The  publications  conducted  by  the  students  include: 

The  Red  and  Black,  a  weekly,  now  in  its  fifteenth  volume,  the 
organ  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

The  Georgian,  a  monthly  literary  magazine,  published  by  the 
two  literary  societies. 

The  Pandora,  an  illustrated  annual  of  college  life,  issued  by 
student  organizations. 

The  University  Hand  Book,  issued  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Engineering  Annual,  now  in  its  tenth  volume,  issued  by 
the  Engineering  Society. 

The  Agricultural  Record,  published  quarterly  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Club. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

The  Demosthenian  Society  was  founded  in  1801,  and  the  Phi 
Kappa  Literary  Society  in  1820.  The  members  of  the  societies 
meet  in  their  respective  halls  every  Wednesday  evening  at  8 
o'clock. 

On  the  evening  of  February  2  0th  these  Societies  celebrate  to- 
gether, with  public  exercises,  the  anniversary  of  their  founding. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Literary  Societies  intercollegiate 
debates  are  held  annually. 
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A  Champion  Debate  between  the  two  literary  societies  is  held 
on  the  Monday  evening  of  Commencement  week. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

A  college  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  conducts  relig- 
ious services  weekly. 

The  Engineering  Society  was  organized  in  1889.  Its  object 
is  to  create  an  interest  among  the  students  in  matters  pertaining 
to  civil,  electrical  and  architectural  engineering,  and  recent  de- 
velopment along  all  lines  of  scientific  research.  The  society 
holds  fortnightly  meetings  during  the  session,  at  which  papers 
are  read  and  lectures  delivered.  The  society  publishes  in  June 
the  "Engineering  Annual." 

The  Athletic  Association  is  a  student  organization  for  the 
encouragement  and  management  of  athletic  sports.  Football, 
baseball,  and  track  teams  are  regularly  organized.  Subject  to 
general  direction  of  the  Physical  Director,  the  management  of 
the  athletic  activities  of  the  University  is  relegated  to  the  Ath- 
letic Association. 

The  Agricultural  Club  was  organized  in  1906.  Its  object  is  to 
create  and  promote  interest  among  the  students  in  matters  per- 
taining to  agriculture  and  allied  sciences.  It  holds  regular  meet- 
ings and  published  a  quarterly  magazine  called  the  "Agricul- 
tural Quarterly." 

Other  student  organizations  are  the  Press  Club,  the  Glee 
Club,  the  College  Orchestra,  and  the  Thalian  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion. 

Regulations  concerning  student  organizations  and  publica- 
tions may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Chancellor's  office. 

SOCIETY   OF   ALUMNI. 

This  society  is  composed  of  graduates  of  the  University,  and 
has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  letters  and  science,  as  well 
as  the  annual  renewal  of  the  associations  of  academic  life.  It 
holds  its  meetings  at  the  close  of  each  session,  when  an  orator  is 
appointed  by  the  society  from  among  its  members.  The  oration 
is  delivered  on  Tuesday  during  Commencement. 

It  has  active  branches  under  local  organizations  in  Atlanta, 
Savannah,  Augusta,  Macon  and  Columbus,  the  social  and  educa- 
tional influences  of  which  are  great  aids  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
University. 

The  officers  of  the  central  organization  are: 

E.    H.    Callaway President. 

Clark  Howell    First   Vice-President. 

S.   B.   Adams Second   Vice-President. 
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R.   P.  Brooks Third  Vice-President. 

C.  M.  Strahan Treasurer. 

W.  O.  Payne Assistant  Treasurer. 

Sylvanus  Morris    Secretary. 

LAND  TRUSTEES. 

D.  C.  Barrow. 
T.  J.  Shackelford. 
Harry  Hodgson. 

These  Trustees,  appointed  by  the  Society,  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  purchasing  additions  to  the  campus  and  conveying 
these  parcels  of  land  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 

DUNCAN  BURNET,  Librarian. 

SARAH  A.  FRIERSON,  Asst.  Librarian. 

MILDRED  R.   MELL,   Cataloguer. 

WILLIAM  T.  TURK,  Library  Fellow. 

CLIFFORD  C.  BROOKS,  Library  Fellow. 

OLIN  P.  BEALL,  Library  Assistant. 
The  University  Library  is  housed  in  a  handsome  new  build- 
ing, the  gift  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  is  somewhat  over  thirty-five  thousand,  many  of  the 
older  volumes  being  of  considerable  historical  and  antiquarian 
value.  Especially  may  be  mentioned  the  files  of  early  Georgia 
newspapers,  volumes  of  early  American  travel,  and  files  of  early 
English  and  American  periodicals.  The  Library  has  had  a  varied 
career:  founded  by  a  resolution  of  the  27th  of  November,  1800, 
to  purchase  books  "for  the  use  of  the  students  when  not  engaged 
in  their  academical  studies,"  it  was  the  cause  of  an  attempted 
State  lottery  in  1806;  had  quarters  in  Old  College,  in  "Philosoph- 
ical Hall" — now  Agricultural  Hall — during  1821-23;  was  burned 
in  the  New  College  fire  of  1830;  occupied  the  "Ivy  Building"  for 
thirty  years  and  the  "Old  Library"  for  the  following  forty-five; 
until  in  1905  the  present  commodious  building  was  completed. 

The  Library  attempts,  as  far  as  its  funds  will  allow,  not  only 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Faculty  and  students  in  the  various 
fields  of  instruction  and  special  study,  but  also  to  increase  its 
collection  on  the  broadest  culture  basis.  About  eight  hundred 
volumes  are  added  each  year,  and  a  representative  list  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  periodicals  are  taken,  the  back  files  of 
which,  bound  and  available  through  various  general  and  special 
indexes,  constantly  increase  in  value. 

The  Library  is  being  recatalogued  and  reclassified.     Its  class- 
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ification  is  based  upon  the  Belgian  amplification  of  the  Dewey 
system.  The  dictionary  catalogue  contains  all  books  acquired 
since  1904,  and  cards  for  old  books  are  being  added  as  fast  as 
current  library  work  will  allow.  A  classed  subject  catalogue  and 
departmental  subject  finding-lists  are  also  being  prepared. 

Bibliographies  are  prepared  covering  the  subjects  of  the 
various  annual  intercollegiate,  inter-society  and  class  debates. 
The  Library  is  a  depository  for  the  publications  of  the  Federal 
Government.  These  are  checked  up,  classified  and  made  as  avail- 
able as  possible  through  general  and  special  government  cata- 
logues and  indexes.  The  Library  is  open  during  the  collegiate 
.and  summer  school  sessions,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays, 
from  9  A.  M.  to  1:50  P.  M.,  3  to  5,  and  7:30  to  9:30  P.  M.  It 
is  open  from  9  to  12  A.  M.  on  holidays;  and  on  Sundays,  during 
the  winter  months,  from  3  to  6  P.  M. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Graduate  courses  may  be  offered  in  any  School  of  Franklin 
College  or  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  after  the  details  of  such  courses  have  been  considered  by 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  Graduate  Work,  and  have  been  approv- 
ed by  the  Faculty. 

These  courses  are  conducted  by  methods  varying  with  the 
different  Schools,  and  form  the  logical  continuation  of  the  under- 
graduate work  done  in  these  Schools.  Details  ot  authorized  grad- 
uate courses  may  be  found  under  the  special  statements  from 
the  Schools  of  Franklin  College  and  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Graduate  Students  are  received  as  candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science.  Students  applying  for 
these  degrees  must  have  graduated  at  this  institution  or  some 
other  of  similar  grade,  and  are  admitted  on  presentation  of  their 
diplomas.  Should  a  student  desire  to  pursue  graduate  courses 
in  which  his  undergraduate  training  has  not  been  as  full  as  that 
here  given,  he  may  be  required  to  attend  the  regular  college 
classes  in  addition. 

Fellowships. — To  encourage  graduate  work  in  the  University, 
the  Trustees  have  instituted  a  system  of  fellowships.  Remunera- 
tion is  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  annually.  Competition  for 
fellowships  is  open  to  graduates  of  this  and  other  institutions, 
subject  to  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Applications  for  fellowships  must  be  filed  with  the  Chan- 
cellor in  writing  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  accompanied  by  evidence  of  special 
aptitude  for  the  department  selected,  and  the  written  endorse- 
ment of  the  professors  in  that  department. 

2.  Fellows  are  to  perform  any  duties  assigned  them  by  the 
head  of  the  department,  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty,  and 
to  cooperate  in  upholding  the  University,  and  promoting  scholar- 
ship and  good  order. 

3.  Each  fellow  shall  pursue  a  course  of  study  approved  by 
the  head  of  his  department  and  the  Faculty.  In  every  case  he 
shall  give  evidence  of  progress  by  preparing  a  thesis,  delivering 
a  lecture  or  passing  a  formal  examination. 

4.  Fellows  are  authorized  to  form  special  classes  of  the 
students  of  the  University  who  may  be  backward  in  their  classes, 
or  who  may  for  any  reason  require  the  special  care  of  a  tutor, 
and  to  receive  compensation  for  such  classes. 
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5.  Fellowships  are  held  for  one  year  with  privilege  of  re- 
newal. 

Degrees. — The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Science  are  conferred  in  accordance  with  the  following  regula- 
tions: 

1.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master 
of  Science  must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  or  some  other  institu- 
tion approved  by  the  Faculty. 

2.  The  candidate  must  pursue  here  and  complete  satisfac- 
torily one  major  and  two  minor  graduate  courses.  These  courses 
must  include  three  different  subjects  in  at  least  two  different 
Schools.  (Thus,  History  and  Political  Economy  may  be  taken 
as  different  subjects,  though  grouped  in  one  School;  so,  Physics 
and  Astronomy,  etc).  The  choice  of  courses  must  be  approved 
by  the  Faculty,  after  reference  to  its  Committee  on  Graduate 
Work.  A  major  course  in  any  School  is  based  upon  and  is  an 
extension  of  the  Senior  or  most  advanced  undergraduate  class 
of  that  School.  A  minor  course  may  be  based  upon  and  be  an 
extension  of  the  most  advanced  undergraduate  class  of  the  School 
required  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  which  the  applicant  for 
the  Master's  degree  received. 

3.  For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  major  course  and 
at  least  one  minor  must  be  selected  from  the  Schools  of  Group  I; 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  from  the  Schools  of  Group  II. 

Group  I.  Philosophy  and  Education,  History  and  Political 
Science,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  English  and  German, 
Latin,  Greek,  Romance  Languages,  Mathematics. 

Group  II.  Mathematics,  Chemistry  and  Geology,  Physics  and 
Astronomy,  Biology. 

4.  After  the  professors  under  whom  the  candidate  has  pur- 
sued graduate  courses  have  reported  to  the  Faculty  that  he  has 
satisfactorily  pursued  courses  and  has  passed  written  examina- 
tions upon  them,  he  shall  be  examined  orally  by  the  Faculty. 

For  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  the  student  must  complete 
all  the  studies  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering;  must  graduate  in  one  modern  language;  and 
must  complete  satisfactorily  additional  work  in  the  Departments 
of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Engineering. 

For  the  degree  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  the  student 
must  complete  satisfactorily  additional  work  in  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  and  in  the  preparation  of  an  original  thesis. 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 

THE   COLLEGE   OF  ARTS. 


STAFF  OF   INSTRUCTION. 


D.  C.  BARROW,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor. 

C.  M.  SXELLLXG,  A.   M.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 


H.  C.  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, and  Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

W.  H.  BOCOCK,  A.  M.,  Milledge  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

J.  H.'  T.  McPHERSOX,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

J.  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Teutonic 
Philology. 

J.   LUSTRAT,   Bach,   es  Lett.,   Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

R.   E.  PARK,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 

Literature. 
T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 
J.  S.  STEWART,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
S.  V.  SAXFORD,  A.  B.,  Junior  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 

Literature. 
L.  L.  HEXDREX,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
J.  M.  READE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 
W.  O.  PAYXE,  A.,  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  History  and  Political 

Science. 
R.  P.  STEPHEXS,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
H.  V.  BLACK,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
R.  P.  BROOKS,  B.  A.,  (Oxon.),  Adjunct  Professor  of  Georgia  His- 

tor-  and  Sociology. 

R.  L.  McWHORTER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

M.  D.  DuBOSE,  Instructor  in  English  Language  and  Teutonic 
Philology. 

T.  FORT,  A.   B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

S.  M.  SALYER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture. 
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SCHOOLS   OF  FRANKLIN    COLLEGE. 

(Arranged  in  the  order  of  official  seniority  of  the  professors). 
Chemistry. 
Mathematics. 
Biology. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
History  and  Political  Science. 
Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
English  Language  and  Teutonic  Philology. 
Romance  Languages. 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 
Philosophy  and  Education. 
Physics  and  Astronomy. 
Botany. 
Geology. 
From    these    Schools    systematic    courses    of    instruction    are 
arranged,  leading  to  degrees,  as  described  below. 

ENTRANCE  SUBJECTS. 

The  following  subjects  are  required  for  admission  to  Frank- 
lin College:  English,  History,  Plane  Geometry,  High  School 
Algebra,  Latin,  and  Greek  or  French  or  German.  (For  details 
as  to  subjects  and  methods  of  admission,  see  pages  18  to  2  7. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

For  admission  to  the  Sophomore  Class,  the  student  must  offer 
in  addition  to  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  Solid  Geometry, 
Advanced  Algebra,  Plane  Trigonometry,  and  the  equivalent  of 
the  courses  in  Latin,  English,  History,  and  Greek  or  French  or 
German  pursued  by  the  Freshman  Class  and  given  in  the  table 
below.  In  this  table  the  figure  attached  to  the  name  of  the 
subject  refers  to  the  course  described  under  that  number  in  the 
detailed  account  of  the  courses  offered  in  that  School.  Thus, 
"English  2"  in  the  table  below  means  the  course  in  Composition 
and  Rhetoric  described  in  the  statement  of  the  School  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature  on  page  65.  The  figure  at  the  end  of  the 
line  means  the  number  of  recitation  hours  per  week  in  that 
course. 

DEGREE. 

The  one  undergraduate  degree  given  in  Franklin  College  is 
that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Options  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  must  be  selected  after  conference  with  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  subjects  entering  into  the  course  for  this  degree  are 
given  below: 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 


Required  of  Freshmen. 

English     2 

Greek   3   or   French*    3   or 

German*    3 

History    2 

Latin    1 

Mathematics    1,    2,    3 


...  3 

...  3 

...  3 

...  6 

Military    Science 1 


Required  of  Sophomores. 

English    3 3 

Greek   4   or   French*    4   or 

German*    4 3 

History    4 3 

Latin    2 3 

Mathematics  5,7 3 

Physics    1 3 


19 


18 


*If  Greek  3  and  4  are  not  offered  both  French  and  German 
must  be  substituted.  The  candidate  may,  in  this  case,  offer  Ger- 
man 3  and  4,  and  also  French  5  and  6,  in  addition  to  the  five 
required  Junior  and  the  five  required  Senior  subjects;  or  he  may 
offer  French  3  and  4,  and  also  German  5  and  6,  in  addition  to  the 
five  required  Junior  and  the  five  required  Senior  subjects.  French 
5,  6,  or  German  5,  6,  thus  offered  will  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  Group  I.  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Junior. 

f  English    Language    1..    3] 

I    French    5 3  |    0ne  required; 

L    \  Greel^^  .5.'.7.7.  7.  7  7    3  |  three  may  be  taken' 

I  Latin    3 3  J 

f  Botany    1 3  1 

\    „  OIi           o  o  1    0ne  required; 

II.     <^    Zoology    2 3  }>  i 

|  Chemistry    2 3  |  two  may  be  taken. 

t  Physics   2 3  J 

f  English  Literature  "| 

J        4-5,  or  6-7-8,  or  8-11  3  1  One  required; 

III.     \   History   5     6  3  , 

L  Philosophy   1, '  5  7  7  7  3  J                three  may  be  taken' 

Education   1,   2 3 

Mathematics    8 3 

Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours,  required. 


Senior. 

f  English  Language  2...  3] 

i  French    6 4  |   One  required; 

{  German    6 3  }>  three  may  be  taken. 

I   Greek  5  or  6 3  | 

I  Latin    4 3J 
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II. 


III. 


f  Botany    2 3 

or 

J  Zoology  2  or  3-4 3 

1  Chemistry  2,  4,  3-6  or 

5-6    3  I 

Physics  2  or  3 3  J 


Economics   14,   15 3 

Philosophy  3,  6,  or  3, 
or  1,  5 


*:i 


One  required; 

two  may  be  taken. 


One  required; 

two  may  be  taken. 


Astronomy  and  Geology  3 
Education,  1,  2,  or  3, 

4,  5,  or  4,  6 3 

English  Literature  4-5, 

or  6-7-8,  or  8-11,  or 

9-10    3 

History  5,  6,  or  8,  9  .  .  .  3 

Italian    1 3 

French    5 3 

German    5 3 

Mathematics  9,  10.  .  .  .  3 

Spanish    1 3 

Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours,  required. 

The  following  arrangements  of  subjects  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  classes  are  offered  for  the  guidance  of  students.  If  other 
arrangements  are  desired,  the  choice  of  subjects  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Dean  for  approval. 


A. 

(Classical). 
Latin,  3. 
Greek,  5. 
French,  5. 

or 
German,   5. 
Chemistry,   2. 
Elective,  from  Group    German,  5. 
III.  Chemistry,  2. 

Elective,  from  Group 
III. 


Junior. 

B. 

(Math.-Classical) 
Mathematics,  8. 
Latin,   3. 

or 
Greek,  5. 
French,  5. 

or 


(Philos.-Pedag.) 
Philosophy,   1,  5. 
Education,  1,  2. 
History,  5,  6. 
Chemistry,  2. 
Elective,  from  Group 
I. 


E. 

( English-Teutonic. ) 
English,  5-6,  7-8. 
German,   5. 
English  Language,  1. 
Chemistry,   2. 
Elective. 


C. 

(Hist.-Polit.) 
History,  5,   6. 
Latin,  3. 

or 
Mathematics,   8. 
French,  5. 

or 
German,  5. 
Chemistry,  2. 
Elective. 


F. 
( English-Romance. ) 
English,  5-6,  7-8. 
French,  5. 


Latin,  3. 

Chemistry, 

Elective. 
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Senior. 


A. 


B. 


(Classical.) 

(Math. -Classical.) 

(Hist.-Polit.) 

Latin,   4. 

Mathematics,  9,  10. 

History,   8,   9. 

Greek,   5   or   6. 

Latin,  4. 

Economics,  14,  15. 

French,  5  or  6. 

or 

French,  5  or  6. 

or 

Greek,  5  or  6. 

or 

German,  5  or  6. 

French,  5  or  6. 

German,  5  or  6. 

Botany,    2. 

or 

Botany,  2. 

or 

German,  5  or  6. 

or 

Zoology,  2  or  3-4. 

Botany,  2. 

Zoology,  2  or  3-4. 

Elective,  from  Group 

or 

Elective. 

III. 

Zoology,  2  or  3-4. 
Elective,  from  Group 
III. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

(Philos.-Pedag.) 

( English-Teutonic. ) 

(English-Romance. ) 

Philosophy,  3,  6,  or 

English,  9,  10. 

English,  9,  10. 

3,   7,  or  1,   5. 

German,  5  or  6. 

French,  6. 

Education,    1,    2,    or 

English  Language,  2. 

Spanish,  1. 

3,  4,  5,  or  4,  6. 

Botany,  2. 

or 

or 

or 

Italian,  1. 

Economics,  14,  15. 

Zoology,  2  or  3-4. 

Botany,  2. 

English,  9,  10. 

Elective. 

or 

Botany,  2. 

Zoology,  2  or  3-4. 

or 

Elective. 

Zoology,  2,  or  3-4. 

Elective,  from  Group 
I. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION, 

CHEMISTRY. 

H.   C.  WHITE,  Professor. 

H.    V.    BLACK,    Adjunct    Professor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  Franklin  College: 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry;  College  Course.  Three  hours  per 
week  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for 
three  terms.  Texts:  Remsen,  Manual  of  Chemistry;  Holleman- 
Cooper,  Text  Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry;  College  Course.  Three  hours  per 
week  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for 
first  and  second  terms.     Text:      Remsen;    Organic  Chemistry. 

5.  Physical  Chemistry.  Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  first  and  second 
terms.     Text:      Walker,  Physical  Chemistry. 

6.  History  of  Chemistry.  Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  for  third  term.  Text:  Meyer,  History  of  Chem- 
istry. 

A  charge  of  $2.50  is  made  for  chemicals  used  in  the  labora- 
tory courses.  Necessary  apparatus  is  furnished  students  on  de- 
posit to  cover  breakage. 

MATHEMATICS. 

C.  M.  SNELLING,  Professor. 

R.    P.    STEPHENS,   Adjunct   Professor. 

TOMLINSON   FORT,   Instructor. 

Of  the  following,  courses  1,  2,  3,  5  and  7  are  required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree;  courses  1,  2,  3,  4  and  6  are 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  B.  S.  degree;  courses  8,  9  and 
10  may  be  elected  by  students  in  either  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  courses, 
but  they  are  required  of  all  engineering  students. 

1.  Algebra. — The  work  of  the  Freshman  Class  will  include 
Graphical  Representation,  Simultaneous  Quadratic  Equations, 
Mathematical  Induction,  Binomial  Theorem  for  positive  integral 
exponents,  Progressions,  Permutations  and  Combinations,  Com- 
plex Numbers  and  as  much  of  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determ- 
inants as  is  given  in  Hawkes's  Advanced  Algebra.  (Freshman 
Class).  Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Text: 
Hawkes's  Advanced  Algebra. 

2.  Solid  Geometry. —  (Freshman  Class).  Three  hours  per 
week  for  first  half  year.  Text:  Wentworth's  Solid  Geometry 
(revised). 
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3.  Plane  Trigonometry. —  (Freshman  Class).  Three  hours 
per  week  for  the  second  half  year.  Texts:  Murray's  Plane 
Trigonometry  and  Murray's  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric 
Tables. 

4.  Algebra  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — The  first  part  of 
this  course  will  be  from  mimeographed  notes  on  Convergency 
and  Summation  of  Series,  Binomial  Theorem  for  all  exponents, 
Undetermined  Coefficients,  Logarithms.  The  second  part  will 
include  the  usual  subjects  in  Spherical  Trigonometry.  (Sopho- 
more Class).  Three  hours  per  week  the  first  term.  Texts:  Mur- 
ray's Spherical  Trigonometry,  Murray's  Tables. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry  (Shorter  Course).  Coordinates, 
Straight  Line,  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola  and  General 
Equation  of  the  Second  Degree.  (Sophomore  Class).  Three 
hours  per  week  for  the  first  half  year.  Text:  Nichols's  Analytic 
Geometry. 

6.  Analytic  Geometry.  In  addition  to  a  more  thorough 
treatment  of  the  subjects  in  course  5,  this  course  will  include 
an  introductory  study  of  Higher  Plane  Curves  and  of  Solid 
Geometry.  (Sophomore  Class).  Four  hours  per  week  for  the 
second  half  year. 

Text:    Smith  and   Gale's   Elements  of  Analytic   Geometry. 

7.  Calculus  (Introductory).  Elementary  principles  of  Dif- 
ferentiation and  Integration  with  applications.  (Sophomore 
Class).  Three  hours  per  week  for  the  second  half  year.  Text: 
Nichols's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Courses  4  and  6  may  be  elected  by  men  in  the  A.  B.  course 
instead  of  courses  5  and  7. 

8.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Three  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  year.     Text:   Nichols. 

Course  8  is  elective  for  those  who  have  taken  course  6  or  7. 

9.  Differential  Equations.  Three  hours  per  week  for  the 
first  half  year. 

Text:  Cohen's  Differential  Equations. 

10.  Theory  of  Equations.  Three  hours  per  week  for  the 
second  half  year. 

Text:      Burnside  and  Panton's  Theory  of  Equations. 
Courses    9    and    10    are    elective    for    those    who    have    taken 
course  7  or  8. 

Graduate  Courses  in  Mathematics. 

Of  the  following  named  courses  the  requirement  for  a  major 
will  be  two  lectures  or  recitations  per  week  in  each  of  any  three, 
together  with  an  original  paper  covering  an  investigation  of  some 
related  topic  to  be  assigned  by  the  department. 
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1.  Differential  Equations. 

An  elementary  course  in  Ordinary  and  Partial  Differential 
Equations,  with  especial  reference  to  methods  of  solution  of  equa- 
tions most  frequently  occurring  in  the  physical  sciences. 

2.  Vector  Analysis. 

A  course  of  lectures  in  which  a  system  of  coordinates  is  pre- 
sented and  their  advantages  in  certain  classes  of  problems  illus- 
trated. 

3.  Projective  Geometry. 

A  course  in  Synthetic  Geometry,  based  upon  Holgate's  trans- 
lation of  Reye,  with  reference  to  Cremona  and  Enriques. 

4.  Theoretical  Mechanics. 

An  analytical  treatment  of  certain  questions  in  Statics  and 
Dynamics  with  the  aid  of  the  Calculus.  A  large  number  of 
problems  illustrating  the  principles  will   be  given. 

BIOLOGY. 

J.   P.   CAMPBELL,   Professor. 

In  this  School  the  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  ensu- 
ing year: 

2.  General  Invertebrate  Zoology.  This  course  is  based  upon 
the  laboratory  study  of  a  selected  series  of  types  representing 
most  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  Arthropods  are  stu- 
died in  the  first  term,  Mollusca,  Annulata,  and  the  smaller 
phyla  in  the  second,  and  Echinoderms,  Coelentera  and  Protozoa 
in  the  third.  The  morphological  point  of  view  predominates,  but 
attention  is  also  given  to  physiology,  ecology,  embryology,  and 
classification,  and  in  addition,  each  group  is  made  to  illustrate 
some  important  theoretical  question  to  which  it  is  especially 
adapted.  Three  hours  weekly  with  laboratory  work  additional. 
Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  general  course. 

3.  General  Vertebrate  Zoology.  This  is  the  continuation 
of  course  2,  and  the  same  general  methods  prevail.  The  Pro- 
tochordata  are  first  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  theoretical 
questions  that  they  involve,  after  which  the  various  vertebrate 
classes  are  considered,  attention  being  given  to  structure,  eco- 
logy, classification,  economic  problems,  etc.  Three  hours  week- 
ly during  the  first  term  with  laboratory  work  additional. 
Optional  fjor  Seniors  who  have  completed  course  2. 

4.  Morphology  of  Vertebrates.  In  this  course  attention  is 
given  to  the  Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates as  well  as  to  the  leading  theoretical  questions  which  the 
study  of  this  group  presents.  The  laboratory  work  accompany- 
ing   consists   of   additional    Vertebrate    dissections    and    work    in 
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Histology  and  Embryology.  Three  hours  weekly  during  second 
and  third  terms  with  laboratory  work  additional.  Optional  for 
Seniors. 

Note. — Seniors  who  expect  later  to  take  up  the  study  of 
medicine  may,  if  they  prefer,  take  courses  3  and  5.  (See  State 
College).  This  can  only  be  allowed  to  students  who  have  a  good 
knowledge   of  elementary   Physiology. 

Laboratory  Work.  The  department  possesses  special  labor- 
atories for  each  of  the  courses  given.  The  equipment  of  these 
is  such  that  the  work  can  be  done  to  good  advantage. 

By  special  action  of  the  Faculty,  an  extra  laboratory  period 
of  two  hours  weekly  is  required  of  each  student  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  classes  in  addition  to  the  three  hours  of  class  room 
work.  Extra  time  for  laboratory  work  is  secured  whenever  need- 
ed for  an  entire  class  by  substituting  a  two  hour  laboratory 
period  for  a  class  hour.  The  laboratories  are  open  daily  from 
9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  and  students  having  the  time  and  inclination 
are  encouraged  to  devote  extra  time  to  their  work. 

A  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged  for  each  laboratory  course,  for 
which  the  student  is  furnished  a  microscope  and  everything 
needed  except  dissecting  instruments  and  drawing  materials. 

GREEK. 

W.  H.  BOCOCK,  Professor. 

R.   L.   McWHORTER,   Instructor. 

The  standard  of  this  School  depends  largely  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  work  done  in  the  preparatory  schools  of  Georgia.  The 
requirements  for  admission,  given  elsewhere,  are  based  directly 
upon  that  work.  With  this  basis,  the  guiding  principles  of  the 
courses  given  to  the  lower  classes  are  the  early  mastery  of  the 
forms,  a  minimum  of  syntax,  the  reading  of  the  language  in 
mass  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  thoroughness. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  the  standard  syntax  of  Attic 
prose  is  treated  systematically,  and  the  attempt  Is  made  to  in- 
troduce the  student  to  an  appreciation  of  the  artistic  forms  of 
Greek  literature.  There  is  in  all  classes  some  practice  in  read- 
ing at  sight.  Exercises  are  given  in  translating  from  English 
into  Greek,  both  in  order  to  sharpen  observation  of  the  Greek 
read,  and  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  exact  scholarship.  Lectures 
on  Metres  are  given  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  poets, 
with  practice  in  the  recitation  of  the  Dactylic  Hexameter,  the 
Trimeter,   and   other  common  verse-forms. 

tor  the  study  of  geography  and  history,  and  for  the  archaeo- 
logical illustration  of  the  authors  read,  the  lecture  room  and 
library  are  provided  with  books,  maps,  and  photographs. 
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1.  For  beginners.  (See  requirements  for  entrance,  page  25). 
Benner-Smyth's  Beginner's  Greek  Book.  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Books  I,  II  (and  if  possible  III).     Six  hours  a  week.    Prof.  Bocock. 

2.  Courses  for  students  whose  preparation  for  Course  3  is 
deficient. 

a.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I,  II,  III,  with  grammati- 

cal review.     Three  hours  a  week.     Mr.  McWhorter. 

b.  Xenophon's    Anabasis,    Book    III,    with    grammatical 

review.      Three    hours    a    week    for    the    first    term. 
Mr.  McWhorter. 

c.  Grammar.      Two  hours  a  week.      Mr.  McWhorter. 
Courses  b  and  c  may  be  taken  with  Course  3. 

3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  IV.  Homer,  Iliad  or  Odys- 
sey. Geography  of  Hellas.  Three  hours  a  week.  Required  unless 
French  and  German  be  substituted.     Prof.  Bocock. 

4.  Selections  from  Homer,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias. 
History  of  the  Literature.  Three  hours  a  week.  Required 
unless  French  and  German  be  substituted.      Pt^of.  Bocock. 

5.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  Tragedy:  Euripides. 
Selections  from  Plato.  History  of  the  Literature.  Three  hours 
a  week.     Optional  for  Juniors  or  Seniors.     Prof.  Bocock. 

6.  Tragedy.  Selections  from  the  Orators  and  Thucydides. 
Summary  review  and  extension  of  various  parts  of  previous 
courses.  Three  hours  a  week.  Optional  for  Seniors.  Prof. 
Bocock  and  Mr.  McWhorter. 

Graduate  Courses  are  based  on  the  attainments  of  Bachelors 
of  Arts  of  Franklin  College  who  have  completed  courses  1  to  6 
inclusive.  The  courses  have  varied  in  range  and  rating  (major, 
minor,  half-minor).  Detailed  information  will  be  furnished 
on  application. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSON,  Professor. 
W.  O.  PAYNE,  Adjunct  Professor. 
R.   P.   BROOKS,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Greek  and  Roman  History,  with  a  brief  review  of  the 
early  Oriental  nations,  and  continued  through  the  period  of 
Mediaeval  history  ending  with  the  treaty  of  Verdun.  This  course 
is  designed  for  those  who  do  not  offer  Ancient  History  for  en- 
trance. Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Text:  Myers's 
Ancient  history.     Prof.  Payne. 

2.  History  of  Europe. — An  elementary  study  of  European 
history  from  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Three  hours  a  week  during  first  and  second  terms.     Text:      Rob- 
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inson's   History  of  Western  Europe.      Required  of  Freshmen.     Dr. 
McPherson,  Profs.  Payne  and  Brooks. 

3.  History  of  Georgia.  A  short  course  embracing  a  sketch 
of  the  political  history  of  the  State,  from  the  beginning  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  a  study  of  the  civil  government  of  Georgia. 
Three  hours  per  week  during  third  term.  Text:  McPherson's 
Civil  Government  of  Georgia.     Required  of  Freshmen.     Prof.  Brooks. 

4.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  England. — Especial 
attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  parliament,  the  cabinet, 
and  the  various  phases  of  local  government — township,  parish, 
manor,  hundred  and  county — with  the  object  of  laying  a  thor- 
ough foundation  for  the  subsequent  study  of  American  institu- 
tions. The  contemporary  progress  of  European  events  is  kept 
constantly  in  review.  Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
Text:  Terry's  History  of  England.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Profs. 
Payne  and  Brooks. 

5.  Political  History  of  the  United  States. — The  Epoch  Series 
in  American  history  is  used  as  a  guide.  Lectures,  essays  and 
reports  upon  assigned  topics  by  members  of  the  class  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  work.  Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year. 
Optional  fxjr  Juniors.     Dr.  McPherson. 

6.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. — An  histor- 
ical and  interpretative  study  of  American  institutions.  Three 
hours  a  week,  second  half  year.  Text:  Thorp's  Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States.  Optional  for  Juniors.  Dr.  McPher- 
son. 

7.  The  History  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Rome. — Under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  faculty  of  the  Law  School  a  course  of  lectures  is  given 
each  year  upon  the  historical  development  of  the  Roman  Law 
and  its  influence  upon  modern  legal  systems.  Spring  term. 
Required  of  Senior  Law  students.     Dr.  McPherson. 

8.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era. — Advanced 
course.  Optional  for  Seniors.  After  a  preliminary  study  of 
European  conditions  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  the  progress 
of  events  is  followed  in  detail  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Three 
hours  a  week,  first  half  year.     Prof.  Payne. 

9.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — An  advanced  course. 
Optional  for  Seniors  who  have  taken  Course  8.  The  progress  of 
events  is  followed  in  detail  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  1878. 
Summary  by  lecture  from  18  78  to  the  present.  Three  hours  a 
week,  second  half  year.     Prof.  Payne. 

10.  History  of  Georgia.  An  advanced  lecture  course.  The 
political,  constitutional,  and  economic  history  of  the  State,  with 
constant  reference  to  original  sources.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.      Prof.   Brooks. 
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11.  The  English  Constitution  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. — 

A  graduate  course  comprising  a  thorough  study  of  the  founda- 
tions of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  and  their  development  through 
the  mediaeval  period.  It  is  based  upon  Stubbs's  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  and  is  rated  as  a  minor  study  for  the  degree 
of  A.  M.     Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year.     Dr.  McPherson. 

12.  The  English  Constitution  Since  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
A  graduate  course  based  upon  the  constitutional  histories  of 
Hallam  and  May,  and  covering  the  later  phases  oi  the  develop- 
ment of  English  institutions.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  half 
year.     Rated  as  a  minor.     Dr.  McPherson. 

Courses  11  and  12  are  together  rated  as  a  Major  study  for 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  Each  includes  parallel  reading,  tested  by 
frequent  examinations.  When  taken  as  a  Major,  a  dissertation 
involving  original  investigation  must  be  presented  and  approved 
before  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  final  examination. 

13.  History  of  Georgia. — A  graduate  course  in  methodology. 
The  student  will  receive  training  in  the  use  of  original  sources, 
and  will  be  required  to  familiarize  himself  with  all  the  primary 
and  secondary  sources  of  the  history  of  the  State.  Three  hours 
per  week.     Rated  as  a  Minor.     Prof.  Brooks. 

14.  Economics. — A  general  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
Political  Economy.  Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year. 
Optional  for  Seniors.     Dr.  McPherson. 

15.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  principles 
acquired  in  course  14  are  here  applied  in  a  systematic  review  of 
the  economic  and  financial  experience  of  the  country,  and  in  a 
careful  study  of  the  leading  problems  of  the  day.  Three  hours 
a  week,  second  half  year.      Optional  for  Seniors.     Dr.  McPherson. 

16.  Economic  Theory. — A  graduate  course  will  be  offered 
if  application  be  made  before  October  1.  The  last  given  con- 
sisted of  a  critical  study  of  the  following  authors:  Nicholson, 
"Principles  of  Political  Economy";  Marshall,  "Principles  of 
Economics,"  and  Boehm-Bawerk,  "Positive  Theory  of  Capital." 
Dr.  McPherson. 

LATIN. 

W.  D.  HOOPER,  Professor. 

R.  L.  McWHORTER,  Instructor. 

1.  Livy. — In  addition  to  the  reading  of  the  twenty-first  and 
twenty  second  books,  in  Bechtel's  Selections  from  Livy,  the 
syntax  is  studied  formally,  and  exercises  are  given  in  translation 
from  English  into  Latin,  to  illustrate  the  usages.     There  is  also 
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constant   practice   in   reading   at   sight.      Three   hours   per   week. 
Required  of  Freshmen.     Prof.  Hooper  and  Mr.  McWhorter. 

2.  Horace:  selected  Odes:  Cicero,  de  Officiis,  Book  I.  Lectures 
on  metres  are  given  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Odes, 
and  practice  in  metrical  reading  is  constant.  There  is  also  prac- 
tice in  reading  at  sight,  and  written  exercises  in  translation  from 
Latin  into  English  are  required  weekly.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Required  of  Sophomres.     Prof.  Hooper  and  Mr.  McWhorter. 

3.  Horace:  selected  Satires  and  Epistles;  Tacitus,  Annals; 
Pliny:  selected  letters;  History  of  the  Literature.  During  the 
first  term,  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  are  read  somewhat 
more  rapidly,  with  more  attention  to  literary  quality,  and  the 
history  of  the  literature  is  studied.  The  second  and  third  terms 
are  devoted  to  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  and  Pliny's  letters.  More 
attention  is  paid  to  reading  at  sight,  and  some  of  the  reading 
is  parallel.  Exercises  in  translation  from  English  into  Latin  are 
continued.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Juniors.  Prof. 
Hooper. 

4.  Plautus  and  Terence;  Cicero,  selected  letters.  Represen- 
tative plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  are  read  during  the  first 
term,  both  in  class  and  in  private,  and  there  are  lectures  on  the 
drama.  During  the  second  and  third  terms,  the  letters  of  Cicero 
are  read,  with  particular  reference  to  their  historical  value,  and 
the  parallel  reading  is  largely  in  English  works  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  times.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Seniors. 
Prof.   Hooper. 

The  following  graduate  courses  are  offered: 

5.  A  major  course,  designed  to  supplement  the  undergrad- 
uate courses,  and  therefore  somewhat  general  in  nature.  During 
the  session  1908-09  it  comprised  the  reading  of  considerable 
portions  of  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Juvenal,  Seneca,  and  the  Younger 
Pliny,  with  readings  in  Dill,  Mommsen,  and  Ferrero;  a  review 
of  grammar,  from  the  comparative  and  historical  point  of  view; 
exercises  in  Latin  writing;  reading  in  the  history  of  the  litera- 
ture; and  an  introduction  to  epigraphy  and  palaeography.  Four 
hours  per  week.     Prof.   Hooper,  Prof.  Bocock  and  Mr.  McWhorter. 

6.  A  minor  course  in  the  Roman  drama,  consisting  of  lec- 
tures on  the  subject,  and  reading  of  a  number  of  representative 
plays  of  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Seneca.  Especial  attention  is 
paid  to  the  relationship  of  the  Roman  drama  to  the  Greek  drama, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  English  drama  on  the  other.  Three 
hours  per  week.     Prof.   Hooper. 
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ENGLISH   LANGUAGE   AND  TEUTONIC  PHILOLOGY. 

JOHN  MORRIS,  Professor. 
M.  D.  DuBOSE,  Instructor. 
English  Language. 

1.  Old  and  Middle  English  (Phonology,  Inflexions  and  Trans- 
lation).— Text  books:  Smith's  Old  English  Grammar,  Chaucer's 
Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale,  with  lectures  based  on  ten  Brink's 
"Chaucers  Sprache  und  Verskunst."  Three  hours  a  week. 
Optional  for  Juniors.     Prof.  Morris. 

2.  Old  English  Epic  Poetry,  Gothic  and  Comparative  Gram- 
mar.— Text-books:  Wyatt's  Beowulf,  Wright's  Gothic  Primer. 
Lectures  based  on  Streitberg's  "Urgermanische  Grammatik." 
Three  hours  a  week.     Optional  for  Seniors.     Prof.  Morris. 

3.  A  Graduate  Course  will  be  offered  in  case  there  are  any 
applications  for  it  before  October  1. 

German. 

1.  German  1  is  a  course  for  beginners  who  are  conditioned 
in  German  and  wish  to  substitute  both  German  and  French  for 
Greek  in  the  A.  B.  degree.  For  1908-09  this  course  comprised 
an  elementary  grammar  and  reader,  with  daily  written  and  oral 
exercises  in  parsing  and  in  translation  from  English  into  Ger- 
man.    Three  hours  per  week.     Prof.  Morris  and  Mr.  DuBose. 

2.  German  2  continues  the  work  of  German  1,  and  completes 
the  requirement  for  entrance  given  on  page  2  6.  The  course  con- 
sists of  translation  of  simple  texts,  with  completion  of  grammar, 
accompanied  by  constant  parsing,  and  exercises  in  both  speaking 
and  writing  German.  Three  hours  per  week.  Prof.  Morris  and 
Mr.  DuBose. 

3.  German  3  consists  of  extensive  translation  of  intermediate 
texts,  with  written  and  oral  exercises  based  upon  them.  Three 
hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Freshmen.  Prof.  Morris  and  Mr. 
DuBose. 

4.  German  4  consists  of  an  outline  of  the  History  of  German 
Literature  with  extensive  readings  from  the  authors  mentioned. 
Oral  and  written  exercises  continued.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Optional  for  Sophomores.     Prof.  Morris. 

5.  German  5  is  an  elementary  course  offered  as  one  of  the 
Junior  language  options.  After  an  oral  introduction  of  several 
weeks,  given  exclusively  in  German,  the  class  takes  up  a  gram- 
mar or  method  book  and  works  carefully  through  all  the  exer- 
cises, both  oral  and  written.  Conversation  is  also  continued  with 
the  aid  of  such  text  books  as  Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erzahlun- 
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gen,  Wesselhoeft's  German  Exercises,  Carruth's  Reader,  Stern's 
Studien  und  Plaudereien  or  Newson's  First  German  Book.  Three 
hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Juniors.     Prof.  Morris. 

6.  German  6  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  course.  The 
class  translates  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  prose  texts.  Most  of 
this  work  is  done  outside  of  the  class  room,  but  a  careful  exami- 
nation is  held  on  each  book  when  completed.  Practice  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  German  continues  throughout  the  year.  Three 
hours  per  week.     Optional  for  seniors.     Prof.  Morris. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

J.  LUSTRAT,  Professor. 
French. 

1.  French  1  is  a  course  for  beginners  who  are  conditioned 
in  French  and  wish  to  substitute  both  French  and  German  for 
Greek.  The  course  consists  of  careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  the  study  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs, 
the  inflection  and  use  of  personal  pronouns,  the  rudiments  of 
syntax,  dictation,  easy  exercises  of  translation  from  English  into 
French,  conversation,  and  the  reading  of  about  2  75  duodecimo 
pages  of  easy  prose.     Three  hours  per  week. 

2.  French  2  is  the  continuation  of  course  1,  for  students 
who  are  conditioned  in  French  and  wish  to  substitute  both 
French  and  German  for  Greek.  It  will  comprise  the  reading  of 
about  400  pages  of  •  easy  modern  prose,  constant  practice  in 
translating  into  French  easy  English  prose,  dictation,  short  drill 
in  grammar  and  syntax,  full  study  of  all  irregular  verbs,  and 
conversation.      Three  hours  per  week. 

3.  Study  of  grammatical  difficulties,  idioms,  and  provincial- 
isms. Compositions  and  essays  in  French.  Reading  from  600 
to  1,000  pages  of  prose  and  poetry.  Continuation  of  translation 
from  English  into  French.  Conversational  French.  Three  hours 
per  week.     Optional  for  Freshmen. 

4.  Reading  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  pages  of  standard  French, 
classical  and  modern;  compositions  and  essays  in  French;  trans- 
lation from  English  into  French;  study  of  the  classical  writers, 
with  parallel  reading  of  some  of  their  works;  study  of  French 
Literature,  through  texts  and  lectures  in  French;  conversational 
French.     Three  hours  per  week.      Optional  for  Sophomores. 

5.  French  5  is  an  elementary  course  offered  as  one  of  the 
Junior  language  options.  In  this  course  the  various  inflections, 
forms  of  words,  verbs,  regular  and  irregular,  and  constructions 
of  sentences  are  taught  from  the  beginning,  but  systematic  study 
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of  the  grammar  is  not  begun  until  the  second  half-year,  at 
which  time  reading,  translation,  and  writing  of  letters  in  French 
are  also  begun.  About  200  pages  of  easy  French  prose  are  read, 
and  there  is  practice  in  conversational  French.  Three  hours  per 
week.     Optional  for  Juniors. 

6.  French  6  is  a  continuation  of  French  5.  It  consists  of  a 
thorough  study  of  grammar  and  syntax;  translation  from  English 
into  French;  dictation;  French  composition;  the  reading  of  about 
1,000  pages  of  standard  authors,  classical  and  modern;  parallel 
reading;  and  conversational  French.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Optional  for  Seniors. 

Graduate  courses  varying  in  range  and  grading  may  be  offer- 
ed on  application,  but  candidates  for  such  courses  must  apply  for 
them  before  the  end  of  the  previous  year. 

Spanish. 

1.  Spanish  1.  Three  hours  per  week.  Introductory  Spanish 
course,  based  upon  Natural  Method  and  the  most  essential  rudi- 
ments of  grammar.  Inflections,  forms,  verbs,  and  syntax  are 
carefully  taught  from  the  beginning.  Study  of  grammatical  diffi- 
culties. Translation  from  English  into  Spanish.  Spanish  Com- 
position. Reading  of  masterpieces  of  Spanish  literature.  Parallel 
reading.  The  texts  chosen  for  reading  may  vary  from  year  to 
year. 

Graduate  courses,  varying  in  range  and  grading,  may  be 
offered  on  application,  but  candidates  for  such  courses  must  apply 
for  them  before  the  close  of  the  previous  session. 

Italian. 

Three  hours  per  week.  A  one  year  course  is  offered  in  this 
subject,  It  is  realized  that  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Italian 
can  be  acquired  by  properly  prepared  students  in  one  year.  With 
this  in  view,  reading  on  preparation  and  at  sight  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  instruction.  So  much  grammatical  work  is  done  as  may 
be  required  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  Italian  grammar 
by  Grandgent.     Other  texts  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 

RHETORIC    AND    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

R.  E.  PARK,  Jr.,  Professor. 

S.  V.  SANFORD,  Junior  Professor. 

S.   M.  SALYER,  Instructor. 

J.  S.  TILLEY,  Fellow. 

1.  Composition  and  Grammar. — The  object  of  the  first  half- 
year  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  review  of 
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the  essentials  of  English  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to  the 
analysis  of  the  English  sentence. 

The  object  of  the  second  half-year  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  some  of  the  American  and  English  classics,  and  to  give  him 
constant  practice  in  writing  English — themes,  paragraphs,  letters, 
business  forms.  For  special  students  in  the  One  Year  Course  in 
Agriculture.     Six  hours  per  week. 

2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Detailed  study  and  practice 
in  construction  and  kinds  of  composition.  This  course  will  in- 
volve continual  practice  in  writing  and  some  work  in  rhetorical 
analysis.  Lectures,  themes,  daily  exercises.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men.    Three  hours  a  week. 

3.  Outline  of  English  and  American  Literature  and  master- 
pieces of  selected  authors  studied  with  reference  to  (1)  elements 
of  literature,  (2)  species  of  literature,  (3)  historical  development. 
The  object  of  this  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  general 
view  of  the  history  and  development  of  literature,  with  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  certain  periods.  Throughout  the  course 
much  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  writing  of  essays  as  a 
means  of  training  the  student  to  appreciate  and  to  express  his 
appreciation  of  the  literature  studied.  Required  of  Sophomores. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

4.  Criticism.  The  principles  of  literary  criticism  and  the 
practical  application  of  these  principles  to  the  various  forms  of 
literature.     Optional  for  Juniors.     Three  hours  a  week,  first  term. 

5.  The  English  Romantic  Movement.  This  course  traces  the 
history  of  English  Romanticism  from  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  to  its  culmination  in  the  poetry  of  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Optional  for  Juniors.  Three  hours 
a  week,  second  and  third  terms. 

6.  Principles  of  English  Versification.  Lectures  on  Poetics. 
The  nature  of  English  verse,  from  an  aesthetic  as  well  as  a  struc- 
tural point  of  view,  with  practical  exercises  in  scanning  Eng- 
lish metres.  Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours  a  week, 
first  term. 

7.  Tennyson  and  Browning. — Readings,  class-room  study  and 
interpretation  of  texts,  and  occasional  papers  by  the  Class.  Optional 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors.     Three  hours  a  week,  third  term. 

8.  English  Prose.  Study  of  the  great  prose  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  This  course  is  designed 
especially  for  students  of  prose  composition,  to  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  Course  11.  Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three 
hours  a  week,  second  term. 
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9.  Elizabethan  Dramatists.  Readings  and  critical  study  of 
plays  of  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Johnson,  Webster,  etc.  Prepara- 
tion of  papers  on  the  sources,  structure  and  literary  qualities  of 
the  plays  read.  Optional  for  Seniors.  Three  hours  a  week,  first 
term. 

10.  The  Novel.  The  development  of  the  English  novel.  Study 
of  representative  novels.  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Haw- 
thorne and  others.  Frequent  writing  of  brief  papers  on  subjects 
involving  collateral  readings  in  the  authors  discussed.  Optional 
for  Seniors.     Three  hours  a  week,  second  and  third  terms. 

11.  Advanced  Composition  and  lihetoric.  This  course  is 
designed  for  those  students  who  have  already  acquired  a  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  working  principles  of  Rhetoric,  but  who 
wish  to  acquire  greater  ease  and  accuracy  of  expression.  Optional 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors.    Three  hours  a  week,  first  and  third  terms. 

PUBLIC    SPEAKING. 

Work  in  this  Department  is  optional  with  all  classes. 

(The  Department  of  Public  Speaking  is  at  present  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture). 

Freshman. — Declamations  and  Interpretative  Readings.  One 
hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Sophomore. — Declamation  and  Interpretative  Readings  varied 
with  practice  and  Argumentation  and  Debate,  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten.    One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Junior. — Argumentation  and  Debate,  with  practice  in  the 
writing  and  delivery  of  Orations.  One  hour  per  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Senior. — Argumentation  and  Debate  with  practice  in  the  writ- 
ing and  delivery  of  Orations.  One  hour  per  week  throughout  the 
year. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

T.   J.   WOOFTER,   Professor. 

1.  General  Psychology.  An  introductory  basic  course  giving 
a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Psychology  with  special  emphasis 
on  its  functional  and  genetic  phases.     First  half  year. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  A  course  dealing  with  such  top- 
ics as  education  as  a  science,  perception,  apperception,  memory, 
thought,  feeling  and  emotion,  the  aesthetic,  the  altruistic,  the 
field  of  will,  instinct,  imitation,  suggestion,  interest,  effort,  moral 
and  religious  education,  the  different  epochs  of  life  with  special 
emphasis  on  adolescence.     Second  half  year. 
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3.  Social  Psychology.  The  psychology  of  crowds,  of  social 
groups,  of  peoples;  the  influence  of  imitation,  suggestion,  educa- 
tion, etc. 

4.  Psychology  of  Development.  An  introduction  to  compar- 
ative and  genetic  psychology,  anthropology,  and  general  theory 
of  development. 

5.  Logic.  A  study  in  both  deductive  and  inductive  logic; 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  syllogism,  inductive  methods,  and  criti- 
cism of  fallacies.  Second  half  year.  Generally  follows  Psychology 
1. 

6.  Ethics.  A  consideration  of  the  historical,  theoretical  and 
practical  phases  of  both  individual  and  social  ethics. 

7.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  course  tracing  the  movements 
of  thought  from  the  early  Greek  period  to  the  present  time. 

8.  Philosophy  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  all  educational  theory  and  practice  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  insight  into  education  as  the  conscious  evolution  of  the 
race,  the  conscious  efforts  of  peoples  to  realize  and  perpetuate 
their  ideals.  This  will  involve  a  study  of  the  life  process  with 
the  theory  of  development  and  its  bearing  on  education. 

PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

L.  L.  HENDREN,  Professor. 
H.  K.  NICHOLSON,  Assistant. 
J.  W.  NAPIER,  Assistant. 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Text-book,  Millikan  and  Gales's  First 
Principles  of  Physics.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of 
Sophomores. 

2.  General  Physics.  A  course  embracing  Mechanics,  Sound, 
Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  Laboratory  work  will  be  re- 
quired.    Three  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

3.  Advanced  Physics.  The  first  part  of  this  course  will  be 
a  continuation  of  course  2,  and  will  take  up  the  study  of  Light. 
The  greater  part  of  the  course,  however,  will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  Electron  Theory  of  Matter  as  applied  to  the  expla- 
nation of  fundamental  physical  phenomena.  Some  laboratory 
work  will  be  required.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for 
Seniors  who  have  taken  course  2. 

4.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Text-book,  Moulton's  Introduc- 
tion to  Astronomy.  Three  hours  per  week  first  half  year. 
Optional  for  Seniors. 

Note. — A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.00  to  cover  breakage,  etc.,  will 
be  charged  for  course  2. 
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BOTANY. 

J.  M.  READE,  Professor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  Franklin  College.     Course 
1  is  optional  for  Juniors,  and  course  2  optional  for  Seniors.    For 
a  fuller  statement  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  and  option 
al  for  Seniors,  see  the  State  College  Announcement. 

1.  Introductory  Botany. — An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  main  facts  concerning  the  structure  and  vital  processes  of 
common  plants;  properly  considered,  the  botanical  half  of  a  course 
in  general  biology.  It  is  arranged  to  give  the  minimum  training 
in  the  subject  that  every  cultured  person  should  have,  and  at  the 
same  time  initiate  beginners  in  scientific  work  and  give  a  founda- 
tion for  higher  studies  to  those  who  may  elect  further.  One  lec- 
ture and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

2.  General  Plant  Morphology. — A  study  of  selected  types 
giving  a  general  survey  of  the  great  natural  groups  and  discus- 
sion of  the  special  theoretical  problems  connected  with  them. 
The  Thallophytes  furnish  such  topics  as  lines  of  descent,  life 
histories,  evolution  of  sex,  disease,  public  health;  the  Mosses  and 
Ferns  furnish  the  problems  of  alternation  of  generations  and  the 
development  of  the  flower;  while  with  the  higher  plants  are  rais- 
ed the  questions  of  the  origin  of  species,  'inheritance,  and  the 
improvement  of  cultivated  sorts.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

GEOLOGY. 

Vacant.* 

1.  General  Geology. — Three  hours  per  week,  second  half- 
year.  The  course  of  instruction  is  at  first  a  general  one,  embrac- 
ing the  study  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  minerals  and 
common  rocks,  the  decay  of  rocks,  and  the  formation  of  soils. 
Following  this  is  a  more  extended  course  of  Structural,  Dynami- 
cal, and  Historical  Geology. 
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I.      THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 


STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

D.  C.  BARROW,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor. 

A.    M.    SOULE,   B.   S.   A.,   President  and   Dean  of  the   College   of 
Agriculture. 

H.  C.  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, and  Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

C.  M.  STRAHAN,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

C.  M.  SNELLIXG,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

J.  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  German. 

J.   LUSTRAT,   Bach,   es  Lett.,   Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

R.  E.  PARK,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

J.  S.  STEWART,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

S.  V.  SANFORD,  A.  B.,  Junior  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature. 

.J.  M.  KIMBROUGH,  Jr.,  1st  Lieut.  27th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Command- 
ant of  Cadets. 

L.  L.  HENDREN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

J.  M.  READE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  B.  S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Electrical  Engin- 
eering. 

E.  L.  GRIGGS,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
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W.  O.  PAYNE,  A.,  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

H.  V.  BLACK,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

R.  P.  BROOKS,  B.  A.,  (Oxon.),  Adjunct  Professor  of  Georgia  His- 
tory and  Sociology. 

R.  P.  STEPHENS,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

R.  L.  McWHORTER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

M.    D.    DuBOSE,   A.    M.,    Instructor     in     English     Language     and 
German. 

T.  FORT,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

S.  M.  SALYER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 

(Arranged  in  the  order  of  official  seniority  of  the  professors). 

Chemistry. 

Mathematics. 

Biology. 

Civil  Engineering. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

English  Language  and  German. 

Romance  Languages. 

Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Botany. 

Electrical  Engineering. 

Geology. 

In  the  College  but  one  degree  is  given,  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  It  is  believed  that  this  degree  should  be,  in  all  cases, 
the  certificate  of  satisfactory  completion  of  a  proper  course  of 
mental  training  which,  although  given  by  divers  arrangements 
of  studies,  should  be  equally  severe,  and,  therefore,  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  title. 

During  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  a  practically  uni- 
form and  prescribed  curriculum  is  enforced,  which  includes  main; 
ly  the  fundamental  studies  esential  to  mental  culture:  the  Math- 
ematics; a  language  other  than  English;  the  English  language  in 
its  grammatical  forms,  and  Rhetoric;  History;  and  the  beginning 
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of  the  physical  sciences,  exact  and  observational.  To  these  is 
added  Drawing,  both  because  of  its  own  peculiar  and  valuable 
training,  and  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  more  advanced 
studies  in  the  physical  sciences  of  succeeding  years. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  in  addition  to  fundamental 
studies,  options  are  allowed  among  certain  appropriate  groups 
of  the  pure  and  applied  sciences.  This  plan  guarantees  to  each 
recipient  of  a  degree  a  proper  amount  of  broad  general  training, 
and  at  the  same  time  permits  a  considerable  amount  of  technical 
training  along  several  special  lines.  Examination  of  the  curricula 
will  show  that  provision  is  thus  made  for  the  general  and  special 
culture  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  chief  physical  sciences,  and 
for  specialization  in  the  technical  departments  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Architecture  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

ADMISSION   REQUIREMENTS. 

For  the  requirements  of  admission  to  the  courses  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  see  page  22. 

DEGREE. 

The  undergraduate  degrees  offered  by  the  College  of  Science 
and  Engineering  are:  Bachelor  of  Science  (General);  Bachelor 
of  Science  (Civil  Engineering);  Bachelor  of  Science  (Electrical 
Engineering);  Bachelor  of  Science  (Forest  Engineering).  Options 
must  be  selected  after  conference  with  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  President  of  the  College. 

General  provision,  applicable  to  all  courses  and  classes:  In  Phy- 
sics, Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Zoology  laboratory  -work  (txvo  hours  for 
one)  may  be  substituted  for  lecture  or  recitation  hours,  at  the  option  of 
the  professor.  One  laboratory  per  iod  of  two  hours  per  xveek  is  allow- 
ed for  each  course  of  three  hours  per  xveek. 

Note. — In  the  following  table  the  figure  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  name  of  the  study  has  reference  to  the  course  outlined 
under  that  number  in  the  statement  of  the  School  concerned, 
while  the  figure  at  the  end  of  the  line  shows  the  number  of  hours 
per  week  in  that  subject. 


\ 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   (General),     g 

Freshman.  Sophomore. 

Drawing,     6 3      Drawing,  7 / 2 

English,     2 3  v        or 

History,    2 3  Physiology   (Zoology,  1)  .  .  .  .  2 

Latin,     1 ~  3       English,    3 3 

or                                                          History,  4 3 

German,  3 3    ^Latin,    2 3 

or  or 

French,    3 3       German,     4 3 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  3 6  or 

Military  Science    1       French,    4 3 

—  -  Mathematics,    4,    6 4 

19      Physics,  5 3 

18 
Junior. 

C  Botany,    2 3 

j         or 

I.    I  Zoology,    2 3    ).  Two  required. 

Chemistry,    2 3 

[  Physics,  2,  or  6 3  J 


11. 


r  French,     5 3)^  .      _ 

j  German,    5 3  }  0ne  re(lulred- 

f  English  Literature,    "] 

TTT      I  5-6,   7-8    3    '  .     , 

IIL     )  History,   5,    6 3    \  0ne  ™W™<*- 

I  Philosophy,    1,   5 3  J 

Education,    1,    2, 3 

Latin,    3 3 

Mathematics,    8 3 

Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours,  required. 

Senior. 

f  Botany,    3,    4,   or   3,    5,   or  1 

5,    6 3  | 

T     J   Zoology,  3,  4,  or  3,  5 3  I   _,  .      _ 

l'    )   Chemistry,  4,  5-6,  8 3  (  Two  re(luired- 

|   Chemistry,  3,   6 3  , 

t  Physics,   7 3  J 


n.  { 


French,    6 4)^  .      „ 

German,    6 3  }  °ne  re(luired- 


f  Economics,    14,    15 3 

{ 

[  Philosophy,  3,  6,  or  1,  2.  .    3  j 


I   Eng.  Literature,   9,   10...    3    ' 

<   History,    8,    9 3    \  °ne    re^uired- 
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Astronomy  and  Geology.  .  3 

Education,  1,  2,  or  3,  4,  5,  3 

French,  5    3 

German,    5 3 

Italian    3 

Latin,    4 3# 

Mathematics,  9,  10 3 

Spanish 3 

Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours,  required. 

Note. — A  Senior  student  in  the  B.  S.  General  Course  may  elect 
Physics  2,  Chemistry  2,  Zoology  6  or  Botany  3,  4,  or  3,  5,  or  6, 
provided  that  at  least  one  of  his  senior  science  studies  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  Junior  course. 

The  following  arrangements  of  subjects  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  classes  of  the  General  Course  are  offered  for  the  guid- 
ance of  students.  If  other  arrangements  are  desired,  the  choice 
of  subjects  must  be  submitted  to  the  President  for  approval. 


G. 

(Math.-Phys.) 
Mathematics,   8. 
Physics,    6. 
Chemistry,    2. 


Junior. 

H. 

(Chem.-Biol.) 
Chemistry,   2. 
Botany,    2. 
or 


(Chem.-Phys.) 
Mathematics,   8. 
Physics,    6. 
Chemistry,   2. 
Elective,    from    Group 
II. 


Elective,    from    Group    Zoology,    2. 

II.  Physics,    6. 
Elective,    from    Group    Elective,    from    Group    Elective,    from    Group 

III.  II.  III. 
Elective,    from    Group 

III. 


Senior. 


G. 

(Math.-Phys.) 
Mathematics,    9,    10. 
Physics,   7. 
Botany,    3,    4,    or    3, 

5,  or  6. 

or 
Zoology,   3,   4,  or  3,   5 


H. 

(Chem.-Biol.) 
Chemistry,   4,   or   5-6. 
Botany,    3,    4,   or   3,   5, 
or  6. 
or 
Zoology,   3,   4,  or  3,  5. 
Chemistry,    3-6. 
Elective,    from    Group    Elective,    from    Group    Elective,    from    Group 

II.  II.  II. 

Elective,    from    Group    Elective,    from    Group    Elective,    from    Group 

III.  III.  III. 


(Chem.-Phys.) 
Physics,    7. 
Chemistry,   5-6. 
Botany,    3,   4,   or   3, 
or   6. 
or 
Zoology,   3,   4,  or  3,   5. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   (Civil  Engineering). 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  is 
given  on  completion  of  the  four  years  course  outlined  below. 
The  studies  required  have  been  chosen  so  that  the  student  will 
receive  a  sound,  broad  mental  development  in  addition  to  his 
special  knowledge  of  engineering.  The  instruction  in  engineering 
subjects  includes  a  large  amount  of  field  practice  and  office  draft- 
ing and  computation.  Thorough  application  of  principles  to 
designing,  laying  out,  and  erecting  engineering  structures  is 
required. 

Freshman  Sophomore. 

Drawing,     6 3  Civil   Engineering,    1 3 

English,    2 3  Drawing,  7,8 2 

History,    2 3  English,     3 3 

Mathematics,    1,    2,    3 6  Mathematics,    4,   6 4 

Physics,    5 3  Physics,    6 3 

Military  Science 1  Chemistry,    2 3 

19  18 

Junior.  Senior. 

Chemistry,  4,  5-7,  or  8 3  Astronomy    and    Geology.  .  .  3 

Civil  Engineering,  2,  3 5  Civil  Engineering,  4,  5 5 

Drawing,    9,   10 2  Drawing,    11,    12 2 

Electrical  Engineering,   1...  3  Electrical  Engineering,  3....  3 

Mathematics,    8 3  Mathematics,  9,  10 3 

16  16 

Note. — Candidates  for  this  degree  who  do  not  offer  two  years 
of  French  or  German  for  entrance  will  take  the  language  work  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years;  and  will  take  Physics  5  in 
the  Sophomore  year,  Chemistry  2  and  Physics  6  in  the  Junior 
year,  and  Chemistry  4,  5-7,  or  8  in  the  Senior  year. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (Electrical  Engineering). 

The  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  is  specially  designed  to 
give  to  those  who  contemplate  making  this  subject  their  life-work 
a  broad  and  well-rounded  academic  training,  supplemented  by  a 
course  in  Electrical  Engineering  proper,  which  is  as  full  and 
thorough  as  the  time  allowed  will  permit.  Students  are  strongly 
urged  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  electrical  work,  and  to  finish 
their  course  at  some  higher  institution,  after  which  they  are 
advised  to  enter  the  shops  of  some  electrical  company  before 
entering  upon  their  profession.  While  some  of  the  men  trained 
here   have   entered   upon   a   successful   career   in   electrical   work 
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without  studying  further  elsewhere,  we  believe  the  best  and  most 
lasting  results  will  be  obtained  by  following  the  plan  outlined 
above. 


Freshman. 

Drawing,    6 

English,     2 

History,    2 

Physics,    5 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  3 


Sophomore. 

Civil   Engineering,    1 3 

Drawing,    7,    8 2 

English,    3 3 

Mathematics,    4,    6 4 

Physics,    6 3 


Military  Science    1       Chemistry,    2 3 


19 


Junior. 

Chemistry,  4,  5-7,  or  8 3 

Civil  Engineering,  2,3 5 

Electrical  Engineering,   1,   2,  5 

Mathematics,     8 3 


18 


Senior. 

Astronomy   and   Geology.  ...  3 

Civil   Engineering,    4 3 

Drawing,  11,  12 2 

Electrical   Engineering,   3,   4,  5 

Mathematics,    9,    10 3 


16  16 

Note. — Candidates  for  this  degree  who  do  not  offer  two  years 
of  French  or  German  for  entrance  will  take  the  language  work  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years;  and  will  take  Physics  5  in 
the  Sophomore  year,  Chemistry  2  and  Physics  6  in  the  Junior 
year,  and  Chemistry  4,  5-7,  or  8  in  the  Senior  year. 


CHEMISTRY. 

H.  C.  WHITE,  Professor. 

H.  V.  BLACK,  Adjunct  Professor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  the  State  College: 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and'... two  laboratory  periods,  for  three  terms. 
Text:  Remsen;  Brief e}  Course. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry;  College  Course.— Three  hours  per 
week  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for 
three  terms.  Texts:  Remsen;  Holleman-Cooper;  Text  Book  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry;  College  Course. — Three  hours  per 
week  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for 
first  and  second  terms.     Text:   Remsen;   Organic  Chemistry. 

4.  Industrial  (including  Agricultural)  Chemistry. — Three 
hours  per  week  of  lectures  and  recitations  for  three  terms.  Texts: 
Professor's  Notes;  Thorp;  Industrial  Chemistry. 

5.  Physical  Chemistry. — Three   hours   per   week   of   lectures 
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and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,   for  first  and  second 
terms.     Text:  Walker;  Physical  Chemistry. 

6.  History  of  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations,  for  third  term.  Text:  Meyer;  History  of  Chem- 
istry. 

7.  Metallurgy  and  Assaying. — Two  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and  four  laboratory  periods,  for  third  term.  Text: 
Rickett's  Assaying. 

8.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Six  laboratory  periods  per  week 
for  three  terms.  Texts:  Stoddard;  Qualitative  Analysis;  Olsen; 
Quantitative  Analysis. 

9.  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week  of  lec- 
tures and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  three  terms. 
Text:  Coblentz  and  Sadtler;  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

A  charge,  varying  from  $2.50  to  $15.00,  is  made  for  chemicals 
used  in  the  laboratories.  Necessary  apparatus  is  furnished  stu- 
dents, a  deposit  being  required  to  cover  breakage. 

Three  lecture  rooms  and  nine  laboratories,  appropriately  furn- 
ished and  equipped,  are  provided  in  Terrell  Hall,  which  is  occu- 
pied exclusively  by  the  schools  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

MATHEMATICS. 

For  courses  see  pages  54-56. 

BIOLOGY. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Professor. 

In  this  School,  the  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  ensu- 
ing year: 

1.  Animal  Physiology. — The  object  of  this  course  is  in  part 
to  give  the  student  such  knowledge  of  his  own  body  and  its  work- 
ings as  every  well  educated  man  should  have,  and  also  to  illus- 
trate the  methods  of  science.  To  these  ends,  Anatomy  and 
Histology  are  considered  as  far  as  necessary  but  special  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  functional  activities  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and 
the  conditions  necessary  for  their  healthy  activities.  Text:  Hux- 
ley's Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Optional  for  Sophomores  in  the  general  course.  Required  of  Soph- 
omores in  the  Agricultural  course. 

Note. — No  high  school  certificates  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  this 
course.  No  one  is  admitted  to  this  course  after  the  beginning  of 
the  second  term  except  after  examination  on  the  work  of  the 
first  term. 

2.  General  Invertebrate  Zoology. — This  course  is  based  upon 
the   laboratory  study  of  a  selected   series   of  types   representing 
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most  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Arthropods 
are  studied  in  the  first  term,  Mollusca,  Annulata,  and  the  smaller 
phyla  in  the  second,  and  Echinoderms.  Coelentera,  and  Protozoa 
in  the  third.  The  morphological  point  of  view  predominates,  but 
attention  is  also  given  to  physiology,  ecology,  embryology,  and 
classification,  and  in  addition,  each  group  is  made  to  illustrate 
some  important  theoretical  question  to  which  it  is  especially 
adapted.  Three  hours  weekly  with  laboratory  work  additional. 
optional  for  Juniors  and  seniors  in  the  general  course,  and  required 
of  Juniors  in  Agricultural  group  3. 

3.  General  Vertebrate  Zoology. — This  is  the  continuation  of 
course  2,  and  the  same  general  methods  prevail.  The  Protochor- 
data  are  first  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  theoretical  ques- 
tions that  they  involve,  after  which  the  various  vertebrate  classes 
are  considered,  attention  being  given  to  structure,  ecology,  class- 
ification, economic  problems,  etc.  Three  hours  weekly  during 
the  first  term  with  laboratory  work  additional.  Optional  for  Seniors 
who  have  completed  Course  2. 

4.  Morphology  of  Vertebrates. — In  this  course  attention  is 
given  to  the  Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates 
as  well  as  to  the  leading  theoretical  questions  which  the  study  of 
this  group  presents.  The  laboratory  work  accompanying  con- 
sists of  additional  vertebrate  dissections  and  work  in  Histology 
and  Embryology.  Three  hours  weekly  during  second  and  third 
terms,  with  laboratory  work  additional.     Optional  for  seniors. 

5.  Animal  Physiology. — This  course  is  planned  for  students 
who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  elementary  Physiology,  equal  in 
scope  to  that  given  by  course  1,  and  who  have  in  addition  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  Physics  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Special 
topics  are  taken  up  for  fairly  exhaustive  treatment,  and  the  effort 
is  made  to  bring  the  student  into  touch  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  the  subject.  The  laboratory  work  consists  in  part  of 
Physiological  Chemistry,  and  in  part  of  Experimental  Physiology. 
Three  hours  weekly  with  laboratory  work  additional  during  the 
second  and  third  terms.     Optional  for  Seniors. 

Xote. — Seniors  taking  Agricultural  group  3  are  required  to 
take  courses  3  and  5.  Other  Seniors  who  have  completed  courses 
1  and  2  may  take  either  3  and  4,  or  3  and  5. 

6.  Advanced  Animal  Physiology. — This  course  is  based  upon 
Howell's  Text  Book  of  Physiology,  supplemented  by  the  reading 
of  selected  portions  of  other  works,  and  original  sources  in  cur- 
rent physiological  journals.  In  addition  to  this  is  laboratory 
work  in  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Physiology. 
Three  hours  weekly  with  six  hours  laboratory  work.  Rated  as  a 
Graduate  Major. 
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Laboratory  Work. — The  department  possesses  special  labora- 
tories for  each  of  the  courses  given,  (see  page  17),  and  good 
progress  has  been  made  toward  their  equipment.  The  apparatus 
for  general  microscopical  work  and  Histology  is  nearly  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  getting 
together  apparatus  for  experimental  work  in  Animal  Physiology. 

By  special  action  of  the  faculty,  an  extra  laboratory  period 
of  two  hours  weekly  is  required  of  each  student  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  classes  in  addition  to  the  three  hours  of  class  room 
work.  Extra  time  for  laboratory  work  is  secured  whenever  need- 
ed for  an  entire  class  by  substituting  a  two  hour  laboratory  period 
for  a  class  hour.  The  laboratories  are  open  daily  from  9  A.  M. 
to  5  P.  M.,  and  students  having  the  time  and  inclination  are  en- 
couraged to  devote  extra  time  to  their  work. 

A  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged  for  each  laboratory  course,  for 
which  the  student  is  furnished  a  microscope  and  everything 
needed  except  dissecting  instruments  and  drawing  materials. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

C.  M.  STRAHAN,  Professor. 

E.  L.  GRIGGS,  Adjunct  Professor. 

The  School  of  Civil  Engineering  offers  instruction  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Free-hand  and  Mechani- 
cal Drawing,  and  endeavors  to  aid  students  in  becoming  skillful 
draftsmen,  accurate  surveyors,  careful  designers  and  practical 
constructors.  The  instruction  by  text  book  and  lectures  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  large  amount  of  field  practice  and  original  work 
by  the  students. 

The  courses  of  this  school  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Civil  Engineer  and  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer.  The 
courses  offered  are  as  follows: 

1.  Elementary  Surveying. — An  introductory  course  including 
the  use,  care  and  adjustment  of  instruments,  and  the  methods  of 
land  surveying  by  chain  alone,  by  compass  and  by  transit;  the 
methods  of  platting  and  computing  areas;  the  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle;  problems  in  parting  off  and  dividing  up  land, 
and  leveling;  plane  table  and  stadia  surveying,  and  the  use  of 
the  solar  transit.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Sophomores 
in  Civil  Engineering,  Forest  Engineering  and  Agricultural  courses. 
Text:   Barton's  Surveying. 

2.  Road  Engineering. — Methods  of  reconnoissance,  pre- 
liminary and  location  surveys;  cross-sectioning,  computations, 
and   estimates,   and   the  various  other  problems  involved   in  the 
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complete  engineering  of  railways.*  Also  a  practical  study  of 
highway  and  street  construction.  Five  hours  per  week,  first 
half  year.  Required  of  Junior*  in  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering 
courses.     Text:   Searles's  Field  Engineering.     Lectures. 

3.  Material  and  Construction. — A  course  of  lectures  upon 
the  various  materials  of  Engineering,  their  occurrence,  prepara- 
tion, properties,  use  and  testing;  building  construction,  and  the 
superintendance  of  building  operations;  and  highway  construction. 
Five  hours  per  week,  second  half  year.  Required  0/  Junior*  in  Civil 
and  Electrical  Engineering  courses.     Lectures. 

4.  Hydraulics. — A  course  in  theoretical  and  practical  hydraul- 
ics, following  Merriman's  text.  Two  hours  per  week.  Required  of 
seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 

5.  General  Engineering. — A  comprehensive  course  for  ad- 
vanced students  covering  various  fields  of  Civil  Engineering.  It  em- 
braces applied  mechanics,  water  supply,  sewerage  and  sanitary 
engineering;  heating  and  ventilation;  foundations;  roofs  and 
bridges;  the  strength  of  materials,  and  the  determination  of 
stresses  by  analytical  methods.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required 
of  seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course.  Text:  Lanza's  "Applied 
Mechanics,"  Lectures. 

6.  Linear  Drawing  and  Projections. — The  first  part  of  this 
course  includes  the  construction  of  simple  geometrical  figures, 
designed  to  teach  the  use  of  the  instruments  and  habits  of  neat- 
ness and  precision.  The  work  in  projection  follows.  The  course 
is  illustrated  by  models,  and  written  examinations  are  held  at 
intervals.  Practice  in  lettering  is  given  throughout  the  course. 
With  this  course  are  given  also  two  hours  per  week  of  free-hand 
drawing.  Six  hours  per  week.  Required  ejf  Freshmen.  Text: 
"Elements  of  Drawing,"  Strahan  and  Griggs. 

7.  Descriptive  Geometry. — This  course  is  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  Course  6  or  its  equivalent.  The  problems  are 
drawn,  inked  and  lettered  on  sheets  of  uniform  size.  Recitations 
and  demonstrations  once  a  week.  Four  hours  per  week,  first  half 
year.  Required  of  Sophomores  in  Engineering  courses.  Text:  Church's 
Descriptive  Geometry  and  problems. 


*During  the  spring  of  each  year  the  professor  and  members 
of  the  three  higher  classes  go  into  camp  and  spend  considerable 
time  in  locating  a  railroad.  The  corps  is  organized  strictly,  and  its 
members  go  through  all  the  actual  work  of  reconnoissance,  pre- 
liminary and  location  surveys.  They  make  up  the  proper  draw- 
ings and  estimates  for  the  routes  surveyed,  and  design  trestles 
and  bridges  for  water  course  crossings. 
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8.  Advanced  Descriptive  Geometry. — Shades  and  Shadows. 
Pour  hours  per  week,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Sophomores  in 
Engineering  courses.     Text:   Church's  Descriptive  Geometry. 

9.  Topographical  Drawing. — Topographical  map  of  a  prac- 
tice survey  on  an  elaborate  scale.  Four  hours  per  week,  first 
half  year.     Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 

10.  Perspective  Drawing. —  (a)  An  elaborate  perspective 
drawing  in  colors,  of  some  building;  or  (b)  a  machine  or  some 
engineering  structure,  done  on  an  equally  elaborate  scale.  Four 
hours  per  week,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil 
E  ng in cerin g  co u rse. 

11.  Graphic  Statics. — A  course  in  determination  of  stresses 
and  strains  in  structures,  by  graphical  methods.  Four  hours  per 
week,  first  half  year.  Text:  Hoskin's  "Graphic  Statics."  Required 
of  Seniors  in  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses. 

12.  Detail  and  Design. — Practice  in  designing  and  detailing 
roofs,  bridges,  trestles  and  engineering  structures.  Four  hours 
per  week,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  and 
Electrical  Engineering  courses. 

13.  Architecture. — A  combined  text-book  and  lecture  course 
in  Architectural  History.  Lectures  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
Practicums  and  sketches  from  memory  required.  Three  hours 
per  week.  Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering 
courses. 

(a)  First  half  year:  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek, 
Early  Christian,  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  styles. 

(b)  Second  half  year:  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles,  the 
several  Revivals  and  Modern  Architecture. 

14.  Ornament. — A  practical  course  in  Architectural  Decora- 
tion. Lectures  on  historic  motives.  Exercises  in  designing  ceil- 
ings, friezes,  doorways,  etc.  Two  hours  per  week.  Optional  for 
Juniors  and  Seniors   in   Civil    Engineering  courses. 

15.  Design. — A  course  in  Architectural  Designing,  including 
the  use  of  the  orders,  Romanesque  and  Gothic  forms,  carpentry 
and  specifications,  and  problems  in  modern  design.  Optional  for 
Seniors   in    Civil   Engineering  courses.     Two  hours  per  week. 

16.  Special  United  States  Survey  Course. — A  course  for  ap- 
plicants for  positions  in  the  various  Government  Survey  Corps. 
Two  hours  per  week.  Open  to  special  students  sufficiently  pre- 
pared in  the  general  engineering  subjects. 

Graduate  Courses. — For  the  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer  and 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer  the  applicant  pursues  advanced  courses, 
having  in  view  the  special  branch  of  the  profession  which  he  in- 
tends to  follow.  Original  investigation  is  made  a  prominent 
feature  in  these  courses. 

Note. — For  schedule  of  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering,  see  page  74. 
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HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

For  courses  see  pages  58-60. 

LATIN. 

For  courses  see  pages  60-61. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  GERMAN. 

For  courses  see  page  62-63. 

Note. — If  German  is  taken  instead  of  Latin,  courses  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  will  be  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (Gen- 
eral). 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

For  courses  see  pages  63-64. 

Note. — If  French  is  taken  instead  of  Latin,  courses  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  will  be  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
(General). 

RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

For  courses  see  pages  64-66. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 

For  course  see  page  66. 

PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

L.  L.  HENDREN,  Professor. 
H.  K.  NICHOLSON,  Assistant. 
J.  W.  NAPIER,  Assistant. 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  Franklin  College  courses  for  which 
see  page  67. 

4.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Text-book,  Moulton's  Introduction 
to  Astronomy.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  half  year.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  the  Electrical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Agricul- 
tural courses.     Optional  for  all  others. 

5.  General  Physics. — A  course  of  college  grade  covering  the 
whole  subject.  Text-book,  Crew's  General  Physics.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Plane  Trigonometry  is  a  necessary  entrance  requirement 
for  this  course.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation,  and  two  hours 
per  week  laboratory  work.  Required  of  all  Sophomores  in  the  B.  S. 
courses. 
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6.  General  Physics. — In  this  course  some  of  the  more  funda- 
mental principles  in  Physics  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  and  the 
recitation  and  class  work  will  be  grouped  around  the  discussion  of 
a  number  of  laboratory  experiments.  Text-books:  Millikan's  Me- 
chanics, Molecular  Physics  and  Heat;  Millikan  and  Mill's  Electric- 
ity, Sound  and  Light.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation  and  two 
hours  per  week  laboratory.  Required  of  Juniors  in  the  Electrical 
and  Civil  Engineering  courses;  optional  for  all  others. 

7.  Advanced  Physics. — The  same  course  as  Physics  3,  Frank- 
lin College.     Three  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Seniors. 

Note. — A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.00  to  cover  breakage  will  be 
charged  for  courses  5  and  6. 

BOTANY. 

J.  M.  READE,  Professor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  the  State  College.  Courses 
1  and  2  are  optional  for  Sophomores  and  Juniors  respectively. 
Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  6  are  optional  for  Seniors.  Course  1  is  foun- 
dation work  and  is  practically  prerequisite  to  further  work  in 
botany.  Courses  1  and  2  represent  the  minimum  that  every  one 
ought  to  have  who  qualifies  in  science  and  will  be  found  the 
minimum  needed  by  those  who  go  out  to  fill  positions  as  teachers 
of  general  or  applied  science  in  high  schools  and  agricultural 
schools.  To  advanced  students  the  flora  of  Georgia  offers  an  in- 
viting field  rich  in  problems  of  interest  and  significance. 

1.  Elementary  Botany. — An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  main  facts  concerning  the  structure  and  biology  of  common 
plants.  The  work  is  arranged  to  give  the  student  at  once  an 
introductory  synopsis  of  the  whole  field  and  to  initiate  him  into 
scientific  work.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly 
throughout  the  year. 

2.  General  Plant  Morphology. — A  study  of  selected  types 
giving  a  general  survey  of  the  great  natural  groups  and  discus- 
sion of  the  special  theoretical  problems  connected  with  them. 
The  Thallophytes  furnish  such  topics  as  lines  of  descent,  life 
histories,  evolution  of  sex,  disease,  public  health;  the  Mosses  and 
Ferns  furnish  the  problems  of  alternation  of  generations  and  the 
development  of  the  flower;  while  with  the  higher  plants  are 
raised  the  questions  of  the  origin  of  species,  inheritance,  and 
the  improvement  of  cultivated  sorts.  Two  lectures  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Mycology. — A  general  account  of  the  morphology  and  biol- 
ogy of  the  Fungi.  Special  attention  is  given  to  kinds  which  are 
of  importance  to  agriculture  and  manufactures  as  associated  with 
plant  diseases,  soil  fertility,  the  decay  of  timbers;   and  to  kinds 
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edible   and  poisonous.      One   lecture   and   two   laboratory   periods 
weekly  during  the  first  half  year. 

4.  Plant  Diseases. — An  information  course  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  requiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  diseases  of  the  more  important  crops  are  taken  up  and 
discussed  as  to  their  cause,  methods  of  control,  and  literature. 
One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year. 

5.  Plant  Physiology. — A  series  of  laboratory  experiments 
dealing  with  the  principal  phases  of  plant  activity,  absorption, 
transpiration,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  growth,  and  irritability, 
together  with  assigned  reading  and  conferences.  Two  laboratory 
periods  weekly  during  the  second  half  year. 

6.  Plant  Histology. — This  course  deals  with  cell  structure, 
cell  problems,  and  the  organization  of  cells  into  tissues  and  or- 
gans. At  the  same  time  it  gives  valuable  training  in  microscopical 
methods.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly  through- 
out the  year. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus. — A  study  of  the 
theory  of  direct  currents  and  their  application  to  electrical  ma- 
chinery and  engineering  auxiliaries — meters,  storage  batteries, 
transmission  lines,  distribution  systems,  electric  lights,  etc.  Three 
lecture  and  quiz  periods  and  one  double  period  in  the  laboratory 
each  week.  The  laboratory  work  is  partly  in  electrical  measure- 
ments (supplementing  the  Physics  course  in  electrical  measure- 
ments), and  partly  in  dynamo  operating  and  testing.  The  course 
includes  also  a  large  number  of  problems,  which  all  students  are 
required  to  work  and  file  each  week  for  grading  by  the  instructor. 
Texts:  Franklin  &  Esty's  "Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering — 
Direct  Currents,"  and  Sever  &  Townsend's  "Laboratory  and  Factory 
Tests  in  Electrical  Engineering."  Required  of  Juniors  in  the  Civil 
Engineering,  and  the  Electrical  Engineering  courses. 

2.  (a)  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants. — A  study  of 
Prime  Movers  and  Power  Plant  Auxiliaries — Steam  engines  and 
boilers,  steam  turbines,  gas  and  oil  engines,  water  wheels  and 
windmills,  condensers,  economizers,  feed  water  heaters,  pumps, 
piping,  etc.  The  course  will  include  visits  to  plants  where  the 
various  types  of  prime  movers  are  found  in  operation.  Labora- 
tory work  with  steam,  gas,  and  gasoline  engines  will  be  required. 
Two  hours  per  week,  first  and  second  terms.  Required  of  Juniors  in 
the  Electrical  Engineering  course. 
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(Z>)  Illuminating  Engineering. — A  study  of  the  different  types 
of  lights,  their  qualities,  efficiencies,  cost  of  operation  and  installa- 
tion. The  control  and  distribution  of  light.  Types  of  reflectors 
and  diffusers  and  their  effect  on  distribution  and  cost. 
Photometric  tests  of  arc  lights,  naming  arcs,  incandescent  elec- 
tric, Welsbach  mantels,  etc.,  and  efficiency  tests  will  be  made. 
Two  hours  per  week  for  the  third  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  the 
Electrical  Engineering  coarse. 

3.  Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus — Alternating  Cur- 
rents.— A  continuation  of  course  1.  A  study  of  the  theory  of 
alternating  currents  and  their  application  to  electrical  machinery 
and  engineering  auxiliaries:  transformers,  meters,  lights,  trans- 
mission lines,  distributing  systems,  etc.  Three  lecture  and  quiz 
periods  and  one  double  period  in  the  laboratory  each  week.  The 
course  includes  also  a  large  number  of  problems,  which  all  stu- 
dents are  required  to  work  and  file  each  week  for  grading  by  the 
instructor. 

Texts:  Franklin  &  Esty's  "Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering 
— Alternating  Currents,"  and  Sever  &  Townsend's  "Laboratory 
and  Factory  Tests  in  Electrical  Engineering."  Required  of  Seniors 
in  the  Civil  Engineering  and  the  Electrical  Engineering  courses. 

4.  (a)  Electric  Power  Distribution. — A  course  based  on  Dr. 
Louis  Bell's  text  bearing  that  title,  and  supplemented  by  labora- 
tory tests  in  the  Dynamo  Laboratory,  and  by  a  thorough  study  of 
the  water  power  and  the  steam  plants  and  the  system  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  Athens  Electric  Railway  Co.  Two  hours  per  week, 
first  and  second  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in  the  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing course. 

(b)  Electric  Railways. — Plotting  of  train  operation  curves. 
Construction  of  car  schedule.  Study  of  cars,  motors,  brakes, 
sub-stations,  construction,  etc.  From  time  to  time  throughout 
the  course  the  class  assembles  at  the  car  barn  of  the  Athens 
Electric  Railway  Co.,  where  details  of  cars,  motors,  car  equip- 
ment, etc.,  are  studied. 

5.  Electrical  Enginering. —  (Graduate  Course).  An  advanced 
course  of  study  of  alternating  current  phenomena  with  laboratory 
investigation,  based  on  Bedell  and  Crehore's  "Alternating  Cur- 
rents"; Steinmetz's  "Alternating  Current  Phenomena";  McAllis- 
ter's "Alternating  Current  Motors,"  and  selections  from  the 
"Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers," 
together  with  an  investigation  and  study  of  the  systems  of  electri- 
cal generation  and  distribution  in  and  about  Athens. 

GEOLOGY. 

For  courses  see  page  68. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  was  organized  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
passed  July  21st,  1906.  This  institution  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  which  was 
founded  as  a  coordinate  department  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
on  May  1,  1872,  upon  the  transference  of  the  funds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  Georgia's  interest  in  the  landscrip  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  University.  Its  further  endowment  was  made  possible 
from  time  to  time  by  additional  appropriations  provided  through 
the  generosity  of  the  federal  government.  The  State,  however, 
realizing  that  agriculture  represented  its  principal  industry,  de- 
cided by  legislative  enactment  to  differentiate  and  endow  the 
work  of  the  Agricultural  College  in  order  that  it  might  more 
fully  serve  the  chief  interest  of  all  the  people. 

The  preamble  to  the  Conner  Bill  contains  the  following  state- 
ment, which  sets  forth  fully  the  reasons  for  enlarging  the  work 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  along  both  educational  and 
research  lines:  "Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  of  the 
State,  and  the  main  source  from  which  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  State  must  come.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  great 
value  of  agricultural  education  in  permanently  improving  the 
soil,  multiplying  its  yield  and  increasing  the  value  of  its  prod- 
ucts. There  is  a  growing  demand  by  the  people  of  the  State 
for  agricultural  education,  and  for  the  practical  benefits  of 
scientific  research  in  this  line,  and  for  improved  methods  in 
farming."  The  law  provides  that  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  separate  Board  of  Trustees, 
consisting  of  eleven  men,  three  selected  from  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  proper,  three  from  the  directors  of  the  Georgia 
Experiment  Station,  including  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
and  five  from  the  State  at  large.  The  Board  has  the  same  func- 
tions and  exercises  the  same  authority  as  that  of  trustees  of 
similarly  organized  and  coordinated  divisions  of  the  University, 
but  is  subject,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  to  the  general  control  of  the  University  Trus- 
tees. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  University: 

J.  W.  Bennett,  Waycross.  Term  expires   1910. 

J.  T.  Newton,  Madison.  Term  expires   1911. 

D.  M.   Hughes,  Danville.  Term  expires   1912. 

From  the  Experiment  Station  Board: 

L.  G.  Hardman,  Commerce.  Term  expires   1914. 

T.  G.  Hudson,  Atlanta.  Term  expires   1914. 

R.  C.  Neely,  Waynesboro.  Term   expires   1910. 

From  the  State  at  Large: 

J.  J.  Conner,  Cartersville.  Term  expires  1912. 

J.  L.  Hand,  Pelham.  Term   expires  1910. 

L.  H.  O.  Martin,  Middleton.  Term  expires  1910. 

A.  J.  McMullan,  Hartwell.  Term  expires  1910. 

J.  A.  Thrash,   Greenville.  Term  expires  1912. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

J.   J.    CONNER,    President. 

A.  L.  HULL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

A.  M.  SOULE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  Hardman,  Newton,  and  Martin. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


STAFF  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  LL.   D.,  Chancellor. 

A.  M.  SOULE,  B.  S.  A.,  President;  Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes. 

A.  AKERMAX,  A.   B.,  M.   F.,  Professor  of  Forestry. 

J.  R.  FAIN,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

M.  P.  Jarnagin,  B.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

R.  J.  H.  DeLOACH,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Cotton 
Industry. 

T.  H.  McHATTOX,  B.  S.,  Sc.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Horticul- 
ture. 

L.  C.  HART,  B.  S.,  E.  E.,  Instructor  in  Farm  Mechanics. 


H.  C.  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

J.   P.   CAMPBELL,  Ph.   D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

C.  M.  STRAHAX,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSOX,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

C.  M.  SXELLIXG,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

J.  MORRIS,  A.   M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  German. 

J.  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

R.  E.  PARK,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish Literature. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

J.  S.  STEWART,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

J.  M.  KIMBROUGH,  1st.  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  A.,  Commandant. 

S.  V.  SAXFORD,  A.  B.,  Junior  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature. 

L.  L.  HEXDREX,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

J.  M.  READE,  B.  S.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

E.  L.  GRIGGS,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

U.  H.  DAVEXPORT,  B.  S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

R.  P.  STEPHEXS,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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H.  V.  BLACK,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

R.  P.  BROOKS,  B.  A.,  (Oxon),  Adjunct  Professor  of  Georgia 
History  and  Sociology. 

R.  L.  McWHORTER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

W.  O.  PAYNE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science. 

M.  D.  DuBOSE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English  Language  and 
German. 

S.  M-.  SALYER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Lit- 
erature. 

T.  FORT,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 


D.  BURNET,  Librarian. 

SARAH  A.  FRIERSON,  Assistant  Librarian. 

J.  K.  GILES,  Library  Fellow. 


C.   B.  GRIFFITH,  Instructor  in  Cotton  Grading. 
B.  A.  CRANE,  Instructor  in  Cotton  Grading. 
J.  W.  NAPIER,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
H.  K.  NICHOLSON,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
F.  VON  SPRECKEN,  Assistant  in  Drawing. 


A.  L.  HULL,  A.  M.,  Registrar. 

P.   O.   VANATTER,   Superintendent  of  Field   Demonstrations. 

A.  P.  WINSTON,  Farm  Foreman. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  constitutes  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  University  system,  and  while  it  has  certain 
buildings,  lands  and  equipment  set  aside  for  the  special  use  of 
its  corps  of  instructors  and  students,  its  work  in  general  is  closely 
associated  with  the  University  proper,  so  that  agricultural  stu- 
dents enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  a  great  university  system 
affords.  These  advantages  include  instruction,  advice  from  the 
professors  in  other  colleges,  use  of  the  general  libraries  and 
scientific  laboratories,  and  membership  in  the  various  class  and 
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society  organizations.  This  is  most  desirable,  since  classroom 
training  is  but  a  part  of  a  man's  education. 

The  grounds  of  the  Agricultural  College  proper  are  situated 
about  a  half-mile  from  the  present  center  of  the  University. 
The  new  agricultural  hall  was  dedicated  on  January  18th,  1909, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  It  occupies  a  most  commanding 
location  on  Compton  Hill,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  greater 
campus.  The  building  is  2  64  feet  long  by  72  feet  wide,  three 
stories  in  height,  beautifully  proportioned,  and  is,  architectur- 
ally, a  very  pleasing  and  imposing  structure.  It  is  constructed 
of  cream  colored  pressed  brick,  Bedford  limestone  being  used 
for  the  foundation,  with  terra  cotta  trimmings  in  designs  sym- 
bolical of  the  purpose  to  which  the  building  is  devoted.  The 
roof  projects  so  as  to  form  wide  eaves  and  is  covered  with  red 
tile.  The  building  contains  60,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
is  designed  especially  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  con- 
duct of  research  work,  the  two  ends  to  which  it  was  dedicated. 
It  contains  sixty  large  rooms,  and  few  buildings  devoted  to 
agricultural  instruction  afford  better  facilities  for  the  work. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  administration  offices,  and  for 
suites  of  rooms  containing  offices,  private  laboratories,  class 
rooms,  and  student  laboratories  for  the  departments  of  agronomy, 
animal  husbandry,  dairy  husbandry,  cotton  industry,  horticulture, 
farm  mechanics,  veterinary  medicine,  bacteriology,  entomology, 
and  agricultural  chemistry.  Besides  these  ten  suites  of  rooms, 
there  are  four  large  class  rooms,  a  library  and  reading  room,  and 
an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  four  hundred.  The  build- 
ing is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity,  and  will  have 
the  necessary  refrigerating  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  products,  and  the  investigation  of  plant  and  animal  dis- 
eases. 

When  properly  equipped  it  will  provide  suitable  quarters  for 
the  students  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  those  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  its  work,  the  lack  of  which  in  the  past 
has  been  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  failure  of  agri- 
cultural education  to  make  greater  progress. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  formation  of  an  agri- 
cultural library.  A  large  number  of  herd,  flock,  and  stud  books 
of  the  leading  breeders  associations  have  been  secured.  Special 
sets  of  reference  books  for  the  use  of  students  have  been  pur- 
chased, and  works  of  general  interest  on  agriculture,  animal  hus- 
bandry,  horticulture,    cotton   industry,   and    farm   mechanics   are 
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being  added  as  rapidly  as  finances  will  permit.  Already  there 
are  between  1,500  and  2,000  books  and  pamphlets  available, 
while  the  leading  agricultural  papers  and  the  best  scientific 
journals  are  received  as  exchanges,  and  enable  the  student  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  agricultural  thought  and 
investigation  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  importance  of  the 
library  and  its  value  as  an  adjunct  in  the  training  of  the  student 
is  fully  appreciated,  and  it  is  kept  open  on  this  account  as  much 
of  the  time  as  possible,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  use  it 
freely. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  success  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  will 
depend  largely  on  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  the  training 
provided  in  the  various  laboratories.  Much  care  has  therefore 
been  taken  in  the  provision  of  ample  laboratory  facilities,  and 
the  endeavor  has  been  made  to  equip  the  laboratories  with  the 
latest  and  best  scientific  apparatus.  Below  will  be  found  a  brief 
description  of  those  laboratories  which  have  been  furnished  and 
are  ready  for  use  at  the  present  time.  It  is  hoped  that  the  re- 
maining laboratories  can  be  equipped  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  so  that  students  attending  the  College  next  fall  may 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  special  training  which  they  are  designed 
to  provide. 

AGRONOMY  LABORATORIES. 

Two  laboratories,  occupying  the  east  end  of  the  main  floor, 
are  used  by  the  department  of  agronomy.  One  of  these  is  fur- 
nished with  center  and  wall  desks  and  laboratory  tables  for  soil 
work.  A  complete  equipment  of  soil  tubes,  shakers,  centrifuges, 
water  baths,  and  ovens  has  been  provided  so  that  each  student 
may  work  out  the  problems  assigned  him  independently.  The 
apparatus  is  used  in  a  series  of  experiments  designed  to  give  the 
student  an  insight  into  the  physical  and  mechanical  condition 
of  the  various  types  of  soils  occurring  in  the  State. 

The  other  laboratory  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  farm  crops, 
including  seed  testing,  cereal  judging,  grasses  and  forage  crops. 
It  is  provided  with  wall  cases  for  specimens,  and  laboratory 
tables  for  the  use  of  the  students.  Various  kinds  of  seed  racks 
and  seed  testing  apparatus  constitute  a  part  of  the  equipment. 
A  sufficient  supply  of  sieves,  magnifiers,  and  microscopes  are 
available  for  the  prosecution  of  the  various  lines  of  work,  and 
ample  facilities  are  given  all  students  who  wish  to  specialize. 
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ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  LABORATORIES. 

In  the  College  building  about  seven  thousand  feet  of  floor 
space  has  been  set  aside  for  laboratories  to  be  used  in  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  instruction  in  dairying.  Sufficient  funds  have 
not  been  available  to  equip  this  department  fully  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  though  enough  apparatus  has  been  secured  to  get  the 
work  well  under  way.  In  the  butter  making  laboratory  there  are 
various  makes  of  separators,  both  hand  and  power,  which  not 
only  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  how  to  set  up  and  operate 
centrifugal  separators,  but  enable  him  to  determine  from  actual 
tests  the  make,  type,  and  capacity  of  machines  that  will  best  meet 
his  individual  needs,  both  for  factory  and  farm  dairies.  So  far 
this  laboratory  has  been  equipped  more  in  the  nature  of  a  farm 
dairy  than  as  a  centralized  creamery,  and  the  churns  and  butter 
workers  are  of  small  capacity.  Factory  machines  will  be  installed 
later. 

The  milk  testing  laboratory  is  a  well  lighted,  spacious  room, 
in  which  there  are  several  models  of  Babcock  testers,  both  hand 
and  power  design.  The  importance  of  a  rapid  and  accurate 
means  of  determining  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  skim  milk, 
whole  milk,  and  cream  has  become  duly  recognized,  and  no  one, 
either  producer  of  milk,  or  manufacturer  of  butter  and  cheese, 
can  successfully  conduct  his  business  without  being  familiar 
with  this  test.  Various  tests  for  determining  the  lactic  acid 
content  of  milk  are  available,  and  the  students  are  made  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  this  important  phase  of  successful  dairying. 
In  addition  to  the  above  tests,  facilities  are  provided  for  instruc- 
tion in  determining  the  solids  not  fat,  as  well  as  making  curd 
tests. 

In  the  cheese  making  laboratory  instruction  will  be  given  in 
making,  storing,  and  selling  the  different  American  and  Swiss 
cheeses.     This  laboratory  will  be  ready  for  use  next  year. 

In  recent  years,  under  prevailing  market  conditions,  the  ne- 
cessity for  sanitary,  wholesome  dairy  products  that  will  stand 
long  storage  and  transportation  by  rail  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  pasteurization  of  milk  and  cream  has  become 
one  of  the  important  branches  of  the  dairy  industry.  For  this 
reason  a  separate  pasteurizing  laboratory  has  been  provided 
in  the  dairy  department. 

In  the  production  of  palatable,  sanitary  dairy  products  which 
will  command  the  highest  prices  on  the  open  market,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  producer  have  some  means  of  controlling  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  during  different  stages  while  it  is  be- 
ing prepared  for  the  consumer,  or  in  the  ripening,  storing,  and 
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holding  of  the  different  dairy  products.  Ample  refrigerators 
have  been  provided  for  conducting  experimental  work  along  these 
lines. 

Herd,  flock,  and  stud  books  of  most  of  the  leading  breeders' 
associations  have  been  secured,  so  that  the  students  are  famil- 
iarized with  the  different  methods  and  forms  of  tabulating  and 
keeping  pedigrees.  These  books  are  used  as  a  supplement  to  the 
work  in  animal  breeding,  in  familiarizing  students  with  the  com- 
binations of  blood  lines  that  have  gone  to  produce  the  highest 
type  of  animal. 

On  the  College  farm  several  breeds  of  live  stock  are  main- 
tained. Accurate  records  of  their  feed  and  production  are  kept, 
and  the  various  experiments  in  breeding  and  feeding  supple- 
ment and  verify  the  work  given  in  the  laboratory  and  class 
room. 

HORTICULTURAL  LABORATORIES. 

There  are  three  laboratories  in  this  department.  A  student 
laboratory  and  a  private  laboratory  are  in  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege building,  and  the  third,  a  spraying  laboratory,  is  in  process 
of  construction  on  the  horticultural  grounds,  which  are  located 
about  two  hundred  yards  southeast  of  the  building.  The  stu- 
dents' laboratories  will  accommodate  about  thirty  men,  and  are 
rapidly  being  fitted  up  with  the  necessary  apparatus.  The  pri- 
vate laboratory,  containing  a  culture  room,  fume  hoods,  and 
other  essential  fixtures,  is  reserved  for  research  work  pertaining 
directly  to  horticulture.  In  the  office  of  the  department,  which 
connects  the  student  and  private  laboratory,  is  a  vault  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  records  and  other  valuable  papers.  Besides  the 
above,  there  is  now  being  built  a  barn  and  tool-shed,  which  will 
afford  ample  room  for  the  storage  of  all  implements  necessary  on 
a  fruit  farm. 

COTTON  INDUSTRY  LABORATORY. 

A  systematic  study  of  cotton  fibre  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fibre  and  the  increase  in  yield,  depends  upon  labora- 
tory facilities,  and  as  the  courses  offered  in  the  department  of 
Cotton  Industry  will  be  largely  laboratory  courses,  provision  was 
made  for  every  known  facility  for  conducting  the  work.  Possibly 
it  will  be  some  time  before  all  apparatus  incident  to  the  work  can 
be  purchased,  but  the  laboratory  is  fitted  with  strictly  up-to-date 
equipment,  and  is  in  perfect  working  order.  Ample  facilities  are 
offered  for  a  study  of  the  modern  methods  of  bleaching  and 
mercerization,   and   for  experiments   in   dyeing  the  cotton   fibre; 
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for  combing  and  mounting  the  different  varieties  of  cotton  in  a 
comparative  study  of  individual  merit;  for  an  investigation  of 
the  basis  on  which  classification  and  grades  of  lint  cotton  depend; 
and  for  ascertaining  the  breaking  strength  of  the  individual 
fibres  of  all  varieties  and  grades.  For  a  study  of  the  nature  of 
cotton  fibre  the  best  and  latest  model  student  microscopes  are 
used. 

In  connection  with  this  department  there  is  also  a  research 
laboratory  to  which  graduate  and  special  students  have  access. 
This  laboratory  was  designed  to  work  out  problems  of  a  more 
general  nature  as  they  arise  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
cotton  breeding,  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  loss  in  connection 
with  milling  cotton,  and  the  like.  Located  as  it  is,  in  the  centre 
of  the  cotton  belt,  it  is  believed  that  this  laboratory  will  prove 
ideal  for  working  out  all  problems  connected  with  the  South's 
greatest  industry. 

FARM  MECHANICS  LABORATORY. 

The  farm  mechanics  laboratory  is  located  in  the  basement 
at  the  east  end  of  the  College  building.  It  is  equipped  with 
twelve  wood  working  benches,  two  Barrus  lathes,  one  a  wood 
turning  lathe  and  the  other  a  combination  wood  and  iron  turning 
lathe,  four  Buffalo  Forge  Co.'s  latest  improved  forges,  complete, 
with  coal  and  water  boxes,  and  all  necessary  forge  tools.  There 
is  also  a  full  equipment  of  agricultural  machinery. 

Each  wood  working  bench  is  fully  equipped  with  chisels,  mal- 
let, hammer,  saws,  and  all  other  tools  necessary  to  give  the 
student  a  full  knowledge  of  their  care  and  use. 

In  addition  to  the  lathes  in  the  wood  working  department, 
there  is  a  20-inch  band  saw  and  a  combination  rip  and  cut-off 
saw  table. 

The  lathes  are  the  best  that  can  be  had  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended.  A  thorough  course  in  wood  turning 
will  be  given. 

The  forge  work  will  consist  of  welding  and  tempering,  and 
the  course  will  be  extended  as  far  as  possible. 

The  agricultural  machinery  will  be  fully  studied,  and  the 
classes  are  required  to  take  apart  and  assemble  the  different 
pieces  that  go  to  make  up  the  machine  or  implement. 

With  the  two  Bostrom  &  Brady  levelling  sets  in  the  labora- 
tory the  students  are  required  to  make  surveys  of  different  plats 
of  ground  for  the  determination  of  the  best  methods  of  tile 
drainage;    also   to   run   terraces,   lines   of   levels   along   proposed 
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roadways,  and  to  plot  the  profiles  and  figure  the  proper  grades 
with  regard  to  the  cuts  and  fills. 

The  laboratory  has  a  full  line  of  plumbing  material,  and  the 
classes  will  be  required  to  assemble  and  calk  up  a  "lay  out." 

THE  COLLEGE  FARM. 

Contiguous  to  the  building  and  extending  in  the  rear  for  more 
than  a  mile  lies  the  College  farm,  consisting  of  830  acres.  This 
land  is  varied  in  character;  some  of  it  is  rough  and  broken,  while 
other  sections  are  fairly  level;  portions  are  well  wooded,  and  a 
diversity  of  soils  are  met  with.  This  is  not  objectionable  from 
one  point  of  view,  as  it  will  enable  tests  to  be  made  which  will 
be  applicable  to  the  types  of  soil  found  in  many  sections  of  the 
State. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  large  part  of  the  land  has  been 
rented  and  handled  in  a  very  careless  manner.  No  crop  rotation 
has  been  followed,  and  very  little  live  stock  has  been  kept  on 
the  farm.  As  a  result,  the  land  is  badly  eroded  in  many  places, 
and  in  poor  physical  condition.  Winter  and  summer  legumes 
are  now  being  grown  for  the  purpose  of  adding  nitrogen  and 
humus  to  the  soil.  Attention  is  being  given  to  the  construction 
of  terraces  and  drains,  and  much  loose  stone  and  trash  has  al- 
ready been  removed  from  the  land.  While  these  operations  are 
costly,  they  form  an  excellent  object  lesson  for  students  in  the 
reclaiming  of  exhausted  soils,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  farm  will  be  put  on  a  highly  satisfactory  basis  from 
both  a  physical  and  a  financial  standpoint. 

The  farm  has  been  accurately  surveyed  and  mapped;  first, 
with  the  idea  of  beautifying  it  as  fast  as  funds  become  available 
by  laying  out  the  necessary  roads  and  walks  and  locating  such 
additional  buildings  as  will  be  required  from  time  to  time  with 
due  regard  to  desirable  landscape  effects;  and  second,  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  so  that  all  the  soil  types  found 
might  be  defined  and  their  physical  characters  ascertained.  Thus 
when  experiments  are  undertaken  combining  a  physical  and 
chemical  study  of  the  soils,  results  of  accuracy  and  value  may  be 
expected. 

THE  COLLEGE  BARNS. 

The  funds  available  for  the  erection  of  barns  were  so  limited 
that  these  structures  have  been  made  very  plain,  though  sub- 
stantial. As  the  cost  of  these  buildings  is  low,  they  can  be  copied 
advantageously  by  any  farmer,  a  consideration  of  much  practical 
importance.     The  dairy  barn  is  40x70   feet,  and  contains  stalls 
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for  thirty  cows  and  seven  horses,  besides  two  box  stalls.  There 
is  also  an  office,  a  milk  room  and  a  boiler  house.  A  130-ton  silo  is 
connectd  with  the  barn  by  a  feed  mixing  and  weighing  room,  and 
there  is  ample  space  for  the  storage  of  rough  feed.  A  bull  house, 
the  necessary  paddocks  for  young  stock,  a  blacksmith  shop, 
machine  shed,  and  individual  hog  houses  have  also  been  erected 
near  the  dairy  barn. 

The  department  of  field  demonstration  has  a  barn  40x70 
feet,  which  contains  stalls,  an  implement  shed,  an  office,  and  a 
store  room  for  feed,  fertilizers  and  selected  grains.  The  upper 
floor  is  devoted  to  the  storage  of  the  special  crops  grown  on  the 
plats,  of  which  careful  records  must  be  kept  to  furnish  reliable 
data  for  the  student  and  the  farmer  alike. 

On  the  horticultural  grounds  there  is  under  construction  one 
main  barn  for  housing  the  work  stock  and  feedstuffs,  an  imple- 
ment shed,  and  a  fertilizer  mixing  and  spray  house,  which  also 
constitutes  a  laboratory  for  students. 

Barns  for  feeding  beef  cattle  and  for  horse  breeding  and 
other  purposes  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  funds  will  permit. 

THE  COLLEGE  HERDS. 

The  establishment  of  herds  and  flocks  is  a  rather  expensive 
undertaking,  and  the  limited  funds  available  made  it  necessary 
for  the  College  to  exercise  care  and  discretion  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  feature  of  its  work.  Substantial  progress  is  being 
made,  however.  Six  pure-bred  Jersey  cows  and  one  bull  have 
been  purchased,  and  in  addition  there  are  forty  grade  Jerseys 
in  the  herd.  The  Holstein  herd  consists  of  five  females,  one  bull, 
and  one  grade  heifer.  The  dairy  herd  is  thus  being  brought  up 
to  an  efficient  status  very  rapidly. 

A  herd  of  pure-bred  Tamworths  (representatives  of  the  ex- 
treme bacon  type  of  hog),  and  Berkshires  are  maintained  on  the 
farm.  Experiments  in  cross-breeding  are  now  under  way, 
as  well  as  feeding  trials  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  various 
grazing  crops  for  producing  pork  cheaply. 

A  total  of  fifteen  head  of  work  animals  are  owned  by  the 
College  farm.  These  mules  are  of  superior  excellence,  and  rep- 
resent different  types,  including  medium  heavy  plantation  mules, 
sugar  mules,  and  heavy  draft  mules.  The  department  of  animal 
husbandry  is  thus  on  a  substantial  foundation,  and  the  securing 
of  representative  breeds  of  stock  by  the  College  means  that  the 
students  are  receiving  the  best  possible  training  in  the  handling 
and  management  of  live  stock,  and  in  stock  judging.  The  stu- 
dents are  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  live  stock  kept 
on  the  farm,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  College  authorities 
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are  particularly  anxious  to  develop  a  horse  breeding  establish- 
ment and  a  herd  of  beef  animals,  which  will  include  types  of 
two  or  three  leading  breeds  adapted  to  Georgia.  All  the  breeding 
and  feeding  work  has  been  done  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  as 
the  revenue  from  the  dairy  herd  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  this 
department  can  be  expanded  with  but  little  additional  expense. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION  FIELD. 

A  field  of  twenty  acres  has  been  set  aside  for  experimental 
work.  This  area  of  land  has  been  subdivided  into  more  than 
1,000  plats,  ranging  in  size  from  1-50  to  1-10  of  an  acre. 
Through  the  medium  of  this  experimental  field  Nature  is  con- 
stantly being  asked  questions,  and  new  facts  of  interest  are  being 
brought  to  light  by  actual  field  tests;  the  value  of  principles  and 
theories  developed  through  laboratory  research  is  determined, 
and  thus  the  education  of  the  student  is  made  more  perfect  and 
complete,  since  he  not  only  receives  instruction  in  theory  in  the 
class  room,  but  has  the  underlying  scientific  principles  fully  dem- 
onstrated to  him  in  the  laboratory,  and  sees  the  actual  results 
which  follow  the  application  of  these  principles  in  farm  practice. 

Much  attention  will  be  given  in  the  demonstration  field  to 
the  development  of  strains  of  cotton,  corn,  and  other  farm  crops 
of  better  quality  than  those  ordinarily  grown.  The  relation  of 
fertilizers  to  crop  production,  the  influence  of  various  methods 
of  cultivation,  the  value  of  crop  rotations,  and  the  merits  of  new 
and  interesting  varieties  of  farm  crops  will  be  fully  tested,  and 
not  only  will  they  be  made  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  student 
body,  but  the  results  will  be  prepared  in  pamphlet  form  and  dis- 
tributed free  of  cost  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  This  feature  of 
the  work  will  thus  be  made  to  serve  several  useful  and  important 
economic  purposes,  as  well  as  to  provide  that  definite  character  of 
training  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  services  to  the  agricultural 
students. 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Cotton  Industry,  there 
will  be  special  plats  set  aside  for  conducting  experiments  in  cot- 
ton breeding,  both  by  selection  and  hybridization,  and  students 
will  be  given  opportunity  to  see  the  results  of  their  own  experi- 
ments. There  will  also  be  arranged  a  variety  test  of  all  the  lead- 
ing varieties  of  cotton,  and  during  the  growing  and  harvesting 
seasons  students  will  be  required  to  write  full  descriptions  of 
varieties,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  distinguish  one 
variety  from  another,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  the  habit  of 
studying  the  cotton  plant. 
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ORCHARDS  AND  GARDENS. 

About  thirty-five  acres  of  the  College  farm  have  been  set 
aside  for  horticultural  purposes.  The  land  is  rolling,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  acres  of  sand,  which  will  serve  well 
for  truck  crops,  the  soil  is  red  clay.  The  field  has  been  plotted 
and  a  beginning  made  upon  the  variety  orchard,  in  which  all  the 
varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  other  fruits  rec- 
ommended for  this  section  will  be  well  represented,  so  that  a  com- 
parative study  of  their  qualities  can  be  easily  made.  As  rapidly 
as  funds  will  permit,  a  truck  garden  will  be  brought  into  shape, 
experimental  plats  laid  out,  a  commercial  orchard  planted,  and 
a  plantation  of  small  fruits  started.  For  the  benefit  of  the  fruit 
growers  at  large  the  horticultural  grounds  will  serve  as  a  testing 
field  for  all  new  varieties  and  also  as  a  laboratory  in  which  to 
experiment  upon  and  demonstrate  to  the  students  all  practices  of 
orchard  and  garden  management. 

THE  COLLEGE  FOREST. 

About  150  acres  of  the  College  farm  are  under  woods.  There 
are  also  several  acres,  cleared  by  the  former  owners,  that  are 
not  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  field  crops.  The  wooded 
portions  are  being  brought  under  systematic  forest  management, 
and  the  non-agricultural  cleared  lands  are  being  reforested.  An 
excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  study  of  forestry  as 
applied  to  farm  holdings. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  CLUB. 

The  students  of  the  College  have  an  organization  of  their  own, 
known  as  the  Agricultural  Club,  which  meets  every  two  weeks  for 
the  discussion  of  various  agricultural  topics.  The  purpose  of  the 
society  is  to  obtain  drill  in  parliamentary  practice  and  in  decla- 
mation and  debate,  as  well  as  to  discuss  the  scientific  and  practical 
phases  of  many  important  agricultural  problems.  The  club  pub- 
lishes a  Quarterly,  which  is  not  only  distributed  quite  widely 
among  the  student  body,  but  is  circulated  over  the  State.  This 
publication  forms  a  desirable  medium  of  communication  between 
the  students  and  the  farmers,  and  furnishes  useful  literary  train- 
ing to  the  students  as  well. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  remarkably  low  cost  for  which  a 
man  may  take  a  full  collegiate  year  in  the  college.  By  rooming 
in  the  dormitories  a  young  man  can  live  at  the  University  almost 
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as  cheaply  as  at  home.  This  should  encourage  a  large  number 
of  young  men  to  avail  themselves  of  the  special  advantages  which 
the  four  years'  course  or  the  one  year  course  will  confer  upon 
them. 

These  expenses  are  as  follows: 

Room  rent  in  college  dormitories  $2.00  per  month.  This  in- 
cludes electric  lights,  heavy  furniture,  and  care  of  room.  The 
students  provide  fuel,  mattress,  bed  furnishings,  and  toilet  arti- 
cles. Board  in  Denmark  Dining  Hall  costs  $9.00  a  month  on  the 
cooperative  plan.  Room  rent  and  board  are  paid  monthly. 
Furnished  rooms  in  private  families  may  be  secured  for  from 
$2.50  to  $5.00  a  month  for  each  occupant. 

Laundry  will  cost  about  $1.25  a  month  and  books  about 
$10.00  a  year.  All  students  are  required  to  join  one  of  the  Liter- 
ary societies,  the  initiation  fee  being  $2.00. 

Uniform  for  the  military  department  will  cost  about  $16.00. 
This  will  last  two  or  three  years. 

In  short,  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  for  the  college 
year  of  nine  months  need  not  exceed  $150.00. 

Expenses  for  short  term  students  are  in  proportion  to  those 
for  long  course  students.  The  cost  of  attending  the  Cotton 
School  will  vary  from  $15.00  to  $25.00,  due  chiefly  to  the  varia- 
tion in  railroad  fare. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  through  its  exten- 
sion departmnt  publishes  circulars  of  information  on  pertinent 
topics  from  time  to  time.  These  circulars  are  distributed  free 
of  cost  to  farmers  residing  in  the  State.  A  series  of  educational 
bulletins  is  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  at  least  four  will 
be  distributed  during  the  year.  These  will  summarize  in  a  prac- 
tical manner  the  results  of  investigations,  for  example,  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  and  will  prove  especially  valuable  for  refer- 
ence to  all  progressive  farmers.  It  is  expected  that  this 
series  will  be  developed  from  year  to  year  until  eventually 
a  first-class  reading  course  and  farmer's  library  will  be  the  result. 
Press  bulletins  are  also  sent  out  each  month  to  all  the  papers  of 
the  State.  Thus  the  College  is  taking  an  active  part  in  endeavor- 
ing to  disseminate  the  vast  fund  of  useful  information  which 
has  accumulated  as  a  result  of  the  researches  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  within  the  last  few  years. 
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PRIZES  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  various  friends  of  agricultural 
education  the  following  scholarships  and  prizes  have  been  offered 
to  students.  The  cooperation  of  the  good  friends  who  have 
made  it  possible  to  offer  these  prizes  is  heartily  appreciated. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 
Awarded  at  Commencement,  1909. 

Junior  Scholarship,  $50.00  in  gold,  given  by  the  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  to  the  student  showing 
the  greatest  proficiency  in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the 
College  year,  1908-1909. 

Sophomore  Scholarship,  $40.00  in  gold,  given  by  the  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  College  year,  190#- 
1909. 

Freshman  Scholarship,  $25.00  in  gold,  given  by  the  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  College  year,  1908- 
1909. 

One  year  agricultural  course,  $25.00  in  gold,  given  by  the 
Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  to  the  student  showing  the  great- 
est proficiency  in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  College  year, 
1908-1909. 

$25.00  in  gold  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  student 
writing  the  best  essay  on  "The  Progress  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States." 

$50.00  in  gold,  given  by  the  Empire  State  Chemical  Co., 
Athens,  Ga.,  to  be  divided  into  three  prizes  of  $25.00,  $15.00  and 
$10.00  respectively,  for  the  best  essays  on  "The  Use,  Benefits, 
and  Application  of  Fertilizers." 

$10.00  in  gold,  given  by  the  German  Kali  Works,  New  York, 
to  the  student  writing  the  best  essay  on  "Potash  and  Other  Plant 
Foods." 

$10.00  in  gold,  given  by  the  DeLaval  Separator  Co.,  New 
York,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the 
handling  of  cream  separators. 

$10.00  in  gold,  given  by  T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons.  Richmond,  Va., 
to  the  student  in  the  one-year  agricultural  course  writing  the 
best  essay  on  "Farm  Crops." 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Four-years'  Degree  Course.  The  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  four-years'  course  are  similar  to  those  for  all  other  students 
entering  the  University. 

A  brief  summary  of  these  requirements  is  here  given: 

A  study  of  English  Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish Classics,  as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Tennyson,  3  units. 

A  study  of  Arithmetic,  High  School  Algebra  and  Plane  Geom- 
etry, 2  %   units. 

A  study  of  two  of  the  following  history  groups:  Ancient 
History,  English  History,  American  History  and  Civics,  Modern 
History,  2  units. 

A  study  of  a  foreign  language,  either  Latin,  German,  French, 
Spanish  or  Greek,  2  or  more  units. 

And  iy2  units  (of  which  three  may  be  for  agriculture),  from 
the  following:  Elementary  Physics,  Physical  Geography,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Drawing,  Agriculture,  Physiology,  Zoology,  History 
and  a  foreign  language. 

This  makes  a  total  of  fourteen  units  for  full  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class.  No  student  will  be  admitted  with  less  than  10 
of  these  units,  the  other  4  units  being  made  up  later  in  the 
course  by  outside  study  or  extra  studies. 

For  full  outline  of  entrance  studies  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  General  Catalogue  of  the  University,  or  to  the  Principal  of 
his  school. 

Students  from  Accredited  Schools  will  be  admitted  on  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  principal  covering  the  work  done.  On  work  not 
thus  certified  students  must  stand  examinations  to  determine 
their  qualification  to  carry  forward  college  work. 

Special  One-year  Course. — Students  16  years  of  age  and  over 
are  admitted  to  this  course  without  examination,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  executive  officers  of  the  college.  They  must,  of  course, 
have  a  good  common  school  education  in  order  to  benefit  by  the 
instruction  provided,  and  must  be  diligent  and  faithful  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies.  These  are  not  candidates  for  de- 
grees. 

Three-Months'  Course. — The  three  months'  course  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  one-year  course,  and  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
farmers  and  farmers'  boys  16  years  of  age  and  over  to  attend  the 
college  for  a  period  of  three  months  in  the  winter  season  when 
work  is  not  pressing,  and  obtain  a  large  amount  of  practical 
training  based  on  correct  scientific  principles  at  a  minimum  cost. 
No  entrance  examinations  are  required  for  this  course. 
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Farmers'  Short  Courses,  Cotton  School,  etc. — These  courses 
are  open  to  any  person  over  16  years  of  age  in  the  State,  hut 
are  designed  mainly  for  farmers  of  mature  years  who  cannot 
spend  more  than  ten  days  away  from  home  during  the  winter 
season.  The  cost  of  these  courses  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
they  are  intensely  practical  in  character. 

CONFERENCE  FOR  FARMERS  AND  FARMERS'  WIVES. 

An  annual  conference  is  held  during  the  month  of  January 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  farmers  and  their  wives  more 
intimately  into  touch  with  the  work  of  the  College.  The  confer- 
ence lasts  for  a  week,  and  during  that  time  a  great  variety  of 
topics  are  discussed.  The  Farmers'  Conference  is  a  modified 
school,  with  its  work  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  busy  farmer 
and  his  wife  a  pleasant  holiday  outing,  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  them  to  acquire  information  which  will  be  of  service  to 
them  throughout  the  year. 

THE   ROAD   SCHOOL. 

The  Road  School  is  designed  to  acquaint  those  charged  with 
the  construction  of  public  highways  under  the  new  convict  law 
with  the  principles  underlying  the  construction  of  good  roads. 
It  lasts  for  one  week  and  any  citizen  in  the  State  interested  in 
this  subject  will  be  permitted  to  enter  on  the  payment  of  the 
registration  fee  of  one  dollar.  The  course  offered  will  be  espe- 
cially helpful  to  road  overseers  and  county  commissioners. 

SELF  HELP. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  encourage  students  to 
work  as  much  of  their  time  as  possible  for  both  economic  and 
practical  reasons.  In  this  way  the  cost  to  the  student  may  be 
reduced  considerably,  and  his  knowledge  of  how  to  apply  scien- 
tific principles  in  farm  practice  may  be  materially  broadened.  It 
it  both  important  and  necessary  that  labor  with  the  hands  should 
be  recognized  as  honorable  and  essential  to  the  welfare  of  an 
agricultural  people. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  securing  help  from  the  Charles  McDonald  Brown 
Scholarship  Fund  as  those  in  other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  Athens.  The  interest  on  this  fund  is  lent  to  worthy 
young  men  on  condition  that  they  obligate  themselves  to  return 
it  with  four  per  cent,  interest.  Applications  for  scholarships 
should  be  made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University.      A  special 
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circular  of  information  concerning  the  fund  and  blank  forms 
of  application  will  be  supplied  on  request.  This  fund  makes  it 
possible  for  many  young  men  of  limited  means  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  which  the  College  offers  for  securing  an 
education. 

OBJECTS   OF   THE   COLLEGE. 

The  purpose  and  plan  of  the  Agricultural  College  is,  first, 
to  train  agricultural  students  in  the  sciences  pertaining  to  correct 
farm  practice  in  order  that  they  may  receive  a  thorough  and 
liberal  education;  second,  so  to  arrange  the  course  of  instruction 
that  men  of  limited  means,  opportunity,  and  education  may  re- 
ceive the  greatest  practical  benefit  by  attending  courses  of  vary- 
ing length  provided  for  in  the  College;  third,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  knowledge  among  the 
farmers  of  the  State  by  means  of  extension  teaching,  farmers' 
institutes,  and  bulletins  and  publications  of  a  popular  and  prac- 
tical nature. 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  four-years'  course  provides  for  a  liberal  and  thorough 
training  along  scientific  lines  in  agronomy,  soil  fertility,  animal 
husbandry,  dairy  husbandry,  horticulture,  farm  mechanics  and 
cotton  industry.  General  training  in  chemistry,  physics,  botany, 
biology,  English  and  mathematics  is  also  provided.  Since  the 
field  agricultural  training  is  so  broad  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  a  student  to  pursue  all  the  courses  offered  in  four  years,  cer- 
tain fundamental  studies  are  prescribed,  and  the  largest  liberty 
of  selection  commensurate  with  the  best  interests  of  the  student 
permitted.  In  this  way  the  student  is  enabled  to  select  a  course 
which  is  more  in  keeping  with  his  taste,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  can  obtain  sufficient  special  training  to  fit  him  better  for  the 
special  line  of  work  he  desires  to  pursue  upon  graduation. 

The  one-year  course  is  provided  for  men  who  have  only  a 
limited  amount  of  time  and  money  at  their  disposal,  and  who 
in  many  instances  have  not  the  fundamental  training  which 
would  enable  them  to  pursue  a  four-years'  course  of  study  ad- 
vantageously. Men  of  this  class,  however,  who  desire  to  farm 
can  improve  their  knowledge  and  ability  to  manage  farm  prob- 
lems intelligently  by  pursuing  this  course  at  a  moderate  cost. 
Naturally,  the  training  provided  for  in  this  course  is  of  a  more 
restricted  and  practical  nature,  as  its  character  and  intention 
make  necessary. 

The  three-months'   course  and   the  ten-day  courses  and   con- 
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ferences  are  provided  for  those  actually  engaged  in  farming  or 
interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  it  who  desire  to  obtain  the 
largest  amount  of  practical  knowledge  which  they  can  apply 
immediately  and  with  profit,  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  These  courses 
confer  vast  benefits  upon  all  who  pursue  them,  and  are  to  be 
commended  particularly  to  men  varying  in  age  from  25  to  60 
years  who  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  agricultural  training 
in  the  past,  and  are  therefore  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  look  for 
information  and  very  often  how  to  apply  it  successfully  even 
after  they  have  acquired  it. 

SPECIAL    COURSE    IN    COTTON    INDUSTRY. 

The  Department  of  Cotton  Industry  is  a  newly  organized  de- 
partment in  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  is  designed  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  a  cotton  growing  community.  Stu- 
dents, threfore,  who  are  desirous  of  specializing  in  the  work 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  electing  all  the  courses  of  instruct- 
ion offered  by  the  department,  provided  they  select  from  allied 
subjects  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to  meet  the  University  re- 
quirements. 

DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Agriculture  is  conferred  upon  all 
students  who  successfully  complete  the  four-years'  course.  An 
outline  of  the  long  course  in  agriculture  follows,  giving  in  detail 
such  information  as  students  who  desire  to  pursue  it  will  find 
most  helpful.  Those  desiring  special  information  relative  to 
any  phases  of  the  work  prescribed  below  are  invited  to  write 
to  the  College  authorities  for  it. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Freshman.  Sophomore. 

Agronomy,   1 2  hrs.      Animal   Husbandry,   2,   3, 

Animal  Husbandry,  1 ....  1     "  4   and  5 5  hrs. 

Farm  Mechanics,    1,    2,   3  Botany,    1 3 


and   4 3 

Horticulture,  1,  2  and  3,  3 

English,    2 3 

Chemistry,    1 3 

Mathematics,    1 3 

Military    Science 1 


Chemistry,     4 3 

History,  2  or  4 3 

English,    3 3 

Mathematics,  2  and  3.  .  .3 
Zoology,     1 2 


19  hrs. 


22  hrs. 
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Junior. 

Required. 
German,  4  or  French,  1 .  .  3  hrs. 

Physics,    1 3     " 

Agronomy,  5  and  6 4     " 


10  hrs. 


Elective  from 
Groups  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  10  hrs. 

20  hrs. 

1.  General   Elective. 

Botany,   2 4  hrs. 

Engineering,   1 3  " 

Farm  Mechanics,  6 1  " 

Agronomy,  3  and  4 2  " 

10  hrs. 

2.  Agronomy  Elective. 

Botany,   2 4   hrs. 

Agronomy,  3  and  4 2     " 

Agri.  Engineering,  5  ....  1     " 
Cotton  Industry,  4  and  5,  3     " 

10  hrs. 

3.  Animal  Husbandry  Elective. 

Zoology,    2 4  hrs. 

Animal  Husbandry,  6, 

7  and  8 *2  " 

Agronomy,  3  and  4 2  " 

Agr.  Engineering,  5 1  " 

9  hrs. 

4.  Horticulture  Elective. 

Botany,   2 4   hrs. 

Horticulture,  4,  5,  6, 

7   and   8 6     " 


Senior. 

Required. 
German,  5  or  French,  5  .  .  3  hrs. 

Economics,   14,   15 3      " 

Cotton  Industry,   6 1%" 

or 
Farm  Mechanics,  7  and 

8    1%" 

Geology    iy2" 

or 
Forestry    l1/^" 

9  hrs. 
Elective  from 
Groups  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  10  hrs. 

19  hrs. 

1.  General   Elective. 

Zoology,  3  and  5 4  hrs. 

Animal    Husbandry,    6,    7 

and   8 2*  " 

Cotton  Industry,  4  and  5,  3     " 

9  hrs. 

2.  Agronomy  Elective. 

Botany,  *3,  4  or  5  or  6,  4  hrs. 

Agronomy,   7 3     " 

Cotton  Industry,  7 3     " 


10  hrs. 

3.  Animal   Husbandry  Elective. 

Zoology,    3    and    5,    or    Vet- 
erinary Medicine.  .  .  .4  hrs. 

Animal  Husbandry,    9 

10,   11   and   12 6     " 

10  hrs. 

4.  Horticulture  Elective. 

Botany,*  3,  4  or  5  or  6,  4  hrs. 
Horticulture,  9,  10,  11.  .  .5     " 

Farm   Mechanics,   5 1     " 

Cotton  Industry,  5 1     " 


10  hrs. 


11  hre. 
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5.      Education  Elective.  5.      Education  Elective. 

Botany,  2  or  Education  Education,   1,   2,  or  3...  3   hrs. 

1    and    2 4  hrs.       Animal  Husbandry,  6, 

Psychology,  1  and  2 3  "  7  and  8 2*" 

Agronomy,    3    and    4....  2  "  Cotton  Industry,  4  and  5,  4 

Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing, 2 1  " 


10   hrs.  9  hrs. 

*Two  extra  laboratory  periods  in  third  term. 

Note. — All  laboratory  periods  count  as  one  hour  for  two,  and 
are  included  on  that  basis  in  the  total  number  of  hours  required 
in  each  year. 

In  order  to  associate  the  agricultural  students  more  intimately 
with  the  work  of  the  College  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years,  the  mathematics  formerly  given  in  the  Freshman  year  has 
been  divided  so  that  one-half  is  now  taken  in  the  Freshman  and 
one-half  in  the  Sophomore  year.  The  language  formerly  required 
in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  has  been  moved  to  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years.  By  this  arrangement,  training  in  cer- 
tain agricultural  subjects  has  been  provided  in  both  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years. 

To  permit  of  greater  specialization  on  the  part  of  students, 
a  certain  amount  of  work  is  required  in  both  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years,  and  five  groups  of  electives  have  been  arranged  for. 
By  this  means  the  student  may  pursue  a  more  or  less  general 
course  of  instruction  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  or 
specialize  in  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  or  Horticulture. 
Students  desiring  to  specialize  will  be  required  to  elect  a  major 
group  in  the  Junior  year,  and  continue  the  study  of  the  coordina- 
ted courses  in  the  Senior  year.  Thesis  work  will  be  required 
for  graduation,  and  must  be  associated  with  the  major  study 
elected  in  the  Junior  year.  The  work  done  on  the  thesis  will 
not  reduce  the  number  of  units  required  during  the  senior  year. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE.   (Forest  Engineering). 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forest  Engineering  is 
given  upon  the  completion  of  the  studies  outlined  below.  These 
studies  have  been  chosen  for  their  cultural  as  well  as  their  pro- 
fessional value. 

It  is  probable  that  the  strictly  professional  studies  will  event- 
ually   be    made    post-graduate    work,    leading    to    the    degree    of 
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Forest    Engineer    (F.    E.);    but    at    present    only    the    bachelor's 
degree  is  given. 


Freshman. 

hrs. 

Drawing,     6 3 

English,    2 3 

History,  2 3 

Latin,  1 
or 

German,     2 3 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  3 6 

18 


Junior  Camp. 

hrs. 

Forestry,    4 6 

Forestry,    5 6 

Forestry,    6 2 

Forestry,     7 2 

Forestry,    9 2 

18 


Senior   Camp. 

hrs. 

Forestry,  4 6 

Forestry,    5 6 

Forestry,    6 2 

Forestry,    7 2 

Forestry,    9 2 

18 


Sophomore. 

hrs. 

Engineering,    1 3 

Drawing,  7,  8    2 

English,     3 3 

Latin,    2 
or 

German,   3 3 

Mathematics,  4,  5,  7 4 

Physics,    5 3 

18 

Junior    (At   Athens). 

hrs. 

Chemistry,     2 3 

Selected  Parts  of  Civil  En- 
gineering,   2,    3 4 

Drawing,    9 2 

Biology,    3,    6 6 

Forestry,    4 3 

18 

Senior    (At  Athens). 

hrs. 

Geology,   1 lfa 

Economics,  11,  12 3 

Forestry,    5 3 

Forestry,    6 1 

Forestry,   7 IY2 

Forestry,   8 6 

Forestry,  9 2 

18 


AGRONOMY. 


J.  R.  FAIN,  Professor. 

P.  O.  VANATTER,  Instructor. 


1.  Cereals. — This  includes  a  history  of  the  cereals  and  the 
environment  under  which  they  have  been  developed.  The  meth- 
ods of  improvement  and  the  adaptation  to  different  environments 
will  then  be  considered.  The  different  methods  of  culture,  the 
uses  of  the  leading  cereals,  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the 
same  and  their  adaptation  to  soil  areas  of  the  State  are  con- 
sidered.    Two  hours.     Second  and  third  term.     Freshmen. 
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2.  Cereal  Judging. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  in  which  a 
study  is  made  of  the  different  types  and  varieties  of  the  various 
cereals  by  means  of  the  score  card.  Considerably  more  time 
will  be  spent  with  corn  than  with  other  cereals.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  various  market  grades  of  the  different  cereals. 
Germination  tests  are  carried  on  in  connection  with  this  work. 
One  laboratory  period.     Second  and  third  term.     Freshmen. 

3.  Farm  Management. — Methods  of  systematizing  farm  bus- 
iness are  considered  in  detail.  The  various  systems  of  farming, 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  various  crop  rotations  are  studied. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  factors  controlling  the  market  prices 
of  farm  produce  including  an  examination  into  the  various  meth- 
ods of  buying  and  selling  by  cooperation.  The  student  will  be 
required  to  read  the  following  books:  How  to  Choose  a  Farm, 
by  Hunt;  Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare,  by  Fairchild;  The  Farmers' 
Business  Hand  Book,  by  Roberts.  Two  lectures  and  one  labora- 
tory period.     First  term.     Junior. 

4.  Grasses  and  Forage  Crops. — The  different  varieties  of 
grasses  and  forage  crops  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  yield, 
composition,  and  feeding  value.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  those 
grasses  and  forage  crops  that  are  adapted  to  southern  condi- 
tions. As  silage  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  form  in  which 
forage  crops  can  be  preserved  in  this  state,  considerable  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  crops  best  adapted  for  silage,  the  best 
method  of  handling  the  crop,  and  harvesting  it.  Three  hours. 
Third  term.     Junior. 

5.  Soil  Physics. — The  several  geological  formations  will  first 
be  studied  to  determine  the  character  of  soil  derived  from  the 
weathering  of  each  type.  Laboratory  experiments  with  the  prin- 
cipal soil  types  of  the  state  will  be  made,  to  determine  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  each  specific  area.  Text:  Soils,  by  Hilgard.  In 
addition  students  will  be  expected  to  read  Huxley's  Physiography 
and  King's  Agricultural  Physics.  Two  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods.     First  half  year.     Junior. 

6.  Soil  Fertility. — A  study  will  be  made  of  deterioration  of 
the  various  soil  types  of  the  state  and  methods  of  reclaiming 
them.  The  elements  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  and  in  fertilizers 
will  be  considered.  Special  attention  will  be  given  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  course  to  commercial  fertilizers.  Students 
will  be  expected  to  read  How  Crops  Feed,  by  Johnson,  and  Chem- 
istry of  Plant  and  Animal  Life,  by  Snyder.  Three  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  period.  One-half  of  second  and  third  terms. 
Junior. 
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7.  Research  Work. — Students  specializing  in  agronomy  will 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  conducting  some  research  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Professor.  Considerable  latitude  will  be 
allowed  in  the  selection  of  the  work,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
made  to  best  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  student.  Full  course. 
Three  hours.     Senior. 

COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

R.  J.  H.  DeLOACH,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Laboratory  Course  in  Combing  and  Mounting. — To  meet 
successfully  the  demands  of  the  cotton  markets,  growers  must 
know  the  essentials  of  a  good  variety  of  cotton,  and  this  course  is 
offered  to  enable  students  to  comb  and  mount  samples  of  each 
variety  for  comparison.  Offered  to  special  students.  One  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  periods  of  one  hour  each,  per  week.  First 
term.     Required  of  all  men  who  elect  Cotton  Industry. 

2.  Cotton  Grading. — In  this  course  will  be  given  the  essen- 
tials of  cotton  grading  together  with  a  study  of  the  "standard 
grades"  of  American  uplands,  and  Sea  Island  cottons.  Score 
cards  will  be  used  in  this  course,  and  students  marked  largely 
by  their  work  in  actual  grading.  Offered  to  special  students. 
Three  hours  per  week.  Second  Term.  No  text-book  required. 
Note  books  required. 

3.  Cotton  Industries. — General  course  in  cotton  industries  in- 
cluding the  above  courses,  together  with  a  course  in  the  market- 
ing and  handling  of  cotton  from  the  commercial  standpoint.  A 
study  of  varieties  and  variety  tests,  and  selection  for  improving 
cotton.  Offered  to  special  students  who  wish  to  take  a  short 
course  in  the  department  of  cotton  industry.  Three  hours  per 
week  during  entire  year.  Bulletins  and  other  publications  re- 
ferred to  during  course. 

4.  The  Cotton  Fiber. — A  scientific  course  in  the  structure 
of  the  cotton  fiber,  with  a  classification  of  fibers  and  their  uses. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  botanical  relations  of  cotton 
fiber,  the  effect  of  ginning  and  baling,  and  final  uses  of  the  fiber 
for  manufactured  products. '  General  reference  will  be  made  to 
the  chemistry  of  the  fiber,  and  the  processes  of  dyeing.  Text: 
F.  H.  Bowman's  Structure  of  the  Cotton  Fiber.  Three  periods, 
first  and  second  terms.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Juniors  who  elect  cotton  industry  and  general  Senior  course. 

5.  Plant  Breeding. — A  general  course  in  the  principles  of 
plant  breeding,  with  special  references  to  technique  in  cotton 
breeding.  The  course  will  consist  partly  of  lectures  and  partly 
of  field  experiments.  Text:   Bailey's  Plant  Breeding,  supplemented 
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by    DeVries    Plant    Breeding,    and    numerous    references.      Three 
hours,  third  term.     Juniors.     Seniors  general  course. 

6.  Experiment  Station  Work. — Designed  to  give  a  review  of 
experiment  stations,  their  history  and  influence,  a  study  of  the 
agricultural  societies  in  the  United  States,  and  their  relation  to 
the  history  of  experiment  stations.  Some  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  land  grant  colleges.  Students  who  take  this  course 
will  be  required  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  seminary  work. 
Three  hours,  first  term.      Seniors. 

7.  Research. — Advanced  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  plant  breeding,  in  which  opportunity  will  be  given  for 
the  study  of  the  cytology  of  cotton,  and  the  cytological  aspects 
of  cotton  breeding.  Three  periods  per  week.  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods,  during  entire  year.  Senior  students  in 
Cotton  Industry. 

For  One  Year  Students. 

A  general  course  made  up  from  courses  1  and  2,  Cotton 
Industry. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 

ANDREW  M.  SOULE,  Professor. 
MILTON   P.   JARNAGIN,   Professor. 

1.  Principles  of  Dairying. — This  course  includes  the  theoreti- 
cal and  applied  side  of  dairy  and  creamery  practice.  A  detailed 
study  will  be  made  of  the  theory  of  milk  secretion,  formation,  and 
production;  separation  of  cream  by  the  shallow  and  deep  setting 
systems,  and  by  the  use  of  the  centrifugal  machine.  The  natural 
fermentations  occurring  in  milk,  their  benefit  and  control;  the 
manufacturing  of  butter;  the  testing  of  milk  and  its  products  for 
butter  fat  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  order.  The  use  of  the 
various  acid  tests,  and  of  the  lactometer  for  detecting  adultera- 
tions in  milk;  the  preparation  of  certified  milk,  and  the  market- 
ing of  milk  and  its  by-products  constitute  a  part  of  the  work  in 
this  course.  Two  1-hour  recitations  and  two  2-hour  laboratory 
periods  each  week.     Second  term,  Freshman  year. 

2.  Horses,  Mules  and  Beef  Cattle. — In  this  course  the  origin, 
history  and  development  of  the  various  breeds  of  horses  and  beef 
cattle  will  be  studied.  The  adaptation  of  the  various  breeds  and 
types  to  different  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  environment;  a 
comparison  of  draft  and  light  horses  will  be  made,  and  especial 
emphasis  laid  on  the  adaptation  of  the  different  types  of  horses 
and  mules  to  the  various  kinds  of  work.  Two  1-hour  recitations 
each  week.     First  term,  Sophomore  year. 
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3.  Dairy  Cattle. — In  this  course  the  origin  and  utility  of  the 
several  breeds  of  dairy  and  dual-purpose  cattle  will  be  studied. 
Their  adaptation  for  the  production  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  for 
both  milk  and  beef  making  will  be  carefully  considered.  A  com- 
parison of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  various  breeds  under 
different  conditions  of  farming  will  form  an  important  part  of 
the  instruction  provided.  Two  1-hour  recitations  each  week. 
Second  term,  Sophomore  year. 

4.  Sheep  and  Swine. — This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the 
history  and  development  of  the  various  breeds  of  lard  and  bacon 
hogs,  both  of  English  and  American  origin.  Especial  attention 
will  be  given  in  this  course  to  types  of  hogs  suited  to  grazing. 
The  history  of  the  various  breeds  of  sheep  will  be  taken  up,  and 
comparison  of  the  several  classes  made.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  laid  on  growing  and  marketing  hothouse  lambs  and  on  classify- 
ing wool.     Two  1-hour  recitations.     Third  term,  Sophomore  year. 

5.  Stock  Judging. — The  students  will  receive  training  in  the 
use  of  the  score  card  for  the  various  classes  of  live  stock,  and 
will  study  the  standards  of  excellence  as  established  by  the 
several  Breeders'  Associations.  In  addition  to  this  they  will  be 
given  practical  work  in  comparative  judging  and  show  ring  plac- 
ing of  the  various  breeding  and  market  classes  of  horses,  dairy 
and  beef  cattle;  bacon  and  lard  hogs;  fine  wool,  medium  wool, 
and  long  wool  sheep.  Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods  each  week. 
First,  second  and  third  term,  Sophomore  year. 

6.  Principles  of  Breeding. — The  principles  of  breeding  in- 
clude a  consideration  of  selection,  heredity,  atavism,  normal 
variation  and  fecundity.  The  methods  of  breeding  studied  in- 
clude in-breeding,  line-breeding,  cross-breeding,  and  a  review  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  best  types  of  animal  have  been  devel- 
oped.    Two  1-hour  recitations.     Third  term,  Junior  year. 

7.  Practice  in  Breeding. — In  this  course  the  students  will  be 
given  instruction  in  the  tabulation  of  pedigrees;  filling  out  of 
applications  for  registry;  the  making  of  transfers  of  recorded  ani- 
mals as  required  by  the  different  breeders'  associations;  also  a 
study  of  the  rules  governing  eligibility  for  registry.  Students 
will  be  familiarized  with  the  fashionable  and  popular  blood  lines 
in  the  various  breeds.  Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Third 
term,  Junior  year. 

8.  Animal  Nutrition. — In  this  course  a  study  of  the  gross 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  digestive  system  is  included.  The 
theoretical  and  practical  side  of  compounding  balanced  rations 
for    maintenance,    milk    and    butter    production,    fattening    and 
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growth   are    fully   explained.      Two    recitations    per    week.      First 
and  second  terms,  Senior  year. 

9.  Advanced  Work  in  Animal  Nutrition. — This  course  is 
provided  for  advanced  students  in  Animal  Husbandry.  The  results 
of  feeding  tests  at  the  various  Experiment  Stations  and  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  in  this  and  other  countries  will  be  reviewed.  Three 
1-hour  recitations  per  week.     First  term,  Senior  year. 

10.  Feeding  Problems. — Qualified  students  will  be  allowed  to 
assist  in  conducting  feeding  tests,  keeping  records  and  summar- 
izing results  of  experimental  feeding  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  Husbandry.  They  will  also  be  expected  to  make 
analyses  of  the  various  feeding  stuffs  used  and  to  determine  the 
fertilizing  value  of  the  excreta  obtained  from  various  classes  of 
farm  animals.     Three  1-hour  recitations  per  week.     Second  term. 

11.  Economics  of  Animal  Production. — In  this  course  the 
various  types  of  breeds  of  live  stock  will  be  considered  in  their 
relation  to  the  utilization  of  various  farm  crops;  relation  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil;  and  the  creation  of  wealth  in  general. 
Three  1-hour  recitations  per  week.     Third  term. 

12.  Research  Work  in  Animal  Husbandry. — Qualified  stu- 
dents will  be  allowed  to  carry  on  original  investigations  in  Animal 
Husbandry  under  the  approval  and  direction  of  the  Professor  in 
charge  of  the  department.     Three  hours.     Senior. 

HORTICULTURE. 

T.  H.  McHATTOX,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Elements  of  Horticulture:  Fruit  Growing. — A  general 
study  of  location,  site,  frost,  planting,  varieties,  orchard  tillage 
and  management.  Book:  Principles  of  Horticulture,  Bailey;  to 
be  supplemented  by  lectures.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Requir- 
ed of  Freshmen  in  Fall  Term. 

2.  Pruning  and  Propagation. — A  course  in  grafting,  budding 
and  other  methods  of  propagation;  also  a  study  of  the  principles 
of  pruning  with  its  practice  and  effect.  A  few  periods  will  be 
devoted  to  a  study  of  varieties  both  for  the  orchard  and  truck 
garden.  Book:  The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey,  to  be  supplemented 
by  lectures.  Laboratory  course  of  three  periods  per  week.  Re- 
quired of  Freshmen  in  Winter  Term. 

3.  Elements  of  Horticulture:  Truck  Gardening. — A  general 
study  of  the  main  truck  crops  as  to  planting,  tillage  and  handling, 
with  the  addition  of  a  study  of  hot-beds  and  their  management. 
Book:   The  Principles  of  Truck  Gardening,  Bailey;   to  be  supple- 
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merited    by    lectures.      Three    lectures    per    week.       Required    of 
Freshmen  in  Spring  term. 

4.  Fruit  Growing;  Small  Fruits;  Trucking.  A  course  follow- 
ing much  the  order  of  courses  1  and  2,  but  going  more  deeply 
into  a  discussion  of  the  subjects.  A  map  of  an  orchard,  stating 
exposure,  varieties  used,  etc.,  will  be  expected  of  the  student  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  Books  of  reference,  Principles  of  Fruit 
Growing,  Bailey;  Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  Bailey;  Bush 
Fruits,  Card.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Required  of  Juniors 
electing  Horticulture  in  Fall  term. 

5.  Pomology  and  Garden  Seeds. — A  course  in  the  testing  of 
seeds  and  a  study  of  the  several  varieties  of  fruit  with  their  po- 
mological  classification.  Book:  Systematic  Pomology,  Waugh, 
to  be  supplemented  by  lectures.  A  laboratory  course  of  three 
periods  per  week,  to  be  carried  with  course  4.  Required  of 
Juniors  electing  Horticulture  in  the  Fall  term. 

6.  Economic  Entomology  and  Plant  Diseases. — A  study  of 
the  insects  and  diseases  of  economic  importance,  especial  atten- 
tion being  given  to  their  life  histories  and  the  injuries  caused  by 
them.  Reference  books:  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits,  Saunders; 
Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetables,  Chittenden;  Diseases  of  Plants, 
Tubeuf  &  Smith;  Massee  on  Plant  Diseases.  Three  lectures  per 
week.     Required  of  Juniors  electing  Horticulture  in  Winter  term. 

7.  Spraying. — A  laboratory  course  to  be  given  with  Horti- 
culture 6.  Practice  given  in  the  making  and  application  of  the 
different  spray  mixtures,  with  a  study  of  their  history  and  chem- 
istry. Reference  book,  The  Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman.  Three 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  Required  of  Juniors  electing  Hor- 
ticulture in  the  Winter  term. 

8.  Floriculture  and  Greenhouse  Management. — A  study  of 
the  various  flower  crops,  also  the  constructing,  heating  and  man- 
aging of  a  greenhouse.  A  ground  plan,  end  elevation,  bill  of 
materials,  and  type  of  heating  plant  used  will  be  required  of  the 
student  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Reference  books:  Greenhouse 
Management,  Taft;  and  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft;  The  Forc- 
ing Book,  Bailey,  and  Practical  Floriculture,  Peter  Henderson. 
Three  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Required 
of  Juniors  electing  Horticulture  in  the  Spring  term. 

9.  Landscape  Gardening.  A  study  of  the  various  schools  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  also  of  the  plants  used  in  producing 
the  varied  effects.  A  problem  in  Landscape  Gardening  will  be  given 
to  each  student,  and  a  drawing  showing  his  solution  required. 
Book:   Lanscape  Gardening  as  Applied  to  Home  Decoration,  May- 
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nard.      TJiree    lectures   and    three    laboratory    periods    per    week. 
Required  of  Seniors  electing  Horticulture  in  the  Fall  term. 

10.  Literature  of  Horticulture. — A  course  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  Horticulture,  with  a  study  of  the  different  reference  books 
and  papers.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Required  of  Seniors  elect- 
ing Horticulture  in  the  Winter  term. 

11.  Thesis. — The  student  is  here  asked  to  select  some  prob- 
lem in  one  of  the  divisions  of  Horticulture,  and  will  be  allowed  to 
find  the  solution  in  his  own  way.  Time  is  given  for  consulting  with 
the  instructor  so  that  his  help  may  be  obtained  from  time  to  time. 
At  the  end  of  the  course  a  thesis  stating  the  problem,  the  methods 
followed,  and  the  results  obtained  will  be  required  of  the  student. 
Three  lecture  hours  and  three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors  electing  Horticulture  in  the  Spring  term. 

FARM  MECHANICS. 

LEROY  C.  HART,  Instructor. 

1.  Wood  Work. — In  this  course  will  be  considered  the  use 
and  care  of  tools,  planning  work,  making  joints,  and  framing 
that  will  be  helpful  in  construction  work  necessary  under  farm 
conditions.  Required  of  Freshmen.  First  term.  Two  laboratory 
periods  per  week. 

2.  Forge  Work. — This  work  is  designed  to  make  a  man  com- 
petent to  repair  any  ordinary  breakage  of  farm  machinery.  Some 
practice  work  will  be  given  in  welding  and  shaping  iron.  Addi- 
tional work  in  the  handling  of  steel,  especially  in  the  making  and 
tempering  of  hand  tools  will  be  given.  Freshman  year.  First 
term.     Two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

3.  Drawing. — Sufficient  time  will  be  devoted  to  free-hand 
drawing  to  enable  the  student  to  execute  readily  the  necessary 
drawings  in  the  various  laboratory  courses.  Mechanical  drawing 
will  then  be  taken  up  so  that  the  student  may  become  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  instruments,  and  be  able  to  execute  rapidly 
and  neatly  any  drawing  of  this  kind  that  will  be  required.  Fresh- 
man year.      First  term.     Two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

4.  Farm  Machinery. — A  study  will  be  made  of  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  the  various  farm  machines,  such  as  planting,  cul- 
tivating and  harvesting  machinery.  Considerable  time  will  be 
given  to  the  practical  handling  of  power  machines,  including  elec- 
tric motors,  and  gasoline  and  steam  engines.  Freshman  year. 
Third  term.     Two  laboratory  periods  each  week. 

5.  Farm  Buildings  and  Fencing. — This  will  include  a  study 
of  the  strength  and  adaptability  of  various  material  for  building 
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and  fence  construction.  The  principles  of  construction  will  be 
emphasized  particularly,  as  well  as  the  planning  of  the  various 
farm  buildings.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  farm  conven- 
ience and  sanitation.  Considerable  time  will  be  spent  in  study- 
ing problems  of  lighting,  heating,  water  supply,  and  sewerage 
for  the  farm  home.  Junior  year.  Second  term.  Two  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  period. 

6.  Concrete  Construction. — A  study  will  be  made  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  concrete  construction  and  their  application  to  farm  con- 
ditions. The  various  uses  to  which  concrete  has  been  put  in 
late  years  will  be  pointed  out.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
its  use  for  residence  and  barns.  The  construction  of  fence  posts 
from  concrete  will  be  taken  up.  Optional  for  Seniors.  Two  lec- 
tures and  one  laboratory  period. 

7.  Road  Building. — A  study  will  be  made  of  the  various 
machinery  used  in  road  construction.  Practice  work  will  be  given 
in  locating  roads  on  the  most  desirable  grades  with  special  atten- 
tion to  drainage.  Considerable  time  will  be  devoted  to  road 
material,  and  tests  of  the  various  kinds  of  rock  for  this  purpose 
will  be  made.  Optional  for  Seniors.  Three  lectures  and  one  lab- 
oratory period  each  week. 

Note. — 6  and  7  will  constitute  half  a  year's  work. 

FORESTRY. 

ALFRED  AKERMAN,  Professor. 
Work  of  the  School  of  Forestry. 

The  school  was  created  in  1905;  and  work  was  begun  with 
the  academic  year  1906-1907.  Several  lines  of  work  have  been 
undertaken:  (1)  Instruction  in  Forest  Economics,  to  bring  out 
the  importance  of  our  forests  to  the  state  and  to  the  nation;  (2) 
Elementary  instruction  in  forestry,  to  familiarize  the  agricultural 
students  with  the  management  of  farm  woodlots  and  the  execu- 
tion of  forest  working  plans;  (3)  Instruction  in  professional  for- 
estry, for  those  who  intend  to  go  into  the  lumber  business,  or  to 
follow  forest  engineering  as  a  profession;  (4)Popular  education 
in  forestry  throughout  the  State;  (5)  Cooperation  with  the  own- 
ers of  woodlands. 

The  work  along  the  first  line  is  embodied  in  course  1;  along 
the  second  line  in  courses  2  and  3 ;  along  the  third  line  in  courses 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9;  along  the  fourth  line  in  publications  and  in 
lectures  before  schools,  farmers'  institutes,  lumbermens'  associa- 
tions, and  other  interested  organizations;   along  the  fifth  line  in 
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the    cooperative    agreement    which    the    College    of    Agriculture 
makes  with  woodland  owners. 

Description  of  Courses. 

1.  Economics  of  Forestry. — This  course  is  designed  to  bring 
out  the  importance  of  the  forest  to  the  state  and  nation.  It 
deals  with  the  direct  and  indirect  utilities  of  the  forest,  that  is, 
the  production  of  lumber,  naval  stores,  tan-bark,  and  fuel;  the 
regulation  of  stream-flow;  and  influence  on  climatic  conditions. 
Six  lectures,  third  term.     Required  of  Seniors  in  Economics. 

2.  Farm  Forestry. — A  study  of  forestry  as  applied  to  farm 
woodlands.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  a  working  knowledge 
of  how  to  secure  a  stand  of  timber,  how  to  thin,  protect,  and 
harvest  the  forest  crop.  Text:  Akerman's  "Farm  Forestry."  Two 
1-hour  recitations  and  one  2-hour  practice  period,  third  term. 
Required  of  those  taking  the  one-year  course  in  Agriculture. 

3.  Farm  Forestry,  Longer  Course. — Similar  to  Course  2,  but 
adapted  to  more  advanced  students.  One  1-hour  lecture  and  two 
2-hour  practice  periods,  second  half  year.  Optional  mith  Seniors 
in  Agriculture. 

4.  Dendrology. — This  course  comprises  a  botanic  and  eco- 
nomic study  of  forest  trees.  Identification  of  species  in  the 
woods  in  summer  and  winter  habit  is  given  special  attention. 
Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  excursions. 
Reference  work:  Sargent's  "Manual  of  the  trees  of  North  Amer- 
ica." Begins  in  Junior  Camp,  6  hours;  continued  during  the  Junior 
year  at  Athens,  3  hours;  completed  in  the  Senior  Camp,  6  hours. 
Required  of  candidates  for  degree  in  Forestry. 

5.  Silviculture. — A  study  of  forest  stands  from  their  found- 
ing to  maturity,  including  artificial  and  natural  reproduction, 
tending  the  stand,  and  silvical  notes  on  the  important  species. 
Instruction  by  lecture,  excursion,  and  practice.  Junior  Camp,  6 
hours;  Senior  Camp,  6  hours;  completed  in  Senior  year  at  Ath- 
ens, 3  hours.     Required  of  candidates  for  degree. 

6.  Forest  Protection. — A  study  of  the  injury  to  the  forest 
from  trespass,  fire,  storms,  insects,  fungi,  and  grazing,  and  of 
protective  measures.  Instruction  by  lecture,  excursion,  and  prac- 
tice. Junior  Camp,  2  hours;  Senior  Camp,  2  hours;  completed 
at  Athens,  3  hours  first  term.     Required  of  candidates  for  degree. 

7.  Forest  Mensuration. — Computation  of  contents  of  logs, 
standing  trees  and  forest  stands;  studies  in  diameter,  height,  and 
volume  increment;  the  use  of  instruments  of  mensuration;  ocular 
estimation  of  timber;    log  scales  and  their  use.      Instruction   by 
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text,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  practice  in  the  woods.  Text: 
Graves'  "Forest  Mensuration."  Junior  Camp,  2  hours;  Senior 
Camp,  2  hours;  completed  at  Athens,  3  hours,  first  half  year. 
Required  of  candidates  for  degree. 

8.  Forest  Management. — Forest  valuation,  financial  returns 
from  forest  property;  principles  of  forest  working  plans;  con- 
struction of  a  forest  working  plan  for  a  given  tract.  Instruction 
by  lecture,  with  practice  in  the  woods.  Senior  year,  3  hours,  first 
term;  6  hours  second;  9  hours  third.  Required  of  candidates  for 
degree. 

9.  Lumbering;  and  Utilization. — A  study  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry, and  the  uses  of  wood  (not  included  in  Civil  Engineering 
3);  the  methods  employed  by  lumbermen,  and  their  improve- 
ment: felling,  transportation,  and  manufacture.  An  essay  on 
some  branch  of  the  lumber  industry  is  required.  Instruction  by 
lectures,  supplemented  by  reading  and  investigation.  Junior 
Camp,  2  hours;  Senior  Camp,  2  hours;  completed  at  Athens,  3 
hours  first  and  second  terms.     Required  of  candidates  for  degree. 

10.  Wooden  Building  Materials. — A  review  of  the  principal 
timber  trees;  their  distribution,  properties,  and  uses.  Methods 
and  results  of  seasoning  and  injection  with  preservatives.  Ten 
lectures,  third  term.     Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

The  Summer  Camps. 

Beginning  this  year  two  summer  terms  will  be  added  to  the 
professional  courses,  as  heretofore  offered,  one  between  the 
Sophomore  and  Junior  years  and  one  between  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years,  each  to  begin  the  first  Monday  after  June  10th,  and 
to  end  the  first  Saturday  after  August  20th.  The  summer  terms 
will  be  spent  in  camp  in  the  lumber  woods,  alternately  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Georgia  and  in  the  longleaf  pine  belt  of 
South  Georgia  or  Florida.  During  the  summer  of  1909  the  camp 
will  be  in  the  mountains.  The  object  of  the  camp  is  two-fold: 
first,  to  acquaint  the  students  with  camp  life,  an  essential  in  a 
forester's  training;  second,  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  dendrology,  lumbering,  and  utilization  of  the  mountains,  the 
Coastal  Plain,  and  of  the  Piedmont  region  at  Athens.  These 
changes  will  involve  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  summer  vaca- 
otin,  but  the  change  from  class-room  to  life  in  the  woods  will 
accomplish  the  real  object  of  a  vacation — a  change. 

A  deposit  of  $60  must  be  made  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University  on  or  before  June  1st,  to  cover  camp  expenses,  in- 
cluding food.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  the  expenses  will  be 
prorated  and  any  unexpended  balance  will  be  returned. 

School  teachers  or  others  who  may  be  interested  in  Forestry 
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in  a  general  way  or  in  Nature  Study,  are  cordially  invited  to  join 
these  camping  parties.  They  must  pursue  the  same  studies  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  discipline  as  the  regular  students. 

Inquiries  relative  to  the  summer  camps  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Professor  of  Forestry,  Athens,  Ga. 

Prizes. 

Through  the  kindness  of  an  alumnus  who  withholds  his  name, 
prizes  of  $10.00  each  are  offered  in  connection  with  courses  1,  3, 
and  10. 

VALUE   OF    THE   FOREST    TO    THE    STATE    AND    NATION. 

The  position  of  the  forest  in  the  economics  of  the  country  is 
fundamental.  It  is  the  source  of  supply  of  many  kinds  of  raw 
material;  and  indirectly,  it  performs  a  great  service  by  its  influ- 
ence on  water-flow.  It  also  furnishes  a  means  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labor.  The  annual  out- 
put of  forest  products  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  $1,- 
020,000,000;  and  Georgia,  as  a  lumber  and  naval  stores  pro- 
ducing state,  is  vitally  interested  in  the  continuation  of  her  share 
of  the  output.  There  are  probably  72  0,000  wage  earners  em- 
ployed in  cutting  and  manufacturing  the  forest  crop:  the  steady 
employment  of  these  laborers  means  a  great  deal  to  them  and  to 
those  with  whom  they  spend  their  wages.  The  movement  of  the 
center  of  the  lumber  industry  from  the  New  England  States  to 
the  Lake  States,  and  from  the  Lake  States  to  the  Southern  States 
and  the  Pacific  coast,  means  that  we  are  cutting  our  forest  crops 
faster  than  they  are  growing,  and  we  must  take  active  measures 
to  perpetuate  our  forests,  and,  through  them,  to  maintain  our  for- 
est industries  and  other  industries  which  are  dependent  on  them. 
Our  streams  are  becoming  liable  to  overflow;  and  the  situation 
of  a  forest  cover  about  their  sources  means  the  lessening  of  loss 
of  life  and  property  from  floods. 

When  these  considerations  are  borne  in  mind,  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  course  in  Forest  Economics  is  apparent.  This 
course  deals  in  detail  with  problems  that  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  State  and  Nation.  The  condition  of  our  forests  is 
serious  and  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  every  student  of 
economics. 

FORESTRY    AND    THE    FARM. 

The  average  Georgia  farm  holding  consists  in  part  of  cleared 
land  and  in  part  of  woodland.  The  woodland  part  may,  with 
proper  management,  be  made  profitable.  The  application  of  a 
few   simple   rules   will   often   turn   the   woodlot   into   a   source   of 
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steady  revenue.  For  this  reason  the  University  offers  two  courses 
in  Farm  Forestry,  one  for  the  short  winter  course  men  in  Agri- 
culture, and  one  for  the  Seniors  in  the  degree  course  in  Agricul- 
ture.   - 

THE  PROFESSION  OF  FORESTRY. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  profession.  Prior  to  1876  fores- 
try was  unknown  in  this  country;  and  there  was  no  demand  for 
trained  men.  But  the  progress  of  forestry  has  been  rapid  in  re- 
cent years.  The  United  States,  some  of  the  states,  and  a  num- 
ber of  lumber  companies  and  individuals  have  begun  to  practice 
forestry  on  their  holdings.  This  has  created  a  demand  for  pro- 
fessional  foresters. 

At  present  the  United  States  Forest  Service  is  the  largest  em- 
ployer of  trained  foresters.  The  candidates  for  this  service  usu- 
ally spend  from  one  to  two  years  in  special  training  at  a  forest 
school  and  then  take  the  Civil  Service  examination,  which  places 
them  among  those  eligible  to  appointment  as  Forest  Assistants, 
at  salaries  ranging  from  $720.00  to  $1,800.00  per  annum.  Pro- 
motion depends  on  ability  and  opportunity  for  distinguishing 
service.  The  highest  position  in  the  service  carries  a  salary  of 
$4,000.00. 

Positions  with  the  states,  lumber  companies,  individual  own- 
ers of  timber  lands,  and  in  colleges  as  lecturers,  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  number,  and  are  often  considered  more  desirable  than 
the  United  States  service. 

Some  foresters  prefer  to  work  independently  as  consulting 
forest  engineers. 

The  profession  does  not  offer  great  rewards  in  the  form  of 
money,  but  it  offers  great  opportunities  for  usefulness,  and  those 
who  train  for  it  rarely  regret  their  choice.  It  is  indeed  hard  to 
find  men  more  devoted  than  foresters  to  their  vocations. 

The  work  is  similar  to  that  of  civil  engineering.  It  consists 
in  laying  out  fire  lines;  the  building  of  logging  roads;  inspecting 
logging  operations;  superintending  seeding  and  planting  opera- 
tions; management  of  timber  sales;  estimating  standing  timber; 
and  the  preparation  of  forest  maps  and  working  plans.  In  cer- 
tain lines  of  work  there  is  considerable  scientific  research. 

Anyone  who  has  the  qualities  of  mind  that  would  insure  suc- 
cess as  a  civil  engineer,  will  succeed  as  a  forester. 

No  one  ought  to  undertake  to  become  a  professional  forester 
unless  he  has  good  health.  The  work  is  often  fatiguing  and  must 
often  be  done  in  foul  weather  and  under  conditions  that  make 
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exposure  unavoidable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  requires 
weeks  and  months  of  the  most  exacting  indoor  work  at  the  desk 
or  drafting  table.  The  popular  idea  that  forestry  is  an  occupa- 
tion for  sick  people  is  a  mistake.  No  one  should  take  up  forestry 
in  a  professional  way  unless  he  is  rugged  enough  to  stand  the  life 
of  a  civil  engineer  or  a  soldier. 

FORESTRY   AND   THE   LUMBER   BUSINESS. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  only  difference  between  lumbering  and 
forestry  is  that  the  forester  looks  a  little  further  ahead  than  the 
lumberman.  The  lumberman  harvests  the  timber  crop  and  moves 
on.  The  forester  harvests  the  timber  crop,  but  secures  a  young 
stand,  to  which  he  returns  for  a  second  crop.  Lumbermen  are 
finding  it  more  and  more  worth  their  while  to  plan  for  a  second 
crop.  This  is  true  more  especially  of  those  who  have  made 
heavy  investments  in  mills  and  who  wish  to  insure  a  continued 
supply  of  logs  for  their  mills.  Anyone  who  contemplates  going 
into  the  lumber  business  would  find  a  knowledge  of  foresty  of 
great  value.  The  courses  at  the  University  have  been  planned 
with   the   needs   of  the   prospective   lumberman   in   view. 

POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY. 

The  condition  of  our  forest  constitutes  a  great  problem.  It 
is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  solved  in  the  study  or  the  laboratory. 
The  people  own  most  of  the  woodlands;  and  upon  their  attitude 
towards  forestry,  depends,  in  large  measure,  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  They  cannot  come  to  the  University;  the  Univer- 
sity must  therefore  go  to  them.  The  University  will  furnish  a 
lecturer  on  forestry  to  any  school,  farmers'  institute,  or  other 
gathering  where  forestry  may  be  discussed. 

"Southern  Woodlands,"  a  magazine  devoted  to  forestry,  is  edi- 
ted by  the  Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  published  by  the  Georgia  Forest  Association.  In  this  way  the 
Association  and  the  University  share  in  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  forestry.  Sample  copies  of  the  magazine  may  be  had  by  ap- 
plying either  to  the  Association  or  the  College. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH   LUMBERMEN 

The  College  furnishes  an  expert  to  examine  woodlands  and 
prepare  suggestions  as  to  their  management.  Those  who  desire 
advice  in  the  management  of  woodlands  or  in  planting  waste 
lands  should  make  application  on  blanks  which  are  sent  on  re- 
quest. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

C.  M.  SNELLING,  Professor. 

R.  P.  STEPHENS,  Adjunct  Professor. 

TOMLINSON  PORT,  Instructor. 

1.  Algebra. — Required  of  Freshmen.  The  work  of  the  Fresh- 
man Class  will  include  Graphical  Representation,  Simultaneous 
Quadratics  in  two  variables,  Mathematical  Induction,  Binomial 
Theorem,  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progression,  Permuta- 
tions and  Combinations,  Complex  Numbers,  The  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions and  Determinants,  as  presented  in  Hawkes'  Advanced 
Algebra.  Three  hours  a  week.  Text-book:  Hawkes'  Advanced 
Algebra. 

2.  Solid  Geometry.  Three  hours  per  week  until  Feb.  1st. 
Books  V  to  IX  inclusive.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Text-book: 
Wentworth's  Solid  Geometry   (Revised  Edition). 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Three  hours  per  week  after  Feb. 
1st.  Definition  of  Trigonometric  Functions,  The  Right  Triangle, 
Goniometry,  the  Oblique  Triangle  and  Applications.  Required  of 
Sophomores. 

4.  Algebra  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — The  first  part  of 
this  course  will  be  from  mimeographed  notes  on  Convergency 
and  Summation  of  Series,  Binomial  Theorem  for  all  exponents, 
Undetermined  Coefficients,  Logarithms.  The  second  part  will 
include  the  usual  subjects  in  Spherical  Trigonometry.  (Sophomore 
Class).  Three  hours  per  week  the  first  term.  Texts:  Murray's 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  Murray's  Tables. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry  (Shorter  Course).  Coordinates,  Straight 
Line,  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola  and  General  Equation 
of  the  Second  Degree.  (Sophomore  Class).  Three  hours  per 
week  for  the  first  half  year.     Text:  Nichols's  Analytic  Geometry. 

7.  Calculus  (Introductory).  Elementary  principles  of  Differ- 
entiation and  Integration  with  applications.  (Sophomore  Class). 
Three  hours  per  week  for  the  second  half  year.  Text:  Nichols's 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

C.  M.  STRAHAN,  Professor. 

E.  L.  GRIGGS,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Elementary  Surveying. — An  introductory  course  including 
the  use,  care  and  adjustment  of  instruments,  and  the  methods  of 
land  surveying  by  chain  alone,  by  compass,  and  by  transit;  the 
methods  of  platting  and  computing  areas;    the  variation  of  the 
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magnetic  needle;  problems  In  parting  off  and  dividing  up  land, 
and  leveling;  plane  table  and  stadia  surveying,  and  the  use  of 
the  solar  transit.  Three  hours  per  week.  Junior.  General  elec- 
tive.    Text:  Barton's  Surveying. 

2.  Railroad  Engineering. — Methods  of  reconnoissance,  pre- 
liminary and  location  surveys;  cross-sectioning,  computations  and 
estimates,  and  the  various  other  problems  inyolved  in  the  com- 
plete Engineering  of  Railways.  Five  hours  per  week,  first  half 
year.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses. 
Text:    Searles'   Field  Engineering.      Lectures. 

3.  Materials  and  Construction. — A  course  of  lectures  upon 
the  various  materials  of  engineering,  their  occurrence,  prepara- 
tion, properties,  use  and  testing;  building  construction,  and  the 
superintendence  of  building  operations;  and  highway  con- 
struction. Five  hours  per  week,  second  half  year.  Required  of 
Juniors  in  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses.     Lectures. 

6.  Linear  Drawing  and  Projections. — The  first  part  of  this 
course  includes  the  construction  of  simple  geometrical  figures, 
designed  to  teach  the  use  of  instruments  and  habits  of  neatness 
and  precision.  The  work  in  projection  follows.  The  course  is 
illustrated  by  models,  and  written  examinations  are  held  at  inter- 
vals. Practice  in  lettering  is  given  throughout  the  course.  With 
this  course  is  given  also  two  hours  per  week  of  free-hand  draw- 
ing. Six  hours  per  week,  first  term.  Freshmen.  Text:  "Elements 
of  Drawing,"  Strahan  and  Griggs. 

9.  Topographical  Drawing. — Topographical  map  of  a  practice 
survey  on  an  elaborate  scale.  Four  hours  per  week,  first  half 
year.     Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 

PHYSICS. 

L.  L.  HENDREN,  Professor. 
H.  K.  NICHOLSON,  Assistant. 
J.  W.  NAPIER,  Assistant. 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Text-book,  Millikan  and  Gales's  First 
Principles  of  Physics.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of 
Sophomores. 

2.  General  Physics.  A  course  embracing  Mechanics,  Sound, 
Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  Laboratory  work  will  be  re- 
quired.    Three  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

3.  Advanced  Physics.  The  first  part  of  this  course  will  be 
a  continuation  of  course  2,  and  will  take  up  the  study  of  Light. 
The  greater  part  of  the  course,  however,  will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  Electron  Theory  of  Matter  as  applied  to  the  expla- 
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nation  of  fundamental  physical  phenomena.  Some  laboratory 
work  will  be  required.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for 
Seniors  icho  have  taken  course  2. 

4.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Text-book,  Moulton's  Introduction 
to  Astronomy.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  half  year.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  the  Electrical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering ,  and  Agricul- 
tural courses.     Optional  for  all  others. 

5.  General  Physics. — A  course  of  college  grade  covering  the 
whole  subject.  Text-book,  Crew's  General  Physics.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Plane  Trigonometry  is  a  necessary  entrance  requirement 
for  this  course.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation,  and  two  hours 
per  week  laboratory  work.  Required  of  all  Sophomores  in  the  B.  S. 
courses. 

6.  General  Physics. — In  this  course  some  of  the  more  funda- 
mental principles  in  Physics  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  and  the 
recitation  and  class  work  will  be  grouped  around  the  discussion  of 
a  number  of  laboratory  experiments.  Text-books:  Millikan's  Me- 
chanics, Molecular  Physics  and  Heat;  Millikan  and  Mill's  Electric- 
ity, Sound  and  Light.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation  and  two 
hours  per  week  laboratory.  Required  of  Juniors  in  the  Electrical 
and  Civil  Engineering  courses;  optional  for  all  others. 

Note. — A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.00  to  cover  breakage,  etc.,  will 
be  charged  for  course  2. 

CHEMISTRY. 

H.  C.  WHITE,  Professor. 

H.  V.  BLACK,  Adjunct  Professor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  agricultural  students: 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for  three  terms. 
Text:  Remsen;  Briefer  Course. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry;  College  Course. — Three  hours  per 
week  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for 
three  terms.  Texts:  Remsen;  Holleman-Cooper;  Text  Book  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 

4.  Industrial  (including  Agricultural)  Chemistry. — Three 
hours  per  week  of  lectures  and  recitations  for  three  terms.  Texts: 
Professor's  Notes;  Thorp;  Industrial  Chemistry. 

BIOLOGY. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Professor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  ensuing  year: 
1.     Animal  Physiology.     The  object  of  this  course  is  in  part  to 
give  the  student  such  knowledge  of  his  own  body  and  its  work- 
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ings  as  every  well  educated  man  should  have,  and  also  to  illus- 
trate the  methods  of  science.  To  these  ends,  Anatomy  and  His- 
tology are  considered  as  far  as  necessary  but  special  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  functional  activities  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and 
the  conditions  necessary  for  their  healthy  activities.  Text:  Hux- 
ley's Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Required  of  Sophomores  in  all  Agricultural  courses. 

2.  General  Invertebrate  Zoology.  This  course  is  based  upon 
the  laboratory  study  of  a  selected  series  of  types  representing 
most  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Arthropods 
are  studied  in  the  first  term,  Mollusca,  Annulata,  and  the  smaller 
phyla  in  the  second,  and  Echinoderms,  Coelentera  and  Protozoa 
in  the  third.  The  morphological  point  of  view  predominates,  but 
attention  is  also  given  to  physiology,  ecology,  embryology,  and 
classification,  and  in  addition,  each  group  is  made  to  illustrate 
some  important  theoretical  question  to  which  it  is  especially 
adapted.  Three  hours  weekly  with  laboratory  work  additional. 
Required  of  Juniors  taking  Animal  Husbandry  elective. 

3.  General  Vertebrate  Zoology.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
course  2,  and  the  same  general  methods  prevail.  The  Proto- 
chordata  are  first  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  theoretical 
questions  that  they  involve,  after  which  the  various  vertebrate 
classes  are  considered,  attention  being  given  to  structure,  ecology, 
classification,  economic  problems,  etc.  Three  hours  weekly  during 
the  first  term  with  laboratory  work  additional.  Optional  to  Seniors 
taking  Animal  Husbandry  elective. 

5.  Animal  Physiology.  This  course  is  planned  for  students 
who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  elementary  Physiology  equal  in 
scope  to  that  given  by  course  1,  and  who  have  in  addition  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  Physics  and  Organic  Chemistry. 
Special  topics  are  taken  up  for  fairly  exhaustive  treatment,  and 
the  effort  is  made  to  bring  the  student  into  touch  with  the  latest 
developments  of  the  subject.  The  laboratory  work  consists  in 
part  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  in  part  of  experimental 
Physiology.  Three  hours  weekly  with  laboratory  work  additional 
during  second  and  third  terms.  Optional  to  Seniors  taking  Animal 
Husbandry  elective. 

BOTANY. 

J.  M.  READE,  Professor. 

The  following  courses  have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  in  agriculture.  Course  1  is  for  beginners  and  requires 
no  preparatory  work  in  science.  Courses  1  and  2  are  foundation 
work  and  preparatory  to  the  various  applications  of  the  subject 
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in  horticulture,  agronomy,  soils,  and  plant  breeding.  Course  1 
is  required  of  Sophomores.  Course  2  is  required  of  Juniors  in 
groups  1,  2,  4,  and  optional  in  5.  Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  6  are 
optional  for  Seniors. 

1.  Elementary  Botany. — This  course  aims  to  initiate  the 
student  in  scientific  methods  of  work  and  to  give  him  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  main  facts  in  the  structure  and  the  vital  pro- 
cesses of  common  plants.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  lay 
a  correct  foundation  for  such  applied  studies  as  the  artificial 
propagation  of  plants,  soil  renovation,  and  various  other  horticul- 
tural  and  agricultural  operations.      One  lecture  and  two  labora- 

2.  general  Plant  Morphology. — A  study  of  selected  types 
representing  the  great  natural  groups.  This  course  gives  a  gen- 
cory  periods  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

eral  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom  and  discussion  of  the  special 
biologic  and  economic  problems  therein  illustrated.  Among 
the  number  are  such  topics  as  life  histories,  living  conditions, 
diseases,  public  health,  evolution  of  the  flower,  adaptation,  varia- 
tion, heredity,  and  the  production  of  improved  varieties.  Two 
lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Mycology. — A  general  account  of  the  morphology  and 
biology  of  the  Fungi.  Special  attention  is  given  to  kinds  of  im- 
portance to  Agriculture  and  Manufactures  as  associated  with 
plant  diseases,  soil  fertility,  the  decay  of  timbers;  and  to  kinds 
edible  and  poisonous.  This  course  is  of  especial  value  to  students 
specializing  in  horticulture,  agronomy,  and  forestry  and  to 
teachers.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly  during 
the  first  half  year. 

4.  Plant  Diseases. — An  information  course  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  requiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  dieases  of  the  more  important  crops  are  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed as  to  their  cause,  nature,  methods  of  control,  and  litera- 
ture. One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly  during  the 
second  half  year.  Courses  3  and  4  make  a  consistent  year's 
work. 

5.  Plant  Physiology. — A  series  of  laboratory  experiments 
dealing  with  the  principal  phases  of  plant  activity,  absorption, 
transpiration,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  growth,  and  irritability, 
together  with  assigned  reading  and  conferences.  Two  laboratory 
periods  weekly  during  the  second  half  year. 

6.  Plant  Histology. — This  course  deals  with  cell  structure, 
cell  problems,  and  the  organization  of  cells  into  tissues  and  or- 
gans.    At  the  same  time  it  gives  valuable  training  in  microscopical 
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methods.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly  through- 
out the  year. 

Courses  are  optional  for  Seniors. 

For  further  opportunity  in  pure  or  applied  botany  consult 
with  the  professor. 

RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

R.  E.  PARK,  Jr.,  Professor. 

S.  V.  SANFORD,  Junior  Professor. 

S.  M.  SALYER,  Instructor. 

2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Detailed  study  and  practice  in 
construction  and  kinds  of  composition.  This  course  will  involve 
continual  practice  in  writing  and  some  work  in  rhetorical  analy- 
sis. Lectures,  themes,  daily  exercises.  The  course  is  based  on 
Scott  and  Denny's  "Paragraph  Writing,"  and  Genung's  "Practi- 
cal Rhetoric."     Required  of  Freshmen.     Full  course,  three  hours. 

3.  Outline  of  English  Literature,  and  masterpieces  of  selected 
authors  studied  with  reference  to  (1)  elements  of  literature,  (2) 
species  of  literature,  (3)  historical  development.  The  object  of 
this  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  general  view  of  the 
history  and  development  of  English  Literature,  with  more  detail- 
ed knowledge  of  certain  periods.  Throughout  the  course  much 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  writing  of  essays  as  a  means  of 
training  the  student  to  appreciate  and  express  his  appreciation  of 
the  literature  studied.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Full  course,  three 
hours. 

4.  Criticism. — The  principles  of  literary  criticism  and  the 
practical  application  of  these  principles  to  the  various  forms  of 
literature.     Optional  for  -Juniors.     Three  hours  a  week,  first  term. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSON,  Professor. 
W.  O.  PAYNE,  Adjunct  Professor. 

2.  History  of  Europe. — An  elementary  study  of  European  his- 
tory from  the  treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Text:  Robinson's  History  of 
Western  Europe.     Required  of  Sophomores. 

4.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  England. — Especial 
attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  parliament,  the  cabinet, 
and  the  various  phases  of  local  government — township,  parish, 
manor,  hundred  and  county — with  the  object  of  laying  a  thorough 
foundation    for   the    subsequent    study    of   American    institutions. 
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The  contemporary  progress  of  European  events  is  kept  constantly 
in  review.  Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Text:  Terry's 
History  of  England.     Sophomores. 

14.  Economics. — A  general  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
Political  Economy.     Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year.     Seniors. 

15.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  principles 
acquired  in  course  14  are  here  applied  in  a  systematic  review  of 
the  economic  and  financial  experience  of  the  country,  and  in  a 
careful  study  of  the  leading  problems  of  the  day.  Three  hours 
a  week,  second  half  year.     Seniors. 

GERMAN. 

JOHN  MORRIS,  Professor. 
M.  D.  DuBOSE,  Tutor. 

1.  German  1  is  a  course  for  beginners  who  are  conditioned 
in  German  and  wish  to  substitute  both  German  and  French  for 
Greek  in  the  A.  B.  degree.  For  1908-09  this  course  comprised 
an  elementary  grammar  and  reader,  with  daily  written  and  oral 
exercises  in  parsing  and  in  translation  from  English  into  Ger- 
man.    Three  hours  per  week.     Prof.  Morris  and  Mr.  DuBose. 

2.  German  2  continues  the  work  of  German  1,  and  completes 
the  requirement  for  entrance  given  on  page  26.  The  course  con- 
sists of  translation  of  simple  texts,  with  completion  of  grammar, 
accompanied  by  constant  parsing,  and  exercises  in  both  speaking 
and  writing  German.  Three  hours  per  week.  Prof.  Morris  and 
Mr.  DuBose. 

3.  German  3  consists  of  extensive  translation  of  intermediate 
texts,  with  written  and  oral  exercises  based  upon  them.  Three 
hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Freshmen.  Prof.  Morris  and  Mr. 
DuBose. 

LATIN. 

W.  D.  HOOPER,  Professor. 

R.  L.  McWHORTER,  Instructor. 

1.  Livy. — In  addition  to  the  reading  of  the  twenty-first  and 
twenty  second  books,  in  Bechtel's  Selections  from  Livy,  the 
syntax  is  studied  formally,  and  exercises  are  given  in  translation 
from  English  Into  Latin,  to  illustrate  the  usages.  There  is  also 
constant  practice  in  reading  at  sight.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Required  of  Freshmen.     Prof.  Hooper  and  Mr.  McWhorter. 

2.  Horace:  selected  Odes:  Cicero,  de  Officiis,  Book  I.  Lectures 
on  metres  are  given  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Odes, 
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and  practice  in  metrical  reading  is  constant.  There  is  also  prac- 
tice in  reading  at  sight,  and  written  exercises  in  translation  from 
Latin  into  English  are  required  weekly.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Required  of  Sophomres.     Prof.  Hooper  and  Mr.  McWhorter. 

ROMANCE  LAXGUAGES. 

J.  LUSTRAT,  Professor. 
French. 

1.  French  1  is  a  course  for  beginners  who  are  conditioned 
in  French  and  wish  to  substitute  both  French  and  German  for 
Greek.  The  course  consists  of  careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  the  study  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs, 
the  inflection  and  use  of  personal  pronouns,  the  rudiments  of 
syntax,  dictation,  easy  exercises  of  translation  from  English  into 
French,  conversation,  and  the  reading  of  about  275  duodecimo 
pages  of  easy  prose.     Three  hours  per  week. 

2.  French  2  is  the  continuation  of  course  1,  for  students 
who  are  conditioned  in  French  and  wish  to  substitute  both 
French  and  German  for  Greek.  It  will  comprise  the  reading  of 
about  400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose,  constant  practice  in 
translating  into  French  easy  English  prose,  dictation,  short  drill 
in  grammar  and  syntax,  full  study  of  all  irregular  verbs,  and 
conversation.     Three  hours  per  week. 

3.  Study  of  grammatical  difficulties,  idioms,  and  provincial- 
isms. Compositions  and  essays  in  French.  Reading  from  600 
to  1,000  pages  of  prose  and  poetry.  Continuation  of  translation 
from  English  into  French.  Conversational  French.  Three  hours 
per  week.     Optional  for  Freshmen. 

EDUCATION. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Professor. 

1.  History  of  Education.  The  educational  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  great  peoples  of  the  world  with  special  study 
of  the  modern  period,  (1)  the  development  of  modern  edu- 
cational ideals  and  systems,  and  (2)  the  development  of  second- 
ary schools.     Prof.  Woofter. 

2.  Psychology  of  Education.  A  course  dealing  with  such 
topics  as  education  as  a  science,  perception,  apperception,  memory, 
thought,  feeling  and  emotion,  the  aesthetic,  the  altruistic,  the 
field  of  will,  instinct,  imitation,  suggestion,  interest,  effort,  moral 
and  religious  education.  A  study  of  the  different  epochs  of  life 
to    determine   the   educational    aims,    material,    and    methods    for 
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each,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  psychology  of  adolescence. 
Prof.  Woofter. 

3.  Secondary    School   Organization   and    Management.      The 

place  and  function  of  the  high  school,  with  consideration  of  condi- 
tions existing  in  Gorgia  and  the  South;  problems  of  secondary 
education;  desired  lines  of  progress;  courses  of  study,  discipline, 
and  general  management.     Fall  term.     Prof.  Stewart. 

4.  General  Principles  of  Teaching.  The  teaching  process;  the 
recitation  considered  in  its  unity  and  parts;  purpose,  essentials, 
preparation,  assignment  of  lessons,  home  study,  etc.;  the  art  of 
questioning;  class-room  management.   Winter  term.   Prof.  Woofter. 

5.  Pedagogy  of  Special  Subjects.  This  course  will  deal  with 
the  teaching  of  subjects  in  the  high  school.  Certain  subjects  will 
be  arranged  so  that  courses  in  two  or  more  may  be  taken.  The 
educational  value,  course  of  study,  and  teaching  of  the  following: 
Agriculture  and  Nature  Study;  English;  History  and  Geography; 
Mathematics;  Natural  Science;  Foreign  Language. 

6.  Seminary  in  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  For 
those  preparing  to  become  superintendents  and  supervisors  as 
well  as  teachers  of  special  subjects.  The  whole  field  of  education, 
elementary,  secondary,  higher,  will  be  considered.  Prof.  Woofter. 

GEOLOGY. 

Vacant.* 

1.  General  Geology. — Three  hours  per  week,  second  half- 
year.  The  course  of  instruction  is  at  first  a  general  one,  embrac- 
ing the  study  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  minerals  and 
common  rocks,  the  decay  of  rocks  and  the  formation  of  soils. 
Following  this  is  a  more  extended  course  of  Structural,  Dynamical, 
and  Historical  Geography. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS. 

JAMES  MOBLEY  KIMBROUGH,  Jr. 
1st  Lieut.,   27th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Commandant. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Grant  Act,  mil- 
itary exercises  are  regularly  held  in  this  college,  upon  which  the 
attendance  is  compulsory  by  members  of  the  Freshman,  Sopho- 
more and  Junior  Classes,  and  the  students  in  the  One  Year  Course 
in  Agriculture,  except  when  excused  by  the  surgeon  of  the  Corps 
of  Cadets. 


♦Temporarily  in  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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The  uniform  consists  of  a  coat  of  standard  Charlottesville  gray 
cloth;  winter  trousers  of  same  material,  with  stripe  one  inch 
wide;  and  blue  cloth  cap.  The  uniform  costs  about  $15.55.  For 
spring  use  white  duck  trousers,  jeans  trousers  and  blue  shirt,  leg- 
gings and  hat  are  required,  costing  about  $4.50. 

Practical  instruction  is  given  three  hours  each  week,  covering 
the  following  subjects:  Infantry  Drill  Regulations;  Field  Ser- 
vice Regulations;  Manual  of  Guard  Duty;  Firing  Regulations  for 
Small  Arms;  Artillery  Drill  Regulations,  partial. 

Theoretical  instruction,  two  hours  each  week,  for  commission- 
ed and  non-commissioned  officers,  is  given  in  the  portions  of  the 
above  subjects  covered  by  the  practical  instruction,  and  is  sup- 
plemented by  lectures.  One  hour  each  week  of  theoretical  instruction 
is  required  of  Freshmen. 

ONE- YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

This  course  commences  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  and 
continues  throughout  the  collegiate  year.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  provide  suitable  instruction  to  those  who  can  only 
remain  in  college  for  one  year.  An  effort  has  been  made  there- 
fore to  condense  the  work  as  much  as  possible,  provide  a  correct 
scientific  foundation,  and  yet  make  the  instruction  of  a  very  prac- 
tical nature.  An  outline  of  the  one-year  course  follows.  The 
schedule  indicates  the  number  of  hours  required  in  each  subject 
and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  class  room  and  laboratory 
work.  Notice  that  the  laboratory  instruction  has  been  emphasized 
as  this  is  considered  the  best  way  of  demonstrating  the  value  of 
applied  science  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  farmer. 

ONE-YEAR  COURSE. 

First  Term.  Lab. 

Hours.       Periods. 

English    3 

Arithmetic    3 

Cereals 3 

Cereal  Judging .  .  1 

Soils    3 

Iron  and  Wood  Work .  .  3 

Horticulture     3  1 

Breeds  and  Breeding 3  2 

Botany     3 

21  7 
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Second  Term. 

English 3 

Arithmetic 3 

Cotton  and  Cotton  By-Products 3  1 

Cotton  Grading  (Cotton  School) 

Soil   Fertility    3 

Farm  Buildings 1 

Horticulture   3  1 

Dairying    1  2 

Surveying    3  1 

Farm   Management    3 

22  6 

Third  Term. 

English 3 

Farm  Accounts 3 

Grain  and  Forage  crops 3  1 

Chemistry 3 

Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting .  .  1 

Horticulture 3  1 

Farm  Machinery 1 

Practice  Work  Animal  Husbandry 1 

Feeds  and  Feeding 3  1 

Forestry    2  1 


20 


AGRONOMY. 


Cereals  and  Cereal  Judging. — The  history,  use,  and  cultivation 
of  the  different  cereals  will  be  studied.  Especial  attention  will  be 
given  to  seed  selection  as  influencing  the  yield  of  farm  crops.  A 
study  of  the  various  cereals,  especially  corn,  will  be  made  by  use 
of  the  score  card.  First  term.  Three  1-hour  recitations  and  one 
laboratory  period. 

Farm  Management. — An  examination  of  the  various  business 
methods  employed  on  different  classes  of  farms  is  first  undertaken. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  systematizing  the  work  and  determin- 
ing the  effect  of  various  rotations  on  the  maintenance  of  fertility. 
A  stereopticon  is  used  to  show  how  various  kinds  of  farms  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  conduct  the  business  with  the  greatest  econ- 
omy. 

Grasses  and  Forage  Crops. — A  study  is  made  of  the  various 
grasses   adapted   to   this   state   that   can   be   utilized   to   the   best 
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advantage  for  pasturage  and  hay.  The  uses  of  the  forage  crops, 
especially  the  legumes,  are  given  considerable  attention.  Meth- 
ods of  growing  and  preserving  silage  are  considered  at  length, 
as  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best  form  for  preserving  forage  crops 
in  the  South. 

Soils. — A  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  soil  is  made, 
and  the  effect  of  good  and  poor  mechanical  conditions  on  crop 
production  is  demonstrated.  Methods  of  improving  the  physical 
conditions  are  studied.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  water- 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  the  best  methods  of  conserving 
soil  moisture.     First  half  year.     Three  1-hour  recitations. 

Soil  Fertility. — The  different  fertilizing  ingredients  and  their 
function  in  plant  growth  will  be  discussed.  Methods  of  mixing 
fertilizers  and  determining  the  formulas  best  adapted  to  different 
soils  will  be  studied.  The  effect  of  rotation  of  crops  on  soil  fer- 
tility and  the  draft  of  the  different  crops  on  the  soil  will  also 
receive   attention.      Second    half-year.      Three    1-hour   recitations. 

COTTOX  INDUSTRY. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  seed  selection.  A 
study  of  types  of  plants  with  special  reference  to  their  yielding 
capacity  will  be  made,  and  the  conditions  affecting  length, 
strength,  uniformity,  quality  and  quantity  of  fiber.  Some  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  combing  and  grading  cotton,  and  all 
varieties  will  be  studied  in  the  seed  in  the  laboratory.  There 
will  also  be  a  complete  set  of  grades  of  long  staple  and  upland 
lint  cotton  in  the  laboratory  for  inspection  and  comparison,  and 
students  will  be  required  to  grade  some  cotton  by  the  samples, 
after  the  basis  of  grading  has  been  pointed  out  to  them.  Second 
term.      Three   1-hour  recitations. 

AXLMAL  HUSBANDRY. 

Breeds  and  Breeding. — A  practical  course  will  be  given  in  the 
study  of  domesticated  animals,  and  a  consideration  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  underlying  their  production.  Three  1-hour  recita- 
tions. 

Dairying. — In  this  course  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  dairying  and  on  the  manufacture  of  butter, 
cheese  and  other  dairy  prdoucts.  Practice  work  in  the  operation 
and  repair  of  dairy  machines  will  be  required  of  all  students. 
The  use  of  the  Babcock  test,  and  other  apparatus  for  the  detec- 
tion of  adulteration  of  milk  will  be  fully  explained.  One  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  periods.  Second  term. 
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Feeds  and  Feeding. — In  this  course  a  study  of  the  various 
feeding  stuffs  will  be  taken  up.  The  balancing  of  rations  and 
their  adaptation  for  maintenance,  development  of  bone  and  mus- 
cle, production  of  milk  and  butter,  and  for  maintaining  and 
fattening  farm  animals  will  be  discussed  and  explained.  Three 
1-hour  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period.     Third  term. 

Stock  Judging. — Scoring,  judging  and  classifying  the  various 
classes  of  farm  live  stock  will  form  an  important  part  of  this 
course.  After  the  student  has  become  proficient  in  the  use  of 
the  score  card,  work  will  be  given  in  comparative  judging  and 
show-ring  placing.  The  standard  of  excellence  as  established  by 
the  several  Breeders'  Associations  will  also  be  given  some  atten- 
tion.    First  term.     Two  laboratory  periods. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Orchards — A  study  of  orchards  as  to  location,  site,  exposure, 
cultivation,  fertilization,  planting,  pruning,  spraying,  thinning, 
harvesting,  and  marketing.  Book  to  be  used,  Principles  of  Fruit 
Growing,  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  Three  1-hour  lectures  and  one  lab- 
oratory period  per  week.     First  term. 

Propagation  and  Pruning. — A  study  of  budding,  grafting,  and 
other  methods  of  plant  manipulation  and  propagation,  with  a 
course  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  pruning.  Three  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.  Second  Term. 

Small  Fruit  and  Trucking. — A  course  in  the  management  of 
small  fruit  plantations  and  truck  gardens,  following  much  the 
same  order  as  the  orchard  course.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  construction  and  management  of  hot-beds  as  well 
as  to  the  principal  small  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  of  the  section. 
Book:  The  Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  Bailey.  Three 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.     Third  term. 

FARM  MECHANICS. 

Wood  Work. — This  course  includes  the  care  and  use  of 
wood  working  tools.  It  will  be  made  as  practical  as  possible. 
The  majority  of  the  exercises  will  consist  of  the  construction  of 
articles  that  will  be  needed  on  the  farm,  such  as  gates,  fences, 
wagon  beds,  and  other  farm  conveniences.  First  term.  Two 
laboratory  periods.     Alternates  with  forge  work. 

Forge  Work. — This  course  will  include  welding  and  shap- 
ing of  iron  and  handling  of  steel.  Considerable  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  making  and  tempering  of  small  hand  tools.  A 
student  after   taking   this   course   will   be   able   to   do   all   of  the 
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ordinary  repairs  of  farm  machines  and  other  blacksmithing  that 
will  be  necessary  in  farm  work.  First  term.  Two  laboratory 
periods  per  week.     Alternates  with  woodwork. 

Farm  Machinery. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  will  be  made.  Considerable  time  will  be  given 
to  studying  the  individual  parts  of  the  different  farm  machines, 
by  taking  them  apart  and  assembling  them.  Considerable  time 
will  be  devoted  to  motors,  especially  gasoline  and  steam  engines. 
Third  term.     Two  laboratory  periods. 

Farm  Buildings  and  Fences. — The  strength  and  adapta- 
bility of  the  materials  available  for  construction  will  first  be  de- 
termined. Principles  of  construction  will  be  studied,  and  con- 
siderable time  given  to  planning  the  different  farm  buildings  with 
especial  regard  to  convenience  and  sanitation.  The  use  of  con- 
crete on  the  farm  will  be  pointed  out  and  principles  of  concrete 
construction  illustrated.  Laboratory  practice  will  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  work.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods  per  week. 

Farm  Engineering. — Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  use 
of  the  instruments  necessary  in  surveying  farm  lands,  terracing, 
and  locating  of  roads.  Considerable  time  will  be  given  to  the 
location  of  farm  buildings,  roads,  terracing,  leveling,  and  tile 
drainage.     One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting. — A  short  course  in  plumbing  and 
pipe  fitting  will  be  given  in  connection  with  Farm  Buildings.  It 
will  consist  of  the  location  and  planning  of  the  water  supply 
and  drainage  away  from  the  home,  and  the  proper  laying  out  of 
a  perfectly  sanitary  system  of  plumbing  for  all  buildings.  The 
proper  assembling  and  selection  of  the  material  needed  for  a 
complete  job,  and  the  calking  of  all  joints,  etc.,  will  be  fully 
studied. 

FORESTRY. 

A  study  of  forestry  as  applied  to  farm  woodlands.  How  to 
secure  a  stand  of  timber,  how  to  thin,  to  protect,  and  harvest 
the  forest  crop.  Second  half  year.  Two  1-hour  lecture  and  one 
1-hour  practice  period. 

THREE    MONTHS    OR    WINTER    COURSE    IN    AGRICULTURE. 

Short  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  related  sub- 
jects are  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  engaged  or 
expect  to  engage  in  farming,  and  yet  who  are  so  situated  that 
they    cannot    undertake    a    full    college    course    of    study.      This 
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course  is  given  during  the  winter  when  work  is  least  pressing 
and  the  time  can  best  be  spared.  The  course  consists  principally 
of  the  regular  work  provided  during  the  winter  term  of  the 
one-year  course,  with  such  additional  elective  subjects  as  the 
student  finds  he  can  conveniently  carry  upon  consultation  with 
the  President  of  the  College. 

Those  desiring  to  take  this  course  can  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  nature  and  character  of  the  work  by  referring  to 
the  schedule  of  the  one-year  course  for  the  second  term.  Consid- 
erable extra  work  may  be  taken  if  desired.  Certain  subjects  may 
also  be  dropped  and  others  elected  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
student.  Requirements  for  admission  to  this  course  and  the  cost 
have  already  been  mentioned  and  need  not  be  again  detailed 
here.  Those  intending  to  take  this  course  of  instruction  are 
urged  to  write  to  the  College  authorities  some  time  in  advance 
so  that  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  for  them. 

THE  COTTON  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  TEN  DAY  COURSES. 

The  first  Cotton  School  ever  held  was  organized  by  the  Geor- 
gia State  College  of  Agriculture,  January  6  to  17,  1908.  Since 
cotton  is  the  main  crop  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  South,  it  is 
fitting  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  put  in  pedagogic  form 
the  large  amount  of  scientific  information  which  has  accumulated 
during  recent  years,  and  which  will  aid  materially  in  solving 
many  of  the  farmers'  most  perplexing  problems.  The  object  of 
the  school  is  to  present  this  information  at  a  minimum  of  cost 
and  in  a  concrete  form,  so  that  the  facts  may  be  applied  success- 
fully in  every-day  work  on  the  farm.  Admission  to  this  course  is 
free,  a  registration  fee  of  $1.00  being  charged  to  cover  incidental 
expenses.  The  cost  to  the  student  therefore,  consists  of  board 
while  in  Athens  and  railroad  fare,  or  from  $15.00  to  $25.00. 
This  means  that  practically  a  free  course  of  instruction  in  the 
technique  of  cotton  production  is  provided  for  the  farmers  of 
Georgia. 

The  ages  of  those  attending  this  course  range  from  18  to  60 
years,  so  that  the  students  entering  are  a  representative  body 
of  men.  This  course  is  not  intended  for  irresponsible  boys,  but 
for  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  farming,  and  the  instruc- 
tion has  been  so  arranged  as  to  provide  the  largest  amount  of 
useful  information  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  success  of 
the  course  in  1908  and  1909  means  that  it  will  be  continued  as 
a  permanent  feature  of  the  work  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture.    The  session  for  1910  will  open  on  January  3rd,  and  con- 
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tinue  for  ten  days.  The  work  will  be  so  arranged  that  those 
desiring  to  remain  twenty  days  may  do  so.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  essentially  as  follows: 

Ten  lectures  on  the  soil,  including  a  discussion  of  its  origin, 
character,  composition  and  utility  for  crop  production. 

Ten  lectures  on  fertilizers,  including  a  discussion  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  plant  food  and  methods  of  purchasing,  mixing 
and  applying  these  various  constituents  to  the  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  maximum  crops  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

Five  lectures  on  the  cotton  plant.  These  will  include  a 
consideration  of  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  plant,  and 
conditions  most  favorable  for  its  growth  and  development,  and 
will  include  a  discussion  of  varieties. 

Five  lectures  on  seed  selection.  These  include  methods  of 
seed  selection  which  may  be  adopted  and  successfully  practiced 
by  farmers  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  staple. 

Five  lectures  on  cotton  diseases.  The  principal  diseases 
affecting  cotton,  the  causes  so  far  as  known,  and  the  best  methods 
of  combating  and  eradicating  them  will  be  discussed. 

Five  lectures  on  cotton  insects.  In  these  lectures  the  history, 
characteristics,  and  the  best  methods  of  controlling  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  various  insects  attacking  the  cotton  plant  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Five  lectures  on  feeding  cotton  by-products.  The  best  meth- 
ods of  utilizing  cotton  by-products  in  the  feeding  of  all  classes 
of  farm  live  stock  will  be  considered  in  detail. 

Five  lectures  on  cotton  machinery.  The  different  forms  of 
plows,  cultivators  and  seeders  which  may  be  utilized  so  as  to 
economize  labor  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  soil  cultivation  will 
be  considered. 

Instruction  in  cotton  grading.  In  this  course  the  student  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  handle  and  grade  ten  or  more  samples  of 
cotton  each  day  just  as  the  operation  is  performed  on  the  ware- 
house floor.  The  score  card  will  be  used  for  recording  his  results 
and  the  instructor  will  then  compare  the  various  samples  with 
standards  and  explain  to  the  student  wherein  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take. Cotton  grading  can  be  successfully  taught  and 
made  the  means  of  saving  several  millions  of  dollars  annually 
to  the  farmers  of  Georgia.  This  feature  of  the  work  will  be  em- 
phasized more  strongly  than  ever  in  1910. 

Three  lectures  on  cotton  warehousing.  These  lectures  will 
include  a  discussion  of  the  business  of  receiving,  handling  and 
shipping  cotton. 

Cotton  seed.     The  character  and  quality  of  the  various  grades 
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of  seeds  will  be  discussed,  and  the  conditions  which  influence 
their  value  to  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  fully  explained. 

A  series  of  special  lectures  at  night  for  the  students  in  the 
Agricultural  College  proper  and  the  Cotton  School  will  be  ar- 
ranged for. 

The  schedule  of  recitations  for  the  cotton  school  is  given  on 
page  136  and  is  self-explanatory. 

The  necessity  for  instruction  in  cotton  industries  will  be  made 
apparent  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  loss  in  the  value  of  the  staple 
as  nature  produces  it  and  as  placed  upon  the  market  of  between 
ten  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  every  year  in  Georgia.  This 
loss  is  largely  avoidable  and  will  be  reduced  materially  when  the 
handling  and  grading  of  cotton  is  made  a  part  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

It  is  contemplated  that  in  1910  a  ten  days'  course  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  same  practical  character  as  that  provided  for  in  the 
Cotton  School  will  be  offered  in  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  and 
horticulture.  This  will  enable  farmers  who  desire  to  obtain 
special  training  in  any  of  the  principal  lines  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry to  do  so  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  during  the  greatest 
leisure  period  of  the  year. 

THE  FARMERS'  CONFERENCE. 

The  need  of  vocational  training  for  farmers  constitutes  the 
principal  reason  why  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  organized 
a  Farmers'  Conference  from  January  18  to  23,  1909.  This  con- 
ference was  in  the  nature  of  a  school  for  adult  farmers  and  their 
wives,  and  it  is  believed  that  ultimately  representative  citizens 
from  every  section  of  the  state  will  attend  these  meetings  and 
thus  carry  back  each  year  new  and  useful  information  which  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  people  of  their  respective  communities. 

The  advisability  of  holding  such  a  conference  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  fertility  of  our  lands  is  decreasing,  the  depre- 
dation of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  becoming  greater  each 
year,  and  the  purchase  and  use  of  fertilizers  more  necessary. 
How  shall  the  farmer  obtain  the  needed  information  with  refer- 
ence to  these  matters  save  through  some  such  clearing  house  for 
agricultural  information  as  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
affords?  Education  measures  the  success  and  progress  of  a 
nation.  We  have  neglected  agricultural  education  in  America 
because  of  our  marvelous  natural  resources.  But  nature  has 
rebelled,  and  now  we  must  inaugurate  crop  rotations  and  give 
greater  attention  to  the  development  of  our  live  stock  industries. 
There    is   need,    therefore,    for   the    dissemination    of    definite    in- 
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formation  relating  to  farm  life  and  work  in  order  that  our  pres- 
ent agricultural  supremacy  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer  may  be  assured  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the 
future. 

The  Conference  was  a  success  and  will  be  continued  another 
year.  It  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  round  table  talks,  one- 
half  day  being  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  fer- 
tilizers, crop  rotations,  selection  and  improvement  of  corn  and 
cotton,  live  stock  husbandry,  horticulture,  forestry,  education, 
and  women's  work  on  the  farm.  By  means  of  the  round  table 
method  all  attending  had  an  opportunity  to  add  their  quota  of 
knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  participate  in  the  discussions, 
the  most  important  and  beneficial  part  of  such  gatherings.  More 
than  fifty  speakers  delivered  addresses,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  much  benefit  will  ultimately  come  from  holding  an  annual 
gathering  such  as  has  been  inaugurated.  The  meeting  for  1910 
will  be  held  from  January  18  to  21,  as  there  is  more  leisure  on 
the  farm  at  this  time  than  at  any  other  season.  Every  farmer 
should  take  a  holiday  and  accord  the  same  privilege  to  his  wife. 
That  such  gatherings  are  beneficial  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  1,000 
farmers  attend  meetings  of  this  kind  in  some  of  the  states  where 
the  agricultural  college  has  been  established  on  a  substantial 
basis.  Our  farmers  will  find  it  quite  as  beneficial  to  them  to 
attend  these  gatherings  as  those  living  in  other  states.  Since  the 
cost  will  only  include  railroad  fare  and  one  dollar  a  day  for 
board  while  in  Athens,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advan- 
tages which  will  accrue  to  the  individual  who  attends  these  gath- 
erings and  learns  about  the  new  facts  of  agriculture  which  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  know  in  order  to  conduct  his  business  along 
the  most  profitable  lines. 

THE   ROAD   SCHOOL. 

The  passage  of  the  Convict  Road  law  made  it  imperative  that 
a  school  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  offering  instruction  in  road 
building  to  those  who  have  charge  of  this  work  in  the  several 
counties.  The  State  College  of  Agriculture,  desiring  to  serve  the 
people,  organized  a  school  for  this  purpose  which  was  held  from 
January  25  to  30,  and  was  attended  by  more  than  fifty  represen- 
tatives from  about  thirty-five  counties  in  the  state.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  during  the  school  were  the  handling  and 
care  of  convict  labor,  the  equipment  needed  for  road  work  and 
the  operation  of  road  machinery;  the  details  of  the  new  convict 
law;   the  real  worth  and  value  of  good  roads;   how  to  start  and 
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organize  a  road  force  for  a  county  or  a  city;  and  how  to  relocate 
roads,  to  run  levels,  to  prepare  profiles,  to  lay  grades  on  the 
profiles,  and  to  calculate  the  earth  work  involved.  These  lec- 
tures were  given  by  the  most  eminent  citizens  and  road  engin- 
eers in  the  state,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned:  Judge  J.  S. 
Turner  of  the  Prison  Commission;  Ex-Justice  Andrew  J.  Cobb; 
Mr.  H.  L.  Collier,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  for  Atlanta; 
Prof.  C.  M.  Strahan,  Prof,  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture;  Judge  W.  F.  Eve,  of  Augusta;  Capt.  T.  P.  Stanley, 
Athens;  Capt.  J.  W.  Barnett,  City  Engineer  of  Athens;  Mr.  J. 
P.  High,  City  Engineer  of  Brunswick,  and  Mr.  M.  O.  Eldridge, 
of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Demonstrations  were  made  by  taking  those  attending  the 
school  to  inspect  the  Clarke  County  convict  camps,  and  the  ma- 
cadam and  sand-clay  roads  constructed  by  Clarke  county  in  the 
vicinity  of  Athens.  These  trips  were  made  possible  by  the 
courteous  action  of  the  Road  Commissioners  of  Clarke  county, 
without  whose  aid  and  cooperation  the  Road  School  could  not 
have  been  made  a  success.  The  importance  of  the  School  can 
not  be  emphasized  too  strongly  in  view  of  the  large  expenditure 
of  money  which  is  likely  to  be  made  by  the  several  counties  of 
the  state  for  road  construction.  This  money  can  be  made  of 
permanent  value  or  can  be  practically  thrown  away,  and  that 
the  Road  School  served  an  important  purpose  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  example:  Mr.  W.  S.  Holman,  in  charge  of  Clarke 
county  roads,  has  found  that  certain  fields  long  cultivated  con- 
tain sand  and  clay  in  about  the  right  proportions  for  top  dressing 
sand-clay  roads,  and  that  by  using  this  soil,  the  cost  of  this  type 
of  road  construction  may  be  materially  reduced,  also  the  length 
of  time  required  for  the  surface  to  harden,  and  a  road  of  much 
greater  efficiency  secured  than  by  the  old  method  of  mixing 
the  sand  and  clay.  This  one  piece  of  information  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  attending  the  school  was  worth  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  the  state.  The  Road  School  will  be  continued  another 
year  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it. 

EXTENSION  TEACHING. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  aid  all  edu- 
cational activities  of  every  kind  which  are  being  carried  for- 
ward in  the  State.  The  fulfillment  of  this  purpose  is  one  of  its 
greatest  obligations  to  the  state  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
further  the  work  of  extension  teaching.  Two  great  ends  are  to 
be  subserved  by  the  work  of  this  character:      First,  the  system- 
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atizing  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  state  and  the  raising 
of  these  to  a  higher  level  of  efficiency.  Second,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  knowledge  which  has  accumulated  in  recent  years, 
but  is  not  now  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  which  cannot  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  adults  and 
those  remotely  situated  from  the  College  save  through  extension 
agencies.  This  work  has  already  been  in  progress  in  the  Uni- 
versity proper  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  past,  but  it  is  now 
desired  to  broaden  the  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  to  reach  the 
farmer  of  limited  means  in  a  practical  and  helpful  manner.  A 
distinct  extension  department  nas  not  been  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  College  up  to  this  time  simply  because  of  insufficient 
funds  to  provide  for  its  maintenance  on  lines  commensurate  with 
the  activities  it  is  designed  to  serve.  A  good  beginning  has  been 
made,  however,  particularly  in  the  line  of  farmers'  institute 
work. 

Speakers  will  be  sent  from  the  College  to  address  all  kinds  of 
farmers'  gatherings  or  to  discuss  subjects  of  special  interest  to  a 
given  community  in  the  state.  The  officers  of  the  College  are 
endeavoring  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  County  School  Com- 
missioners, and  lecturers  will  be  sent  to  teachers'  institutes  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  ways  and  means  by  which  instruction 
in  agriculture,  provided  for  in  the  public  school  curriculum, 
may  be  rendered  more  efficient.  There  is  no  service  which  can 
be  rendered  the  people  of  the  state  at  this  time  more  important 
than  that  of  fostering  the  teaching  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
agriculture  in  the  public  schools.  The  teachers  are  not  to  blame 
for  the  apparent  neglect  of  this  subject,  as  there  has  been  no 
channel  through  which  they  might  obtain  the  needed  information. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  sending  of  lecturers  to  institutes  will  be  of 
material  service  in  this  direction. 

Another  feature  of  extension  work  which  the  College  is 
fostering  in  every  possible  way  is  correspondence  with  farmers. 
Thousands  of  letters  are  annually  answered,  giving  definite  in- 
formation relative  to  fertilizers,  soils,  crops,  care  and  manage- 
ment of  live  stock,  orchards  and  gardens.  Every  farmer  in  the 
state  is  invited  to  take  advantage  of  the  free  correspondence 
course  now  conducted  so  extensively  by  the  College,  for  in  this 
way  at  the  cost  of  a  two  cent  stamp  any  individual  may  obtain 
information  worth  a  great  deal  of  money  to  him  with  the  least 
possible  effort,  and  without  the  necessity  of  purchasing  expensive 
books  or  taking  a  long  trip  to  acquire  the  information.  The 
College  stands  ready  through  its  staff  to  assist  every  organiza- 
tion and  every  indivdual  entitled  to  its  service  free  of  cost. 
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It  is  the  desire  and  hope  of  those  associated  with  the  work  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  that  it  may  be  in  position  next  year 
to  hold  a  number  of  what  may  be  properly  termed  itinerant 
schools  of  agriculture  for  periods  of  from  five  to  ten  days  in  re- 
mote sections  of  the  state.  During  the  continuance  of  these 
schools  practical  lectures  will  be  given  on  a  variety  of  topics  of 
especial  interest  to  the  community,  and  thus  much  helpful  and 
valuable  information  made  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  resi- 
dents of  that  community.  In  other  words,  farmers  could  be 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  latest  information;  for 
instance,  relative  to  spraying,  the  protection  of  orchards  and 
gardens,  without  the  time,  labor  and  cost  entailed  in  attending 
a  course  in  the  Agricultural  College  proper.  The  benefits  of  a 
system  of  extension  teaching  of  this  character  can  never  be  ac- 
curately estimated,  but  those  who  have  seen  the  marvelous  im- 
provement in  farm  practice  which  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
feeble  efforts  in  this  direction  in  the  past  realize  fully  what  a 
systematic  extension  bureau  would  accomplish  in  stimulating;  an 
interest  in  better  methods  of  farming. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  TRAIN. 

Lack  of  funds  prevented  the  College  from  operating  an  Edu- 
cational Train  during  1909.  If  the  railroads  will  cooperate, 
however,  and  the  necessary  funds  are  available  another  train 
will  in  all  probability  be  sent  out  during  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary or  the  first  of  March,  1910.  This  statement  is  made  because 
of  the  disappointment  expressed  by  many  at  the  failure  of  the 
College  to  operate  a  train  this  year,  and  this  information  is  due 
those  who  may  not  fully  appreciate  the  reasons  why  a  train  was 
not  sent  out  in  1909.  It  is  believed  that  in  1910  the  exhibit 
cars  can  be  filled  with  the  products  of  the  College  farm  and  the 
work  of  its  students,  and  will  thus  illustrate  in  a  much  more 
graphic  way  than  would  have  been  possible  this  year  what  may 
be  done  to  ameliorate  agricultural  conditions  in  the  state,  and 
how  a  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  may  be  made  to  benefit 
the  farmer.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of 
running  a  train  if  the  funds  are  provided  to  properly  equip 
exhibit  cars  and  maintain  it  in  operation  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  is  the  best  type  of  ex- 
tension teaching  which  the  College  can  pursue  to  bring  its  ser- 
vices within  the  reach  of  thousands  of  citizens.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  College,  therefore,  to  operate  another  train  as  soon  as  it  is 
in  position  to  do  so,  and  provided  the  cooperation  of  the  railroads 
can  be  secured.     When  this  train  is  sent  out,  however,  it  is  felt 
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that  it  should  be  superior  in  every  way  to  the  one  previously 
operated,  and  thus  be  in  position  to  serve  the  people  much  more 
efficiently. 

FARMERS'    INSTITUTES. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  organized  a  farmers' 
institute  system  on  January  16,  1903.  When  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Agricultural  College  was  created  the  management  of 
the  farmers'  institutes  was  transferred  to  it.  For  several 
years  the  institutes  were  under  the  charge  of  Hon.  Harvie  Jor- 
dan, who,  however,  found  the  work  so  onerous  and  exacting  that 
he  decided  to  withdraw  from  it  on  November  1,  1907,  when  the 
work  was  turned  over  to  the  direction  of  Andrew  M.  Soule. 

Twenty-four  institutes  were  held  during  the  past  year  under 
the  specific  direction  of  the  College.  Institutes  were  offered  to 
six  senatorial  districts  where  for  various  reasons  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements could  not  be  made  for  a  meeting.  From  one  to  three 
speakers  were  sent  to  sixteen  other  points  where  either  farmers' 
institutes  or  educational  rallies  were  held.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Educational  Train,  a  feature  of  the  extension 
department  of  the  College  and  really  constituting  one  of  the 
most  important  and  effective  means  of  conducting  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, visited  one  hundred  and  fifty  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 
Since  the  expenses  of  operating  the  Educational  Train  were  de- 
frayed out  of  a  special  appropriation,  the  College  has  been  en- 
abled to  hold  or  to  cooperate  in  holding  some  forty  special  meet- 
ings in  the  interest  of  farming  enterprises  and  agricultural  edu- 
cation. It  is  doubtful  if  the  state  has  ever  been  more  efficiently 
covered,  or  as  many  people  reached  and  benefitted  as  during  the 
past  year.  Fully  150,000  people  came  out  to  hear  the  lectures 
and  discussions  and  to  see  the  exhibits  carried  on  the  train  and 
about  10,000  persons  attended  the  regular  meetings.  That  this 
trip  was  of  incalculable  value  to  the  people  of  the  state  is  borne 
out  by  the  correspondence  which  has  come  and  still  comes  to 
the  College  as  a  result  of  this  movement. 

A  list  of  the  places  visited  last  year  follows:  Rabun  Gap, 
Cornelia,  Cordele,  Greensboro,  Waycross,  Washington,  Boston, 
Americus,  Adairsville,  Rome,  Talbotton,  Perry,  Arlington,  Law- 
renceville,  Lexington,  Pelham,  Newnan,  McRae,  Hazlehurst, 
Lyons,  Barnesville,  Dublin,  Statesboro,  Guyton,  Calhoun,  Gaines- 
ville, Commerce,  Carrollton,  Atlanta,  Decatur,  Social  Circle,  Au- 
gusta, Milledgeville,  Macon,  Cuthbert,  Dawson,  Fort  Gaines,  Syl- 
vester, Tifton,  and  Brunswick. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  state  has  been  practically  cov- 
erd  during  the  year,  and  all  senatorial  districts  would  have  been 
reached  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  good  organization  in 
a  number  of  districts,  and  it  will  take  a  little  time  to  work  one 
up.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  cordial  cooperation  and 
support  extended  to  the  institute  work  by  leading  citizens  in 
every  section  where  representatives  of  the  College  went;  but  for 
their  assistance  as  well  as  that  of  the  local  press  the  meetings 
would  not  have  been  successfully  organized.  The  list  of  meetings 
as  enumerated  above  does  not  include  a  large  number  of  points 
visited  by  representatives  of  the  College  to  address,  for  instance, 
meetings  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  and  other  organizations  of  agri- 
cultural workers. 

Representatives  will  gladly  be  sent  to  meetings  of  any 
organizations  which  have  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  at  heart,  and 
are  endeavoring  to  disseminate  information  which  will  enable  him 
to  conduct  his  operations  more  successfully.  A  list  of  the  insti- 
tute officers  follows: 


Dist. 

President. 

County. 

Postoffice. 

1st 

Wm.    Cannet 

Effingham 

Tusculum 

2nd 

J.    L.    McLean 

Tattnall 

Birdford 

3rd 

Ben   Millikin 

Wayne 

Jesup 

4th 

D.  P.  Rose 

Camden 

Owens   Ferry 

5  th 

J.  E.  W.  Smith 

Ware 

Waycross 

6th 

\V.  T.  Staten 

Lowndes 

Valdosta 

7th 

John  G.  Stanley 

Brooks 

Quitman 

8th 

C.  S.  Hodges 

Decatur 

Cyrene 

9th 

D.  W.  James 

Early 

Blakely 

10th 

W.   W.   Monk 

Worth 

Poulan 

11th 

W.  D.  Hammock 

Randolph 

Coleman 

12th 

W.  S.  Boyett 

Stewart 

Lumpkin 

13th 

R.  E.  L.  Eason 

Schley 

Ellaville 

14th 

L.  M.  Curry 

Dodge 

Eastman 

loth 

W.  A.  Clark 

Telfair 

Jacksonville 

16th 

B.  B.  Linder 

Laurens 

Dublin 

17th 

A.  M.  Deal 

Bulloch 

Statesboro 

18th 

J.   P.  H.  Brown 

Richmond 

Augusta 

19th 

J.  W.  Farmer 

Taliaferro 

Crawfordville 

20th 

R.  X.  Laman 

Baldwin 

Milledgeville 

21st 

John  T.  Williams 

Jones 

Haddock 

22nd 

23rd 

J.  W.   Cheek 

Houston 

Perry 

24th 

B.  T.  Peacock 

Marion 

Buena  Vista 

25th 

W.  S.  Bloodworth 

Upson 

Thomaston 

26th 

J.  G.  Minter 

Fayette 

Fayetteville 

27th 

M.   C.  Davis 

Rocky  Plains 

28th 

E.   Wofford. 

Pickens 

Jasper 

29th 

E.  A.  Callaway 

Wilkes 

Washington 

30th 

C.  M.  Witcher 

Madison 

Carlton 

31st 

A.  J.  McMullan 

Hart 

Hartwell 
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Dist. 

President. 

County. 

Postoffice. 

32nd 

R. 

H.  Baker 

Lumpkin 

Dahlonega 

33rd 

L. 

G.  Hardman 

Jackson 

Commerce 

34th 

T. 

A.    Pate 

Gwinnett 

Snellville 

35th 

F. 

J.    Merriam 

Fulton 

Atlanta 

36th 

J. 

M.  Barnes 

Meriwether 

Bullochville 

37th 

F. 

]\i.    Longley 

Troup 

LaGrange 

3  8th 

J. 

0.    Waddell 

Polk 

Cedartown 

3  9  th 

E. 

F.  Smith 

Otis 

40th 

M, 

,    L.    Ledford 

Union 

Blairsville 

41st 

J. 

T.   Atherton 

Pickens 

Jasper 

42nd 

G. 

A.  Veach 

Bartow 

Adairsville 

43rd 

J. 

A.  Hall 

Gordon 

Calhoun 

44th 

J. 

T.  Suttle 

Walker 

Greenbush 

Those  senatorial  districts  interested  in  securing  a  meeting  for 
190  9  should  correspond  with  the  College  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  meetings  some 
time  in  advance.  Our  staff  of  instructors  is  limited  in  number, 
and  since  the  institute  work  is  done  by  them  without  remunera- 
tion, and  in  addition  to  their  other  regular  duties,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  schedule  of  meetings  be  carefully  arranged  in  advance. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  farmers'  institute  department  to  cooperate 
as  closely  as  possible  with  the  district  agricultural  schools,  and 
to  this  end  meetings  have  been  offered  to  each  of  these  institu- 
tions during  the  past  year.  Four  of  the  schools  responded  and 
meetings  were  held  at  the  Fourth  District  School,  at  Carrollton; 
the  Third  District  School,  at  Americus;  the  First  District  School 
at  Statesboro;   and  the  Sixth  District  School,  at  Barnesville. 

The  institute  department  stands  ready  to  cooperate  with  any 
community  which  desires  to  have  an  itinerant  school  held  for 
a  period  of  three  to  five  days.  In  an  itinerant  school,  as  already 
pointed  out,  a  complete  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  fertilizer 
problem,  pruning  and  spraying  of  fruit  trees,  the  selection  and 
improvement  of  corn  and  cotton,  forestry  problems,  live  stock 
feeding  and  management,  may  be  conducted  most  effectively.  By 
organizing  such  schools  the  institute  service  may  be  rendered 
much  more  efficient  and  helpful  to  the  several  communities  in  the 
state.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  institutes  is  invited. 
If  the  farmers  will  cooperate  with  the  College  the  best  work  ever 
done  through  this  arm  of  the  extension  service  can  be  accom- 
plished during  the  year  1909.  A  printed  report  containing  the 
principal  papers  presented  during  the  Farmers'  Conference  is  now 
being  prepared  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  citizen  in  the 
state.  It  contains  more  than  2  00  printed  pages,  and  some  of  the 
most   excellent   papers   on    agriculture    and    agricultural    practice 
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in  Georgia  that  have  ever  been  gathered  together  in  one  volume. 
Every  progressive  farmer  should  have  a  copy  of  this  report. 
For  further  information,  write  the 

GEORGIA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
University  of  Georgia, 

Athens,  Ga. 


MILITARY  DEPARTMENT, 


J.  M.  KIMBROUGH,  Jr. 
1st  Lieut.,  2  7th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Commandant. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Grant  act,  mil- 
itary exercises  are  regularly  held  in  this  University,  upon  which 
the  attendance  is  compulsory  by  all  members  of  the  Freshman, 
Sophomore  and  Junior  Classes,  and  the  students  in  the  One  Year 
Course  in  Agriculture,  except  when  excused  by  the  Surgeon  of 
the  Corps  of  Cadets,  or  the  Chancellor,  for  physical  disability  or 
other  cause. 

The  uniform  consists  of  a  coat  of  standard  Charlottesville  gray 
cloth;  winter  trousers  of  same  material,  with  stripe  one  inch 
wide;  and  blue  cloth  cap.  The  uniform  costs  about  $15.55.  For 
spring  use  white  duck  trousers,  jeans  trousers  and  blue  shirt, 
leggings,  and  hat  are  required,  costing  about  $4.50. 

Practical  instruction  is  given  three  hours  each  week,  covering 
the  following  subjects:  Infantry  Drill  Regulations;  Field  Ser- 
vice Regulations;  Manual  of  Guard  Duty;  Firing  Regulations  for 
Small  Arms;  Artillery  Drill  Regulations,  partial. 

Theoretical  Instruction,  two  hours  each  week,  for  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned  officers,  is  given  in  the  portions  of 
the  above  subjects  covered  by  the  practical  instruction,  and  is 
supplemented  by  lectures.  One  hour  each  week  of  theoretical  instruc- 
tion is  required  of  Freshmen. 

BATTALION  OF   CADETS. 

Roster  of  Officers  and  Non-Commissioned  Officers. 

Cadet  Adjutant — W.  F.  Dobbs. 

Cadet  Quartermaster — L.   E.  Allen. 

Cadet  Sergeant-Major — G.  C.  Arnold. 

Cadet  Quartermaster  Sergeant — R.  L.  Campbell. 

Cadet  Color  Sergeant — S.  H.  Starr. 

Cadet  Color  Sergeant — J.  J.  M.  Payne. 

Cadet  Drum  Major — R.   P.  White. 

Cadet  Captains. 

Co.  "A."  Co.  "B." 

J.  C.  Michael.  D.  L.  Rogers. 

Co.  "C."  Co.  "D." 

E.  M.  Brown.  H.  G.  Bailey. 

Battery — J.   K.   Giles. 
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Cadet  First  Lieutenants. 


Co.  "A.' 

M.  P.   Pentecost. 


Co.  "B." 

I.  A.  Solomons. 


Co.  "C."  Co.  "D.' 

J.  P.  Fort.  J.  A.  Stevens. 

Battery — T.  G.  Chastain. 

(  adet    Second    Lieutenants. 
Co.  "A."  Co.  "B.' 

P.  D.  Atkinson.  D.  F.  Barrow. 


Co.  "C. 


Co.  "I). 


R.  B.  Scott. 


Co.  "A.1 

H.  A.  Nix. 
W.  Falk. 
R.   F.   Revson. 
F.  W.  Ball. 
E.  McClure. 

Co.  "C.1 

H.  A.  Davison. 
J.  D.  Willingham. 
J.  H.  Bocock. 
W.  H.  Steele. 
A.  R.  McDonell. 


Co.  "A." 

E.  W.  Moise. 
D.  F.  Barrow. 

M.  L.  McWhorter. 
W.  F.  Whatley. 
G.  G.  Blanton. 
O.  L.  Miller. 

Co.  "C." 

M.  J.  Witman. 
W.  S.  Jones. 

F.  E.   Davis. 
J.   E.   Brown. 
S.  B.  Slack. 
R.  R.  Martin. 


Cadet    Sergeants. 

Co.  "B." 

C.  O.  Lowe. 
S.  K.  Dick. 
A.   Mathews. 

D.  R.  dimming. 
H.  Lanham. 

Co.  "D." 

T.  M.  Fitzpatrick. 
W.  A.  Winburn. 

E.  King. 
E.  S.  Sell. 
J.  P.  Jones. 

Battery. 
O.   M.   Gresham. 
J.  M.  Walker. 
T.  G.  Morrow. 

Cadet  Corporals. 

Co.  "B." 

J.  H.  Foster. 
H.  E.  Riddell. 
J.  H.  Lowery. 
A.  K.  Maddox. 
W.  E.  Fort. 
H.  L.  Rogers. 

Co.  "D." 

R.  Dallis. 

E.  L.  Floyd. 

P.  H.  Griffith. 

O.  E.  Montfort. 

C.  S.  LeCraw. 

P.  L.  Bartlett. 
Battery. 
\V.  W.  Anderson. 
G.  G.  Singleton. 
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Staff  of  Instruction. 

DAVID  CRENSHAW   BARROW,   LL.   D.,   Chancellor  of  the   Uni- 
versity. 

THOMAS  JACKSON  WOOFTER,  Ph.  D.,  Director,  and  Professor  of 

Education  and  Philosophy. 
JOSEPH   SPENCER   STEWART,   A.    M.,    Professor   of   Secondary 

Education,  High  School  Visitor. 
,   Associate   Professor   of  Agricultural    Pedagogy 

and  Rural  Sociology. 

,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Philosophy. 

,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

Other  members  of  the  faculties  of  Franklin  College  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Creation  of  the  School  of  Education. 

In  June,  1908,  the  trustees  adopted  a  plan  to  change  the  chair 
of  Philosophy  and  Education  into  a  School  of  Education,  to  merge 
the  chair  of  Secondary  Education,  to  provide  a  special  building, 
and  to  enlarge  the  staff  of  instruction. 

Purpose  of  the  School. 

The  School  of  Education  is  a  Teacher's  College  in  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  following  service: 

1.  The  preparation  of  teachers  for  high  schools,  normal 
schools,  agriculture  and  other  special  subjects,  special  supervis- 
ors, and  superintendents  of  schools. 

Such  teachers  and  superintendents  should  have  advanced  col- 
legiate scholarship  and  special  preparation  for  their  peculiar 
profession.  It  is  beyond  the  province  of  the  ordinary  normal 
school  to  give  collegiate  instruction,  and  our  State  Normal 
Schools  are  overburdened  with  work  to  provide  the  elementary 
teachers.  We  must  evidently  look  to  the  college  and  university 
for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  higher  schools. 

2.  The  study  of  Education  as  an  instrument  of  culture,  a 
factor  of  social  control,  social  betterment,  and  economic  progress. 
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Education  is  a  social  problem  of  greatest  importance.  It  takes 
rank  in  a  curriculum  with  sociology,  political  science,  etc.  As  a 
field  for  investigation  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  state 
of  man,  education  is  full  of  promise. 

3.  The  study  of  such  kindred  fields  as  Psychology,  Ethics, 
Philosophy,  and  Educational  Sociology,  which  will  give  the  proper 
outlook  upon  education  in  both  its  individual  and  social  aspects. 

The  School  of  Education  purposes  to  unify  this  work  in  both 
Franklin  College  of  Arts,  and  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    DEGREES. 

1.  General  Degrees. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  requirements  for  degrees  in 
Franklin  College  and  the  State  College,  a  student  may  elect  six 
hours,  (hours  through  the  year),  in  Education  counting  toward 
any  one  of  the  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science, 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

2.  Special  Degrees. 

In  the  School  of  Education  the  degrees  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Education  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  will  be  conferred, 
the  following  conditions  regulating  the  same: 

1.  The  regular  entrance  requirements  of  the  University  for 
any  degree  must  be  met  for  the  corresponding  degree  in  Educa- 
tion. 

2.  For  graduation  a  credit  of  66  hours  must  be  obtained  in 
accordance  with  the  present  general  requirements.  If  German 
and  French  are  taken  instead  of  Greek  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  the 
general  requirements  must  be  satisfied  for  the  corresponding 
degree  in  Education. 

3.  Minimum  requirements  in  subjects  or  groups  are  as  fol- 
lows: English  6  hours,  Foreign  Language  6  in  each  of  two, 
Mathematics  9,  Natural  Science  6,  History  3,  Psychology  3,  Phil- 
osophy, Economics,  Social  Science  3,  Education  9. 

If  five  units  of  foreign  languages  have  been  offered  for 
entrance,  then  6  hours  in  one  foreign  language  will  be  the  min- 
imum. 

4.  Under  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation the  other  hours  should  be  so  elected  as  to  include  fur- 
ther work  in  any  subject  or  subjects  the  student  expects  to 
teach    and    related    subjects. 

5.  If  the  above  requirements  are  met  together  with  the 
regular    requirements    in    Foreign    Languages    for    the    Bachelor 
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or    Arts    Degree    the    degree    of    Bachelor    of    Arts    in    Education 
will    be   conferred. 

If  the  above  requirements  are  met  under  other  condi- 
tions approved  by  the  head  of  the  School  of  Education,  the 
degree   of   Bachelor   of   Science    in   Education    will    be   conferred. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Professor. 

1.  History  of  Education.  The  educational  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  great  peoples  of  the  world  with  special  study 
of  the  modern  period,  (1)  the  development  of  modern  edu- 
cational ideals  and  systems,  and  (2)  the  development  of  second- 
ary schools.     Prof.  Woofter. 

2.  Psychology  of  Education.  A  course  dealing  with  such 
topics  as  education  as  a  science,  perception,  apperception,  memory, 
thought,  feeling  and  emotion,  the  aesthetic,  the  altruistic,  the 
field  of  will,  instinct,  imitation,  suggestion,  interest,  effort,  moral 
and  religious  education.  A  study  of  the  different  epochs  of  life 
to  determine  the  educational  aims,  material,  and  methods  for 
each,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  psychology  of  adolescence. 
Prof.  Woofter. 

3.  Secondary  School  Organization  and  Management.  The 
place  and  function  of  the  high  school,  with  consideration  of  condi- 
tions existing  in  Gorgia  and  the  South;  problems  of  secondary 
education;  desired  lines  of  progress;  courses  of  study,  discipline, 
and  general  management.     Fall  term.     Prof.  Stewart. 

4.  General  Principles  of  Teaching.  The  teaching  process;  the 
recitation  considered  in  its  unity  and  parts;  purpose,  essentials, 
preparation,  assignment  of  lessons,  home  study,  etc.;  the  art  of 
questioning;  class-room  management.    Winter  term.   Prof.  Woofter. 

5.  Pedagogy  of  Special  Subjects.  This  course  will  deal  with 
the  teaching  of  subjects  in  the  high  school.  Certain  subjects  will 
be  arranged  so  that  courses  in  two  or  more  may  be  taken.  The 
educational  value,  course  of  study,  and  teaching  of  the  following: 
Agriculture  and  Nature  Study;  English;  History  and  Geography; 
Mathematics;  Natural  Science;  Foreign  Language. 

6.  Seminary  in  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  For 
those  preparing  to  become  superintendents  and  supervisors  as 
well  as  teachers  of  special  subjects.  The  whole  field  of  education, 
elementary,  secondary,   higher,  will  be  considered.  Prof.   Woofter. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  General  Psychology.  An  introductory  basic  course  giving 
a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Psychology  with  special  emphasis  on 
its  functional  and  genetic  phases.     First  half  year. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  A  course  dealing  with  such  topics 
as  education  as  a  science,  perception,  memory,  thought,  feeling 
and  emotion,  the  aesthetic,  the  altruistic,  the  field  of  will,  instinct, 
imitation,  suggestion,  interest,  effort,  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion, the  different  epochs  of  life  with  special  emphasis  on  adole- 
scence.    Second  half  year. 

3.  Social  Psychology.  The  psychology  of  crowds,  of  social 
groups,  of  peoples,  the  influence  of  imitation,  suggestion,  educa- 
tion, etc. 

4.  Psychology  of  Development.  An  introduction  to  compara- 
tive and  genetic  psychology,  anthropology,  and  the  general  theory 
of  development. 

5.  Logic.  A  study  of  both  deductive  and  inductive  logic; 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  syllogism,  inductive  methods,  and  crit- 
icism of  fallacies.     Second  half  year.     Follows  Psychology  1. 

6.  Ethics.  A  consideration  of  the  historical,  theoretical,  and 
practical  phases  of  both  individual  and  social  ethics. 

7.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  course  tracing  the  movements 
of  thought  from  the  early  Greek  period  to  the  present  time. 

8.  Philosophy  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  all  educational  theory  and  practice  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  insight  into  education  as  the  conscious  evolution  of  the 
race,  the  conscious  efforts  of  peoples  to  realize  and  perpetuate 
their  ideals.  This  will  involve  a  study  of  the  life  process  with  the 
theory  of  development  and  its  bearing  on  education. 
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FACULTY. 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

SYLVANUS  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  B.  L.,  Dean  of  the  Law  Department, 
Professor  of  Law. 

HOWELL  COBB,  A.  M.,  B.  L.,  Judge  City  Court  of  Athens,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law. 

JOHN  D.  MELL,  A.  B.,  B.  L.,  Lecturer  on  Parliamentary  Law. 

JOHN  H.  T.  McPHERSON,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Roman  Law. 

ANDREW  J.  COBB,  A.  B.,  B.  L.,  Lecturer  on  Procedure  and  Con- 
stitutional Law. 

JAMES  C.  BLOOMFIELD,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 


The  next  session  of  this  Department  begins  September  15th, 
1909.  The  time  requisite  for  graduation  is  two  years.  The  fees 
are  $75.00  per  year,  of  which  $40.00  are  due  at  entrance  and 
$35.00  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  term. 

At  the  opening  of  the  autumn  term  of  the  first  year,  Black- 
stone  will  be  taken  up,  and  lectures  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  begin. 

On  arrival  here,  report  at  the  Chancellor's  office,  or  to  the 
Dean,  in  the  Academic  Building,  on  the  University  campus. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

General. — Students  in  this  Department  must  not  be  less  than 
eighteen  years  old,  and  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

Junior  Class. — The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Junior 
class  include  fourteen  units.  A  unit  is  measured  by  five  weekly 
periods  of  forty  minutes  each  for  one  year  in  a  college  or  high 
school  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  met  by  presentation  of 
a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  University  or  College  authorized 
to  confer  it;  by  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  a  college  or 
accredited  school;  by  taking  the  entrance  examinations  prescribed 
by  the  committee  on  entrance. 

Conditioned  Students. — Those  who  can  secure  credit  for  ten 
units  may  be  admitted  with  an  entrance  condition  of  four  units. 
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Conditions  must  be  removed  by  passing  off  the  necessary  units  as 
the  result  of  private  study,  or  by  doing  additional  work  offered 
in  the  University;  but  college  work  thus  offered  for  admission 
will  not  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

VALUE   OF   SUBJECTS    IN    UNITS. 

Units. 

English:    Grammar,    Composition,    Classics,    Rhetoric 3 

Mathematics:   Algebra,  Plane  Geometry 2  V2 

History  and  Civics: 

Ancient  History  to  814  A.  D 1 

English  History    1 

American  History  and  Civics 1 

Modern  History 1 

Latin     3 

A  foreign  language 2 

Elementary    Physics    • 1 

Physical    Geography    1 

Additional  year's  work  in  foreign   language 1 

Botany     1 

Chemistry    1 

Drawing    1 

Physiology     1 

Elementary  Agriculture    1 

Biology    1 

Advanced  Work  in  Mathematics,  History  or  English 1 

Senior  Class. — Applicants  for  the  Senior  class,  in  addition  to 
the  general  requirements  and  the  fourteen  units,  must  have  com- 
pleted one  year's  course  of  study  in  a  standard  law  school,  or 
must  have  read  law  under  advice  and  direction  in  a  law  office  for 
one  year,  and  must  stand  satisfactory  examinations  on  the  work 
of  the  Junior  class. 

SENIOR  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  for  students  applying  to  enter  the  Senior  Class 
will  be  held  as  follows: 

Blackstone,  Book  I Monday,  September  6th,  1909. 

Constitutional  Law Tuesday,  7th, 

Blackstone,  Book  II Wednesday,  "  8th, 

Contracts    Thursday,  "  9th, 

Torts Friday,  "  10th, 

Sales  and  Bailments Saturday,  "  11th, 

Criminal  Law Monday,  "  13th, 
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Elementary  Law Tuesday,  September  14th,  1909. 

Blackstone,  Book  III Tuesday,  "  14th,      " 

Examinations  for  students  applying  to  enter  the  Junior  Class 
will  be  held  daily,  on  Sept.  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th. 

Examinations  begin  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  each  day. 

Applicants  are  particularly  urged  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

Transfers. — Students  transferring  from  the  Academic  Depart- 
ments must  obtain  the  written  permission  of  the  Chancellor  and 
certificates  from  the  proper  officer  of  the  University  showing  that 
they  have  been  satisfactory  students  in  those  departments. 

Elective. — Students  not  applicants  for  the  degree  may  enter 
the  Department  upon  complying  with  the  general  requirements 
and  presenting  the  fourteen  units. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  best  features  of  the  lecture  and  the  recitation  are  secured 
by  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  Department.  Read- 
ing is  daily  assigned  in  the  text-book,  the  professor  comments  on 
the  same,  and  the  student  is  required  to  recite  thereon.  By  this 
means  each  part  of  the  subject  is  explained  to  the  student,  is  then 
read  by  him,  and  he  is  either  questioned  thereon,  or  hears  others 
questioned. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  in  this  Department  is  completed  in  two  years,  con- 
sisting of  four  terms.  The  exercises  of  the  University,  including 
this  Department,  begin  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  September  in 
each  year  and  end  at  the  annual  Commencement  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  June. 

The  autumn  term  commences  with  the  college  year  and  closes 
the  day  before  Christmas. 

The  spring  term  commences  the  day  following  New  Year  and 
closes  at  Commencement. 

Two  courses  of  instruction  are  pursued,  to-wit,  the  Study 
Course  and  the  Lecture  Course,  arranged  as  follows: 

Study  Course. 

The  class  meets  one  of  the  professors  of  law  at  the  morning 
hour  and  the  other  professor  of  law  at  the  afternoon  hour,  daily 
(except  Saturday  and  Sunday),  with  a  previously  assigned  part  of 
the  text-book  then  being  read.  The  professor  delivers  lectures 
explanatory  of  the  text,  and  questions  the  members  of  the  class  on 
the  text  and  the  lecture  of  the  previous  meeting. 
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First  Year. 

The  autumn  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  Elementary  Law,  American  Law,  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  Constitution  of  Georgia,  Part  First  of  the  Code 
of  Georgia,  relating  to  the  political  organization  of  the  State. 

The  spring  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Contracts,  Sales, 
Bailments,  Torts,  Criminal  Law,  Corporations. 

Second  Year. 

The  autumn  term  work  covers  the  subjects  of  Commercial 
Law,  Agency,  Partnership,  Common  Law  Pleading. 

The  spring  term  covers  the  subjects  of  Real  Estate,  Con- 
veyancing, Domestic  Relations,  Equity  Principles  and  Pleading, 
Evidence,  International  Law. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  recitation  from  the  regular  text-books, 
the  students  are  required  to  consult  other  standard  works  on  the 
various  branches  of  the  law. 

Lecture  Courses. 

The  class  meets  one  of  the  several  lecturers  of  the  Department 
at  the  noon  hour  three  times  a  week.  The  schedule  is  so  arranged 
that  the  several  courses  of  lectures  do  not  conflict.  The  lecturers 
and  their  subjects  are  as  follows: 

Lectures  were  delivered  during  the  session  of  1908-1909, 
once  a  week  to  each  class  by  the  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  on  Proced- 
ure and  Constitutional  Law. 

Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  are  delivered  twice  a  week 
during  the  autumn  term  of  the  first  year  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Bloomfield. 
The  text-book  in  this  course  is  Swell's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Lectures  on  Parliamentary  Law,  by  Prof.  John  D.  Mell,  begin 
about  the  middle  of  the  spring  term  of  the  second  year,  and  con- 
tinue for  about  three  weeks.  The  text-books  in  this  course  is  Mell's 
Parliamentary  Law. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Civil  (Roman)  Law  is  delivered 
by  J.  H.  T.  McPherson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science,  during  the  second  year. 

DEGREE. 

Students  who  continue  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  exercises 
of  this  Department  during  the  two  years,  of  two  terms  each,  to- 
wit:  the  autumn  and  spring  terms,  and  those  who  are  admitted  to 
the  second  year  of  the  course,  and  continue  in  actual  attendance 
for  one  year,  of  two  terms,  to-wit:  the  autumn  and  spring  terms, 
and  complete  successfully  the  required  course  of  study,  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE   BAR. 

Under  the  law  of  the  State  the  graduates  of  this  Department 
are  admitted  to  the  bar,  without  examination  in  court,  on  presen- 
tation of  the  diploma. 

Under  a  rule  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  graduates  of  this  Department  who  have  been 
admitted  to  the  State  Bar  will  be  admitted  to  the  District  and 
Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  without  examination. 

HONORS. 

Two  members  of  the  Law  Department  are  allowed  places 
among  the  Senior  speakers  on  Commencement  Day.  The  speakers 
from  the  Law  Department  are  chosen  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Law 
Department  for  general  excellence  in  all  the  exercises  and  branch- 
es of  study  in  the  Department.  Those  members  of  the  Senior  class 
only  are  eligible  to  these  places,  who  have  attended  the  full  two 
years'  course  in  this  Department. 

MOOT  COURTS  AND  LEGAL  EXERCISES. 

After  the  students  are  sufficiently  advanced,  moot  courts  are 
held  in  which  one  of  the  professors  presides,  the  juries  being 
taken  from  the  students  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 
The  law  students  are  assigned  to  act  as  counsel  in  the  cases  on 
trial.  In  these  courts  the  students  are  taught  the  actual  practice 
of  law,  such  as  pleading,  drawing  orders,  moving  for  new  trials, 
advocacy  before  the  court  and  jury,  the  use  of  reports  and  text- 
books as  authority;  in  short,  all  the  elements  of  actual  court- 
house practice. 

Throughout  the  course  exercises  are  given  in  pleading  and 
drawing  deeds,  wills  and  mortgages,  and  all  kinds  of  legal  docu- 
ments, including  commercial  paper.  The  students  are  first  re- 
quired to  correct  the  papers  drawn  by  each  other,  and  then  the 
professor  in  charge  reviews  and  explains  both  the  original  and 
corrected  exercises.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  equip 
its  graduates  ready  for  active  practice  of  the  profession. 

JEFFERSONIAN  LAW  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

The  law  students  conduct  a  successful  and  beneficial  society, 
which  meets  once  a  week,  and  they  debate  questions  of  law.  All 
students  of  the  Department  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
society.  The  society  is  one  of  the  most  useful  features  of  the  law 
course. 
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MOOT  PARLIAMENT. 

A  moot  parliament  is  organized  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  of  Parliamentary  Law,  the  officers  being  students.  The 
organization  and  conduct  of  legislative  assemblies  are  thus  prac- 
tically taught. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  examinations — oral  and  written.  Each 
professor  daily  examines  orally  on  the  prescribed  reading.  Writ- 
ten examinations  are  held  at  the  conclusion  of  each  text-book 
or  branch  of  study.  These  examinations  are  made  very  searching, 
and  the  student  is  given  abundant  time  to  write  out  his  answers 
without  assistance,  thus  impressing  upon  his  mind  what  he  has 
learned  and  disclosing  accurately  and  impartially  his  progress. 

LIBRARY. 

The  law  library  consists  of  the  Georgia  Reports  and  standard 
text-books.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  Georgia  Reports  and 
all  other  public  books  are  furnished  to  the  Department  as  soon  as 
published. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  recently  supplied  this  De- 
partment with  valuable  publications  issued  by  the  Government. 

The  Bancroft-Whitney  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  have  presented  to 
the  Department  a  complete  set  of  their  "Practitioner's  Series," 
which  has  been  found  of  great  value  to  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Brantley  A. 
Denmark,  and  mother  of  the  late  Thomas  N.  Denmark,  the  hand- 
some law  libraries  of  those  two  loyal  sons  of  the  University  have 
been  donated  to  this  Department.  The  libraries  contain  complete 
sets  of  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States,  digests  and  many  standard  text-books. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In  matters  of  discipline,  the  students  of  the  Law  Department 
are  governed  by  the  same  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for 
other  students  of  the  University. 

TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Trustees  of  the  University  extended  the 
course  in  this  Department  from  one  to  two  years.  The  wisdom, 
if  not  the  necessity,  of  that  action  has  never  been  doubted.  The 
only  apprehension  was  that  the  prospective  students  of  law  would 
not  appreciate  the  advantages,  and  lack  of  sufficient  numbers  of 
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students  would  impede  the  progress  of  the  Department.  The 
result  has  shown  that  these  apprehensions  are  groundless.  While 
the  authorities  of  the  University  have  never  proposed  legislation 
on  this  subject,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
Georgia  State  Bar  Association  as  expressed  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Legal  Edugation  and  Admission  to  the  Bar,  sub- 
mitted and  adopted,  without  amendment,  at  the  meeting  of  July 
1908.  The  report,  among  other  things,  contains  the  following: 
"We  believe  that  this  Association  should  go  on  record  as  strongly 
recommending  to  young  men  who  aspire  to  the  bar,  that  they 
should  not  only  first  prepare  themselves  with  a  thorough  academic 
education,  but  should  also,  when  possible,  take  the  law  course  at 
one  of  the  excellent  colleges  of  this  State,  or  at  one  of  the  well 
known  and  thorough  law  schools  of  some  other  State.  If  the 
student  is  not  able  to  take  the  college  course,  he  ought  to  spend 
not  less  than  two  years  in  close  study  of  the  law  under  some 
good  lawyer  before  he  presents  his  application  for  admission. 

"The  course  of  study  of  law  at  all  the  colleges  of  this  State 
should  be  made  to  extend  over  two  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  two-year  course  will  soon  be  adopted  by  all  the  law  schools. 
The  Board  of  Examiners  might  well  provide  such  examinations 
as  will  require  two  years'  study  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  to 
successfully  pass. 

"An  able  judge  said  that  he  could  easily  tell  when  a  young 
lawyer  argued  a  law  point  before  him  whether  he  had  taken  the 
law  course  at  a  college.  The  advantage  given  by  the  college 
training  is  apparent. 

"We  are  now  insisting  on  two  years'  course  by  the  law  student. 
We  have  made  excellent  progress  within  the  few  years  past.  We 
must  depend  on  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  the  law  schools 
to  aid  in  further  progress." 

TUITION  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  tuition  in  the  Law  Department  is  $75.00  per  annum,  divid- 
ed as  follows:  $40.00  for  the  autumn  term,  to  January  first;  and 
$35.00  for  the  spring  term,  from  January  first  to  Commencement. 
Tuition  is  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

No  matriculation  or  library  fee  is  required  in  this  Department. 
The  students  in  law  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  all  other  de- 
partments of  the  University,  at  Athens,  without  extra  charge. 

The  expenses  of  the  course  are  as  follows: 

Tuition  per  annum  $75.00,  total    $150.00 

Initiation  fee,  literary  society 2.00 
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Board  per  month 8.00  to      18.00 

Washing,  fuel  and  lights,  per  month 3.00 

Stationery  for  the  year    2.00 

Text-books  can  be  had  for  about 70.00 

The  incidental  expenses  of  a  student  are  just  what  he  makes 
them,  and  the  patrons  of  the  University  are  urged  to  take  into 
their  own  hands  the  control  of  a  matter  which  no  college  regula- 
tions can  reach. 

For  special  catalogue,  list  of  text-books  and  further  informa- 
tion, apply  to  Sylvanus  Morris,  Athens,  Ga. 
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FACULTY. 

DAVID   CRENSHAW   BARROW.   LL.   D..    Chancellor  of  the   Uni- 
versity. 

SAMUEL    CALDWELL    BENEDICT.    M.    D..    Dean,    Professor    of 
Materia  Medica. 

HOMER  V.  BLACK.  A.  B..  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JOHN  P.  CAMPBELL.  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Physiology. 

JOHN  M.  READE.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

CORNELIUS   A.   WELLS.    M.    S.   Assistant  in  the  Chemical   Lab- 
oratory. 

HENRY  C.  WHITE.  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  ^.  S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

ROBERT  C.  WILSON,  Ph.  G.,  Secretary.  Professor  of  Theoretical 

and  Applied  Pharmacy. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  next  session  of  this  department  begins  September  15th, 
1909.  The  time  to  complete  the  course  is  two  years  or  four  terms. 
The  first  term  begins  at  the  opening  of  college  in  September,  and 
the  second  term  of  each  year  begins  with  the  opening  of  college 
in  January.     Terms  end  at  Commencement  in  June. 

Students  matriculating  in  Pharmacy  are  not  required  to  drill 
or  to  pay  matriculation,  library,  diploma  or  other  fees  of  the 
University,  except  a  literary  society  fee  of  two  dollars  which  is 
payable  only  once,  and  is  required  of  all  students  entering  the 
University.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  University  in  adding  the  depart- 
ment of  Pharmacy  to  give  to  the  profession  of  pharmacy  men 
qualified  to  hold  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust.  It  believes 
it  can  best  serve  this  mission  by  giving  educated  men.  With  a 
view  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  course,  the  following 
have  been  adopted  as 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  applicant  must  be  of  good  moral  character;  he  must  be 
not  less  than  17  years  of  age,  unless  he  be  a  graduate  from  one 
of  the  accredited  high  schools  of  this,  or  some  other  state. 
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He  may  present  any  of  the  following  credentials  for  admission: 
(1)  A  certificate  showing  that  he  has  successfully  completed  one 
year's  work  in  a  high  school,  or  some  institution  of  equal  grade; 
(2  J  He  may  present  a  diploma  from  a  medical  school  or  pharm- 
aceutical school,  or  a  certificate  showing  that  he  has  successfully 
finished  one  full  term  in  such  school,  provided  the  work  in  said 
institution  compares  in  value  with  the  standard  of  this  University; 
(3)  He  may  present  a  diploma  from  any  high  school,  academy  or 
preparatory  school. 

DEGREE. 

Students  who  continue  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  exercises 
of  this  department  during  the  two  years  of  two  terms  each,  name- 
ly, the  autumn  and  spring  term,  and  those  who  are  admitted  to 
the  second  year  of  the  course  and  continue  in  actual  attendance 
for  one  year  of  two  terms,  and  complete  successfully  the  required 
course  of  study,  receive  the  degree  of  Graduate  of  Pharmacy  of 
the  University  of  Georgia. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Students  of  Pharmacy  are  governed  by  the  same  rules  and 
restrictions  as  are  laid  down  for  other  students  of  the  University, 
except  that  Pharmacy  students  are  not  required  to  drill. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  allied  sciences,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physiology  and  Materia 
Medica  are  taught  with  a  view  to  making  an  intelligent  application 
of  them  to  the  student's  work  in  Pharmacy. 

BOTANY. 

In  the  Junior,  or  first,  year  a  study  is  made  of  the  gross 
anatomy  of  plants  with  a  view  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
terms  used  in  Materia  Medica.  Constant  use  is  made  of  the 
microscope  in  this  study,  and  the  laboratory  part  of  the  course  is 
a  feature.  Each  student  is  supplied  with  a  microscope,  desk,  and 
locker. 

Required,  two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  each  per 
week. 

CHEMISTRY. 
Professor  White. 

Junior  Year. 

This  work  will  consist  of  lectures  and  recitation  work  in  In- 
organic Chemistry,  covering  the  fundamental  principles  and  theo- 
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ries  of  matter,  and  an  individual  study  of  the  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements  and  such  of  their  compounds  as  are  used  in 
medicine  or  in  the  arts.  Text:  Remsen's  Inorganic.  Three 
periods,  one  hour  each,  per  week. 

Laboratory. 

Professor  Black. 

This  laboratory  affords  ample  accommodation  for  students — 
all  necessary  apparatus  and  materials  are  furnished  to  each  stu- 
dent, whereby  an  individual  study  of  the  more  important  in- 
organic compounds  is  made.  This  work  is  preliminary  to  the 
more  advanced  work  of  the  Senior  year,  and  particular  attention 
is  paid  the  individual  student  in  acquainting  him  with  the  chem- 
ical reactions  that  take  place. 

A  record  of  all  work  done  will  be  kept  and  will  constitute  a 
part  of  the  general  standing  of  the  student.     Two  hours  per  week. 

Senior  Year. 

Professor  White. 

The  work  embodies  a  comprehensive  study  of  Organic  sub- 
substances,  including  the  Hydrocarbons,  Ethane  and  Methane  of 
the  Paraffin  Series,  the  Benzene  Series  and  their  compounds.  The 
coal  tar  products  and  synthetic  compounds.  Text:  Remsen's  Or- 
ganic.    Three  periods,  one  hour  each,  per  week. 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Junior  Year. 

The  study  of  text-book  and  demonstrations  of  crude  drugs 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  study  of  the  ground  drug  for 
percolation  and  comparison  of  same  with  the  crude  drug.  Alka- 
loids and  their  salts,  incompatibles,  properties  and  doses  of  vege- 
table drugs.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  quizzes,  written  exam- 
inations covering  short  periods,  and  daily  black-board  demonstra- 
tions.    Poisonous  drugs  with  their  antidotes. 

The  whole  course  is  a  continuous  study  from  the  text-book 
(Culbreths'),  which  is  not  finished  until  the  close  of  the  Senior 
Year. 

Senior  Year. 

The  finishing  of  organic  drugs  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
followed  by  drugs  from  the  animal  kingdom,  inorganic  drugs 
from  the  mineral  kingdom,  finishing  the  course  with  carbon  com- 
pounds;— alcohols,   aldehydes,   acids,  phenols,   etc.      In  this  year 
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the  systematic  study  of  incompatibles  in  prescription  work  is 
carried  through  all  the  course.  There  are  probably  few  finer  or 
more  complete  collections  of  organic  and  inorganic  drugs  for 
purposes  of  instruction  than  are  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy — the  leading  manufacturing  chemists  of  this 
country  have  vied  with  each  other  in  supplying  to  this  school 
most  excellent  collections  of  all  official  drugs. 

The  study  of  prescriptions,  antagonists  and  synergists,  poisons 
and  their  antidotes  completes  the  course. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  each  year  of  the  entire  course. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

In  this  course  the  student  first  masters,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
gross  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  with  frequent  references  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  lower  animals.  On  the  completion  of  this 
a  short  course  in  Histology  is  given,  after  which  the  subject  of 
Physiology  is  taken  up.  This  course  is  based  in  part  upon  Macy 
and  Norris  text,  but  is  largely  extended  by  lectures  and  demon- 
strations according  to  a  syllabus  which  is  furnished  each  student. 
Requirements:  Two  hours  per  week,  during  the  Senior  Year. 

PHARMACY. 

Professor  Wilson. 

First  YTear.      Junior. 

Lecture  and  recitation  work.  Three  periods,  one  hour  each, 
per  week. 

Pharmacy  as  a  profession,  its  possibilities  and  outlook. 

The  standard  Phamacopeias  of  the  world,  their  history  and 
by  what  authority  issued. 

The  special  processes  used  in  Pharmacy  covering  Heat,  its 
source,  theory,  apparatus  for  measuring  and  regulating,  determ- 
ination of  boiling  and  melting  points.     Fuel  value. 

Processes  of  Comminution,  Grinding,  Sifting,  Trituration,  Lev- 
igation,  Elutriation,  Precipitation,  Granulation. 

Solution,  Simple  and  complex,  percentage  solutions,  Solubility, 
Saturated  and  Supersaturated  Solutions,  Infusions,  Decoctions, 
Maceration,  Digestion  and  Percolation,  Solvents. 

Separation  of  Non  Yolatile  Substances,  Filtration,  Clarifica- 
tion, Expression,  Decantation,  Filtering  Media. 

Separation  of  Yolatile  matter,  Evaporation,  Distillation,  De- 
structive and  Fractional,  Desiccation,  Sublimation,  etc. 
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Crystallization,  Water  of  Crystallization,  Efflorescence,  De- 
liquescence. 

Classification  of  Natural  products  used  in  Pharmacy. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  Official  preparations  as  a  class 
and  individually. 

Waters,  Liquors,  Decoctions,  Infusions,  Syrups,  Mucilages, 
Glycerites,  Elixirs,  Tinctures,  Wines,  Vinegars,  Fluid  and  Solid 
Extracts,  Oleoresins  and  resins,  Collodions,  Emulsions,  Mixtures, 
Pills,  Confections,  Liniments,  Plasters. 

Pharmaceutical  Mathematics. — In  the  Junior  Year  the  student 
is  given  considerable  work  in  Mathematics  as  it  relates  to  Pharm- 
acy. The  different  weights  and  measures,  methods  of  conversion 
from  one  system  to  the  other,  alligation  and  simple  proportion, 
specific  gravity  and  specific  volume  are  comprehensively  taught. 

Texts:  Caspari's  Practice  of  Pharmacy.  References:  Reming- 
ton's Pharmacy,  United  States  Dispensatory,  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia, National  Standard  Dispensatory,  National  Formulary, 
any  good  work  in  Physics. 

Junior  Pharmacy  Laboratory.  Two  periods,  two  hours  each, 
per  week. 

P^all  term.  Preliminary  work  in  the  determination  of  specific 
gravities  of  liquids  and  solids,  boiling  and  melting  points,  and 
operations  involving  the  special  processes  used  in  Pharmacy,  com- 
minution, evaporation,  distillation,  making  percentage,  solutions, 
etc 

Spring  term.  The  manufacture  of  the  simpler  preparations 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  gone  into  at  length,  such  as  waters,  solu- 
tions, syrups,  glycerites,  etc. 

Text  and  references,  same  as  for  lecture  and  recitation  work. 

Senior  Year. 

Brief  review  of  the  work  in  the  Junior  Year.  Three  periods, 
one  hour  each,  per  week. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. — This  work  embraces  a  study  of 
such  chemical  substances  as  are  met  with  in  pharmacy  or  in  med- 
icine, their  manufacture,  use  and  dose,  tests  for  purity  and 
strength.  This  work  covers  not  only  the  inorganic  salts,  and 
substances,  but  such  of  the  organic  and  synthetic  drugs  as  are 
met  with  in  the  U.  S.  P.  and  in  commerce. 

Prescriptions  and  Prescription  Incompatibilities. — The  student 
is  given  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  prescription,  and  is  taught 
to  detect  any  incompatibility  (chemical  or  pharmaceutical),  and 
to  note  the  proper  routine  of  mixing,  etc. 

The  Laboratory  work  of  the  Senior  Year  will  consist  in  the 
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compounding  of  prescriptions,  assaying,  and  in  making  U.  S.  P. 
tests  for  purity  and  strength. 

Urinalysis. — This  subject  is  thoroughly  taught  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  the  student  is  made  to  make  use  of  microscopical  and 
chemical  tests. 

Dispensary. — It  is  hoped  that  by  the  opening  of  the  term  a 
college  dispensary  will  be  in  operation  where  students  of  the 
University  can  have  their  prescriptions  filled  free  of  charge.  The 
work  will  be  done  by  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  supervised  by 
the  Professor  of  Pharmacy.  Men  completing  this  work  are  thor- 
oughly qualified  to  compound  prescriptions. 

References:  The  Pharmacopoeia,  United  States  and  National 
Standard  Dispensatories,  Remington's  Pharmacy,  Scoville's  Art 
of  Compounding,  Ruddiman's  Incompatibles. 

OTHER  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Therapeutics,  Toxicology,  and  Posology  are  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  the  course  in  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis,  as  these  subjects  relate  to  Pharmacy. 

Physics. — This  subject  is  not  compulsory,  but  it  is  suggested 
that  Pharmacy  students  take  advantage  of  the  course  offered  in 
the  University,  in  view  of  the  relation  of  this  science  to  Pharmacy. 

Bacteriology. — Opportunity  is  afforded  students  to  receive 
training  in  this  subject.  The  laboratory  of  the  Bacteriologist  of 
the  city  of  Athens  is  in  Terrell  Hall,  and  pathological  specimens 
are  accessible  at  all  times  to  Pharmacy  students.  The  course  is 
not  compulsory,  but  arrangements  will  be  made  for  special  lec- 
tures to  members  of  the  Senior  class  desiring  to  make  a  study  of 
the  subject. 

LABORATORIES. 

No  college  of  Pharmacy  offers  better  laboratory  facilities  than 
are  found  at  the  University.  There  are  in  operation  for  students 
in  Pharmacy  seven  thoroughly  equipped  Laboratories. 

In  Botany,  Junior  and  Senior  students,  are  separated.  In 
Pharmacy,  Junior  and  Senior  students  occupy  separate  rooms. 
In  Chemistry,  three  laboratories  are  in  operation,  one  for  Junior 
students,  one  each  for  those  doing  quantitative  and  qualitative 
analysis. 

PRIZES  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  prize  of  free  tuition  in  the  Senior  year  (worth  $50.00)  will 
be  given  to  that  student  of  the  Junior  Class  who  makes  the  high- 
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est  general   average   in   Botany,   Chemistry,   Materia   Medica   and 
Pharmacy. 

A  prize  of  one  year's  membership  in  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  (worth  $5.00)  will  be  given  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  that  student  of  the  Senior  Class  making  the  highest  gen- 
eral average  in  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Physiology  and 
Pharmacy.  With  this  prize  will  go  twenty  dollars  in  gold,  offered 
by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  or  Professors'  fees $  50.00 

Literary  Society    2.00 

Laboratory  Fees 

Pharmaceutical    10.00 

Chemical    5.00 

Botanical    2.50 

Total $    69.50 

Other  Expenses  will  be 

Board  and  Lodging  per  month,  $8.50  to $    18.00 

Washing,  fuel  and  lights 3.00 

Stationery,  per  year 2.00 

Text-books  for  both  years,  between  $15  and 20.00 

All  fees  are  the  same  for  the  second  year  as  the  first;  no 
diploma  or  graduation  fee  is  charged. 

The  individual  expenses  of  a  student  are  just  what  he  makes 
them:  no  college  regulation  can  reach  or  control  this  matter. 

Excellent  table  board  on  the  cooperative  plan  can  be  had  in 
Denmark  Hall — the  new  dining  hall — from  $8.00  to  $9.50  per 
month;  elsewhere  from  $10.00  per  month  upwards.  Room  rent 
in  the  dormitories  is  low.  In  the  dormitories  the  rooms  contain 
bedstead,  washstand,  table  and  chairs.  The  student  furnishes 
all  other  articles,  mattress,  pillow,  etc.,  and  his  own  fuel  and 
lights.  On  account  of  the  large  demand  for  rooms,  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Chancellor,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

If  dormitory  rooms  cannot  be  obtained,  or  are  not  desired, 
the  next  cheapest  plan  is  to  rent  a  furnished  room  in  some  res- 
idence near  the  Dining  Hall.  Many  such  rooms  are  for  rent  on  the 
Campus  and  elsewhere.  The  prices  range  from  $5.00  per  month 
($2.50  for  each  occupant)  upwards,  including  rent  of  furniture 
and  bedding,  attendance  and  light,  but  not  fuel. 

If  preferred,  the  student  can  obtain  board  and  lodging  in 
private  houses  at  prices  ranging  from  $12.00  to  $20.00  per  month. 
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PRIVILEGES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  AT  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY FOR   STUDENTS  OF  PHARMACY. 

Self  Help. — Students  of  Pharmacy  are  eligible  to  apply  for  a 
loan  from  the  Brown  fund  to  defray  their  expenses  in  college. 
Application  for  this  loan  should  be  made  to  the  Chancellor. 

Expense  and  Cost  of  Living  are  lower  at  the  University  than 
at  any  other  college.  Room  rent  in  the  dormitories  is  low,  while 
table  board  can  be  had  at  Denmark  Dining  Hall,  where  between 
two  and  three  hundred  students  board,  for  $8.00  to  $9.50  per 
month. 

Dispensary. — It  is  hoped  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term 
a  college  drug  store  will  be  in  operation  where  students  of  the 
University  may  obtain  prescriptions  filled  at  no  cost  to  them. 
The  compounding  of  these  prescriptions  will  be  done  by  members 
of  the  Senior  class,  supervised  by  the  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

Pharmacopoeal  Society. — This  is  an  organization  by  and  for 
Pharmacy  students  only.  The  society  meets  every  Tuesday  night 
for  a  study  and  quiz  on  subjects  of  interest  to  Pharmacy.  The 
druggists  and  physicians  of  the  city  and  vicinity  are  invited  to 
meet  with  the  Society,  and  once  each  month  some  prominent 
physician  or  druggist  is  invited  to  address  the  Society.  The 
officers  of  the  present  session  are,  E.  W.  Johnson,  President,  P.  C. 
Rossee,  Vice-President,  J.  J.  Rogers,  Sec'y-Treasurer. 

Quiz  Class. — This  class  meets  once  each  week  during  the  term 
for  a  quiz  on  such  subjects  as  are  liable  to  be  touched  upon  by 
the  State  Board.     Conducted  by  students.     No  fees. 

Free  Scholarships. — No  scholarships  are  offered,  as  yet,  in 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  but  in  time  scholarships  such  as  are 
offered  by  the  University  School  of  Medicine,  will  be  available 
at  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Library. — The  Library  of  the  University  is  open  from  9  A.  M. 
to  5  P.  M.  to  students  in  Pharmacy.  This  is  a  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  building,  set  apart  for  reference  and  research  work. 
Thousands  of  volumes  relating  to  literature,  science  and  art  are 
at  the  disposal  of  students. 

Athletics. — The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  represented  on  both 
the  football  and  baseball  teams  of  the  University.  Athletics, 
while  encouraged,  are  not  allowed  to  conflict  with  college  duties. 

Societies. — All  students  of  the  University  are  required  to  join 
one  of  the  Literary  Societies.  These  societies  are  presided  over 
by  officers  elected  from  the  student  body  and  they  afford  splendid 
opportunity  for  training  men  in  Parliamentary  Law,  and  in  facili- 
tating expression. 
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Other  Courses. — Pharmacy  students  have  access,  without  cost, 
to  all  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  University,  when  such  work 
does  not  conflict  with  work  in  Pharmacy. 

Reference  Books. — The  School  of  Pharmacy  has  Dispensatories 
and  Pharmacopoeias  and  text  books  for  reference  by  students. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. — Plans  are  on  foot  for  the  erection  on  the  campus 
of  a  handsome  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term,  Christmas, 
March  and  June,  supplemented  by  frequent  oral  and  written 
quizzes. 

Hospital  Corps. — This  is  optional  with  the  Pharmacy  students, 
but  it  affords  opportunity  for  military  training,  and  a  number  of 
the  students  join  the  corps. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  prime  object  of  the  course  in  Pharmacy  is  to  furnish  a 
thoroughly  scientific  and  practical  course  for  the  profession  of 
Pharmacy.  The  University  does  not  demand  practical  experience 
for  admission  to  the  course  of  Pharmacy,  but  desires  such  prepar- 
ation as  will  best  suit  the  student  for  University  work. 

The  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  fundamental  to  this  work 
— chemistry  (theoretical  and  laboratory);  botany  (primary  in- 
struction and  laboratory),  are  studied  in  view  of  their  practical 
application  in  Pharmacy.  This  is  as  true  for  Pharmacy  as  for 
the  study  of  any  other  applied  science  or  art. 

In  pursuing  these  studies  the  student  at  a  University  has  the 
advantage  of  close  association  with  students  in  other  courses. 
The  preparation  which  the  prospective  student  of  Pharmacy  should 
seek  is,  therefore,  not  that  of  the  shops  and  drug  stores,  but  that 
of  a  good  school,  which  will  furnish  him  a  groundwork  for  these 
studies. 

Practical  instruction  prior  to  admission  is  not  desired  if  it 
be  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  school  education. 

Pharmacy,  like  its  sister  profession,  medicine,  is  needed  not 
only  by  the  general  practitioner  of  Pharmacy  in  the  drug  store, 
but  for  specialized  laboratory  work  in  the  higher  establishments 
of  manufacturing  pharmacists. 

There  is  always  a  need,  and  at  good  salaries,  for  men  success- 
fully completing  a  course  in  Pharmacy — the  supply  of  competent 
graduates  in  Pharmacy  is  still  much  less  than  the  demand.  No 
amount  of  drug  store  training,  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  can  fit 
one  to  compete  successfully  in  efficiency,  and  in  proportionate 
value  to  his  employer,  with  the  man  who  has  finished  his  training 
in   Pharmacy   in   a  good   school.      The   immense   advantage   to   a 
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student  of  Pharmacy  in  taking  his  course  at  a  University  must  be 
self  evident.  The  broadening  influence  of  contact  with  minds 
studying  the  various  branches,  the  acquaintances  and  friendships 
made  with  many  who  will  be  contemporaries  in  after  years;  the 
comradeship  of  men  bent  upon  similar  pursuits;  the  life  of  a 
University  in  its  work,  its  competitions  and  its  recreations — all 
beckon  the  would-be  student  to  the  halls  of  learning  on  the  Uni- 
versity campus. 

For    catalogues    and    other    information    apply    to    Dr.    S.    C. 
Benedict,  Athens,  Ga. 


UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

SEVENTH  SESSION. 
June  28  to  July  30,  1909. 


OFFICERS. 


President,  D.  C.  BARROW,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Superintendent,  T.  J.   WOOFTER. 

Registrar,  A.  L.  HULL. 

Directors:  D.  C.  Barrow,  Chancellor;  J.  M.  Pound,  State 
School  Commissioner;  C.  M.  Snelling,  Dean  of  Franklin  College; 
A.  M.  Soule,  President  State  College;  E.  C.  Branson,  President 
State  Normal  School;  T.  J.  Woofter,  Director  Peabody  School  of 
Education. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  University  Summer  School  is  a  result  of  the  educational 
revival  in  the  state.  It  is  the  outcome  of  earnest  efforts  of  the 
educational  leaders  of  the  state  to  meet  the  demand,  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  others,  for  higher  educational  opportunities, 
without  being  subjected  to  the  expense  of  going  to  the  summer 
schools  held  in  other  portions  of  the  country. 

The  school  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1897.  The  first  session  was  held  during  the  summer  of  1903, 
the  funds  being  contributed  by  the  University,  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  and  the  citizens  of  Athens. 

Representatives  of  the  faculties  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  University  system  united  to  form  the  working  faculty,  to- 
gether with  members  of  the  faculties  of  other  colleges  in  the  state, 
and  other  eminent  educators  from  this  and  other  states. 

The  school  held  its  second  session  during  the  summer  of  1904, 
the  University  being  aided  financially  in  its  support  by  the  Pea- 
body  Fund  and  by  the  citizens  of  Athens.  So  great  was  the  inter- 
est manifested  by  the  teachers  of  the  state  that  the  General 
Assembly  has  made  a  direct  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  summer  session  of  the  University,  and  it  has  now  become  one 
of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  state. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Summer  School  will  embrace: 

1.  Common  School  subjects. 

2.  High  School  subjects. 

3.  College  subjects. 

4.  Pedagogical  courses. 

PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  the  Summer  School  is  primarily  to  extend  to 
those  who  are  otherwise  engaged  during  the  school  year  the  ad- 
vantages for  instruction  which  the  University  can  offer,  together 
with  the  libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  facilities  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following 
classes: 

1.  Teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  principals, 
supervisors  and  teachers  of  special  subjects.  The  needs  of  this 
class  have  been  placed  first. 

2.  Students  who  desire  to  prepare  for  college  by  making  up 
deficiencies  to  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  entrance. 

3.  Persons  who  wish  to  add  to  their  general  culture  and 
attainments. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  therefore  manifold.  A  wide  range 
of  work  is  made  possible.  The  newer  fields  of  public  school 
work,  such  as  nature  study,  manual  training,  drawing,  domestic 
science,  school  gardening,  laboratory  methods  and  equipment,  are 
fully  presented.  Advanced  college  courses  are  added  as  rapidly 
as  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them.  Requests  for  these  are 
solicited. 

TEACHERS  DIPLOMA. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  school  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  new  scheme  of  continuous  course  of  study  with  intervening 
home  work  under  supervision  of  the  Summer  School  leading  to  a 
Teacher's  Diploma.  Courses  are  arranged  in  groups  of  two  to 
four  years.  Teachers  now  in  the  field  may  thus  prepare  in  a 
professional  way  without  having  to  give  up  teaching  for  the  reg- 
ular terms. 

EXPENSES. 

A  fee  of  $3.00  is  charged  each  person  registering  in  the 
Summer  School.  This  will  admit  a  student  to  the  classes  for 
which  he  registers  and  to  all  public  lectures  given  during  the 
session.  Board  and  lodging  at  the  University,  $18.00  for  the 
entire  session.     Reduced  rates  are  given  by  the  railroads. 
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A  bulletin  giving  complete  information  as  to  courses  of  study, 
etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Chancellor,  or  from 
Prof.  T.  J.  Woofter,  Superintendent,  Athens. 


SESSION  OF  \  908. 

OFFICERS. 

Board  of  Directors. 

THE  CHANCELLOR,  D.  C.  BARROW,  President. 

J.  M.  POUND,  State  School  Commissioner. 

C.  M.  SNELLING,  Dean  Franklin  College. 

A.  M.  SOULE,  President  State  College. 

E.  C.  BRANSON,  President  State  Normal  School. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Professor  of  Education,  Secretary. 

Superintendent. 

THOS.  J.  WOOFTER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Director  Peabody  School  of  Education,  University  of  Georgia. 

Registrar. 

A.  L.  HULL,  A.  M.,  Registrar  and  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

FACULTY. 

W.  H.  BOCOCK,  A.  M., Greek,  Pedagogy. 

Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Georgia. 
G.  G.  BOND,  A.  M., Geography. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Athens,  Ga. 
P.  F.  BROWN,  A.  M., Grammar  Sch.  Method,  Lit.  in  Grades. 

Teacher  of  English,  Savannah  High  School. 
JOHN  P.  CAMPBELL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology. 

Professor  of  Biology,  University  of  Ga. 
MARY  CRESWELL,  (State  Normal), Primary  Methods. 

Teacher  in  Practice  School,  State  Normal. 
U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  B.  S Physics. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Georgia. 
W.  T.  DUMAS,  A.  M., School  Management. 

Superintendent  City  Schools,  Marietta,  Ga. 
J.  R.  FAIN,  B.  S., Agriculture. 

Professor  of  Agronomy,  University  of  Georgia. 
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T.  E.  HOLLIXGSWORTH,  A.  B Arithmetic,  Trigonometry. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal. 
W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.  M., Latin. 

Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Georgia. 
W.  H.  KILPATRICK,  A.  M., Psychology,  Education. 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 
JOSEPH  LUSTRAT,   Bach,   es  Lett., French. 

Professor  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Georgia. 
C.  B.  MATHEWS,  A.  M., History,  Civics. 

Superintendent  City  Schools,  Griffin,  Ga. 
ARABELLA    S.    MAZYCK, Drawing,    Manual    Training. 

Supervisor  Manual  Training,  Hancock  Co.  Schools. 
R.  E.  PARK,  JR.,  A.  M., Literary  Criticism. 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Georgia. 

C.  S.  PARRISH,  A.  B., Child  Study,  Pedagogy. 

Teacher  of  Pedagogy,  Director  Practice  School,  State  Normal. 
M.   T.   PEED,   A.    M., Geometry. 

Professor  Mathematics,  Emory  College. 
R.  H.  POWELL,  JR.,  A.  M., Rhetoric,  Literature. 

Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Milledgeville. 
S.  V.  SANFORD,  A.  B., Literature. 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Ga. 

EULER  B.  SMITH,  A.  M., English  Grammar. 

Head  department  of  English,  State  Normal. 
C.  S.  STANAGE,  A.  B., Music. 

Teacher  of  Music,  State  Normal  and  Athens  City  Schools. 
CARL  W.  STEED,  A.  B., U.  S.  History. 

Professor  of  History  and  Economies,  Mercer  University. 
J.  S.  STEWART,  A.  M.,.  .  .  .High  School  Organization,  Geography. 

Professor  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Georgia. 
ISABELLE  S.  THURSBY,    (Teacher  College),   Domestic  Science. 

Dublin  City  Schools. 
FRAULEIX  HILDEGARD  VON  SEYDTLITZ, German. 

Teacher  of  German,  Lucy  Cobb  Institute. 
H.  C.  WHITE,  B.  Sc,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S., Chemistry,  Pedagogy. 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Georgia. 
AXXA  I.  YOUNG,  A.   B., Algebra. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Agnes  Scott  College. 

SARAH  FRIERSON, Librarian. 

A.  H.  BUNCE,  A.  B Assistant  Librarian. 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  LECTURES. 

Address    of    Welcome    by    Chancellor    Barrow,    Monday    Evening, 

June  29th. 
First  Week. — President  A.  M.  Soule. 

Experiments  with  the  Soil. 

Experiments  with  Seeds. 

In  Nature's  Laboratory,  (with  stereopticon). 

The  Plant  in  Relation  to  the  Soil. 

Plant  Selection  and  Improvement. 

The  Enrichment  of  Rural  Life,  (with  stereopticon). 

A  Study  of  Environment. 

Second  Week. — Professor  S.  C.  Schmucker. 
The  Nature  Lover's  Spirit. 
High  School  Contest. 
The  Meaning  of  a  Flower. 
A  Family  of  Spinners.      (With  Stereopticon). 
The  Meaning  of  a  Fruit. 
The  Meaning  of  a  Leaf. 

Little  Brothers  of  the  Air.      (With  Stereopticon). 
The  Real  Purpose  of  Nature  Study. 

Third  Week. — Dr.  L.  Hulley. 
American  Civics. 

Tennyson's  Beautiful  Life  and  Message. 
Kipling  and  Tommy  Atkins. 
Methods  of  Teaching. 

Sketches  in  Charcoal.      (Negro  Dialect  Recital). 
Lowell,  The  Yankee  Idyllist. 

Fourth  Week. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Reed;  Miss  Evelyn  Lewis;  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Hill. 
The  Army  of  the  West,  Mr.  Reed. 
School  Improvement  Program,  Mrs.  Hill. 
Reading  Recital,  Miss  Lewis. 
The  Valley  Campaign,  Mr.  Reed. 
Good  Reading,  Literary  Criticism,  Miss  Lewis. 
Reading  Recital,  Miss  Lewis. 
Gettysburg,  Mr.  Reed. 

Fifth  Week. 
Commissioner  J.  M.  Pound. 
Chancellor  D.  C.  Barrow. 
Mr.  Landon,  Uncle  Sam's  Family. 
Dean  Chas.  M.  Snelling. 
Mr.  Landon,  Man — His  Peculiarities. 
President  E.  C.  Branson. 
Concert,  Mr.  Stanage,  Director. 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Brooks,  Clifford  Cleveland Lexington 

Fort,   Tomlinson    Athens. 

Johnson,  Otis  Hackett    Athens. 

Sanders,  Karl  Denham   Penfield. 

Turk,  William  Telford Homer. 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE- 

Note. — In  the  following  list  the  number  (1,2,  3,  or  4)  follow- 
ing the  name  of  a  student  shows  the  class — Freshman,  Sophomore, 
Junior  or  Senior,  respectively — to  which  he  belongs. 

Abbott,    Thomas    Wood,    3 Atlanta. 

Aiken,   Wiley   Hartwell,    1 Newborn. 

Allen,    DeForest,    1 Buford. 

Anderson,  Edward  Thomas,  1 Danburg. 

Anderson,  Paul  Randolph,  2 Barnesville. 

Anderson,   William   Willis,   2 Danburg. 

Atkinson,   Burwell  Alexander,   1 Waverly  Hall. 

Bartlett,  Paul  LaFayette,   2 Dallas. 

Beall,  Olin  Perdue,  4 Carrollton. 

Beman,   Henry  DeWitt,   1 Augusta. 

Bennett,  Ulric  Joseph,  4 Maxeys. 

Blanchard,  Paul  Seabrook,  1 Columbus. 

Blanton,  George  Grady,  2 Zetella. 

Bocock,  John  Holmes,   3 Athens. 

Booz,  Waller  Moody,   1 Cedartown. 

Brand,  Thomas  Sherman,  1 Augusta. 

Brock,  Pope  Furman,  2 Carnesville. 

Brock,  Samuel,  2 Carrollton. 

Brown,  Edward  Mitchell,  4 Atlanta. 

Brown,  Joseph  Emerson,  2 Marietta. 

Brown,  Loyd  Davison,   1 Sharon. 

Callaway,   Brantly,    1 Augusta. 

Calloway,  Gordon   Benjamin,   4 Lexington. 

Capers,  Thomas  Stacey,  3 Newnan. 

Carson,   John   Bernard,    1 Cornelia. 

Cocke,  Isaaac  Perry,  Jr.,  1 Leesburg. 

Coffee,  William  Greene,  1 Cornelia. 

Covington,   Leon    Hoyt,    1 Cartersville. 
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dimming,   David.  Robert,   3 Griffin. 

Dallis,  Render  Elbert,  2.  .  . LaGrange. 

Dancy,   William  Grimes,    2 Atlanta. 

Davis,  Frank  Etheridge,  2 ...... Quincy,  Fla. 

Davis,   Perry  Moore,    3  .  .  . Swainsboro. 

Downs,  Walter  Lee,    4 Watkinsville. 

Durderi,  Virgil  Edward,  1 Graymont. 

Edelstein,    Usher,    4 Augusta. 

Estes;  Andrew  Broaddus,   1 Blackshear. 

Falk,   Washington,   Jr.,    3 Savannah. 

Floyd,  Edward  Lee,   2 Chipley 

Franklin,  Omer  White,  4  ...... Barnesville. 

Fraser,  Young  Harris,   2 Augusta. 

Fort,  William  Ellis,   2 .Athens. 

Forbes,   Tillou  Henderson,    2 College   Park. 

Foster,   James  Holmes,   2  ........ Monroe. 

Gardner,  Robert  Daniel,   2 Rockmart. 

Geisberg,  Harry,   1 Athens. 

George,  Calvin,   1 Madison. 

Glenn,  James  Allen,  2 Carlton. 

Gober,  William  Mays,  Jr.,  4 Marietta. 

Grantham,  Charles  Pinckney,   1 . Thomasville. 

Hall,  Edmund  Pleasant,   3 LaFayette 

Happ,   William  Morris,   2  . Macon. 

Hardisty,  Freeman  Roper,  1 Statesboro. 

Harris,  Eustace  Vivian,   2  . Bethlehem. 

Harris,  Luther  Frank,  1 Pavo. 

Hawkins,  Harry  McCleskey,  1 Americus. 

Heard,  Thomas  Vincent,  Jr.,  2 Danburg. 

Herndon,   Thomas  Ambrose,    4 Crawford. 

Hightower,   John,    1 Cedartown. 

Hill,   Walter   Barnard,    1 Athens. 

Holmes,    William    Burke,    2 Macon. 

Holmes,  Walter  Richard,  Jr.,  4 Macon. 

Horn,  Daniel  Alexander,  2 Boston. 

Howard,   David   Asberry,    1 Dearing. 

Joel,    Charlie,  .  .1. .......... , Athens. 

Johnson,  William  Parks,   1 . Augusta. 

Johnston,   Richard  Hutchings,   2 Walden. 

Jones,  William  Solomon,  2 Jeffersonville. 

Kay,   Arthur  Lampkin,    1 Atlanta. 

Kelly,  George  Lombard,  2 Augusta. 

King,    Edward,    3 Atlanta. 

Knight,:  Arthur  Merrill,  Jr.,  3 Waycross. 
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Lanham,   Henderson   Lovelace,    3 .Rome. 

Lanham,   Roy  Edgar,   1 Rome. 

LeCraw,   John   Walter,    2 Atlanta. 

MacDonnell,    Alexander   Radcliffe,    3 Savannah. 

McWhorter,  Hezzie,  2 Woodville. 

Maddox,   Arthur   Kenney,    2 Griffin. 

Mann,  William  Azmer,   1 Milner. 

Marion,  Wilkes  C,  1 Cornelia. 

Marshburn,  Joseph  Hancock,  2 Waycross. 

Matheson,  Thomas  Lampson,   2 Hartwell. 

Matthews,  Aubrey,  3 Dallas. 

Meadow,  William  King,   1 Danielsville. 

Meyer,  Harold  Dederick,   1 Augusta. 

Michael,    Bert,     1 Athens. 

Michael,  Jerome,  4 Athens. 

Miller,   Oscar   Samuel,    2 Bachlott. 

Moise,  Edwin  Warren,  2 Savannah. 

Montgomery,  James,  4 Rome. 

Morrow,    Troy   Gaines,    3 .Rutledge. 

Mullins,   William   Henry,    1 Penfield. 

Nix,  Hosea  Abit,  3 Commerce. 

Northen,  William  Jonathan,  Jr.,  2 Atlanta. 

Nott,  Thomas  Edwin,  Jr.,  1 Gainesville. 

Palmer,  Paul  Earl,  4 Sandersville. 

Parrish,  Joseph  Lamar,   2 Athens. 

Payne,  Joseph  James  Memory,  3 Royston. 

Pennington,  Edgar  Legare,   2 Madison. 

Pentecost,  Mark  Preston,  4 Winder. 

Porter,  Roy  Liston,   1 Doerun. 

Powell,  John  Rountree,  2 Sylvania. 

Powell,  Theodore  Clayton,  1 Sylvania. 

Ray,    Robert   C,    1 Maysville. 

Reynolds,  Homer  Vergil,  Jr.,   3 Marietta. 

Rhodes,  William  Edward,  2 Louisville. 

Riddell,  Herman  Ellis,  2 Atlanta. 

Ross,  Joseph  Dennessy,  1 Brunswick. 

Rubenstein,   Percy   Morton,   2 Athens. 

Russell,  Henry  Dozier,  1 McDonough. 

Saxon,  Richard  Bowie,  1 Sylvania. 

Scott,    Robert    Bucher,    4 Decatur. 

Scott,  Samuel  Brazelton,  Jr.,   3 Atlanta. 

Silver,    David    Marion,    4 Augusta. 

Slaton,  James  Jackson,  2 Atlanta. 

Small,   Corbin   Cox,    2 Macon. 
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Solomons,  Joseph  Middle,  Jr.,  2 Savannah. 

Solomons,   Isaiah  Abraham,    4 Savannah. 

Sommer,  Samuel,  1 Hawkinsville. 

Stevens,  Joseph  Augustus,   4 Carlton. 

Suddath,  LeRoy  Newton,  1 Maysville. 

Sullivan,  Benjamin  Hardy,  2 Culloden. 

Taylor,  Eugene  Stoddard,  3 Summerville. 

Thompson,   Guy  Lee,   2 Bethlehem. 

Tolnas,  Olaf  John,   2 Brunswick. 

Troutman,  Robert  Battey,  2 Athens. 

Turpin,  William  Conrad,  2 Macon. 

Upchurch,  George  Hawkins,  1 Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Upchurch,  John  Jones,   1 Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Varela,   Joseph   Eugene,    1 Atlanta. 

Walker,  John  Moore,  3 Macon. 

Watson,  John  Hugh,  2 Dallas. 

Whelchel,  Frederick  Cooper,   2 Comer. 

White,  Robert  Payne,  3 Whitehall. 

Woodcock,  John  B.,  1 Register. 

Woofter,  Thomas  Jackson,  Jr.,  1 Athens. 

Wright,  Maurice,  1 Jackson. 

Zahner,   Kenyon   Benedict,    1 Atlanta. 

ELECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

Allen,    George    Grady,    2 Lavonia. 

Barrow,    David    Francis,    4 Athens. 

Cabaniss,  Emory  Winship,  3 Bolingbroke. 

Gay,  Edward  Scott,  Jr.,  2 Atlanta. 

Harman,  Harry  E.,  Jr.,  3 Atlanta. 

Hayes,  Garland  G.,  3 Carnesville. 

Hutchens,   Harold   Charles,   2 Cedartown. 

Martin,   Charles   Edward,    1 Culloden. 

McClellan,  Walter,  3 Memphis,  Tenn. 

Maguire,   Frederick  Harold,   3 Ocala,   Fla. 

Oglesby,   Wilbur,    1 Quitman. 

Van  Hasseln,  Edmund  W.,  1 Anderson,  S.  C. 

Williams,  Arthur  Tillman,  Jr.,   4 Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Wright,  Boykin  Cabell,   2 Augusta. 
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THE    COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (GENERAL)  COURSE. 

Adams,  Horace  DeQuince,  1 Macon. 

Adams,  LaFayette  Norden,  1 Hartwell. 

Akin,  Lawrence  Randall,  Jr.,  1 Brunswick. 

Allen,  Frederick  Cook,  3 Brunswick. 

Allen,  Linton  Eugene,  4 Brunswick. 

Anderson,  Clifford  VanDyke,  1 Atlanta. 

Arnold,   George   Clifton,    3 Elberton. 

Atkinson,   Paul   Drew,    4 Madison. 

Bailey,   Harle   Grady,    4 Logansville. 

Barrow,  Francis  Cuthbert,   2 Pelham. 

Belser,  Dana  C,  2 Columbus. 

Birnbaum,   Bertram  Jacob,   2 Savannah. 

Bleakley,  Ellis  Fraser,  1 Augusta. 

Blitch,  John  Gordon,  Jr.,  1 .  .Statesboro. 

Brandon,  David  Langley,  1 Thomasville. 

Brannen,  Clifford,   1 Statesboro. 

Buchanan,  Clayton  Walton,  Jr.,  2 Jackson. 

Buttolph,  Lyman  Floyd,   3 Columbus. 

Campbell,  Romney  Lyle,  3 Lithonia. 

Carter,  Edgar  Vernon,  Jr.,  4 k  .  .Atlanta. 

Champion,   John    B.,    2 Atlanta. 

Cohen,  Harry,  1 Madison. 

Coney,  Edgar  Fairchild,  Jr.,  1 Brunswick. 

Connerat,   William   Spencer,    2 Savannah. 

Cook,  Walter   Branham,   4 Valdosta. 

Cooksey,  Richard  Wilmer,  1 Atlanta. 

Cooper,  DeWitt  Talmage,  Jr.,   1 Hoschton. 

Damour,    George    Motier,    1 Macon. 

Davis,   Bradley   Burns,    3 Newnan. 

Davis,  Homer  Abbey,  4 Atlanta. 

Deadwyler,  Joseph  Lumpkin,  2 Elberton. 

Derrick,    Claude   Lester,    4 Clayton. 

Dick,   Samuel  Kenney,  Jr.,   3 Marietta. 

Dobbs,  Warren  Albert,  1 Athens. 

Durden,  Homer  Sylvester,  1 Graymont. 

Estes,  Charles  Thompson,  1 Gainesville. 

Farkas,    Leonard,    3 Albany. 

Felker,   Frederick   Boone,    1 Monroe. 

Fielder,  Thomas  Herbert,   1 Cedartown. 

Fisher,    Samuel    Boyce,    1 Lavonia. 
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Fort,  John  Porter,  Jr.,  4 ......  .  ... Athens. 

Garrard,  William,  Jr.,   3 Savannah. 

Gerdine,  Linton,    4 Athens. 

Ginn,  Candler  Marion,   1 Royston. 

Griffeth,    Roy,    2 Bogart. 

Heath,   Henry   Persons,    4 Talbotton. 

Hey  ward,  Randolph  Barksdale,  3 Athens. 

Hight,   Gordon   Lee,    2 Rome. 

Hilton,  Corson  Landrum,  1 Sylvania. 

Hodgson,  Morton  Strahan,  4 Athens. 

Holley,  Nathaniel  Edward,   2 Fort  Gaines. 

Hudson,    Paul   Lovejoy,    1 Athens. 

Hulme,  George  Harold,  Jr.,  3 Athens. 

James,    Wallace    Crisp,    1 Blakely. 

Jones,  James  Paul,  3 Rome. 

Kelly,  J.  H.,  Jr.,  2 Monticello. 

Killingsworth,  Emmet  Clifton,   1 Fort  Gaines. 

Kollock,    Josiah    Tatnall,    1 Atlanta. 

Laboon,    Brandt,    3 Monroe. 

Langston,  Henry  Stanley,   1 Monroe. 

Lewis,  Thomas  Jefferson,  1 Columbus. 

Liddell,   Frank   Moses,    3 Cedartown. 

Loewenherz,    Carl    Schurz,    3 Columbus. 

Lowery,  Jacob  Henry,  Jr.,  2 Augusta. 

Lucas,  Walter  Mabry,  1 Waverly  Hall. 

McCleskey,  Jefferson  Lamar,  1 Winder. 

McClure,    Edward,    3 Duluth. 

McCrory,  Malcom  William,   1 College  Park. 

McDonald,  John  Edward,  3 Cuthbert. 

McElhannon,  Stewart,   4 Winder. 

McKey,  Julian  DeWitt,   1 Valdosta. 

McMillan,   Raymond   Harris,    1 Savannah. 

McMillan,   Roy  Neal,   3 Atlanta. 

McRae,  Leighton  Ward,  3 McRae. 

McWhirter,   William   Breese,   4 Royston. 

McWhorter,   Matthew  Lauren,   2 Stephens. 

Miller,  Thomas  Irwin,  1 Corinth. 

Mills,    Edmund   Algernon,    1 Bluffton. 

Montfort,  Otis  Eugene,  2 Butler. 

Murrah,  Jesse  Rodgers,  2 Columbus. 

Neal,   Cecil,   3 Gainesville. 

Newman,  Henry  Alexander,  3 •  •  •  •  •  .Atlanta. 

Newspm.  Erie  Thornton,  4 Union  Point. 

Northcutt,  John  R.,  2 Marietta. 
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Osborne,   George   Grady,    2 Atlanta. 

Pavesich,   Francis  Xavier,   3 Athens. 

Peacock,  Howell  B.,  2 Columbus. 

Persons,    Raiford    Kimbrough,    1 .Talbotton. 

Pekor,  Charles  Francis,  Jr.,   4 Columbus. 

Reid,  James  William,  Jr.,  1 Thomasville. 

Revson,    Raphael    Frank,    3 Atlanta. 

Richardson,   Augustus  Cullen,    1 Montezuma. 

Rodgers,   Freeman  Stuart,   1 Dearing. 

Rogers,  Amory  Audrey,  1 Commerce. 

Rogers,  William  Henry  Sellers,    2 Athens. 

Sciple,   George   Washington,   Jr.,    1 Atlanta. 

Scott,   Thomas  Jefferson,   Jr.,    1 Athens. 

Scott,   William   Ewing,    1 Eatonton. 

Simonton,    William   Johnston,    1 Carrollton. 

Singleton,  Gordon  Grady,  2 Bluffton. 

Slusky,  Moses,  3 Augusta. 

Smith,  Young  Berryman,  4 Atlanta. 

Sparks,  Augustus   Octavius   Bacon,    1 Macon. 

Spillers,  Grover  Cleveland,  4 Musella. 

Stovall,   Benjamin    Franklin,    1 Lavonia. 

Thompson,  David  Fleming,  2 Winder. 

Tibbetts,   John   Ralph,    1 Athens. 

Tibbetts,  Roy  Wiley,  1 Athens. 

Titshaw,  Scott  Homer,  1 Hoschton. 

Tuck,  Robert  McDaniel,   1 Monroe 

Twitty,  Judson  Hand,  1 Pelham. 

Underwood,  Wilbur  Hansel,  2 Milledgeville. 

Van  Wyck,  Oze,  3 . .Atlanta. 

Wadley,  Edward  D.  Tracy,  2 Bolingbroke. 

Walker,  Paul  Grady,  2 .  Willard. 

Ware,    Hawthorne,    1 Duluth. 

Ware,  James  Hamilton,   1 Duluth. 

Weaver,   Clayton  Guess,   3 Logansville. 

Welden,   Andrew   Carl,    2 Inman. 

West,  Andrew  Lewis,  1 Athens. 

Willingham,    Broadus    Estes,    2 Macon. 

Willingham,   John   Davis,    3 Atlanta. 

Witman,   Magnus  Jacobson,    2 Macon. 

Woodside,  John  James,  Jr.,   1 .  .  . '.  . Atlanta. 

Wright,    Graham,    1 .  . Rome. 

Wynne,    M.    Fred.,    1 Eastman. 

Yeates,  Charles  Moore,   1 , Atlanta. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Appleby,   George   Douglas,   3 Jefferson. 

Blodgett,  John   Foster,   2 Atlanta. 

Davenport,    Jefferson    Reese,    1 Warrenton. 

Davison,  Henry  Armstrong,   3 Woodville. 

Fitzpatrick,  Littleton  Hill,   4 Culloden. 

Garner,  Guy,  2 Luxomini. 

Gresham,  Oscar  Milledge,  3 Waynesboro. 

Gribben,  Patrick  Henry,  2 Thomasville. 

Hanson,   Wesley   Leon,    2 Barnesville. 

Hatch,  Hamilton  Gow,  1 Augusta. 

Hutcheson,   Robert  Oliver,    1 Atlanta. 

Kendall,  Joseph  Jennings,  1 Athens. 

Ladshawe,  Thomas  Gordon,  1 Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

LeCraw,  Charles  Stockard,  2 Atlanta. 

Lowe,  Charles  Overton,  3 Augusta. 

Lucas,  James  Edward,  4 Waverly  Hall. 

Martin,  Rufus  Russell,   2 Carrollton. 

Miller,  Harvey  Andrew,  4 Corinth. 

Mize,  Theron  Neal,  3 Commerce. 

MeGee,  James  Arthur,  1 Bowman. 

McWhorter,  Burnett  Pettigrew,  4 Ceylon. 

Napier,  James  Welsman,  4 Macon. 

Nicholson,  Homer  Kittrell,  4 Athens. 

Pfeiffer,   Louis   Otto,    2 Sylvania. 

Porter,  John  Hart,  4 Augusta. 

Pottinger,  William  Stevens,  Jr.,  4 Savannah. 

Prados,  Armand  Carlos,  4 Camaguey,  Cuba. 

Roberts,  Benjamin  Emmett,  2 LaGrange. 

Simkins,   Tattnall   Daniel,    4 Athens. 

Steele,  William  Henry,  Jr.,  3 LaFayette 

Stone,  Charles  Holmes,    2 Athens. 

Thurman,    John    Gordon,    2 Barnesville. 

Weir,  John  Benson,  Jr.,  4 Athens. 

Williams,  Lee  Hoyt,  3  .* Hull. 

Winburn,  William  Alfred,  Jr.,  3 Savannah. 

Wright,  James  Bones,  Jr.,  1 Augusta. 

.   BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Aiken,  Arnett  Monroe,  2 Mansfield. 

Ansley,  Bradford  Dunham,  3 Dothan,  Ala. 

Branson,  Frank  Lanier,  3 Athens. 

Durden,  Robert  Wade,  2 Graymont. 
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Flanigen,  Cameron  Douglas,  Jr.,  1 Athens. 

Gaston,  Grady  Hill,   1 Gainesville. 

Gresham,  Oscar  Milledge,  3 Waynesboro. 

King,  Samuel  S.,  1 Rome. 

Miller,  Eralbert  Talmadge,  3 Columbus. 

Robeson,  Edward  John,  3 Winder. 

Slack,    Searcy    Bradfield,    2 LaGrange. 

Stanford,  James  Leland,  Jr.,  4 Hamilton. 

Von  Sprecken,  Frank,  4 Augusta. 

ELECTIVE  STUDENTS  IN  B.  S.    (GENERAL)    COURSE. 

Blalock,    Frank    Wellborn,    3 Atlanta. 

Buchanan,    Charles    Thornton,    2 Jackson. 

Cannon,    Chester   R.,    2 Winder. 

Cheney,    Patrick    Mell,    Jr.,    2 Valdosta. 

Collier,    Roy,    2 Atlanta. 

Daniel,    William    B.,    2 Millen. 

Dargan,  Milton,  Jr.,  3 Atlanta. 

Galloway,  Henderson  Hunter,   3 Athens. 

Heard,    Pierre,    3 Augusta. 

Kidd,  Frank  Thornton,  2 Hartwell 

Middlebrooks,   Turner   Bradford,    3 Atlanta. 

McKenzie,  Emmett  Gardner,  2 Montezuma. 

Palmer,   James   Daniel,   2 Millen. 

Rogers,  Henry  Levy,   2 Reidsville. 

Spalding,  Eugene  Hilliard,   2 Atlanta. 

Stevens,   Robert  Lofton,    1 Atlanta. 

Stringer,  Russell,   2 Thomasville. 

Thomason,  Oscar,   3 Madison. 

Tribble,    Northen    Orr,    2 Lavonia. 

Tupper,  Edward  Davis,   2 Atlanta. 

Wood,    Ralph    Michael,    2 Brunswick. 

Woodruff,  George  Cecil,  3 Columbus. 

ELECTIVE    STUDENTS   IN    B.    S.    (CIVIL    ENGINEERING) 

COURSE. 

Stringfellow,  Marion  Glenn,   2 Gainesville,   Fla. 

Terrell,    Llewellyn,    2 Atlanta. 

Wade,    Philip    Sheridan,    2 Cornelia. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICLTURE, 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Baker,  Eugene,  2 Hartwell. 

Ball,  Frederick  Willard,  3 Fitzgerald. 

Beggs,  John  Milton,  1 Pavo. 

Bennett,  William  Tapley,  1 Maxeys. 

Bickley,  Charles  Wellborn,  1 Waverly  Hall. 

Blanton,  Lewis  Green,   1 Zetella. 

Brinson,   Benjamin  Lewis,   1 Stillmore. 

Chastain,    Troy   Green,    4 Kennesaw. 

Childs,   Ross    Renfroe,    1 Round   Oak. 

Cobb,  John,   1 Watkinsville. 

Dobbs,  Willis  Franklin,  4 Kennesaw. 

Fitzpatrick,   Thomas    Mallory,    3 Culloden. 

Gibson,  William  Murray,  3 Augusta. 

Giles,  John  Kyrgess,   4 McWhorter. 

Harber,   Thomas   Albert,    3 Commerce. 

Lumpkin,  Joseph  Henry,   1 Athens. 

Middlebrooks,   Junius   Ralph,    1 Mayfield. 

Miller,  Julian  Howell,  2 Athens. 

McLenore,   Chester  Horace,   2 Mt.   Vernon. 

Nixon,  Robert  Lee,   4 Bowdon. 

Owens,   Clyde   Clayton,   1 Canon. 

Prickett,    Hiram   Grover,    2 Commerce. 

Rast,   Loy   Edmund,    2 Pidcock. 

Rice,  George  Erskine,  2 Flowery  Branch. 

Scott,    John    Irwin,    1 Decatur. 

Sell,  Edward  Scott,  3 Hoschton. 

Starr,  David  Solomon,  4 Canon. 

Starr,  Silas  Henry,  3 Mansfield. 

Whatley,  William  Frederick,  2 Helena. 

ELECTIVE  STUDENTS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Arrington,  Homer  Newell,  2 Rome. 

Bostwick,  Henry  Green,   4 Bostwick. 

Bostwick,    Hugh,   4 Bostwick. 

Calhoun,  DeWitt  Talmage,   2 Mount  Vernon. 

Corker,  Palmer  Lanier,  2 Waynesboro. 

DeLaperriere,  Herman  Preston,  4 Hoschton. 

Holley,  Nathaniel  Edward,  2 Fort  Gaines. 

Hutchens,  Harold  Charles,  2 Cedartown. 

King,    B.    J.,    2 Cussetta. 

%  Lamb,  Percy  Hutchinson,  2 Clapham,  Yorkshire,  England. 
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ONE  YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Bailey,  Clair Ashburn. 

Brock,   Hubert   Bachman Athens. 

Chipley,    Robert  LeRoy    Athens. 

Converse,    William    Laraine,    Jr Valdosta. 

Culpepper,    Brooks    Talbotton. 

Derrick,    Frederick    Bonner    Clayton. 

Jennings,    Wilmot    Tatum Cope,    S.    C. 

Kelly,  Harrison  Barron Monticello. 

King,  Carl    Jeffersonville. 

Ledbetter,   Olin    Lavonia. 

Martin,  James  Key    Commerce. 

Martin,  William  Dillard Commerce. 

Oxford,  Charles  Evan    Concord. 

Ragsdale,  Elmo    Homer. 

Richardson,  Myrick  John    Dalton. 

Sanford,  Davenport Athens. 

Saxon,  John  Clovis Farmington. 

Shelly,    Noah    Rozier    Pavo. 

Sorrells,  William  Holman Athens. 

Story,  Elias  D Sycamore. 

Thompson,   Clyde  Clayton    Egypt. 

Trafford,  Isaac  Bert,  Jr Faceville. 

Veal,   Charles   Edward    Royston. 

THE  COTTON  SCHOOL. 

Betts,    G.    A Bogart. 

Brown,  J.  T Athens. 

Black,  W.  A Flowery  Branch. 

Blackstock,  A.  N Jefferson. 

Broadwell,   W.    M Alpharetta. 

Chandler,   C.    W Bishop. 

Cowsert,    T.    C Loganville. 

Cook,    Robert     Fairburn. 

Cook,    Roy    Fairburn. 

Cook,   E.,   Jr Pulaski. 

Gibson,  W.  L Social   Circle. 

Glaze,  J.J Lincolnton. 

Gullatt,  C.  H Union  City. 

King,  Albert  C Covington. 

Meets,    E.    V Dublin. 

Morton,  Jas.   W Athens. 

McCormick,  H.  J Stilesboro. 
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Morecock,  C.  M Lawrenceville. 

McCall,  J.  E Heardmont. 

McGee,  S.  N .  Lawrenceville. 

McDougald,  W.  E Clito. 

McMullan,  L.  L Hartwell. 

Orr,  R.  C Flowery  Branch. 

Peeples,  J.  H Canon. 

Reese,    J.    C Alpharetta. 

Russell,  Wm.  J Winder. 

Smith,  J.  Colin   Bellville. 

Strickland,   C.    C Monroe. 

Thornton,  F.  G Elberton. 

Westbrook,  W.  H Gainesville. 

Wise,  J.  P Bogart. 

Wooten,  S.  A Tignall. 

Yaw,  Jones Avalon. 

THE  ROAD  SCHOOL. 

Ashfield,  R.  N Milledgeville. 

Almond,    E.    L Mansfield. 

Barnes,  G.  S Woodstock. 

Bell,  J.   M Dawson. 

Clay,  E.  P Thomasville. 

Chapman,  T.  S Perry. 

Childs,   Joe    Gray. 

Cox,  T.  R 

English,  W.  E Warrenton. 

Echols,  J.   H Covington. 

Eve,  W.  F Augusta. 

Freeman,  R.  J Decatur. 

Flanders,  W.  J Atlanta. 

Finleyson,  L.  F Finleyson. 

Farmer,    S.    V Covington. 

Green,  A.  T Buford. 

Hagan,   J.   W Valdosta. 

Hodgson,  J.  M Athens. 

Holder,  J.  N Jefferson. 

Holley,  A.  W Fort  Gaines. 

Holloway,  R.  L Milledgeville. 

Holman,   W.   S Athens. 

Holt,  F.  W Eatonton. 

Hughes,  H.  R Sparta. 

Jones,  T.  B Hogansville. 

Johnson    Lyons. 
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Knight,  W.  T Dacula. 

Little,  J.  W Eatonton. 

McClellan,    W.    B Hartwell. 

McCurdy,  W.  S Stone  Mountain. 

McGee,  J.  H Lawrenceville. 

McKinley,  G.  C Milledgeville. 

McLendon,   J.   T Dawson. 

Marshall,   M Hahira. 

Palmer,  J.   P Waynesboro. 

Parker,  J.  H Waynesboro. 

Peacock,  B.  T Buena  Vista. 

Pittard,    J.    T Winterville. 

Pope,  A.  T Pope's  Station. 

Rogers,    C.    R Covington. 

Sawley,   Chas.   T Griffin. 

Stringer,   T.   H Augusta. 

Smith,  C.  R Gray. 

Tolbert,  H.  H Danielsville. 

Townsend,  W.  R Brunswick. 

Taylor,   Z.   H Valdosta. 

Thomas,  D.  C Louisville. 

Tolbert,  George   Danielsville. 

Tuggle,  W.  T LaGrange. 

Veal,  G.  L Lawrenceville. 

Vaughn,  B.  R Commerce. 

Webb,  John  P Lawrenceville. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT- 
senior  CLASS. 

Baynes,  Eugene  Marcus,  A.  B., Shady  Dale. 

Berryman,   Scott    Royston. 

Clark,  Frank,  Jr Gainesville,  Fla. 

Cobb,  Carlisle Athens. 

Griffith,  Walton  Harris,  A.  B., Athens. 

hatcher,  Samuel  Benjamin    Columbus. 

Jackson,   Benjamin   Pope    Bishop. 

Johnson,    Alexander    Royston. 

Johnson,  William  Hammond,  A.  B., Gainesville. 

King,  James  Allen Point  Peter. 

Knox,  John  Gordon    Atlanta. 

L'Engle,  Francis  Porcher    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Lumpkin,  Edwin  King,  Jr Athens. 

McDonald,  John  Kenneth,  Jr.,  B.  S Athens. 

McGarrity,  Charles  Benjamin    Temple. 
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McWhorter,  Marcus  Pharr Athens. 

Pickett,   Roscoe    Ball   Ground. 

Redfearn,  Daniel  Huntley    Barwick. 

Roemer,  Oliver  Powell,  A.  B., Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Stewart,  William  Thomas Lexington. 

Strickland,  Roy  McNorton    Athens. 

Wright,    Tate    Elberton. 

ELECTIVE. 

Burke,  Joseph  Patrick,  B.  S., Sharon. 

King,    Battey    Atlanta. 

Troutman,  Henry  Battey    Athens. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Allen,   Hugh  King    Thomaston. 

Andrews,    Percy     Cuthbert. 

Autrey,  Mack  Clyde Moultrie. 

Beall,   Olin   Perdue Carrollton. 

Blackshear,  Hinton  Bloodworth Augusta. 

Chandler,   Charles  Oliver    Commerce. 

Cooper,  Perry  Walter Hogansville. 

Cornett,  Walter  Grover Athens. 

Erwin,  William  Leonard,  B.  S Athens. 

Ford,  Erl  Leyton New  York,  N.  Y. 

Forehand,    William    Clyde    Sylvester. 

Hall,  Samuel Macon. 

Hatcher,   Herbert  Clifford    Augusta. 

Holtzendorff,  James  Franz College  Park. 

Houze,   James  Trannie    Roswell. 

Kennedy,   John   Groover    Oliver. 

McClelland,  John  Spence Atlanta. 

MacDougald,  Daniel Atlanta. 

Maguire,  Charles  Hugh,  B.   S., Athens. 

Mahaffey,   Emory  Claud    Jefferson. 

Martin,  William  Dillard Commerce. 

Patillo,  DaCosta Camak. 

Roberts,  Judson  Brown Ball  Ground. 

Robson,  Leland  Stanford Sandersville. 

Rogers,  Dwight  Laing Reidsville. 

Rylee,  Hubert  Morton    Statham. 

Sibley,  Erwin Milledgeville. 

Smith,  Homer  Clifton Winder. 

Smith,  Joseph  Leon Athens. 

Smith,  Pleasant  Joseph Athens. 

Smith,  Sumner  Jewell Commerce. 
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Spalding,  Hughes,  A.  B Atlanta. 

Spillers,  Grover  Cleveland,  B.  S., Musella. 

Stephenson,  Mell  Manley Athens. 

Stringer,  Russell Thomasville. 

Tilley,  John   Shipley,   M.   A., Conyers. 

Townsend,   William   Thomas,   B.    Ph., Jasper. 

Traylor,  Horace  Cleveland Woodward,  S.  C. 

Weeks,  Joseph  Clifton Harlem. 

Wisdom,  Louis  Edmondson Cumming. 

Wright,  William  Wallace Bainbridge. 

York,  Arthur  Singleton Greenville. 

THE  PHARMACY  DEPARTMENT. 

Bagley,  George  Washington,  Jr.,  3 DeSoto. 

Burton,  John  Thomas,   4 Cartersville. 

Campbell,  Jesse  Hope,  4 Commerce. 

Chandler,   Clarence   Daniel,    3 Bishop. 

Culver,  James  Monroe,  4 Wrightsville. 

Davis,  Robert  Cooper,   3 LaGrange. 

DeLoach,  Eugene,   3 Daisy. 

Downs,  Jerome  R.,  3 Wrightsville. 

Fain,    Donaldson   L.,   3 .  .  .Faceville. 

Greene,  Henry  Comer,  3 Bluff  ton. 

Johnson,  Edgar  William,   4 Carrollton. 

King,  John  Robert,  3 Shady  Dale. 

Lesslie,  Arthur  Young,  4 Doraville. 

Lewis,  Wardlaw  E.,  3 Augusta. 

Long,  Malcom  Johnson,  3 Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 

Patrick,  Joseph  Kenneth,  3 St.  George,  S.  C. 

Reddick,   J.    Frank,    3 Pavo. 

Rogers,  Austin  Bell,   3 Florence,  S.   C. 

Rogers,  John  James,   4 Eastman. 

Rossee,   Percy   Cooper,    3 Eatonton. 

Waters,  Lemuel  Temple,  3 Brooklet. 

White,  Milliard  Bloomer,  3 Eatonton. 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Adams,   Anne    Luella. 

Adams,  Annie  Mae Barnesville. 

Adams,  E.  W Tignall. 

Adams,  F.  L Clarkesville. 

Aiken,    Maude    Statesboro. 

Alexander,  Norma Athens. 
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Allen,    Clyde   Adelaide    Shellman. 

Allen,   Chloe   E Sparta. 

Amos,  Bernice    Milledgeville. 

Anderson,   E.  T Danburg. 

Archer,   Ellen   Opal    Griffin. 

Arnold,  Lucie  Mae Atlanta. 

Asbury,  Charles  V Crawfordville. 

Bacon,    Ida    L Plains. 

Bailey,  Aubrey Athens. 

Baker,  Sara  B Sparta. 

Baldwin,   Annie  Mac Macon. 

Ballard,    Edna    Dublin. 

Ballard,  Lota Pine  Park. 

Barrett,  Darline Athens. 

Barrett,  May Athens. 

Barrett,  Ruby Athens. 

Baugh,  Ida  K Athens. 

Bell,  Marie Cordele. 

Benedict,   Julia    Athens. 

Bible,  H.  B Lavonia. 

Bishop,  Mrs.  James Eastman. 

Bittick,   Eula    Forsyth. 

Blanton,    Fredonia    Waleska. 

Bocock,  J.  H.,  Jr., Athens. 

Bocock,  Natalie Athens. 

Bodiford,   R.   L Butler. 

Booton,  Bassie Marshallville. 

Bourn,  J.  L Waresboro. 

Bowers,   Blanche    Newnan. 

Bowles,    Ethel    A Fitzgerald. 

Boyd,  Mattie Griffin. 

Bragg,   Loula   E Bradley. 

Brantley,  Hilda  O Crawfordville. 

Brantley,  Sophronia Haddock. 

Brawner,  E.  L Richland. 

Brawner,  Mrs.  E.  L Richland. 

Bridges,    Myrtle    Bronwood. 

Brinkley,  Jessie  T Rochelle. 

Broach,  Emma Compton. 

Broach,  J.  F Monroe. 

Brown,   M.  W Athens. 

Brown,  Nellie  M Athens. 

Brown,  P.  F Savannah. 

Brown,  Wedford  W Athens. 
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Brundage,  Helen  E Griswoldville. 

Bryan,  C.  S Athens. 

Buchanan,  Yona Americus. 

Bunce,  Allen  H.   . Statesboro. 

Bush,  Edna Atlanta. 

Callaway,  Brantley    * Augusta. 

Carlton,  Annie  P Athens. 

Carreker,  Homer  B Warrenton. 

Carreker,  Mrs.  H.   B Warrenton. 

Cart,  J.   L Brocton. 

Carter,  Florrie Athens. 

Cates,  E.  L Jonesboro. 

Charlton,  Lucile Cedartown. 

Clapp,  Annie  L Augusta. 

Clark,  E.  P Hepzibah. 

Clarke,    Amise    Plains. 

Clark,    Bessie    May    Hepzibah. 

Clarke,  Jessie  May Culverton. 

Cobb,  John  T Watkinsville. 

Cobb,  Stark    Athens. 

Collier,   Bessie    Norman   Park. 

Collins,  Mrs.  Alice  L Eatonton. 

Colvin,  Wilbur    Rockmart. 

Colvin,  Mrs.  Wilbur Rockmart. 

Colvin,  Winnie    Rockmart. 

Compton,    Eva   L Jackson. 

Compton,    Hattie    J Jackson. 

Conway,  Mrs.  H.   C Athens. 

Cooper,   Jessie    Carrie Newton. 

Corbin,  Carrie  S Griffin. 

Crawford,  Minerva  E Dothan. 

Creswell,    Mary    Athens. 

Crooms,  Morton  M Carr's  Station. 

Culberth,  Josie    Lake  Park. 

Davis,   Carrie    Eatonton. 

Davis,    Louise     Perry. 

DaVitte,    Maude    Rockmart. 

Deaver,  S.  Bascom    Morganton. 

DeGraffenried,    Elwyn    Atlanta. 

Dempsey,    Alice    E Cedartown. 

Diggs,  Dora East  Point. 

Dorsey,  Katherine  Louise Athens. 

Dozier,  Mary  A Shellman. 

Dozier,  T.  H Athens. 
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Driskell,   Alma    Juliette. 

Dugger,    Lilla    Marlow. 

Duke,  Bessie Andersonville. 

Dunn,   Nannie    Lilly. 

Dunson,  J.   E.,   Jr ' LaGrange. 

Edmundson,   G.    C Temple. 

Edmundson,    May     • .  .  .  Quitman. 

Edwards,  Susie  E Winterville. 

Edwards,    Mrs.    L.    F Athens. 

Edwards,  T.   R Woodbury. 

Ellis,  Willie  Blanche    Macon. 

Elrod,  Luther  F Jefferson. 

Elrod,  R.  F Jefferson. 

Emery,   Margrete  E Fitzgerald. 

Ethridge,  Arye    Empire. 

Evans,  Elma Smithville. 

Everett,    Annie    Tennille. 

Ezell,    Gussie    Willard. 

Fenn,  Louis Vienna. 

Fleming,    Olive     Newton. 

Fleming,    Susie     Newton. 

Florence,    Irma    G Monticello. 

Fox,  Chas.  R Apalachee. 

Fulwood,   Carrie  L Tifton. 

Gaissert,   Thresa    Albany. 

Garr,  Miss  V.  L Jackson. 

Gibbs,  J.   A Bostwick. 

Glatigny,   Elise    Savannah. 

Goodman,  Nora  F Atlanta. 

Gowan,  C.  L Canton. 

Greene,   Ida    Grovetown. 

Greene,    Lida    Smithville. 

Greene,    William    D McDonough. 

Greene,  Willamette Washington. 

Griffin,   Mozelle    Thomasville. 

Haddock,    Lula    Athens. 

Haley,    Bertha    Eatonton. 

Hardeman,  Anne  M Athens. 

Harden,  Sara  L Conyers. 

Harden,   Effie    Elza. 

Hargrove,  Frances  E Marshallville. 

Harmon,    Bertie    Norcross. 

Harper,  Mary  B Athens. 

Harrell,   Ezelle    Eastman. 
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Harris,    Kate    Leesburg. 

Harris,  Heard    Butler. 

Heard,    Dunbar. 

Heidt,    Rosa    Belle    Guyton. 

Heinz,  Mamie  W Atlanta. 

Heyward,  Sarah  B Cartersville. 

Hicks,    Cleophas    Hogansville. 

Hicks,    Lucile     '. Porterdale. 

Hicks,   Ola    Hogansville. 

Hicks,  Rosa  P Beech  Island. 

Hodge,  Mae    Wayside. 

Hodge,  Oscie    Wayside. 

Hogan,   Rose Calhoun. 

Hogge,  Stella    Dawson. 

Hollingsworth,   T.    E Athens. 

Hollis,  Gertrude  G Forsyth. 

Holsenbenc,  Marion    Atlanta. 

Hood,  Ruth  M Sparta. 

Hooper,  Florence  L Athens. 

Horn,  Lena Dublin. 

Home,  Addie  M Dalton. 

Horton,  O.  R Monticello. 

Horton,  T.  J Oxford. 

Hudgins,   C.   L Leary. 

Hudson,  Lena Atlanta. 

Hulme,  Katheleen  M Athens. 

Hunter,  B.  T Atlanta. 

Hyman,   Lillie    Washington. 

Ivey,   Mattie    Camilla. 

Jackson,    (Miss)    Jamie    Wrens. 

Jackson,  Frances    Wrens. 

Jarrett,    Addie    E Center. 

Jarrett,  Anna Center. 

Joel,  Charles    Athens. 

Johnson,  Anna  K Monticello. 

Johnson,  Blanche  A Malshallville. 

Johnson,  Ella    Folkston. 

Johnson,  Maggie  L Thomason. 

Johnston,  Fannie Louvale. 

Johnston,  Kate  C Atlanta. 

Jones,    Amanda    Dalton. 

Jones,  Ann  C Columbus. 

Jones,  Ella  C Columbus. 

Jones,   Leona    Dalton. 
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Jones,  Mrs.  M.  R Elberton. 

Jones,  Ruth  E Athens. 

Keith,  B.  S Pendergrass. 

Keith,   C.   A Pendergrass. 

Kelly,   Georgia    Watkinsville. 

Kinnan,  Jessie Barto. 

Kirkpatrick,  Mrs.  M.  F Decatur. 

Knight,   Emma Dallas. 

Krumrine,  Elsie  H Lumber  City. 

Krumrine,    Ruth   E Lumber   City. 

Kumamato,  Sarchi Tokyo,  Japan. 

Lacey,  Geo.  C Athens. 

Lang,   Bessie    Waverly. 

Langford,   C.    H Athens. 

Lanier,  Helen    Cuthbert. 

Laramore,  Mary Leesburg. 

Lasseter,   Lizzie    Forsyth. 

Letford,   Mary    Waycross. 

Lewis,  Samuel  L Madison. 

Lewis,  T.  G Elberton. 

Linch,    Ethel    Linchburg. 

Lingo,   Daisy    Tennille. 

Little,   Claudia  E Jesup. 

Long,  Annie Leesburg. 

Long,   Kate    Cobbtown. 

Lord,  Rosalie Tennille. 

Lott,  Jennie Columbus. 

Lovett,  Lina    Atlanta. 

Loyd,  Abram  L Newborn. 

Lozier,  Willie Warthers. 

Lumpkin,  Mamie Athens. 

Macon,  A.  Jane    Athens. 

Mangham,    Mary    Sylvester. 

Mann,  William  A Milner. 

Marchman,  Carrie  A Cochran. 

Marshall,  Lula Lumpkin. 

Martin,   J.   O Culloden. 

Sister  Mary Macon. 

Mason,    Caroline     Griffin. 

Matthews,  Susie  J Waycross. 

Mathis,    W.    R Athens. 

Matthews,  C.   B Savannah. 

Mayne,    Jas Watkinsville. 

McCarty,    Lida Augusta. 
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McCarty,  Mary  E Dawson. 

McCleskey,  J.  L Blackwells. 

McDonald,    Lucy    Porterdale. 

McDorman,   Leola Athens. 

McElroy,  S.   P Grantville. 

McGlamery,  Sallie    Sylvester. 

McGregor,  Jessie  R Athens. 

McKee,  Lila Watkinsville. 

McKellar,   Ella  C Americus. 

McKenzie,   Mary  L Montezuma. 

McLendon,  Dolly Bluffton. 

McLendon,    Lillie    Ft.    Gaines. 

McRee,   Lila    Watkinsville. 

McWhorter,    Mrs.    Sara    Eastman. 

Meadow,  William  K Danielsville. 

Means,   Eula    Yatesville. 

Means,   Ola    Yatesville. 

Mell,  Mildred  R Athens. 

Mell,   Sarah    Athens. 

Michael,   Jerome    Athens. 

Michael,  Bert Athens. 

Mobley,  Mrs.  A.  G Lumber  City. 

Moon,    Clara    Dallas. 

Moss,  J.  W Tignall. 

Mott,  Foy Americus. 

Moyers,   Lucile    Atlanta. 

Munday,  Lula  M Athens. 

Murphy,  Adelaide  R Wartrace,  Tenn. 

Murray,  Thos.  W Wellston. 

Nolan,  Sadie  L Athens. 

Nowell,  J.  O Parrott. 

Ogletree,   Alice Griffin. 

Osborne,  Agatha Wartrace,  Tenn. 

Owen,  Mary Sycamore. 

Ozier,  R.  E Montezuma. 

Pace,  Myra Clyo. 

Padrick,    Blanche    Tifton. 

Palmer,  Eunice  M Athens. 

Porde,  Mrs.  T.  C Forsyth. 

Pattishall,  Mayme Pinehurst. 

Payne,  D.  E Ft.  Lamar. 

Pearson,   F.   J Richland. 

Pennington,    E.    L Madison. 

Pepper,  Agatha  Osborne Wartrace,  Tenn, 
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Perry,    Mary    Atlanta. 

Porch,  Fannie  Mae Barnesville. 

Porch,    Grace    .  .  .  „ Barnesville. 

Powell,   Ralph    Conyers. 

Powers,  Nettie Dover. 

Price,  Pearl Douglasville. 

Prichart,  Alice Atlanta. 

Prickett,  Mae    Grantville. 

Purks,  J.  H Greensboro. 

Redding,  Mattie    Cuthbert. 

Redding,   Nannie    Cuthbert. 

Rhodes,  Myrtle Butler. 

Reddick,  Sallie  M Weston. 

Riley,  Gene    Fort  Valley. 

Roberts,  Phenie  R Edison. 

Roberts,  Georgie    Hahira. 

Roberts,  Lizzie    Ashburn. 

Roden,   Emma    Hawkinsville. 

Rogers,  E.  M Wrens. 

Rogers,  Hattie Monroe. 

Rogers,  H.  S Athens. 

Rosser,  Essie Locust  Grove. 

Rumph,  Pearl    Norcross. 

Sanders,  Minnie Shellman. 

Sciple,  G.  W.,  Jr Atlanta. 

Scudder,  Moselle    Athens. 

Selman,  Riley    Powder  Springs. 

Sessions,  Fannie  B Tennille. 

Sewell,  H.  L Cartersville. 

Shea,   Mittie  A Dublin. 

Silver,  Marion    Augusta. 

Simms,  Floyd Weston. 

Sims,  John  S Savannah. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Euler  B Athens. 

Emith,   Evelyn   M East   Point. 

Smith,  Lucy Tennille. 

Soloman,  Janie  T Atlanta. 

Sparks,  Mrs.  A.  B East  Point. 

Speights,  Clifford Milledgeville. 

Stanford,  Viola Cartersville. 

Stanley,   Roberta    Dublin. 

Starr,    David    S Royston. 

Stevens    (Miss)    Howard    Fitzgerald. 

Stowers,  Clara Atlanta. 
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Stribling,  Mafiel Eatonton. 

Stubbs,   Susie    Cairo. 

Thorpe,  Mary  L Savannah. 

Thurman,  Ida Barnesville. 

Thursby,  Isabelle  S 

Tippins,  Henry  L Daisy. 

Trawick,  Sabrina Attapulgus. 

Troutman,  Mrs.  Agnes Rome. 

Tuck,  Reuben    Monroe. 

Tyler,  Muriel Norman  Park. 

Tyler,  Nellie Norman  Park. 

Tyne,   Mattie  B Barnesville. 

Upshaw,  Irene    Decatur. 

Upson,  Emily Athens. 

Upson    Esther    Athens. 

Wade,  Elizabeth    Cornelia. 

Wade,  Lucy  A Demorest. 

Walker.    Burtie    Marshallville. 

Walker;  Corrinne Griffin. 

Walker,  Julia  A Crescent. 

Walters,  Eddie Americus. 

Ware,  Nannie Lincolnton. 

Warren,  Bess Macon. 

Weathers,  Jessie  S Cairo. 

Wester,  Bessie Elberton. 

Whelchel,  Erne Athens. 

Wier,  Carrie  A Athens. 

Wier,  Mary  L Athens. 

Winn,  T.  S Savannah. 

Winter,  Lillian Winterville. 

Woodward,   Aleck    Natchez,    Miss. 

Wood,  J.  F Young  Harris. 

Woodward,  Maude Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

Wright,  Pearl Elberton. 

Wyche,  Nancy .  Folkston. 

Young,    Addie    Newnan. 

Young,  Anna  I Atlanta. 

Young,  Ida  A Athens. 

Zant,  F.  Beulah Lake  Park. 
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SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATION. 

The   Graduate   School 5 

The  Graduate  School 5 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Course 138 

Elective  Students 14 

152 

The  State  College: 

I.  College  of  Science  and  Engineering: 

General  B.  S.  Course 12  7 

B.  S.  in  Civil  Engineering 3  6 

B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering 13 

Elective  Students 25 

201 

II.   College  of  Agriculture: 

B.  S.  in  Agriculture 2  9 

Elective  Students if 

One  Year  Course  in  Agriculture 23 

The  Cotton  School 33 

The  Roads  School 52 


140 


The  Law  Department 67 

The  Pharmacy  Department 22 

The  Summer  School 355 

444 

Counted  Twice 2  ^/ 

Total    Registration     94© 


\ 
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Tables    Showing    Data    Required    by    the    the    Resolution    of    the 
General  Assembly,  Approved  August  13,   1904. 

Professions  of  parents  of  students  in  the  University  .1908-09 
so  far  as  known: 

Farmers    105 

Physicians 23 

Ministers 7 

Teachers   9 

Lawyers 41 

Business  Men 200 

Professions  or  vocations  of  the  alumni  of  the  institution: 

Physicians 133 

Ministers 189 

Engineers    78 

Officers  of  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 94 

Teachers     143 

Farmers    632 

Lawyers    1,090 

In  business  (including  merchants,  bankers,  druggists, 

insurance,  etc.) 3,960 

Total    6,319 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA. 

The  complete  organization  of  the  University  of  Georgia  is  as 
follows: 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  ATHENS. 

I.  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE  (The  College  of  Arts). 

Established  in  1801,  offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  including:  (1)  General  Courses  in  the  Liberal 
Arts;    (2)   Special  Courses. 

II.  THE    STATE    COLLEGE     OP     AGRICULTURE     AND     THE 

MECHANIC  ARTS.  (The  College  of  Science). 
Established  in  1872,  offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  and  including  the  following:  (1)  The  General 
Science  Course;  (2)  The  Civil  Engineering  Course;  (3) 
The  Electrical  Engineering  Course;  (4)  The  Full  Agricul- 
tural Course;  (5)  The  Forest  Engineering  Course;  (6)  The 
One  Year  Agricultural  Course;  (7)  The  Winter  Course  in 
Agriculture;  (8)  The  Cotton  School  and  Other  Ten-Day 
Courses;  (9)  The  Experiment  Station  (at  Experiment); 
(10)  The  Farmers'  Institutes.. 

III.  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Offering  the  following  Degrees:  (1)  Master  of  Arts;  (2) 
Master  of  Science;   (3)  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer  . 

IV.  THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

Offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws:  A  Two-Years' 
Course. 

V.  THE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Founded  in  1903.  Five  Weeks'  Session,  offering  Courses 
in:  (1)  Common  School  Branches;  (2)  Pedagogy  and 
Related  Subjects;  (3)  High  School  Studies;  (4)  Selected 
College  Studies. 

VI.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

Offering  the  Degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy:  A  Two- 
Years'  Course. 

VII.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Established  in  1908. 

For  catalogue  of  any  of  the  above,  write  to 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor, 

Athens,  Ga. 
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THE  NORTH  GEORGIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.  (Co- 
Educational).  Dahlonega,  Ga. — Established  1871,  offering 
Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor 
of  Instruction,  Bachlor  of  Business  Science,  Mining  Engin- 
eer; having  the  following  Schools:  Philosophy,  Peda- 
gogy, Courses  in  Science  (including  Agriculture),  French, 
Department  of  Business,  School  of  Mines,  Military  Depart- 
ment. 

For  catalogue  apply  to 

GUSTAVUS  R.  GLENN,  President 

Dahlonega,  Ga. 
THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  Augusta,   Ga. — Established   in   1829. 
A  full  Four  Years'  Course  in  Medicine. 
For  catalogue  apply  to 

JOSEPH  EVE  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  Dean, 

Augusta,  Ga. 
THE  GEORGIA  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Atlanta,  Ga.— 
Established  in  1888,  offering  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  in  Civil  Engineering,  in 
Electrical  Engineering,  in  Textile  Engineering,  in  Engin- 
eering Chemistry,  in  Chemistry,  and  in  Architecture,  and 
having  the  following  dpartments:  Mathematics,  Engineer- 
ing Chemistry,  Chemistry,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Ex- 
perimental Engineering,  English,  Physics,  Drawing,  Civil 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Modern  Languages, 
Textile  Engineering,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Physical  Cul- 
ture, and  Architecture.  A  Summer  School,  of  eight  weeks 
duration,  and  a  Night  School  have  also  been  established. 
For  catalogue  apply  to 

K.  G.  MATHESON,  President, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
-"HE  GEORGIA  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE  (For 
Girls),  Milledgeville,  Ga. — Established  in  1889,  offering  the 
following  diplomas:  Normal  Diplomas,  Collegiate  Diplomas, 
and  the  following  Certificates  of  Proficiency:  In  Bookkeep- 
ing, Stenography,  Dressmaking,  Domestic  Science,  Free- 
hand Drawing;  organized  in  the  following  Departments: 
Normal  Department,  Normal  and  Industrial  Arts,  Collegiate 
Department,  Physical  Training,  Industrial  Department, 
Department  of  Domestic  Science,  Department  of  Music 
and  Fine  Art. 

For  catalogue  apply  to 

MARVIN  M.  PARKS,  President. 

Milledgeville,  Ga. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Athens,  Ga.  (Co-Educational). 
Established  1891,  having  the  following  courses:  Common 
School  Reviews  (one  year  and  half  year  courses);  Grad- 
uate School,  three  years,  including  the  following  subjects: 
Literature,  English,  Expression,  Elementary  Science,  Math- 
ematics, History,  Geography,  Nature  Study,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  Psychology,  Pedagogy  and  Practice 
Teaching,  Manual  Arts,  Domestic  Science,  Elementary 
Agriculture,  Physical  Culture,  Common  School  Music,  In- 
strumental Music. 

For  catalogue  apply  to 

E.  C.  BRANSON,  President. 

Athens,  Ga. 

THE  GEORGIA  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE  FOR  COLORED 
YOUTHS,  at  College,  near  Savannah,  Ga. — Established  in 
1890,  and  organized  in  the  following  Schools:  English, 
Pedagogy,  Mathematics,  Science,  Agriculture,  Manual 
Training,  including  Mechanical  Drawing,  Wood  Working 
and  Iron  Working,  Department  of  Trades,  Carpentry, 
Blacksmithing,  Masonry,  Painting,  Tailoring,  Shoemaking, 
Sewing. 

For  catalogue  apply  to 

R.  R.  WRIGHT,  President, 

College,  Ga. 
For  a  catalogue  of  the  several  institutions  mentioned,  address 
the  Presidents,  whose  names  are  given  above;    for  the  catalogue 
of  the  entire  University  organization,  address, 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor, 

Athens,  Ga. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY^  SYSTEM. 

In  Franklin  College 152 

In  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering 201 

In  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 147 

In  the  Graduate  School    5 

In  the  Law  Department 67 

In  the  Pharmacy  Department 22 

In  the  Summer  School 355 

949 

Counted  twice 2 

947 

The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  (Dahlonega). 

In  College  Classes 123 

In  Sub-Freshman  Classes •  •  •  •      97 

220 

The  School  of  Technology  (Atlanta). 

In  College  Classes 373 

In  Textile  Classes 27 

In  Apprentice  Classes 165 

In  Night  School 71 

In  Summer  School 44 

680 

The  Girls  Normal  and  Industrial  College  (Milledgeville). 

In  College  Classes ; 475 

In  Sub-Freshman  Classes 72 

547 

The  State  Normal  School. 

In  Normal  Department 548 

The  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths  (Savannah). 

In  Normal  Department 117 

In  Preparatory  School  and  in  Training  School.  .  .  .    153 

270 

The  Medical  College  (Augusta) 97 

In  Practice  Schools. 

In  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College.  .  .  .    103 
In  the  State  Normal  School 137 

240 

Total  Number  Receiving  Instruction. 

College  Grade 1476 

Professional  Grade 1204 

Preparatory  Grade 629 

Practice  Schools 240 

3,549 


INDEX. 


Accredited  Schools,  list  of .  .    28 
Admission  Requirements — 

Franklin    College 21 

The  A.  &  M.  College.  ...    22 
College  of  Agriculture 

22,   100 

Law  Department 152 

Pharmacy  Department.  .    160 
Advanced  Standing,  Ad- 
mission to 21 

Advisers     38 

Agriculture,  College  of .  .  .  .    85 

Agronomy 106,  130 

Alumni  Society 44 

Animal  Husbandry  .  .  .109,  131 

Astronomy    67,   81 

Athletics    38 

Biological  Laboratories.  ...    17 

Biology 27,  56,  76,  122 

Board  and  Lodging 34 

Board  of  Trustees — 

College  of  Agriculture.  .  .    86 

University    8 

Botany    27,  68,  82,  123 

Botanical    Laboratories.  ...    17 

Brown  Fund 36 

Buildings,   Description   of..    15 

Calendar    3 

Certificate,  Admission  on.  .    19 
Chemical    Laboratories.  ...    16 

Chemistry 27,  54,  75,  122 

Civil   Engineering    ...  .78,   120 
Civil    Engineering  Labora- 
tories       17 

College  of  Agriculture — 

Expense  and  Fees 97 

Faculty    87 

History  of 85 

Trustees     86 

Committees — 

Faculty    13 

Trustees     9 

Conditioned    Students.  .  .  .".    20 
Cotton  Industry.  .103,  108,  135 

Cotton  School 134 

Courses  of  Instruction — 

Franklin   College    54 

The  A.  &  M.  College.  ...    75 
College  of  Agriculture.  .  .102 


Law   Department    154 

Pharmacy  Department.  .  .161 

Dairying     109 

Degrees,  Requirements  for 

51,  72-75,  103,  105 

Graduate    48 

Law    155 

Pharmacy 161 

Dining  Hall 34 

Discipline     36 

Drawing     79 

Economics 60,  126 

Education 67,  127 

Education,  School  of 148 

Educational  Train    141 

Elective  Students 20 

Electrical  Engineering  ....    83 
Electrical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratories        17 

English 23,  64,  125 

English   Language    62 

Entrance  Requirements,  21,  100 
Entrance  Examinations.  ...    18 

Law   Department 152 

Equipment    16 

Examinations  for  Entrance,     18 
Expenses — 

Undergraduate  Depart- 
ments     33,   97 

Law  Department 158 

Pharmacy  Department.  .  .166 

Summer  School 171 

Extension  Teaching 139 

Faculty — 

University    11 

Law   Department    152 

Pharmacy  Department. ..  160 

Summer  School 172 

Farm,  Description  of 94 

Farm  Mechanics 113,  132 

Farmers'  Conference,   101,   137 

Farmers'    Institutes    142 

Fees,  Special 34 

Forestry    114,   133 

Franklin  College — 

Faculty    4  9 

Schools  of 50 

French    26,  63,  129 

Geology 68,  128 


German 26,  62,  126 

Government     7 

Graduate  School 47 

Greek    25,    57 

Historical  Statement 4 

History    58,  125 

Honors  and  Appointments.  .    39 

In  Law  Department 15  6 

Horticulture Ill,  132 

Italian    64 

Laboratories,   Description 

of 16,   90,   97 

Laboratory  Fees 34 

Latin 25,  60,  126 

Law  Department 152 

Library    45,  89 

Literary  Societies 43 

Lodging,  Cost  of 33,  34 

Mathematics 24,  54,  120 

Medals 40 

Military  Department.  .128,  146 
One  Year  Course  in 

Agriculture    129 

Organizations 44,  97 

Pharmacy  Department    .  ..  .160 

Philosophy    66,   151 

Physical  Culture 3  8 

Physical    Laboratories 16 

Physics 27,  67,  88,  121 

Prizes    40,   99 

Public  Speaking 66 

Publications — 

By  the  University 43 


By  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture        98 

By  the  Students 43 

Register  of  Students 17b 

Requirements  for  Admission — 
(See  Admission  Requirements). 

Road  School 101,  138 

Romance  Languages.  .  .63,  12  7 
Schedule  for  Degrees — 

A.  B 51 

B.  S.    (General) 72 

B.  S.  (Civil  Engineering)  74 
B.  S.  (Electrical  Eng'ring)  75 
B.  S.  (Forest  Engin'ring)  105 
B.  S.    (Agriculture) 103 

Scholarships    3  6 

Societies,  Literary 43 

Society  of  Alumni 44 

Spanish    2  6,  64 

Student    Organizations 4  4 

Students,  Register  of 175 

Summer  School 171 

Support  of  the  University .  .       6 
Trustees — 

University    8 

College  of  Agriculture.  .  .    86 
Tuition — 

Non-residents  of  Georgia.    33 

Law  Department 158 

Pharmacy  Department.  .  .166 
Winter  Course  in 

Agriculture    133 

Y.  M.  C.  A 44 

Zoology 56,  76,  122 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


P.  3;  read:  June  7:  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

June  10:  Annual  Session  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

P.  22;  Note:  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (Civil  Engin- 
eering), and  Bachelor  of  Science  (Electrical  Engin- 
eering), two  units  of  French  or  German  are  required. 
See  pp.  74  and  75. 

P.  31;  Rome,  Boys'  Ind.  School.     Principal,  H.  R.  Adams,  A.  M. 

P.  34;  Strike  the  fifth  paragraph. 

P.  57,  line  4  from  bottom;  read:  Iambic  Trimeter. 

P.  87,  line  5;  read:  M.  P.  JARNAGIN,  B.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry. 

P.    124,  line   11;    read:    One   lecture  and   two  laboratory   periods 
weekly  throughout  the  year. 

P.  124;  Strike  line  14. 

P.  125;  Folio  line  should  read  The  College  of  Agriculture. 

P.  150,  line  1;  For  "or"  read  "of." 

P.  198,  line  3;  read:  Franklin  College. 
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Opening   of   the    Second   Term. 

Opening  of  the   Cotton  School. 

Birthday  of  General   R.   E.   Lee. 

Exercises  in  commemoration  of  the  108th 
Anniversary  of  the  Demosthenian  So- 
ciety and  the  89th  Anniversary  of  the 
Phi  Kappa  Society 

Washington's   Birthday. 

Close  of  the  Second  Term. 

Opening   of   the   Third    Term. 

Encampment  of  Cadets. 

Last   date    for   submission    of   prize   essays. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

Annual   Session  of  the   Board   of  Trustees. 

Examinations   for  entrance. 

8:30    P.    M.    Sophomore   declamation   contest. 

11:00    A.    M.    Baccalaureate    Sermon. 

10:30  2Y.  M.  Exercises  of  the  undergraduates 
representing  the  branches  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

4:00  P.  M.  Military  exercises  and  drill. 

8:30  P.  M.  Champion  debate  between  the 
Phi  Kappa  and  Demosthenian  Socie- 
ties. 

10:30  A.  M.  Business  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Society. 

12   M.   Oration  before  the  Alumni  Society. 

1:30  P.  M.  Junior  orations  and  delivery  of 
Sophomore  cup. 

Commencement  Day.  Close  of  the  109th 
annual  session. 

Opening  of  the  Summer  School. 

Close  of  the  Summer  School. 

Meeting  of  the  Faculty. 

First  day  of  Registration. 

Examinations    for    Entrance. 

Opening  of  the  First  Term. 

Thanksgiving   Day. 

Close  of  the  First  Term. 


January    4: 
January    4 : 
January    19: 
February    20 


February    22 : 

March   24: 

March    25 : 

April    24-May    1 : 

May  20: 

June    10: 

June    7 : 

June    9-11: 

June    12,    Saturday: 

June   13,   Sunday: 

June    14,    Monday: 


June  16,  Wednesday 

June   28,    Monday: 
July    30,    Friday: 
Sept  11: 
Sept.    13: 
Sept.    13-16: 
Sept.  15: 
Xov.    25: 
Dec.    23: 
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HISTORICAL. 

The  University  of  Georgia  was  chartered  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State,  January  27,  17  85.  The  charter  is  enti- 
tled "An  act  for  the  more  full  and  complete  establishment  of  a 
public  seat  of  learning  in  this  State,"  and  its  preamble,  to  use 
the  language  of  a  distinguished  president  of  the  institution, 
"would  do  honor  to  any  legislature,  and  will  stand  a  monument 
to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  who  framed  and  of 
those  who  adopted  it." 

The  independence  of  Georgia,  as  a  State,  had  just  been 
acknowledged,  and,  says  the  preamble,  "it  should  be  among  the 
first  objects  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity 
to  encourage  and  support  the  principles  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity, and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the  forming  hand  of 
society,  that,  by  instruction,  they  may  be  moulded  to  the 
love  of  virtue  and  good  order." 

Founded  with  the  purpose  thus  indicated,  the  University 
was  possessed  only  of  "an  unproductive  and,  for  the  most  part, 
uninhabited  tract  of  land,"  and  it  was  not  until  July  6,  1801, 
that  George  Walton,  Abraham  Baldwin,  John  Milledge  and 
Hugh  Lawson,  acting  as  a  committee  of  the  Senatus  Academicus, 
selected  the  historic  site  on  which  the  parent  institution  at  Ath- 
ens now  stands.      During  that  year  the  University  was  opened. 

The  general  scheme  of  organization  and  the  course  of  study, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  English  colleges  of  that  time,  provided 
for  the  single  collegiate  degree  of  "Bachelor  of  Arts."  Litera- 
ture, with  the  so-called  disciplinary  studies,  constituted  the 
entire  curriculum.  For  Science,  as  it  is  recognized  to-day,  no 
provision  was  made. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  history  of  the  University 
was  the  history  of  Georgia.  Many  of  those  who  afterwards 
added  to  the  distinction  of  the  State  in  peace  and  in  war  re- 
ceived their  training  here  during  this  period. 

But  no  college  thus  designed  could  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  expanding  intelligence 
of  the  nineteenth  century  demanded  wider  areas  of  culture  and 
knowledge.  Science  added  new  fields  to  human  thought.  With 
new  knowledge  came  the  impelling  force  which  planted  scien- 
tific and  technical  schools  throughout  the  world.  In  July, 
1862,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  granted  to  each  of  the 
States  a  munificent  donation  of  public  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  college  in  which  science  and  its  application  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  should  be  taught.  The 
funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  Georgia's  quota  of  the  land  scrip 
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were  transferred  by  the  State  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  May  l,  18  72,  and  the  Trustees  at  once  established 
the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  as  a  coordinate  department  of  the  institution  at  Athens. 
In  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  the  "leading  object" 
in  this  college  is,  "without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classi- 
cal studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts." 

After  this  first  step  had  been  taken  toward  broadening  the 
scope  of  the  University's  activity,  other  developments  followed 
rapidly. 

In  August,  1867,  the  Lumpkin  Law  School,  at  Athens  (in- 
corporated 1859),  was  merged  into  and  became  the  Law 
Department  of  the  University.  In  October,  1872,  the  North 
Georgia  Agricultural  College  became  a  department  of  the 
University  through  a  contract  made  by  the  local  trustees,  and  in 
July,  18  73,  by  arrangement  with  the  local  trustees  of  the  Geor- 
gia Medical  College  (founded  in  1829),  at  Augusta,  this  insti- 
tution became  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University. 

By  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  (adopted  1877),  the  appro- 
priation of  public  funds  for  education  other  than  "the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education"  was  permitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity only.  The  following  institutions  have  been  established 
by  legislative  enactments  as  departments  or  "branches"  of  the 
University  and  placed  under  general  control  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees.  Each  is  maintained  in  ■  whole  or  in  part  by  an- 
nual appropriations  from  the  State  Treasury:  The  Georgia 
School  of  Technology,  at  Atlanta,  established  1885;  the  Georgia 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Girls,  at  Milledgeville,  estab- 
lished 1889;  the  Georgia  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths, 
near  Savannah,  established  18  90;  and  the  State  Normal 
School,  near  Athens,  established   1895. 

The  growth  of  the  University  at  Athens  may  be  seen  from 
the  number  of  departments  which  have  been  established  there 
in  recent  years:  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  established  in  1903; 
the  Summer  School,  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1897,  and  put  on  a  permanent  foundation  by  an  appro- 
priation of  the  General  Assembly  in  1904;  the  School  of  Forest- 
ry, established  in  1906  through  the  generous  aid  of  Mr.  George 
Foster  Peabody. 

In  the  summer  of  190  6,  the  Legislature  established  the 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  directed  the  Governor 
to  appoint  Trustees  charged  with  its  management.  At  the 
same   session   of  the   Legislature   an   industrial   and   agricultural 
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school  was  established  in  each  of  the  eleven  congressional 
districts  of  the  State  as  a  branch  of  this  college  and  under  the 
general  supervision  of  its  board  of  trustees. 

By  the  gradual  addition  of  many  different  schools  and  de- 
partments the  University  has  been  able  to  incorporate  with  the 
liberal  training  of  Franklin  College  that  scientific  and  technical 
education  necessary  to  supplement  it,  and  it  Is  now,  so  far  as 
the  Trustees  have  been  able  to  carry  out  their  plans,  "a  place 
where  students  can  be  trained  for  any  and  every  respectable  path 
of  life  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  interests  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  science  are  cared  for.".  Thus  the  "Foundation  of  the 
fathers,"  a  simple  college  with  a  close  curriculum,  has  grown  to 
be  a  complex  university,  planned  upon  a  broad  and  philosophic 
system,  where  literature  and  science  are  taught,  and  liberal 
and   technical  education  supplied. 

SUPPORT. 

The  University  is  supported  partly  by  taxation  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  partly  by  the  income  from  federal  grants,  and 
partly  by  income  from  private  gifts. 

The  federal  government  has  made  three  grants  for  the 
support  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts: 
the  original  land  grant  of  1862;  the  grant  of  1887  for  the 
support  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection  with 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  supplementary  grant  of 
1890. 

In  1895  the  State  appropriated  $29,000  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  Science  Hall.  Since  that  time  it  has  appropriated 
money  for  five  other  buildings,  adding  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  institution.  For  maintenance  the  State  pays  the  sum  of 
$32,500  annually,  and  has  added  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$5,000  for  the  Summer  School,  and  $2,500  for  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes. 

The  most  considerable  gifts  that  have  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity are: 

The  original  donation  of  35,000  acres  of  public  lands  by 
the  State. 

The  donation  of  660  acres  of  land  for  the  University  by 
Governor  John  Milledge,  on  which  a  part  of  the  city  of  Athens 
now   stands. 

The  Moore  College  building,  costing  $25,000,  the  gift  of 
the  city  of  Athens. 

The  Charles  F.  McCay  fund,  available  about  19  75,  estimated 
to  amount  ultimately  to  several  million  dollars. 

The  Charles  McDonald  Brown  fund  of  $50,000,  the  gift  of 
Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown,  for  aid  of  students. 
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The  William  Terrell  fund  of  $20,000  for  the  support  of  a 
chair  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

The  Library  building,  costing  $50,000,  the  gift  of  George 
Foster  Peabody,  of  New  York. 

The  Alumni   fund,   amounting  to   nearly   $50,000. 

A  fund  of  approximately  $30,000,  contributed  by  friends  of 
the  University  (1906)  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  enlarging  the 
campus. 

A  portion  of  the  University  Farm  of  830  acres,  presented 
by  George  Foster   Peabody. 

A  fund  of  some  forty  thousand  dollars  raised  by  the  State 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, which,  in  addition  to  the  Alumni  fund  above  mentioned, 
will  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
and  gymnasium. 

The  Denmark  fund  of  $4,000,  given  by  the  late  Brantley  A. 
Denmark  in  memory  of  his  son,  William  Starke  Denmark. 

A  gift  of  $25,000  from  the  city  of  Athens  (1908)  for  the 
development  of  the  greater  campus. 

GOVERNMENT. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  August  2  3,  1889, 
the  government  of  the  University  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Board  consists  of  one  member 
from  each  Congressional  District  of  the  State,  four  from  the 
State  at  large,  and  two  from  the  city  of  Athens;  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  ex-officio  members:  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  North  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural College,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
School  of  Technology,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Industrial  College  for  Colored 
Youths. 

The  immediate  control  and  management  of  each  of  the 
departments  of  the  University  situated  elsewhere  than  at  Athens 
is  entrusted  (subject  to  general  control  by  the  University 
Trustees)  to  a  'Local  Board"  or  "Commission,"  of  which  the 
number  of  members,  mode  of  appointment  and  terms  of  office 
vary. 

The  University  Trustees  meet  in  stated  annual  session  on  the 
Thursday  preceding  the  Commencement  Sunday,  and  at  other 
times,  at  their  pleasure. 
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The  present  organization  of  the  Board  is  as  follows: 
His  Excellency,  Gov.  HOKE  SMITH,  Atlanta,  ex-officio. 
GEORGE  F.   GOBER,  Marietta, 

From  the  State  at  Large  Term  Expires  Aug.  13, 

CLARK  HOWELL,  Atlanta, 

From  the  State  at  Large  Term  Expires  Aug.   13, 

WILLIAM   E.    SIMMONS,   Lawrenceville, 

From  the  State  at  Large  Term  Expires  Aug.    13, 

HAMILTON   McWHORTER,   Athens, 

From  the  State  at  Large  Term  Expires  Aug.   13, 

SAMUEL  B.  ADAMS,  Savannah, 

1st  Congressional  District 
BYRON  B.  BOWER,  Bainbridge, 

2nd  Congressional  District 
DUDLEY  M.   HUGHES,  Danville, 

3rd   Congressional  District 
HENRY   PERSONS,   Talbotton, 

4th   Congressional  District 
HENRY  D.  McDANIEL,  Monroe, 

5th  Congressional  District 
AUGUSTUS  O.   BACON,  Macon, 

6th  Congressional  District 
DAVID  B.  HAMILTON,  Rome, 

7th  Congressional  District 
JOHN  T.  NEWTON,  Pennington, 

8th  Congressional  District 
HOWARD  THOMPSON,   Gainesville, 

9th  Congressional  District         Term  Expires  Aug.   13, 
BOWDRE    PHINIZY,   Augusta, 

10th  Congressional  District       Term  Expires  Aug.   13, 
JOHN  W.   BENNETT,  Waycross, 

11th  Congressional  District         Term  Expires  Aug.  13, 
AUGUSTUS  L.   HULL,  Athens, 

Resident  Trustee 
HOWELL  COBB,  Athens, 

Resident  Trustee 
GEORGE   FOSTER   PEABODY,   New   York,   Life  Trustee, 

By  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly. 

NATHANIEL  E.   HARRIS,  Macon, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School  of 
nology,   Ex-officio. 


Term  Expires  Aug.   13, 


Term  Expires  Aug.    13, 


Term  Expires  Aug.    13, 


Term  Expires  Aug.    13, 


Term  Expires  Aug.    13,    19 


Term  Expires  Aug.   13, 


Term  Expires  Aug.   13, 


Term  Expires  Aug.   13, 


Term  Expires  Aug.    13, 


Term  Expires  Aug.    13, 


1915. 
1909. 
1911. 
1913. 
1913. 
1913. 
1913. 
1911. 
1911. 
1909. 
1909. 
1911. 
1915. 
1915. 
1915. 
1915. 
1909. 

Tech- 
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•FLEMING  G.   DUBIGNON,   Savannah, 

Chairman   of   the    Board   of    Commissioners    of   the    Georgia 
Normal   and   Industrial   College.      Ex-officio. 
PETER  W.  MELDRIM,  Savannah, 

President    of    the    Board    of    Commissioners    of    the    Indus- 
trial College  for  Colored  Youths.      Ex-officio. 


President   of  the   Board   of   Trustees   of  the   North   Georgia 
Agricultural   College.      Ex-officio. 

HENRY    D.    McDANIEL Chairman. 

AUGUSTUS  L.   HULL Secretary  and   Treasurer. 

PRUDENTIAL    COMMITTEE— 

Messrs.   Cobb,   Hull,   McWhorter. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE — 

Messrs.  Simmons,  Hamilton,  Harris. 

COMMITTEE    ON   HONORARY    DEGREES— 
Messrs.  Adams,  Bacon,  and  the  Chancellor. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BROWN  FUND — 

Messrs.    McWhorter,    Persons,   Adams. 

PROPERTY    COMMITTEE— 

Messrs.   Cobb,   Gober,   Bower. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  ATHENS 


I.  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE.      (The  College  of  Arts). — Establish- 

ed   1801,    offering    the    Degree    of    Bachelor    of    Arts,    and 
including : 

1.  General  Courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts. 

2.  Special    Courses. 

II.  THE  GEORGIA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. — Established  1872,  offering 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  including  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(a)  In  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering; 

1.  The  General  Science  Course. 

2.  The  Civil  Engineering  Course. 

3.  The   Electrical   Engineering    Course. 

(b)  In  the  College  of  Agriculture; 

4.  The  Full  Agricultural  Course. 

5.  The  Forest  Engineering  Course. 

6.  The  One-year  Agricultural  Course. 

7.  The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

8.  The  Experiment  Station    (at  Experiment). 

9.  The  Farmers'  Institutes. 

III.  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. — Offering  the  following 
Degrees : 

1.  Master  of  Arts. 

2.  Master  of   Science. 

3.  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer. 

IV.  THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT. — Offering  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Law — A  two  years'  course. 

V.  THE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL. — Founded  in  1903. 
Five  Weeks'  Session,  offering  courses  in 

1.  Common   School   Branches. 

2.  Pedagogy  and  Related  Subjects. 

3.  High  School  Studies. 

4.  Selected  College  Studies. 

VI.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. — Offering  the  Degree  of 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy — A  Two  Years'  Course. 

VII.  THE   SCHOOL   OF   EDUCATION. — Established    1908. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY 


DAVID  CRENSHAW  BARROW,  LL.   D.,   Chancellor. 

ALFRED  AKERMAN,   M.   F.,   Professor  of  Forestry. 

SAMUEL    CALDWELL    BENEDICT,    M.    D.,    Dean    of   the    School 
of  Pharmacy  and  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

HOMER  VAN  VALKENBURGH   BLACK,    Ph.    D.,    Adjunct   Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry. 

JAMES    CAMAK    BLOOMFIELD,    M.    D.,    Lecturer    on    Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

WILLIS    HENRY    BOCOCK,    A.    M.,    Milledge    Professor    of    An- 
cient Languages. 

ROBERT    PRESTON    BROOKS,    B.    A.     (Oxon).       Adjunct    Pro^ 
fessor  of  Georgia  History  and  Sociology. 

DUNCAN  BURNET,  Librarian. 

JOHN  PENDLETON  CAMPBELL,   Ph.   D.,   Professor  of  Biology. 

ANDREW  JACKSON  COBB,  A.  B.,  B.  L.,  Lecturer  on  Constitu- 
tional Law  and  Legal  Procedure. 

HOWELL  COBB,  A.  M.,  B.  L.,  Professor  of  Law. 

URIAH   HARROLD   DAVENPORT,    B.    S.,   Adjunct   Professor   of 
Electrical   Engineering. 

ROBERT  J.   H.   DeLOACH,   A.   M.,   Adjunct   Professor  of   Cotton 
Industry. 

MARION    DERELLE    DuBOSE,        A.    M.,    Instructor    in    English 
Language  and  Teutonic  Philology. 

JOHN     RICHARD     FAIN,    B.    S.,      Professor      of      Experimental 
Agronomy. 

TOMLINSON  FORT,  A.   B.,   Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

ERNEST  LEE  GRIGGS,    (graduate  V.  M.  I.),  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing. 

LEROY    COLLIER    HART,    B.    S.    E.    E.,    Instructor    in    Farm 
Mechanics. 

LINVILLE    LAURENTINE    HENDREN,    Ph.    D.,    Professor    of 
Physics  and  Astronomy. 

WILLIAM  DAVIS  HOOPER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

MILTON    PRESTON    JARNAGIN,    B.    S.,    Professor    of    Animal 
Husbandry. 
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JAMES  MOBLEY  KIMBROUGH,  Jr.,  1st  Lieutenant  27th  U.  S. 
Infantry.      Commandant  of  Cadets. 

JOSEPH  LUSTRAT  Bach,  es  Lett.,  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

THOMAS  HUBBARD  McHATTON,  Sc.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Horticulture. 

JOHN  HANSON  THOMAS  McPHERSON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
History  and  Political  Science,  and  Lecturer  on  Roman 
Law. 

ROBERT  LIGON  McWHORTER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and 
Greek. 

JOHN  DAGG  MELL,  A.  B.,  B.  L.,  Lecturer  on  Parliamentary 
Law. 

JOHN  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Teutonic  Philology. 

SYLVANUS  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  the  Law  Department,  and 
Professor  of  Law. 

ROBERT  EMORY  PARK,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and   English  Literature. 

WILLIAM  OSCAR  PAYNE,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  History 
and   Political   Science. 

JOHN  MOORE   READE,   Ph.   D.,   Professor  of  Botany. 

SANDFORD  MEDDICK  SALYER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature. 

STEADMAN  VINCENT  SANFORD,  A.  B.,  Junior  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and   English  Literature. 

CHARLES  MERCER  SNELLING,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

ANDREW  McNAiRN  SOULE,  B.  S.  A.,  President  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

ROSWELL  POWELL  STEPHENS,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

JOSEPH  SPENCER  STEWART,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education. 

CHARLES  MORTON  STRAHAN,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering. 
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HENRY  CLAY  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  and  Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

ROBERT  CUMMING  WILSON,  Ph.  G.,  Instructor  in  Theoretical 
and    Practical    Pharmacy. 

THOMAS  JACKSON  WOOFTER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Education,  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Summer  School. 


JOHN  SHIPLEY  TILLEY,  A  M.,  Fellow  in  English. 
CORNELIUS  AUGUSTUS  WELLS,  M.  S.,  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 
HOMER   KITTRIDGE   NICHOLSON,    Assistant    in    Physics. 
JAMES  WELLSMAN  NAPIER,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
FRANK  VON  SPRECKEN,  Assistant  in  Drawing. 

LIBRARY    STAFF. 

SARAH  ADELINE   FRIERSON,   Assistant  Librarian. 
MILDRED    RUTHERFORD    MELL,    Cataloguer. 
WILLIAM  TELFORD  TURK,   Library  Fellow. 
CLIFFORD    CLEVELAND    BROOKS,    Library    Fellow. 
OLIN   PERDUE    BEALL,    Library   Assistant. 
JOHN  KYRGESS  GILES,  Library  Assistant. 

OTHER  OFFICERS. 

MARY   MINOT  HILL,   Secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 
AUGUSTUS  LONGSTREET   HULL,   A.   M.,   Registrar. 
ELLEN  JONES,   Mailing  Clerk  to  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
ETHEL  REESE,  Secretary  to  President  Soule. 
PHARES    OBADIAH    VANATTER,    Superintendent    of    Experi- 
mental Plats. 
AMBROSE  PENN  WINSTON,  Foreman  of  the  College  Farm. 


FACULTY   COMMITTEES   FOR    1908-9. 

Absences — Bocock,   Stephens,   Payne,   Kimbrough. 

Alumni  Bulletin — S.    Morris,    Strahan,    McWhorter. 

Athletics — J.    Morris,    Sanford,    Soule,    DuBose,    Hendren. 

Chapter  Houses  and  Dormitories — Park,  Strahan,  Snelling, 
Lustrat,   DuBose,  Kimbrough,  with  Chancellor  ex-ofhcio. 

Co-ordination  with  Medical  College — Campbell,  Fain,  Ben- 
edict, Davenport,  Black. 
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Curriculum — McPherson,  Bocock,  White,  Snelling,  Woofter, 
Soule,  J.  Morris. 

Delinquent  Students — Snelling,  Bocock,  McPherson,  Strahan, 
Hooper. 

Entrance  Examinations  and  Accredited  Schools — J.  Morris, 
Bocock,  Snelling,  Park,  McPherson,  Hooper,  Lustrat,  Sanford, 
Payne,    Stewart,    Reade,   Hendren,    Stephens. 

Extension — Soule,  Barrow,  Woofter,  Park. 

Forms   and   Ceremonies — Kimbrough,    S.    Morris,    Fort. 

Graduate  Courses — White,  Bocock,  McPherson,  Park, 
Campbell,  Lustrat,   Snelling. 

Library — Burnet. 

Nature  Study  Bureau — Akerman,  Reade,  Fain. 

Night  Meetings  of  Faculty — Hooper,  J.  Morris,  Strahan, 
McWhorter. 

Promotion  and  Publicity — Stewart,  Soule,  AKerman,  Jarna- 
gin,  Davenport. 

Publications — Park,  Stephens,  Salyer,  Brooks. 

Register  and  Announcement — Hooper,  Stewart,  Brooks, 
Salyer,  Stephens. 

Rhodes  Scholarships — Bocock,  Chancellor  ex-officio. 

Schedule — Lustrat,    Campbell,    Davenport,    Stephens,    Fain. 

Schedule  Requirements — Woofter,   Hendren,   Black,   Fort. 

Self  Help — Woofter,   Stewart,  Jarnagin. 

Conditions — White,    Brooks,   Salyer. 

Secretary — Hooper. 

Physical  Director — Sanford. 

Superintendent  of  Grounds   and   Buildings — Griggs. 

State  Agent — Stewart. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  University  Campus  comprises  an  area  of  132  acres  loca- 
ted in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Athens.  In  addition  to  this  and 
contiguous  to  it  lies  the  University  Farm,  extending  from 
Lumpkin  Street  to  the  Oconee  River,  comprising  830  acres. 

The   buildings   on   the   University    Campus   are: 

1.  Old  College  (1801,  remodeled  1908).  Dormitory,  ac- 
commodating fifty  students. 

2.  Agricultural  Hall  (formerly  Philosophical  Hall,  1807). 
At  present  unoccupied. 

3.  New  College  (1823,  rebuilt  in  1831,  after  destruction 
by  fire).  Dormitory,  accommodating  seventy  students.  The 
first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Armory  and  the  offices  of  the 
Commandant  of  Cadets. 

4.  Demosthenian  Hall  (1824).  The  Demosthenian  Liter- 
ary Society. 

5.  The  Chapel  (1831).  Used  for  morning  prayers  and 
also  as  an  assembly  hall. 

6.  Phi  Kappa  Hall  (1834).  The  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Soci- 
ety. 

7.  Moore  College  (1874).  The  Schools  of  Physics,  Civil 
Engineering,  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

8.  Denmark  Hall  (1901).  Cooperative  Dining  Hall,  accom- 
modating two  hundred   students. 

9.  Candler  Hall  (1901).  Dormitory,  accommodating 
eighty-four  students. 

10.  Academic  Building. — Remodeled  (1904)  by  combining 
the  old  Library  (1859),  with  the  Ivy  Building  (1831).  Ad- 
ministrative offices,  and  the  Schools  of  Mathematics,  Greek, 
Latin,  History,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  English  Lan- 
guage and  Teutonic  Philology,  Romance  Languages,  Philosophy 
and  Education,  Secondary  Education,  and  Law. 

11.  The  Library  (1903).  This  building  was  the  gift  of 
Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  of  New  York.  It  contains  a  fire- 
proof stack  room,  large  enough  to  store  100,000  books,  and  in 
addition  the  offices  of  the  librarian  and  assistants,  cataloguing 
room,  reference  room,  general  reading  room,  and  lecture  rooms. 

12.  Terrell  Hall  (1904.  Built  to  replace  "Science  Hall," 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1903,  and  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
William  Terrell,  of  Hancock  County,  Georgia,  who,  in  1854, 
endowed  the  professorship  of  agricultural  cnemlstry  in  the 
University).     The  Schools  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

13.  LeConte  Hall  (1905.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John 
LeConte,   Professor   of   Physics,    184  6-1855,   and   Dr.    Joseph   Le- 
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Conte,    Professor    of    Geology,    1852-1856).      The      Schools      of 
Biology  and  Botany. 

14.  Crawford  W.  Long  Infirmary  (1907.  Named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  of  the  class  of  1835,  the  discoverer 
of  Anesthesia) 

15.  The  New  Agricultural  Hall  (1908).  The  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  named  above  the  recently  ac- 
quired extension  of  the  campus  contains  over  fifty  cottages, 
of  which  as  many  as  are  needed  are  rented  to  students  for  use 
as  dormitories. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  are  in  Terrell  Hall.  This  build- 
ing is  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Schools  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy.  The  laboratory  for  beginners  in  Chemistry  is  on 
the  ground  floor,  equipped  with  desks  and  lockers  for  L10 
students.  Two  laboratories  for  more  advanced  students,  ac- 
commodating respectively  60  and  2  4  students,  the  laboratory 
for  Physical  Chemistry,  accommodating  24  students,  and  three 
smaller  laboratories  for  research,  are  on  the  third  floor.  The 
main  lecture  room  (seating  capacity  150)  is  on  the  second 
floor,  and  a  smaller  lecture  room  (seating  80),  on  the  third 
floor.  Offices,  store  rooms,  balance  rooms,  museum  and  ap- 
paratus rooms,  private  laboratories,  a  departmental  library 
and  other  accommodations  for  the  School  of  Chemistry,  are 
provided  in  the  building.  The  laboratories  are  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  conveniently  supplied  with  gas,  water, 
electricity,  and  fume  closets.  A  considerable  supply  of  modern 
apparatus  and  of  chemicals  is  now  on  hand,  and  additions  are 
made  annually  to  the  equipment. 

The  Physical  Laboratories  are  located  in  Moore  College. 
The  laboratories  for  beginners  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  con- 
sist of  two  rooms,  35x35  feet  each,  with  desks  and  tables  for 
thirty  students.  The  equipment  of  these  laboratories  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  recent  purchase  of  modern  apparatus 
for  experimental  work  in  Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat  and  Light. 
The  laboratory  for  electrical  measurements  is  on  the  first  floor, 
and  is  2  0x45  feet.  It  is  supplied  with  alternating  and  three- 
phase,  60-cycle,  120-volt  currents  from  the  city  mains,  and 
with  alternating  and  direct  currents  from  dynamos  and  stor- 
age batteries.  The  equipment  of  this  laboratory  is  modern. 
Two  rooms  35x3  5  and  20x35  respectively,  are  well  filled  with 
illustrative  and  experimental  apparatus.  Two  large  lecture 
rooms,    with    seating    capacities    for    forty    and    eighty    students, 
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respectively,  are  situated  on  the  second  floor.  All  laboratories 
and  lecture  rooms  are  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  direct, 
alternating  and  polyphase  electric  currents. 

For  description  of  the  shops  and  the  Dynamo  Laboratory, 
see   Electrical   Engineering  Laboratories,   below. 

The  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory  in  Moore  College,  in- 
cludes a  drawing-room  (50x35),  accommodating  sixty  students, 
instrument  room,  and  model  room.  The  stock  of  models,  charts, 
diagrams,  and  other  illustrative  materials  is  large  and  com- 
plete; the  engineering  instruments  are  of  the  most  approved 
makes,  and  include  all  those  necessary  for  ordinary  engineering 
operations;  a  large  Riehle  testing-machine  is  in  place  for  test- 
ing the  strength  of  materials. 

The  Biological  Laboratories  are  in  LeConte  Hall.  The 
building  contains  two  lecture  rooms,  a  museum,  and  special  lab- 
oratories for  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  Histology,  Ento- 
mology and  Animal  Physiology,  in  addition  to  smaller  rooms 
for  special  purposes. 

The  Botanical  Laboratories  are  on  the  second  floor  of  Le- 
Conte Hall.  Here  are  provided  a  general  laboratory,  well 
lighted,  commodious,  and  furnished  for  the  work  of  beginners; 
a  laboratory  for  Plant  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  equipped 
with  culture  room,  sterilizers,  incubator,  microtomes  and  other 
special  apparatus;  a  laboratory  for  Plant  Physiology  and  Pho- 
tography which  is  a  glass  house  on  the  roof  provided  with 
special  physiological  apparatus  and  equipped  for  photo-micro- 
graphy;  an  Herbarium;   a  lecture  room  and  a  small  store  room. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratories. — The  Dynamo  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department  is  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Moore  College,  and  is  equipped  with  a  10  H.  P. 
steam  engine  and  boiler;  an  8  H.  P.  gas  engine;  a  10  H.  P.  220- 
volt,  three-phase,  electric  motor;  a  7%  K.  W.,  double  current 
generator;  a  5  K.  W.  direct  current  generator,  all  belted  to  a 
common  shaft;  two  Thompson-Houston  arc  light  generators; 
one  Brush  arc  light  generator;  one  Foos  "Electric  Special"  gas- 
oline engine  of  4  H  P.  output,  operating  a  3  K.  W.  direct  cur- 
rent generator;  one  2  H.  P.  110-volt,  three-phase  induction 
motor;  one  1  H.  P.  110-volt,  three-phase  induction  motor;  one 
1  H.  P.  gas  engine;  two  small  experimental  dynamos;  one  small 
self-exciting  alternator;  one  15  H.  P.,  series,  constant  potential, 
railway  motor;  12  chloride  accumulators;  a  plug  switchboard 
to  which  all  laboratory  and  lecture  desk  leads  are  connected; 
two  lamp  banks  of  fifty  lamps  each;  one  water  cooled  Prony 
brake  of  10  H.   P.   capacity;    stationary  and   portable  ammeters, 
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voltmeters  and  wattmeters  of  various  types;  one  tachometer  and 
several  speed  counters;  two  D.  C.  arc  lamps;  one  A.  C.  flaming 
arc  lamp;  water  rheostats,  resistance  frames,  etc.  Three-phase 
110-  and  220-volt  circuits  from  the  city  mains  are  available  at 
all  times. 

The  workshop  on  the  second  floor  contains  wood  and  metal 
working  lathes,  rip  and  cut-off  saw,  milling  machine,  grindstone, 
emery  wheel,  etc.,  in  addition  to  a  full  equipment  of  bench  and 
shop  tools  for  ten  men.  This  machinery  is  driven  by  a  .three- 
phase  induction  motor  from  the  city  mains. 

The  water  power  plants  of  the  Athens  Electric  Railway  Co., 
at  Mitchell's  Bridge  and  Barnett  Shoals,  their  steam  turbine 
plant  and  substation  in  the  city,  their  car  barn  and  shop,  and 
the  general  system  of  distribution  and  utilization  are,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent,  available  for  study  and  in- 
spection. 

The  Agricultural  Laboratories  are  fully  described  under  the 
statement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories  are  in  Terrell  Hall,  and 
are  supplied  with  all  necessary  equipment  for  giving  thorough 
instruction  in  Pharmacy. 

ADMISSION. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  University  either  on  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  the  required  subjects,  or  on  the  formal 
certificate  of  the  Principal  of  an  "Accredited  High  School,"  ex- 
cept that  students  from  other  colleges  and  universities,  and 
adult  special  students  are  admitted  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions stated  on  pages  20  and  21. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  Franklin  College  or  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  must  be  not  less 
than  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Law  Department,  the  School 
of  Pharmacy,  or  the  Graduate  School  must  be  not  less  than 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

Certificates  of  good  character  should  be  presented  by  all 
applicants. 

All  applicants  must  have  been  successfully  vaccinated. 

Admission  by  Examination.  Examinations  are  set  at  the 
University  in  June  and  September  of  each  year.  These  are 
in  writing  and  two  hours  are  allowed  to  each  unit  upon 
which  examination  is  required.  Examinations  will  be  offered 
in  each  of  the  entrance  subjects  daily  on  September  13,  14,  15, 
16,  and  on  June  10,  11,  12. 
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Suggestive  examination  questions  will  be  sent  to  all  the 
accredited  schools  in  May  on  request.  To  a  teacher  of  a  high 
school  who  wishes  to  hold  the  June  entrance  examination,  but  is 
not  connected  with  an  accredited  school,  a  set  of  examination 
questions  may  be  sent  on  application. 

Written  examinations  are  required  of  all  except  "special  stu- 
dents," and  those  presenting  proper  certificates,  as  described  be- 
low. 

Admission  by  Certificate.  Students  will  be  admitted  on  cer- 
tificate who  have  completed  a  full  course  in  one  of  the  officially 
accredited  secondary  schools  of  Georgia,  listed  on  pp.  29-32,  or 
on  presenting  the  prescribed  certificate  from  a  high  school 
officially  accredited  by  the  State  University  of  the  State  in  which 
the   school  is  located. 

The  certificate  must  come  from  the  principal  or  superintend- 
ent and  not  the  applicant,  indicating  in  each  case  what  subjects 
have  been  studied,  the  time  spent  on  each,  the  amount  covered 
and  the  grade  received.  Forms  for  such  certificates,  prepared 
by  the  University,  must  be  used  and  are  furnished  all  accredited 
high  schools,  or  may  be  obtained  by  them  on  request.  A  diplo- 
ma or  note  of  commendation  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
certificate. 

Students  whose  certificates  do  not  cover  all  the  units  neces- 
sary for  entrance  must  supply  the  deficiency  by  written  exam- 
inations. It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  principals  forward 
the  certificates  as  soon  as  possible  after  receiving  notice  from 
the  pupil  that  he  intends  entering  the  University.  The  com- 
mittee will  then  note  omissions  and  notify  the  applicant  what 
examinations  will  be  required.  Application  should  be  made  to 
the  principal  by  the  student  as  soon  after  graduation  as  possi- 
ble, when  access  to  the  records  is  easily  obtained.  It  is  requested 
that  all  certificates  be  filed  by  the  first  of  July. 

Certificates  will  not  be  accepted  which  cover  less  than  one 
year's  attendance  in  the  school  issuing  the  certificate.  Before 
certifying  to  the  work  done  in  his  school,  the  principal  should 
satisfy  himself  of  the  previous  high  school  training  of  the 
pupil,  if  a  part  was  done  in  another  school.  Subjects  in  which 
an  examination  has  been  passed  for  admission  to  the  school  may 
be  included  in  the  certificate.  Work  done  in  the  grammar 
grades  or  high  school  reviews  of  such  work  cannot  count  as 
units  of  high  school  training. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term  notice  will  be  sent  to  the  prin- 
cipal showing  the  college  standing  of  all  his  students  who  are 
admitted  by  certificate  to  the  colleges  which  have  adopted  the 
University  system. 
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CONDITIONED  STUDENTS. 

In  some  cases  students  who  have  not  had  all  the  preparatory 
work  may  be  "conditioned"  in  those  subjects  in  which  they  are 
deficient,  and  may  remove  these  conditions  by  work  done  in 
the  University  or  in  private  schools,  viz: 

a.  Graduates  of  "accredited  schools"  who  have  not  includ- 
ed in  their  course  the  specified  amount  of  work  in  the  prescribed 
Freshman  entrance  subjects,  provided  that  this  deficiency  does 
not  exceed  four  units. 

b.  Those  twenty  years  of  age  who  can  satisfy  the  Entrance 
Committee,  either  by  examination  or  acceptable  credentials,  that 
they  are  capable  of  doing  satisfactory  work  in  the  University. 

c.  Those  who  by  examination  at  the  University  can  secure 
credit  for  ten  of  the  high  school  units  required  for  Freshman 
may  be  admitted  with  an  entrance  condition  of  four  units  in 
the  work  they  have  not  passed. 

Conditions  must  be  removed  before  the  student  enters  the 
Junior  class,  by  passing  off  the  necessary  units  as  the  result  of 
private  study  or  by  doing  additional  work  offered  in  the  Univer- 
sity; but  college  work  thus  offered  for  admission  will  not  be 
counted  toward  a  degree. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 

Students  not  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age  who  wish  to 
attend  the  University  for  special  work  in  any  School  or  closely 
related  Schools,  and  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be 
accepted  by  the  Entrance  Committee  as  "special  students,"  after 
having  obtained  from  the  head  of  the  School  a  formal  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  admitted  as  special  students  in  that 
School. 

ELECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

Students  who  desire  one  or  more  years  of  college  study  pre- 
paratory to  some  professional  course  and  are  not  candidates  for 
a  degree  may  take  an  elective  course.  They  must,  however, 
present  not  less  than  ten  of  the  entrance  units,  and  their  elected 
studies  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  college  and  the 
heads  of  the  Schools  interested.  Such  students  are  rated  with 
the  class  in  which  they  have  the  majority  of  their  studies,  and 
must  take  the  minimum  number  of  hours  required  of  regular 
students  in  that  class. 

SHORT   COURSES. 

Students  taking  the   short   courses   in   Agriculture,    Horticul- 
ture and  Dairying  are  exempt  from  the  entrance  requirements. 
These  courses  include  the  one  year  Agricultural  course,   the 
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short   Cotton   School   course,   and    similar   courses,    that    may   be 
offered  from  time  to  time. 

ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED    STANDING. 

Students  bringing  proper  certificates  of  work  and  standing 
from  the  registrars  of  approved  colleges  will  be  admitted  with- 
out examination,  provided  they  enter  not  later  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Senior  year.  In  determining  their  position  in  the 
University,  however,  the  value  of  the  work  done  will  be  meas- 
ured by  the  University  standards. 

Students  from  academies  or  other  advanced  secondary 
schools  will  not  be  admitted  on  certificate  beyond  the  beginning 
of  the  Sophomore  class.  Work  offered  in  fulfillment  of  the 
entrance  requirements  may  not  be  counted  for  advanced  stand- 
ing. A  student  admitted  to  advanced  standing  with  a  low 
record  at  previous  institutions  may  be  required  to  repeat  a  course 
in  the  discretion  of  the  professor. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  stated  in  terms  of  units. 

By  unit  is  meant  a  course  of  five  periods  (of  not  less  than 
forty  minutes  each),  weekly,  throughout  an  academic  year  of 
the  preparatory  school. 

Each  subject  named  below  is  valued  at  a  specific  number  of 
units  if  the  proper  time  has  been  devoted  to  its  preparation,  but 
its  value  cannot  rise  above  that  number  of  units  although  addi- 
tional time  may  have  been  given  to  it. 

A  total  of  fourteen  units  will  be  required  of  Freshmen 
for  full  admission.  Not  more  than  four  units  will  be  accepted 
in  any  one  subject. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Course. 

Units. 

English    3 

Algebra    1  ^ 

Geometry    1 

Ancient  History 1 

English  History,    1  \ 

American  History  and  Civics,  1     (.    1 

Modern  History,   1  ) 

Latin     3 

Greek*     1  % 

or 

French*     2 

or 

German*      2 
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Units. 

Not  more  than  two  units  from  the  following: 

Physical  Geography 1 

Drawing    1 

Physics    1 

Physiology % 

Botany 1 

Zoology 1 

Chemistry     1 

Spanish    1 

Italian 1 

*In  case  French  is  offered  instead  of  Greek,  the  applicant  may 
offer  two  units  of  French.  He  will  then  be  required  to  take  French 
3  and  4,  and,  in  his  Junior  and  Senior  years,  German  5  and  6, 
in  addition  to  the  five  courses  required  in  each  of  those  years. 

In  case  German  is  offered  instead  of  Greek,  the  applicant  may 
offer  two  units  of  German.  He  will  then  be  required  to  take 
German  4  and  5,  and,  in  his  Junior  and  Senior  years,  French  5 
and  6,  in  addition  to  the  five  courses  required  in  each  of  those 
years. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Courses. 

Units. 

English    3 

Algebra    1  y2 

Geometry    1 

Ancient  History    - 1 

English  History,   1  "\ 

American  History  and  Civics,  1       (. 1 

Modern  History,  1  J 

Not  more  than  six  and  one-half  units  from  the  following: 

Foreign    Languages* 2 

Agriculture*  *    1 

Physical  Geography 1 

Drawing    1 

Physics    1 

Physiology % 

Botany 1 

Zoology    1 

Chemistry    1 

Additional  History,  Mathematics,  English  or  Foreign 

Language    1 

*Three  units  of  Latin  are  required,  if  the  study  is  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  University. 

**For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  three 
units  of  Agriculture  may  be  allowed. 
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In  closely  allied  branches  of  physical  science  mentioned  above 
a  half-year  in  each  may  constitute  a  unit. 

The  following  description  serves  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
preparation  expected  for  entrance  in  each  of  the  subjects  named 
above. 

ENGLISH. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition  (1  unit).  The  rhetorical  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  composition,  the  paragraph  and  the  sentence; 
the  kinds  of  composition;  diction;  usage — such  topics,  name- 
ly, as  are  treated  in  the  standard  text-books  of  rhetoric. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  English  Grammar  is  required.  It  is 
recommended  that  English  Grammar  be  thoroughly  reviewed  during 
the  last  term  of  the  high  school  course. 

Literature:   This  includes  the  two  groups  of  classics: 

I.  For  Careful  Study  and  Practice,  1909,  1910,  1911  (1  unit). 
Shakespeare's    Macbeth;  Milton's   Lycidas,    Comus,   L' Allegro    and 

II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  -with  America,  or  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration; 
Macaulay's  Ltfe  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
plot,  incidents,  and  characters  of  each  work  named  above.  The 
study  of  these  should  be  made  to  supplement  the  work  in  Rhet- 
oric and  Composition. 

II.  For  Reading  and  Practice,  1909,  1910,  1911   (1  unit). 
Group  I   (two  to  be  selected). 

Shakespeare's  As  Tou  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,    Twelfth  Night. 

Group  II  (one  to  be  selected). 

Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The 
Roger  de  Cover  ley  Papers  in  the  Spectator ;  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Group  III   (one  to  be  selected). 

Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen  (selections) ;  Pope's  The 
R ape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village-,  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (first  series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dry- 
den,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper  and  Burns. 

Group  IV   (two  to  be  selected). 

Goldsmith's  I  he  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's  Qjien- 
tin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Thackeray's 
Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

Group  V   (two  to  be  selected). 

Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quincey's  Joan  of 
Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Emerson's  Essays  (selected) ;  Ruskin't 
Sesame  and  Lilies. 
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Group  VI    (two  to  be  selected). 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner-,  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chilton;  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (first  series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth, 
Keats  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's  Poems; 
Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum; 
Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth  ayid 
Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Blaine  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's 
Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad, 
Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  camp,  The  Boy 
and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  Southern 
Poets. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  of  the  lives  of  the 
authors  of  the  work  assigned  for  reading. 

In  addition  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  answer  ques- 
tions involving  the  essentials  of  English  Grammar,  and  questions 
on  the  leading  facts  of  the  periods  of  literary  history  to  which 
the  prescribed  books  belong. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably 
defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs 

MATHEMATICS. 

High  School  Algebra  (lx/2  units). — Fundamental  operations, 
factors,  highest  common  divisors,  least  common  multiples,  frac- 
tions, negative  quantities  and  the  interpretation  of  negative  re- 
sults, simple  equations  in  one  or  more  unknowns,  ratio  and  pro- 
portion, irrational  numbers  and  radicals,  theory  of  indices, 
quadratic  equations  with  problems  involving  the  same,  graphical 
representation,  simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  binomial  the- 
orem with  positive  integral  exponents,  arithmetical  and  geomet- 
rical progressions.  These  subjects  are  given  in  any  standard 
high  school  Algebra.  Arithmetic  should  be  reviewed  after  the 
completion  of  the  course  in  Algebra. 

Plane  Geometry  (1  unit). — Demonstrations,  constructions 
and  solutions  of  numerical  problems,  as  given  in  any  standard 
Plane  Geometry. 

A  knowledge  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
is  assumed  in  all  the  examinations  in  Mathematics. 

HISTORY. 

a.  Ancient  History  (1  unit). — Special  attention  to  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  but  including  also  a  short  introductory  study 
of  the  more  ancient  nations  and  the  chief  events  of  the  early 
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middle  ages  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  (814  A.  D.). 

b.  European  History  from  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great 
to  the  present  time  (1  unit).  Recommended  only  for  four  year 
courses  in  history. 

c.  English  History   (1  unit). 

d.  American  History  and  Civil  Government  (1  unit). — The 
study  of  a  more  recent  High  School  text  and  not  a  Grammar 
School  History. 

All  applicants  must  offer  a.  In  selecting  the  other  units 
in   History,     c     and     d     are    recommended    in    preference    to    b. 

LATIN. 

Elementary  Latin  Book  (1  unit). — The  student  should  ac- 
quire during  this  year  a  working  vocabulary  of  several  hundred 
words,  a  complete  mastery  of  ordinary  forms,  the  simpler  prin- 
ciples of  Latin  syntax  and  correct  habits  of  translation  and 
composition. 

Caesar  (1  unit). — Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War  with 
study  of  the  grammar  and  prose  composition  based  upon  the 
text  read.  Equivalent  reading  in  other  standard  authors  al- 
lowed. 

Cicero  (1  unit). — Any  six  orations  selected  from  the  four 
against  Catiline,  for  Archias,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  for  Mar- 
cellus.  Prose  composition  based  upon  the  text  read  with  the 
completion  of  Latin  Grammar. 

Vergil  (1  unit). — Six  books  of  the  Aeneid.  These  may  be 
offered  instead  of  the  unit  in  Cicero  or  the  unit  may  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  authors. 

GREEK. 

Greek  (1%  units). — 1.  Attic  prose  forms  (including  -fit 
verbs),  and  elementary  syntax,  as  treated  in  any  good  book  for 
beginners,  with  the  principal  parts  of  about  one  hundred  com- 
mon irregular  verbs.     2.    Xenophon's  Anabasis,  I. -III. 

Note:  Ample  provision  is  made  at  the  University  for  stu- 
dents whose  preparation  in  Greek  is  deficient.  These  classes 
must  be  taken  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
who  have  had  no  instruction  in  Greek  (unless  German  and 
French  are  to  be  substituted  for  Greek),  and  by  students  whose 
preparation  has  been  lacking  in  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  regular  requirements  of  the  curriculum. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  are  therefore  urged  to  secure  before 
entering  college  full  preparation  for  the  regular  Freshman 
class  in  Greek  (course  3).  Summer  School  courses  may  also  be 
taken  to  advantage. 
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GERMAN. 

Grammar  and  Pronunciation  (1  unit). — The  exercises  in  any 
good  grammar  or  method  book,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Strong 
Verbs,  should  be  parsed,  written  and  corrected.  As  occasion 
offers  easy  conversational  exercises  should  be  employed.  In 
addition  the  student  should  translate  from  50  to  100  pages  of 
a  very  easy  text,  such  as  Studien  und  Plauderelen,  or  Guerber's 
Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  or  the  selections  in  Bacon's  German 
Grammar.  Correct  pronunciation  must  be  rigidly  insisted  upon 
from  the  beginning. 

Translation  and  Conversation  (1  unit). — The  second  year's 
work  in  German  should  comprise  completion  of  a  grammar, 
reading  of  about  100  pages  of  elementary  texts,  and  practice 
in  conversation,  based  upon  such  text  books  as  Newson's  First 
German  Book,  Wesselhoeft's  German  Exercises,  Berlitz's  Ers- 
tes  Buch,  or  Schrakamp's  Exercises  in  Conversational  German. 

FRENCH. 

Grammar  and  Pronunciation  (1  unit). — The  course  should 
include  careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  constant  drill  in  easy 
conversational  French;  systematic  and  practical,  rather  than 
theoretical  study  of  the  most  elementary  rules  of  grammar, 
with  stress  on  the  inflection  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  the 
forms,  position,  and  use  of  conjunctive  and  disjunctive  personal 
pronouns;  simple  exercises  of  translation  of  English  into 
French,  with  the  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax  explained  in  the 
class  as  a  basis;  the  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo 
pages  of  graduated  text;  writing  in  French  from  dictation;  fre- 
quent talks  in  French  on  easy  and  simple  subjects,  to  accustom 
the  ear  of  the  student  to  the  sound  of  the  language. 

Translation  and  Conversation  (1  unit). — The  second  year's 
work  should  comprise  a  thorough  and  complete  study  of  gram- 
mar and  syntax,  with  stress  on  the  use  of  tenses  and  especially 
of  the  Imperfect  of  the  Indicative,  the  Narrative  past  and  the 
Subjunctive;  constant  exercises  of  translation  from  English  into 
French;  the  writing  in  French  of  letters  and  easy  narration, 
the  latter  based  on  texts  read  in  the  class;  the  reading  of 
400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose;  and  a  continuation  of  conver- 
sational French  and  of  talks  in  French. 

SPANISH. 

Work  similar  in  amount  and  character  to  that  outlined 
above  for  French  and  equivalent  to  Spanish  1. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

(1  unit). — The  equivalent  of  work  as  presented  in  recent 
texts,  with  full  study  and  use  of  topographical  maps,  weather 
maps  and  charts. 

PHYSICS. 

(1  unit). — Study  of  a  recent  standard  textbook,  with  sim- 
ple experiments  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  Emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  the  quality  and  not  the  amount  of  laboratory  work. 
For  manuals,  Chute,  Coleman,  or  Cheston,  Dean  and  Timmer- 
man. 

BOTANY. 

(1  unit). — The  course  should  be  based  on  one  of  the  mod- 
ern High  School  text  books.  Special  emphasis  should  be  laid 
on  the  laboratory  work,  which  should  consist  of  work  in  both 
the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants. 

CHEMISTRY. 

(1  unit). — Study  of  a  recent  text  book,  with  laboratory 
manual.  Laboratory  work  is  an  essential  part  of  the  admission 
requirement. 

AGRICULTURE. 

(1  unit). — The  equivalent  of  the  course  in  L.  H.  Bailey's 
"Principles   of   Agriculture,"    with   suggested   experiments. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

(y2  unit). — Study  of  a  recent  standard  text-book,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  State  adoption. 

BIOLOGY. 

(1  unit). — A  study  of  a  recent  text  containing  the  essentials 
of  Botany,  Zoology,  Human  Physiology,  or  a  half  year's  course 
in  either  Botany  or  Zoology  and  a  half  year's  course  in  Human 
Physiology. 

DRAWING. 

(1  unit). — A  year's  thorough  work  in  Freehand  Draw- 
ing, or  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  or  in  a  combination  of  the 
two.  Drawings  must  be  presented  by  students  desiring  credit 
in  this  subject  for  entrance. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

For  advanced  standing  or  entrance  rating,  Solid  Geometry 
will  count  y2  unit;  Plane  Trigonometry  y2  unit;  Advanced 
Algebra  y2  unit;  Groups  b,  c,  d  in  History  will  count  each  one 
unit;   Advanced  Rhetoric  and  History  of  Literature,  one  unit. 
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ACCREDITED   SCHOOLS  OF   GEORGIA. 

High  schools,  academies,  seminaries  or  other  secondary- 
schools  may,  upon  a  vote  of  the  University  Committee  on  Accred- 
ited Schools,  after  examination  by  the  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  be  accredited  as  making  preparation  for  one  or  more 
of  the  University  courses. 

The  University  will  accredit  two  classes  of  high  schools: 

1.  Schools  which  fully  meet  admission  requirements  in 
either  the  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  courses. 

2.  Schools  which,  while  they  can  do  only  a  part  of  the 
required  preparatory  work,  are  doing  that  part  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.      Credit  will  be  given  by  subjects. 

No  school  will  be  accredited  unless  it  fulfills  the  following 
conditions:  1.  It  must  have  at  least  three  years  of  high  school 
work  beyond  the  prescribed  seven  years'  elementary  school;  2. 
It  must  have  not  less  than  two  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be 
the  principal  or  superintendent,  giving  the  high  school  instruc- 
tion; 3.  It  must  not  require  more  than  five  prepared  studies 
daily  nor  more  than  an  average  of  ten  prepared  classes  daily  to 
the  teacher.  Credit  for  science  work  must  show  laboratory  in- 
struction. Library  facilities  will  be  considered  in  determining 
the  ability  to  give  adequate  instruction  in  English  and  History. 
The  college  degrees  and  professional  training  of  the  faculty  will 
be  carefully  considered. 

Schools  desiring  to  become  accredited  should  make  applica- 
tion for  a  blank  form  to  the  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
Upon  the  return  of  this,  properly  filled  out,  the  school  will  be 
inspected  by  the  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  and  a  re- 
port made  upon  the  work  of  the  school.  When  accepted  by  the 
University  the  school  will  be  placed  on  the  published  list  indi- 
cating the  subjects  granted  credit.  Schools  found  deficient  in 
their  work  may  be  dropped  from  the  list.  Annual  reports  are 
required  from  the  principals,  and  the  schools  will  be  visited 
annually,  if  possible,  by  the  Professor  in  charge  of  this  work. 

Four  year  High  Schools  are  designated  Senior  High  Schools 
and  are  indicated  in  the  list  by  (S)  after  the  name  of  the 
school.  Three  Year  High  Schools  are  designated  Middle  High 
Schools  and  are  indicated  in  the  list  by  (M)  after  the  name  of 
the  school.  Two  Year  High  Schools  are  designated  Junior  High 
Schools,  but  are  not  listed  in  this  publication. 

A  sufficient  number  of  blank  certificates  for  all  graduates 
will  be  furnished  the  principal  each  year  by  the  University. 
These  should  be  filled  out  by  the  principal  for  the  institution  to 
which  the  pupil  wishes  to  go.  The  institutions  which  have 
accepted  the  University  accredited  system  will  be  named  on  this 
blank. 
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EXPENSES. 


Residents  of  Georgia  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Students  who  are 
residents  of  other  states  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $50.00  per 
annum.  The  following  estimate  of  expenses  includes  all  nec- 
essary  items   except   clothing    and    railroad    fare. 

Expenses  of  Students  when  Rooming  in  a  Dormitory  and  Board- 
ing at  Denmark  Dining  Hall. 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  on  entrance)    $10.00 

Library  fee  (paid  on  entrance)    5.00 

Initiation  fee  to  literary  society  (paid  on  entrance)    2.00 

Board    (paid  monthly  in  advance   $9.00) 81.00 

Books    and    stationery     (estimated) L0.00 

Furnishing  room   in   Dormitory    (estimated) 6.00 

Laundry  (estimated  at  $1.25  per  month) 11.25 

Room  rent,  lights  and  attendance   ($2.00  per  month)  .  .  .  18.00 

Fuel     (estimated)     10.00 

Total    necessary    expenses    per    year $    153.25 

If  a  student  rents  a  furnished  room  in  a  private  family,  the 
landlord  keeps  the  room  in  order  and  generally  furnishes  lights 
and  bath,  but  not  fuel.  The  charges  for  private  rooms  varv 
with  the  character  of  the  furnishings  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  a 
month  for  two  occupants.  This  is  a  very  popular  way  of  lodging. 
The  students  board  at  the  Denmark  Dining  Hall.  Under  this 
plan  the  other  expenses  are  the  same  as  in  the  above  estimates. 
The  difference  in  room  rent  will  bring  the  total  expenses  to  about 
$175.00  for  the  year. 

A  small  deposit  fee  to  cover  damages  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents rooming  in  the  dormitory  or  boarding  at  the  Dining  Hall. 

From  the  above  statements  it  is  seen  that  it  costs  about 
$50.00  for  a  new  student  to  matriculate  and  meet  his  first 
month's  expenses;  after  that,  his  fixed  charges  will  be  confined 
to  his  monthly  living  expenses. 

Each  member  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  is  required  to  pur- 
chase a  uniform  and  accoutrements  within  one  month  of  the 
opening  of  the  session.      The  cost  of  these  is  $15.55. 

For  spring  use,  white  duck  trousers,  jeans  trousers  and 
blue  shirt,  leggins,  and  hat  are  required,  costing  about  $4.50. 

Students  in  the  One  Year  Agriculture  Course,  the  Winter 
Course,  and  the  full  Agricultural  Course  are  exempt  from  ma- 
triculation and  library  fees. 

The  figures  given  above  are  for  the  first  year,  which  is  more 
expensive  than  subsequent  years.    They  are  based  upon  the  actual 
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experiences  of  a  large  number  of  students.  Expenses  are  frequent- 
ly brought  under  the  estimate  by  strict  economy.  Second-hand 
books  can  be  purchased  at  low  rates  at  the  Students'  Supply 
Store,  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  often  possible  to  purchase  at 
greatly  reduced  prices  uniforms  which  have  been  used  but  lit- 
tle.     In  these  and  other  ways  money  can  be  saved. 

SPECIAL    FEES. 

Special    fees,    sufficient   to    cover   the    material    consumed,    are 
attached  to  the  following  courses: 

Chemical  Laboratory $2.50  to  $5.00 

Analytical    Chemistry $10.00    to    $15.00 

Biological  Laboratory $2.50  to  $3.50 

Physical    Laboratory    $3.00 

Botanical  Laboratory $2.50  to  $3.50 

INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

The  incidental  expenses  of  a  student  are  what  he  makes 
them,  and  parents  are  urged  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
control  of  a  matter  which  no  college  regulations  can  success- 
fully reach. 

BOARD  AND  LODGING. 

Excellent  table  board  on  the  cooperative  plan  can  be  had  in 
the  new  Denmark  Dining  Hall  at  $9.00  per  month;  elsewhere  at 
$12.00  per  month  and  upwards.  In  the  dormitories  the  rooms 
contain  bed-stead,  wash-stand,  table  and  chairs.  The  student 
furnishes  all  other  articles,  mattress,  pillow,  etc.,  and  his  own 
fuel.  On  account  of  the  large  demand  for  these  rooms,  appli- 
cations should  be  made  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  to  the 
Chancellor. 

A  reservation  fee  of  $1.50  is  required  of  each  applicant  be- 
fore rooms  can  be  reserved  or  assigned.  This  deposit  is  applied, 
however,  to  the  first  month's  rent.  Reservation  cards  are  issued 
only  on  receipt  of  the  fee,  and  should  be  presented  to  the  mana- 
ger of  the  dormitory  on  arrival  in  Athens. 

Students  desiring  to  rent  cottages  should  apply  to  the  Chan- 
cellor for  permission,  giving  a  list  of  the  proposed  house  com- 
pany. 

Denmark  Dining  Hall.  The  Hall,  which  is  in  charge  of  a 
competent  matron,  and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  furnishes  board,  on  the  cooperative  plan, 
to  more  than  two  hundred  students.  Regular  financial  state- 
ments are  rendered  by  the  professor  in  charge,  and  audited  by 
a  committee  of  the  students.     On  account  of  the  excellent  man- 
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agement,   it  has  been  found  possible  to  pay  a  rebate  of  several 
dollars  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

The  Dormitories.  I.  Rooms  in  the  dormitory  are  lighted 
by  electricity  and  are  furnished  with  chairs,  bed,  table,  and 
washstand.  The  University  gives  dormitory  quarters  to  students 
rent  free.  A  charge  of  four  dollars  per  month,  payable  in  ad- 
vance, is  made  for  each  room  occupied  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
janitors,  water  and  lights.  A  deposit  fee  of  $2.00  is  required  of 
every  student  before  assignment  is  made.  This  fee  is  a  charge 
against  damage  to  the  property,  and  the  balance  is  returned  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  University  expects  from  every  occupant 
adherence  to  the  following: 

1.  Exclusion    of    all    immoral    persons    and    practices    from    the 

dormitories. 

2.  Exclusion  of  intoxicating  beverages  from  the  dormitories. 

3.  Protection  and  care  of  the  property. 

4.  Quiet  and  orderly  conduct. 

Every  occupant  in  accepting  quarters  thereby  signifies  his 
acceptance  of  these  conditions. 

II.  The  University  places  the  immediate  governance  of  the 
dormitories  in  the  hands  of  the  occupants  thereof  under  the 
following  general  plan: 

1.  The    dormitories    will    be    divided    into    designated    sections, 

and  each  section  will  have  its  own  organization. 

2.  The   occupants   of   each   section   will    formulate   house    rules 

consistent  with  the  principles  in  paragraph  I,  said  rules  to 
be  approved  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Dormitories  and 
Chapter  Houses,  and  a  copy  filed  with  the  Chancellor. 

3.  Each  section  will  elect  a  house   committee;    and   such  com- 

mittees when  duly  elected  will  be  vested  with  full  authority 
to  enforce  the  rules.  In  June  of  each  year  the  house  com- 
mittees for  the  ensuing  year  are  elected. 

4.  Each  house  committee  will  make  three  written  reports  to 
the  Chancellor,  one  each  in  December,  April  and  June. 
These  reports  will  specify  violations  of  rules,  if  any,  and 
the  penalties  imposed,  but  need  not  give  the  names  of 
offenders. 

Note: — The  above  rules  for  the  Dormitories  and  charges 
for  room  rent  are  subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at   its   annual   meeting   in   June. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Charles  McDonald  Brown  Scholarship  Fund. 

This  endowment  was  established  in  1881,  by  the  Hon.  Joseph 
E.  Brown,  ex-Governor  of  Georgia,  in  memory  of  his  son,  of  the 
class  of  1878,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  young  men  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  their  education.  The  interest  on  this  fund  is 
lent  to  worthy  young  men  on  condition  that  they  obligate  them- 
selves to  return  it  with  four  per  cent,  interest.  Young  men 
who  enter  the  ministry  are  required  to  return  but  one-half  the 
amount  borrowed,  with  interest. 

The  colleges  participating  in  the  benefits  of  this  fund  are: 
the  colleges  at  Athens  (including  the  Law  Department),  the 
Medical  School  at  Augusta,  and  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural 
College  at  Dahlonega. 

Applications  for  scholarships  at  Athens  and  the  Medical 
School  must  be  made  through  the  Chancellor  of  the  University; 
for  those  at  Dahlonega,  through  the  President  of  the  North 
Georgia  Agricultural  College. 

A  special  circular  of  information  concerning  the  fund,  and 
blank  forms  of  application  will  be  supplied  on  request.  Appli- 
cations for  loans  from  this  fund  must  be  made  on  these  forms 
and  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  by  April  1st. 

The  Class  of  1897  Scholarship  Fund. — The  class  of  1897  at 
their  reunion  in  1907  established  a  fund  to  be  lent  to  needy 
students.  Two  hundred  dollars  is  to  be  lent  each  year,  and 
tht,  money  is  to  be  paid  back  with  four  per  cent,  interest  by  the 
borrower  as  soon  as  possible  after  leaving  college.  Applica- 
tions for  the  use  of  this  fund  must  be  made  to  the  Chancellor. 
The  applicant  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  a  good  student 
and  a  good  athlete. 

The  Honor  Graduate  of  an  Accredited  High  School,  on  pres- 
entation of  an  official  certificate  by  the  Principal,  is  awarded  a 
scholarship  at  the  University  for  one  year  in  the  Academic 
courses.  This  exempts  him  from  the  payment  of  tuition  or 
matriculation  fees. 

SELF  HELP. 

Many  opportunities  for  self-help  are  offered  to  needy  students, 
and  quite  a  number  are  working  their  way  through  college  by 
clerical  work  or  teaching. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

The  discipline  of  the  colleges  at  Athens  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  who  in  its  administration  may 
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ask  advice  of  the  Faculty.  The  honor  system  prevails  and  formal 
regulations  are  few  and  general  in  character. 

The  State  of  Georgia  extends  the  privileges  of  the  University 
to  all  persons  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Thus  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  receive  patronage,  but  is  itself  the  patron  of 
those  who  seek  its  privileges  and  honors.  It  is  maintained  at 
public  expense  for  the  public  good.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the 
patron  of  inefficiency,  idleness,  or  dissipation.  Its  classes  have 
no  room  except  for  those  who  diligently  pursue  the  studies  of 
their  choice  and  are  willing  to  be  governed  in  their  conduct  by 
the  rules  of  propriety.  Every  student  owes  to  the  public  a  full 
equivalent  of  expenditures  in  his  behalf,  both  while  in  the  in- 
stitution and  afterwards. 

The  annual  session  of  the  University  is  divided  into  three 
terms,  as  follows: 

First  Term. — From  the  opening  in  September  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Second  Term. — Beginning  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion and  extending  to  and  including  the  third  Saturday  in  March. 

Third  Term. — Beginning  at  the  close  of  the  second  term 
and  extending  to  and  including  the  Friday  before  Commence- 
ment Day. 

At  the  end  of  and  within  each  term  a  sufficient  number  of 
days  is  set  apart  for  term  examinations,  two  examinations,  of 
not  more  than  three  hours  duration  each,  being  given  on  each 
day,  and  the  examinations  for  the  Senior  classes  at  the  end  of 
the  Third  term  conclude  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  Commence- 
ment Day. 

At  the  instance  of  an  officer  of  instruction,  the  Faculty  may 
grant  a  reexamination  to  a  student  failing  in  any  of  the  term 
examinations,  providing  that  such  reexamination  shall  be  held 
within  the  period  set  aside  for  the  third  term  examinations, 
extended  to  and  including  the  Monday  preceding  Commencement 
Day,  except  that  for  the  graduating  class  such  period  shall  not 
extend  beyond  the  Saturday  preceding  Commencement  Day. 

The  term  examinations  of  any  session  will  be  open  to  students 
who  may  have  failed  in  the  examinations  of  preceding  sessions. 

No  other  examinations  (except  the  regular  entrance  examina- 
tions) will  be  authorized  by  the  Faculty  or  held  by  the  officers 
of  instruction,  it  being  understood  that  this  regulation  does  not 
forbid  written  tests  within  the  regular  class  hour,  provided  the 
preparation  for  such  written  tests  does  not  reasonably  involve 
neglect  of  other  duty. 

Five   reports   of   the   standing   of   students   are   made   during 
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the  session,  one  at  the  end  of  each  term  and  one  in  the  middle 
of  each  of  the  first  and  second  terms. 

The  annual  Commencement  exercises  are  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  June.  Other  exercises  are  held  on  preceding  days 
and  the  baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached  on  the  Sunday  pre- 
ceding. The  summer  vacation  extends  from  Commencement  Day 
to  the  third  Wednesday  in  September.  During  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  Summer  Session  of  the  University  is  held,  as  indicated 
in  the  Calendar.  A  short  recess  is  given  at  Christmas,  and 
national  and  state  holidays  are  observed,  as  indicated  in  the 
Calendar. 

STUDENT  ADVISERS. 

Students  are  assigned  in  suitable  numbers  to  the  several 
members  of  the  Faculty  for  special  oversight.  In  case  of  any 
proposed  change  in  his  course  of  study,  a  student  must  consult 
his  adviser  who  will  judge  the  reasons  for  the  change  and  report 
the  case  to  the  head  of  his  College  for  final  action. 

CHAPEL  SERVICES. 

Chapel  exercises,  conducted  by  the  Chancellor  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty,  are  held  every  morning  except  Sunday  in 
the  Chapel.  On  Sunday  the  students  may  attend  services  in  any 
of  the  Sunday  Schools,  Churches  and  Religious  Associations  in 
the  city.  These  are  as  follows:  Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian,  Epis- 
copal, Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Jewish  Synagogue,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  etc. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  Trustees  have  elected  an  officer,  known  as  the  Physical 
Director,  and  have  placed  him  in  immediate  charge  of  athletic 
sports  in  the  University.  As  the  University  is  as  yet  unprovided 
with  gymnasium  facilities  it  depends  entirely  on  outdoor  sports 
for  the  physical  culture  of  the  students.  In  order  to  secure  a 
clean  and  sportsmanlike  conduct  of  games  the  following  rules 
are  enforced  by  the  Physical  Director: 

1.  As  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association, 
all  of  the  rules  of  the  latter  as  to  eligibility,  etc.,  are  in  force 
here. 

2.  The  number  of  baseball  and  football  games  and  other 
athletic  events  is  restricted  to  an  extent  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  desirable  in  order  to  prevent  undue  interference 
with  the  scholastic  work  of  the  players. 

3.  No  team  is  permitted  to  leave  Athens  unless  accompan- 
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ied   by  the   Physical   Director,   or  some   member   of  the   Faculty 
delegated  by  him  to  act  in  his  stead. 

4.  No  contract  may  be  made  with  any  team  without  the 
approval  of  the  Physical  Director. 

5.  No  student  is  allowed  to  participate  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  without  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

6.  No  student  on  the  "delinquent  list"  for  either  scholar- 
ship or  absences  may  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contest 
away  from  Athens. 

7.  No  student  who  fails  in  a  majority  of  his  studies  during 
one  session  may  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics  there- 
after until  two-thirds  of  his  back  work  has  been  satisfactorily 
made  up. 

8.  Any  manager  who  appears  on  the  delinquent  list  a  sec- 
ond time  must  resign  his  office. 

9.  No  manager  may  incur  any  absences  whatever  on  athletic 
business  until  such  absences  have  been  approved  in  advance  in 
writing  by  the  Physical  Director. 

10.  In  addition  to  investigating  the  athletic  eligibility  of 
any  student,  cognizance  will  be  taken  of  a  man's  poor  prepara- 
tion for  his  college  work,  his  physical  unfitness  for  athletic 
games,  or  any  suspicious  circumstances  accompanying  his  matric- 
ulation, and  any  man  will  be  debarred  from  participating  in  a 
public  contest  if  such  a  course  seems  advisable  for  the  sake 
of  scholarship,  health  or  pure  sport. 

HONORS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Sophomore  Declaimers. — In  April  of  each  year  ten  members 
of  the  Sophomore  Class  are  selected  to  compete  for  a  declamation 
prize  offered  at  Commencement. 

Junior  Speakers. — Six  members  of  the  Junior  Class  are  selec- 
ted on  the  basis  of  original  speeches  to  represent  the  class  at 
Commencement. 

Senior  Speakers. — The  Senior  Class  is  represented  on  Com- 
mencement Day  by  two  orators,  the  selections  being  made  on 
the  merit  of  original  speeches.  No  student  who  fails  to  receive 
his  degree  may  appear  among  the  speakers. 

Speakers  from  the  Law  Department. — Two  members  of  the 
Law  Department  are  selected  by  the  Faculty  to  represent  that 
department  on  Commencement  Day. 

Valedictorian. — At  the  regular  Faculty  meeting,  on  Tuesday 
before  the  third  Wednesday  in  May,  the  Faculty  nominates  not 
more  than  five  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who  stand  first  in 
scholarship.  These  names  are  submitted  in  alphabetical  order 
to  the  Senior  Class,  and  they  elect  from   them  a  valedictorian. 
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with  the  understanding  that  he  shall  maintain  his  standing  in 
scholarship  but  need  not  be  the  first  honor  man. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  appear  at  Commencement  either  as 
speaker  or  declaimer  who  is  not  a  member  in  good  and  full 
standing  of  one  of  the  literary  societies,  and  who  has  not  taken 
instruction  in  declamation  in  this  or  some  other  institution — 
in  either  event  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature. 

The  Debaters'  Medals. — Six  gold  medals  are  offered  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  to  be  awarded  as  prizes  to  members  of  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  for  excellence  in  debating.  A 
medal  is  awarded  to  each  of  the  debaters  representing  the  Liter- 
ary Society  which  wins  a  debate. 

The  Ready  Writer's  Medal. — To  encourage  the  art  of  com- 
position, the  Board  of  Trustees  award  a  gold  medal  for  the 
best  essay  written  by  any  student  of  the  University  upon  a  theme 
announced  after  the  competitors  enter  the  room. 

The  Willcox  Prizes. — Two  prizes,  in  French  and  in  German, 
of  $50.00  (gold)  each,  are  offered  for  competition  in  the  Senior 
Class  in  French  and  in  German.  These  prizes  were  founded  in 
189  6  as  a  memorial  to  their  lamented  father,  by  the  sons  of  the 
late  Prof.  Cyprian  Porter  Willcox,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  who  from  1872 
until  his  death  in  1895,  filled  with  great  distinction  the  chair 
of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University. 

The  Freshman  Prize. — The  class  of  1875  offers  a  prize  for 
General  Excellence  to  the  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  adjudg- 
ed most  worthy  to  receive  it. 

The  Bryan  Prize. — The  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  has  donated  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is 
given  annually  as  a  prize  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on  our 
form  of  government. 

The  Peabody  Scholarship. — In  1903  Mr.  George  Foster  Pea- 
body  established  a  permanent  scholarship  in  Harvard  University 
for  the  benefit  of  a  graduate  of  this  institution.  The  appointment 
is  made  annually  by  the  Chancellor. 

The  Philosophy  Prize. — Two  prizes  of  fifty  dollars  each  were 
founded  in  1902  by  Judge  Horace  Russell,  of  New  York.  These 
prizes,  named  the  "Horace  Russell  Prize  in  Psychology,"  and  the 
'Walter  B.  Hill  Prize  in  Ethics,"  are  awarded  to  the  writers  of 
the  best  essays  on  subjects  assigned  by  the  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy. 

The  Cadet  Prize. — A  prize  is  annually  awarded  to  the  best 
drilled  cadet  in  the  Battalion  in  a  competitive  contest  held  dur- 
ing Commencement. 

The  D.  A.  R.  Prize. — The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
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tion  offer  a  silver  cup,  valued  at  $25.00,  for  the  best  essay  on 
some  historical  subject  connected  with  the  Revolution  written  by 
a  student  of  the  University. 

The  Hoke  Smith  Prize. — Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia, in  1905  offered  fifty  dollars  in  gold  for  five  years  as  a  prize  to 
be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Junior  or  Senior  class  writing 
the  best  essay  upon  the  subject:  "How  Can  a  University  Boy  Best 
Serve  His  State?" 

The  R.  E.  Park,  Jr.,  Prize. — Prof.  R.  E.  Park,  Jr.  offers  a  gold 
medal  for  the  best  oration  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class. 

The  L.  H.  Charbonnier  Prize. — A  prize  of  a  fine  set  of  draw- 
ing instruments  is  offered  by  Mrs.  Jas.  F.  McGowan,  of  Augusta, 
in  honor  of  her  father,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  served 
the  University  with  distinction  as  Professor  of  Engineering,  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets,  and  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
This  prize  will  be  given  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class 
whose  record  in  the  school  of  Physics  has  been  most  creditable. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  Prize. — The  Trustees  offer  a  prize 
of  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold  to  the  student  in  Agriculture  writ- 
ing the  best  essay  on  a  subject  assigned  by  the  professors  of  Agri- 
culture. Other  prizes  offered  to  students  in  Agriculture  are 
described  in  the  statement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Note. — All  prize  essays  must  be  handed  in  on  or  before 
May  20. 

AWARD  OF  PRIZES,   1908. 

The  Debaters'  Medals. — Freshman  Class:  Boykin  Wright, 
James  P.  Jones,  Joseph  Deadwyler;  Sophomore  Class:  H.  A.  Nix, 
E.  S.  Taylor,  Aubrey  Mathews. 

The  Ready  Writer's  Medal. — Hammond  Johnson. 

The  Willcox  Prizes. — French:  W.  T.  Turk. 
German:  S.  T.  Oliver. 

The  Freshman  Prize. — E.  W.   Moise. 

The  Horace  Russell  Prize  in  Psychology. — D.  H.  Redfearn. 

The  Walter  B.  Hill  Prize  in  Ethics. — W.  A.  Shelton. 

The  Cadet  Prize. — O.  B.  Salley. 

The  D.  A.  R.  Prize. — H.  P.  Cobb. 

The  Hoke  Smith  Prize. — C.  N.  Feidelson. 

The  R.  E.  Park,  Jr.,  Prize. — F.  McWhorter. 

The  L.  H.  Charbonnier  Prize. — W.  E.  Stone. 

The  Trustee  Prize  in  Agriculture. — R.  L.  Nixon. 


DEGREES—  J908- 


Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Rev.  Joseph  Johnston  Bennett,  A.  B.,  class  of  '95. 

DEGREES  IN  COURSE. 

Master  of  Science. 

Cornelius  Augustus  Wells,  A.  B. 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 


John  Burke  Harris. 
Guy  Oslin  Whelchel 


With  honors 


Allen  Hamilton  Bunce. 
James  Samuel   Bussey. 
John   Alexander  Davison. 
Milton   Thomas   Edgerton,   Jr. 
Luther    Frary    Elrod. 
John   William   Fitts. 
Wylie  Clayton  Henson. 
William   Saunders   Jones. 
Ogden  Heidt  Langford. 
Abram   Luther   Loyd. 


Milton    Randolph    Lufburrow. 
John  Howard  Neisler. 
Samuel   Thurmond   Oliver. 
Harold    Irwin    Reynolds. 
William  Arthur  Shelton. 
Harry   Richmond   Slack. 
William  Franklin  Slaton. 
Sidney    Oslin   Smith. 
William   Telford  Turk. 
Frank   Bartow  Willingham. 


Bachelor  of  Science. 


Robert  Oliver  Arnold. 
Ray  Welborn  Blackmar. 
Mercer  Blanchard. 
Clifford  Cleveland  Brooks. 
Clement   Sydney   Bryan. 
Henry  Grady  Cannon. 
Jackson    Porter   Dick. 
James  Wesley  Florence. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering. 
DeWitt   Talmadge   Hubbard.  Geronimo  Ware  King. 

Williams  Rutherford  Hutchins. 

Bachelor    of    Science    in    Electrical    Engineering. 
Walter  Ellison  Stone,  with  honors. 


John  Allen  Fort. 
Stanley    Matthews   Gates. 
Alphonso  L.   Ivey. 
Samuel  Emerson  Morton. 
Floyd  Childs  Newton. 
George  Parker  Swift. 
Percy  Heard  Thornton. 


Fred  Nickerson  Grant. 
Stafford   Montgomery. 


Edmund   Byne  Walker. 


Bachelor  of  Law. 


Erie  Bower  Askew. 
James  William  Brown. 
Robert  Toombs  Camp. 
Herschel  Paschal  Cobb. 
Charles  Harmon  Cox. 
John  Milton  Cozart. 
Lennie  Lewis  Davis. 
Joseph  Walker  Dennard. 
Philip  Green  Dodd. 
Charles   Napoleon   Feidelson. 
Bernard  Clay  Gardner. 
William  Theodore  Gary. 
Thomas  Hull  Holcombe. 
Henry  Philip  Jones. 
Robert  Harrison  Jones. 


Charles  Chester  King. 
Remsen  Porter  King. 
Stephen  Barney  McCall. 
Jasper  Newton  McDonald. 
William  Simeon  Mann. 
Willie  Dowse  Martin. 
Grover  Cleveland  Middlebrooks. 
Harry  Wardlaw  Nevin. 
Herman  Lipfield   Rubenstein. 
Leopold  Sudderth. 
Eugene  Thomas  Talmadge. 
Franklin  Carlton  Walker. 
James  Anderson  Watson. 
Wade  Hampton  Watson. 
Julian  James  Willingham. 


Graduates  in  Pharmacy. 


Curtis  Edison  Brinson. 
Adam  Dwight  Deas. 


William  Harvey  Hatcher. 
James  Augustus  Redfearn. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Bulletin  of  The  University  of  Georgia. — Under  this  general 
title  the  University  issues  a  monthly  publication,  which  is  sent 
to  regular  mailing  lists  or  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
University. 

From  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  issued: 

Bulletin  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  President  Soule,  Editor. 

Bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Station,  Director  M.  V.  Calvin, 
Editor,  Experiment,  Ga. 

Bulletins  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Nature  Study,  for  the  use  of  schools. 

The  University  also  issues  a  general  series  of  The  Bulletin, 
including  the  General  Catalogue,  Announcements  of  the  Summer 
Session,  the  Law  Department,  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  High  School  Handbook,  containing  information  about  ac- 
credited schools. 

The  Alumni  Number,  containing  Commencement  Addresses 
and  Essays. 

The  Catalogue  of  Trustees,  Officers,  and  Alumni,  issued  every 
five  years.     The  last  edition  was  published  in  1907. 

The  University  Illustrated,  containing  views  of  the  University 
buildings  and  grounds. 

The  publications  conducted  by  the  students  include: 

The  Red  and  Black,  a  weekly,  now  in  its  fifteenth  volume,  the 
organ  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

The  Georgian,  a  monthly  literary  magazine,  published  by  the 
two  literary  societies. 

The  Pandora,  an  illustrated  annual  of  college  life,  issued  by 
student  organizations. 

The  University  Hand  Book,  issued  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Engineering  Annual,  now  in  its  tenth  volume,  issued  by 
the  Engineering  Society. 

The  Agricultural  Record,  published  quarterly  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Club. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

The  Demosthenian  Society  was  founded  in  1801,  and  the  Phi 
Kappa  Literary  Society  in  1820.  The  members  of  the  societies 
meet  in  their  respective  halls  every  Wednesday  evening  at  8 
o'clock. 

On  the  evening  of  February  2  0th  these  Societies  celebrate  to- 
gether, with  public  exercises,  the  anniversary  of  their  founding. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Literary  Societies  intercollegiate 
debates  are  held  annually. 
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A  Champion  Debate  between  the  two  literary  societies  is  held 
on  the  Monday  evening  of  Commencement  week. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

A  college  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  conducts  relig- 
ious services  weekly. 

The  Engineering  Society  was  organized  in  1889.  Its  object 
is  to  create  an  interest  among  the  students  in  matters  pertaining 
to  civil,  electrical  and  architectural  engineering,  and  recent  de- 
velopment along  all  lines  of  scientific  research.  The  society 
holds  fortnightly  meetings  during  the  session,  at  which  papers 
are  read  and  lectures  delivered.  The  society  publishes  in  June 
the  "Engineering  Annual." 

The  Athletic  Association  is  a  student  organization  for  the 
encouragement  and  management  of  athletic  sports.  Football, 
baseball,  and  track  teams  are  regularly  organized.  Subject  to 
general  direction  of  the  Physical  Director,  the  management  of 
the  athletic  activities  of  the  University  is  relegated  to  the  Ath- 
letic Association. 

The  Agricultural  Club  was  organized  in  1906.  Its  object  is  to 
create  and  promote  interest  among  the  students  in  matters  per- 
taining to  agriculture  and  allied  sciences.  It  holds  regular  meet- 
ings and  published  a  quarterly  magazine  called  the  "Agricul- 
tural Quarterly." 

Other  student  organizations  are  the  Press  Club,  the  Glee 
Club,  the  College  Orchestra,  and  the  Thalian  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion. 

Regulations  concerning  student  organizations  and  publica- 
tions may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Chancellor's  office. 

SOCIETY  OF   ALUMNI. 

This  society  is  composed  of  graduates  of  the  University,  and 
has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  letters  and  science,  as  well 
as  the  annual  renewal  of  the  associations  of  academic  life.  It 
holds  its  meetings  at  the  close  of  each  session,  when  an  orator  is 
appointed  by  the  society  from  among  its  members.  The  oration 
is  delivered  on  Tuesday  during  Commencement. 

It  has  active  branches  under  local  organizations  in  Atlanta, 
Savannah,  Augusta,  Macon  and  Columbus,  the  social  and  educa- 
tional influences  of  which  are  great  aids  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
University. 

The  officers  of  the  central  organization  are: 

E.    H.    Callaway President. 

Clark  Howell    First  Vice-President. 

S.   B.   Adams Second   Vice-President. 
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R.  P.  Brooks Third  Vice-President. 

C.   M.  Strahan Treasurer. 

W.  O.  Payne Assistant  Treasurer. 

Sylvanus  Morris    Secretary. 

LAND  TRUSTEES. 

D.  C.  Barrow. 

T.  J.  Shackelford. 

Harry  Hodgson. 

These  Trustees,  appointed  by  the  Society,  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  purchasing  additions  to  the  campus  and  conveying 
these  parcels  of  land  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 

DUNCAN  BURNET,  Librarian. 

SARAH  A.  FRIERSON,  Asst.  Librarian. 

MILDRED  R.  MELL,  Cataloguer. 

WILLIAM  T.  TURK,  Library  Fellow. 

CLIFFORD  C.  BROOKS,  Library  Fellow. 

OLIN  P.  BEALL,  Library  Assistant. 
The  University  Library  is  housed  in  a  handsome  new  build- 
ing, the  gift  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  is  somewhat  over  thirty-five  thousand,  many  of  the 
older  volumes  being  of  considerable  historical  and  antiquarian 
value.  Especially  may  be  mentioned  the  files  of  early  Georgia 
newspapers,  volumes  of  early  American  travel,  and  files  of  early 
English  and  American  periodicals.  The  Library  has  had  a  varied 
career:  founded  by  a  resolution  of  the  27th  of  November,  1800, 
to  purchase  books  "for  the  use  of  the  students  when  not  engaged 
in  their  academical  studies,"  it  was  the  cause  of  an  attempted 
State  lottery  in  1806;  had  quarters  in  Old  College,  in  "Philosoph- 
ical Hall" — now  Agricultural  Hall — during  1821-23;  was  burned 
in  the  New  College  fire  of  1830;  occupied  the  "Ivy  Building"  for 
thirty  years  and  the  "Old  Library"  for  the  following  forty-five; 
until  in  1905  the  present  commodious  building  was  completed. 

The  Library  attempts,  as  far  as  its  funds  will  allow,  not  only 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Faculty  and  students  in  the  various 
fields  of  instruction  and  special  study,  but  also  to  increase  its 
collection  on  the  broadest  culture  basis.  About  eight  hundred 
volumes  are  added  each  year,  and  a  representative  list  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  periodicals  are  taken,  the  back  files  of 
which,  bound  and  available  through  various  general  and  special 
indexes,  constantly  increase  in  value. 

The  Library  is  being  recatalogued  and  reclassified.     Its  class- 
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ification  is  based  upon  the  Belgian  amplification  of  the  Dewey 
system.  The  dictionary  catalogue  contains  all  books  acquired 
since  19  04,  and  cards  for  old  books  are  being  added  as  fast  as 
current  library  work  will  allow.  A  classed  subject  catalogue  and 
departmental  subject  finding-lists  are  also  being  prepared. 

Bibliographies  are  prepared  covering  the  subjects  of  the 
various  annual  intercollegiate,  inter-society  and  class  debates. 
The  Library  is  a  depository  for  the  publications  of  the  Federal 
Government.  These  are  checked  up,  classified  and  made  as  avail- 
able as  possible  through  general  and  special  government  cata- 
logues and  indexes.  The  Library  is  open  during  the  collegiate 
and  summer  school  sessions,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays, 
from  9  A.  M.  to  1:50  P.  M.,  3  to  5,  and  7:30  to  9:30  P.  M.  It 
is  open  from  9  to  12  A.  M.  on  holidays;  and  on  Sundays,  during 
the  winter  months,  from  3  to  6  P.  M. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Graduate  courses  may  be  offered  in  any  School  of  Franklin 
College  or  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  after  the  details  of  such  courses  have  been  considered  by 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  Graduate  Work,  and  have  been  approv- 
ed by  the  Faculty. 

These  courses  are  conducted  by  methods  varying  with  the 
different  Schools,  and  form  the  logical  continuation  of  the  under- 
graduate work  done  in  these  Schools.  Details  of  authorized  grad- 
uate courses  may  be  found  under  the  special  statements  from 
the  Schools  of  Franklin  College  and  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Graduate  Students  are  received  as  candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science.  Students  applying  for 
these  degrees  must  have  graduated  at  this  institution  or  some 
other  of  similar  grade,  and  are  admitted  on  presentation  of  their 
diplomas.  Should  a  student  desire  to  pursue  graduate  courses 
in  which  his  undergraduate  training  has  not  been  as  full  as  that 
here  given,  he  may  be  required  to  attend  the  regular  college 
classes  in  addition. 

Fellowships. — To  encourage  graduate  work  in  the  University, 
the  Trustees  have  instituted  a  system  of  fellowships.  Remunera- 
tion is  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  annually.  Competition  for 
fellowships  is  open  to  graduates  of  this  and  other  institutions, 
subject  to  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Applications  for  fellowships  must  be  filed  with  the  Chan- 
cellor in  writing  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  accompanied  by  evidence  of  special 
aptitude  for  the  department  selected,  and  the  written  endorse- 
ment of  the  professors  in  that  department. 

2.  Fellows  are  to  perform  any  duties  assigned  them  by  the 
head  of  the  department,  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty,  and 
to  cooperate  in  upholding  the  University,  and  promoting  scholar- 
ship and  good  order. 

3.  Each  fellow  shall  pursue  a  course  of  study  approved  by 
the  head  of  his  department  and  the  Faculty.  In  every  case  he 
shall  give  evidence  of  progress  by  preparing  a  thesis,  delivering 
a  lecture  or  passing  a  formal  examination. 

4.  Fellows  are  authorized  to  form  special  classes  of  the 
students  of  the  University  who  may  be  backward  in  their  classes, 
or  who  may  for  any  reason  require  the  special  care  of  a  tutor, 
and  to  receive  compensation  for  such  classes. 
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5.  Fellowships  are  held  for  one  year  with  privilege  of  re- 
newal. 

Degrees. — The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Science  are  conferred  in  accordance  with  the  following  regula- 
tions: 

1.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master 
of  Science  must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  or  some  other  institu- 
tion approved  by  the  Faculty. 

2.  The  candidate  must  pursue  here  and  complete  satisfac- 
torily one  major  and  two  minor  graduate  courses.  These  courses 
must  include  three  different  subjects  in  at  least  two  different 
Schools.  (Thus,  History  and  Political  Economy  may  be  taken 
as  different  subjects,  though  grouped  in  one  School;  so,  Physics 
and  Astronomy,  etc).  The  choice  of  courses  must  be  approved 
by  the  Faculty,  after  reference  to  its  Committee  on  Graduate 
Work.  A  major  course  in  any  School  is  based  upon  and  is  an 
extension  of  the  Senior  or  most  advanced  undergraduate  class 
of  that  School.  A  minor  course  may  be  based  upon  and  be  an 
extension  of  the  most  advanced  undergraduate  class  of  the  School 
required  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  which  the  applicant  for 
the  Master's  degree  received. 

3.  For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  major  course  and 
at  least  one  minor  must  be  selected  from  the  Schools  of  Group  I; 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  from  the  Schools  of  Group  II. 

Group  I.  Philosophy  and  Education,  History  and  Political 
Science,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  English  and  German, 
Latin,  Greek,  Romance  Languages,  Mathematics. 

Group  II.  Mathematics,  Chemistry  and  Geology,  Physics  and 
Astronomy,  Biology. 

4.  After  the  professors  under  whom  the  candidate  has  pur- 
sued graduate  courses  have  reported  to  the  Faculty  that  he  has 
satisfactorily  pursued  courses  and  has  passed  written  examina- 
tions upon  them,  he  shall  be  examined  orally  by  the  Faculty. 

For  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  the  student  must  complete 
all  the  studies  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering;  must  graduate  in  one  modern  language;  and 
must  complete  satisfactorily  additional  work  in  the  Departments 
of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Engineering. 

For  the  degree  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  the  student 
must  complete  satisfactorily  additional  work  in  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  and  in  the  preparation  of  an  original  thesis. 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE, 

THE   COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 


STAFF  OF   INSTRUCTION. 


D.  C.  BARROW,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor. 

C.   M.  SXELLIXG,  A.   M.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 


H.  C.  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, and  Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

W.  H.  BOCOCK,  A.  M.,  Milledge  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSOX,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

J.  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Teutonic 
Philology. 

J.   LUSTRAT,   Bach,   es  Lett.,   Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

R.  E.  PARK,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

J.  S.  STEWART,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

S.  V.  SAXFORD,  A.  B.,  Junior  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature. 

L.  L.  HEXDREX,  Ph.   D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

J.   M.  READE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

W.  O.  PAYXE,  A.,  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

R.  P.  STEPHEXS,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

H.  V.  BLACK,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

R.  P.  BROOKS,  B.  A.,  (Oxon.),  Adjunct  Professor  of  Georgia  His- 
tor"  and  Sociology. 

R.  L.  McWHORTER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

M.  D.  DuBOSE,  Instructor  in  English  Language  and  Teutonic 
Philology. 

T.  FORT,  A.   B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

S.  M.  SALYER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture. 
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SCHOOLS   OF   FRANKLIN    COLLEGE. 

(Arranged  in  the  order  of  official  seniority  of  the  professors). 
Chemistry. 
Mathematics. 
Biology. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
History  and  Political  Science. 
Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
English  Language  and  Teutonic  Philology. 
Romance  Languages. 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 
Philosophy  and  Education. 
Physics  and  Astronomy. 
Botany. 
Geology. 
From    these    Schools    systematic    courses    of    instruction    are 
arranged,  leading  to  degrees,  as  described  below. 

ENTRANCE  SUBJECTS. 

The  following  subjects  are  required  for  admission  to  Frank- 
lin College:  English,  History,  Plane  Geometry,  High  School 
Algebra,  Latin,  and  Greek  or  French  or  German.  (For  details 
as  to  subjects  and  methods  of  admission,  see  pages  18  to  27. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

For  admission  to  the  Sophomore  Class,  the  student  must  offer 
in  addition  to  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  Solid  Geometry, 
Advanced  Algebra,  Plane  Trigonometry,  and  the  equivalent  of 
the  courses  in  Latin,  English,  History,  and  Greek  or  French  or 
German  pursued  by  the  Freshman  Class  and  given  in  the  table 
below.  In  this  table  the  figure  attached  to  the  name  of  the 
subject  refers  to  the  course  described  under  that  number  in  the 
detailed  account  of  the  courses  offered  in  that  School.  Thus, 
"English  2"  in  the  table  below  means  the  course  in  Composition 
and  Rhetoric  described  in  the  statement  of  the  School  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature  on  page  65.  The  figure  at  the  end  of  the 
line  means  the  number  of  recitation  hours  per  week  in  that 
course. 

DEGREE. 

The  one  undergraduate  degree  given  in  Franklin  College  is 
that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Options  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  must  be  selected  after  conference  with  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  subjects  entering  into  the  course  for  this  degree  are 
given  below: 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Required  of  Freshmen.  Required  of  Sophomores. 

English    2 3  English    3 3 

Greek   3    or   French*    3    or  Greek    4    or  French*    4   or 

German*    3 3  German*    4 3 

History    2 3  History    4 3 

Latin    1 , 3  Latin    2 3 

Mathematics   1,   2,    3 6  Mathematics  5,7 3 

Military    Science 1  Physics    1 3 

19  18 

*If  Greek  3  and  4  are  not  offered  both  French  and  German 
must  be  substituted.  The  candidate  may,  in  this  case,  offer  Ger- 
man 3  and  4,  and  also  French  5  and  6,  in  addition  to  the  five 
required  Junior  and  the  five  required  Senior  subjects;  or  he  may 
offer  French  3  and  4,  and  also  German  5  and  6,  in  addition  to  the 
five  required  Junior  and  the  five  required  Senior  subjects.  French 
5,  6,  or  German  5,  6,  thus  offered  will  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  Group  I.  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Junior. 

f  English    Language    1..    3] 

I    French    5 3  |    One  required; 

I     {   German    5 3  V  tv,  ,      .    , 

|  Greek    5 3  |  three  may  be  taken" 

I  Latin    3 3  J 

C  Botany    1 3  1 

II      \    Zoology    2 3)>  O^  required; 

|  Chemistry    2 3  |  two  may  be  taken. 

t  Physics   2 3  J 

f  English  Literature  1 

I        4-5,  or  6-7-8,  or  8-11  3  !   One  required; 

IIL      }   History    5,    6 3  [  .,  .      .    . 

I  Philosophy    1,    5 3  j  three  may  be  taken- 

Education   1,   2 3 

Mathematics    8 3 

Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours,  required. 

Senior. 

f  English  Language  2...  3] 

French    6 4  |   One  required; 

I.    {  German    6 3  )>  three  may  be  taken. 

I  Greek  5  or  6 3  | 

I  Latin    4 3  J 
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One  required; 

two  may  be  taken. 


One  required; 

two  may  be  taken. 


f  Botany    2 3 

or 

II.     i  Zoology  2  or  3-4 3 

Chemistry  2,  4,  3-6  or 

5-6    3 

I  Physics  2  or  3 3 

{Economics  14,  15 3 
Philosophy  3,  6,  or  3,  7, 

or  1,  5 3  J 

Astronomy  and  Geology  3 
Education,  1,  2,  or  3, 

4,  5,  or  4,  6 3 

English  Literature  4-5, 

or  6-7-8,  or  8-11,  or 

9-10    3 

History  5,  6,  or  8,  9  .  .  .  3 

Italian    1 3 

French    5 3 

German    5 3 

Mathematics  9,  10.  .  .  .  3 

Spanish    1 3 

Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours,  required. 

The  following  arrangements  of  subjects  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  classes  are  offered  for  the  guidance  of  students.  If  other 
arrangements  are  desired,  the  choice  of  subjects  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Dean  for  approval. 


A. 

(Classical). 
Latin,  3. 
Greek,  5. 
French,  5. 

or 
German,   5. 
Chemistry,   2. 
Elective,  from  Group 

III. 


D. 

(Philos.-Pedag.) 
Philosophy,   1,   5. 
Education,  1,  2. 
History,  5,   6. 
Chemistry,   2. 
Elective,  from  Group 
I. 


Junior. 

B. 

( Math. -Classical ) . 
Mathematics,  8. 
Latin,   3. 

or 
Greek,  5. 
French,  5. 

or 
German,  5. 
Chemistry,  2. 
Elective,  from  Group 

III. 

E. 
( English-Teutonic. ) 
English,  5-6,  7-8. 
German,   5. 
English  Language,  1. 
Chemistry,   2. 
Elective. 


C. 

(Hist.-Polit.) 
History,  5,   6. 
Latin,  3. 

or 
Mathematics,   8. 
French,  5. 

or 
German,  5. 
Chemistry,  2. 
Elective. 


(English-Romance. ) 
English,  5-6,  7-8. 
French,  5. 


Latin,  3. 

Chemistry, 

Elective. 
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Senior. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

(Classical.) 

(Math. -Classical.) 

(Hist.-Polit.) 

Latin,   4. 

Mathematics,  9,  10. 

History,  8,   9. 

Greek,   5   or   6. 

Latin,  4. 

Economics,  14,  15. 

French,  5  or  6. 

or 

FYench,  5  or  6. 

or 

Greek,  5  or  6. 

or 

German,  5  or  6. 

French,  5  or  6. 

German,  5  or  6. 

Botany,    2. 

or 

Botany,  2. 

or 

German,  5  or  6. 

or 

Zoology,  2  or  3-4. 

Botany,  2. 

Zoology,  2  or  3-4. 

Elective,  from  Group 

or 

Elective. 

III. 

Zoology,  2  or  3-4. 
Elective,  from  Group 
III. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

(Philos.-Pedag.) 

( English-Teutonic. ) 

( English-Romance. ) 

Philosophy,  3,  6,  or 

English,  9,  10. 

English,  9,  10. 

3,  7,  or  1,  5. 

German,  5  or  6. 

French,  6. 

Education,    1,    2,   or 

English  Language,  2. 

Spanish,  1. 

3,  4,  5,  or  4,  6. 

Botany,  2. 

or 

or 

or 

Italian,  1. 

Economics,  14,  15. 

Zoology,  2  or  3-4. 

Botany,  2. 

English,  9,  10. 

Elective. 

or 

Botany,  2. 

Zoology,  2  or  3-4. 

or 

Elective. 

Zoology,  2,  or  3-4. 

Elective,  from  Group 
I. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

CHEMISTRY. 

H.  C.  WHITE,  Professor. 

H.    V.    BLACK,    Adjunct    Professor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  Franklin  College: 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry;  College  Course.  Three  hours  per 
week  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for 
three  terms.  Texts:  Remsen,  Manual  of  Chemistry;  Holleman- 
Cooper,  Text  Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry;  College  Course.  Three  hours  per 
week  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for 
first  and  second  terms.     Text:      Remsen;    Organic  Chemistry. 

5.  Physical  Chemistry.  Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  first  and  second 
terms.     Text:      Walker,  Physical  Chemistry. 

6.  History  of  Chemistry.  Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  for  third  term.  Text:  Meyer,  History  of  Chem- 
istry. 

A  charge  of  $2.50  is  made  for  chemicals  used  in  the  labora- 
tory courses.  Necessary  apparatus  is  furnished  students  on  de- 
posit to  cover  breakage. 

MATHEMATICS. 

C.  M.  SNELLING,  Professor. 

R.    P.    STEPHENS,   Adjunct   Professor. 

TOMLINSON   FORT,   Instructor. 

Of  the  following,  courses  1,  2,  3,  5  and  7  are  required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree;  courses  1,  2,  3,  4  and  6  are 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  B.  S.  degree;  courses  8,  9  and 
10  may  be  elected  by  students  in  either  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  courses, 
but  they  are  required  of  all  engineering  students. 

1.  Algebra. — The  work  of  the  Freshman  Class  will  include 
Graphical  Representation,  Simultaneous  Quadratic  Equations, 
Mathematical  Induction,  Binomial  Theorem  for  positive  integral 
exponents,  Progressions,  Permutations  and  Combinations,  Com- 
plex Numbers  and  as  much  of  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determ- 
inants as  is  given  in  Hawkes's  Advanced  Algebra.  (Freshman 
Class).  Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Text: 
Hawkes's  Advanced  Algebra. 

2.  Solid  Geometry. —  (Freshman  Class).  Three  hours  per 
week  for  first  half  year.  Text:  Wentworth's  Solid  Geometry 
(revised). 
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3.  Plane  Trigonometry. —  (Freshman  Class).  Three  hours 
per  week  for  the  second  half  year.  Texts:  Murray's  Plane 
Trigonometry  and  Murray's  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric 
Tables. 

4.  Algebra  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — The  first  part  of 
this  course  will  be  from  mimeographed  notes  on  Convergency 
and  Summation  of  Series,  Binomial  Theorem  for  all  exponents, 
Undetermined  Coefficients,  Logarithms.  The  second  part  will 
include  the  usual  subjects  in  Spherical  Trigonometry.  (Sopho- 
more Class).  Three  hours  per  week  the  first  term.  Texts:  Mur- 
ray's Spherical  Trigonometry,  Murray's  Tables. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry  (Shorter  Course).  Coordinates, 
Straight  Line,  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola  and  General 
Equation  of  the  Second  Degree.  (Sophomore  Class).  Three 
hours  per  week  for  the  first  half  year.  Text:  Nichols's  Analytic 
Geometry. 

6.  Analytic  Geometry.  In  addition  to  a  more  thorough 
treatment  of  the  subjects  in  course  5,  this  course  will  include 
an  introductory  study  of  Higher  Plane  Curves  and  of  Solid 
Geometry.  (Sophomore  Class).  Four  hours  per  week  for  the 
second  half  year. 

Text:    Smith  and   Gale's   Elements   of  Analytic   Geometry. 

7.  Calculus  (Introductory).  Elementary  principles  of  Dif- 
ferentiation and  Integration  with  applications.  (Sophomore 
Class).  Three  hours  per  week  for  the  second  half  year.  Text: 
Nichols's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Courses  4  and  6  may  be  elected  by  men  in  the  A.  B.  course 
instead  of  courses  5  and  7. 

8.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Three  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  year.     Text:  Nichols. 

Course  8  is  elective  for  those  who  have  taken  course  6  or  7. 

9.  Differential  Equations.  Three  hours  per  week  for  the 
first  half  year. 

Text:  Cohen's  Differential  Equations. 

10.  Theory  of  Equations.  Three  hours  per  week  for  the 
second  half  year. 

Text:      Burnside  and  Panton's  Theory  of  Equations. 
Courses    9    and    10    are    elective    for    those    who    have    taken 
course  7  or  8. 

Graduate  Courses  in  Mathematics. 

Of  the  following  named  courses  the  requirement  for  a  major 
will  be  two  lectures  or  recitations  per  week  in  each  of  any  three, 
together  with  an  original  paper  covering  an  investigation  of  some 
related  topic  to  be  assigned  by  the  department. 
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1.  Differential  Equations. 

An  elementary  course  in  Ordinary  and  Partial  Differential 
Equations,  with  especial  reference  to  methods  of  solution  of  equa- 
tions most  frequently  occurring  in  the  physical  sciences. 

2.  Vector  Analysis. 

A  course  of  lectures  in  which  a  system  of  coordinates  is  pre- 
sented and  their  advantages  in  certain  classes  of  problems  illus- 
trated. 

3.  Projective  Geometry. 

A  course  in  Synthetic  Geometry,  based  upon  Holgate's  trans- 
lation of  Reye,  with  reference  to  Cremona  and  Enriques. 

4.  Theoretical  Mechanics. 

An  analytical  treatment  of  certain  questions  in  Statics  and 
Dynamics  with  the  aid  of  the  Calculus.  A  large  number  of 
problems  illustrating  the  principles  will   be  given. 

BIOLOGY. 

J.   P.   CAMPBELL,   Professor. 

In  this  School  the  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  ensu- 
ing year: 

2.  General  Invertebrate  Zoology.  This  course  is  based  upon 
the  laboratory  study  of  a  selected  series  of  types  representing 
most  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  Arthropods  are  stu- 
died in  the  first  term,  Mollusca,  Annulata,  and  the  smaller 
phyla  in  the  second,  and  Echinoderms,  Coelentera  and  Protozoa 
in  the  third.  The  morphological  point  of  view  predominates,  but 
attention  is  also  given  to  physiology,  ecology,  embryology,  and 
classification,  and  in  addition,  each  group  is  made  to  illustrate 
some  important  theoretical  question  to  which  it  is  especially 
adapted.  Three  hours  weekly  with  laboratory  work  additional. 
Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  general  course. 

3.  General  Vertebrate  Zoology.  This  is  the  continuation 
of  course  2,  and  the  same  general  methods  prevail.  The  Pro- 
tochordata  are  first  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  theoretical 
questions  that  they  involve,  after  which  the  various  vertebrate 
classes  are  considered,  attention  being  given  to  structure,  eco- 
logy, classification,  economic  problems,  etc.  Three  hours  week- 
ly during  the  first  term  with  laboratory  work  additional. 
Optional  for  Seniors  who  have  completed  course  2. 

4.  Morphology  of  Vertebrates.  In  this  course  attention  is 
given  to  the  Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates as  well  as  to  the  leading  theoretical  questions  which  the 
study  of  this  group  presents.  The  laboratory  work  accompany- 
ing  consists    of   additional    Vertebrate    dissections    and    work    in 
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Histology  and  Embryology.  Three  hours  weekly  during  second 
and  third  terms  with  laboratory  work  additional.  Optional  for 
Seniors. 

Note. — Seniors  who  expect  later  to  take  up  the  study  of 
medicine  may,  if  they  prefer,  take  courses  3  and  5.  (See  State 
College).  This  can  only  be  allowed  to  students  who  have  a  good 
knowledge   of  elementary   Physiology. 

Laboratory  Work.  The  department  possesses  special  labor- 
atories for  each  of  the  courses  given.  The  equipment  of  these 
is  such  that  the  work  can  be  done  to  good  advantage. 

By  special  action  of  the  Faculty,  an  extra  laboratory  period 
of  two  hours  weekly  is  required  of  each  student  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  classes  in  addition  to  the  three  hours  of  class  room 
work.  Extra  time  for  laboratory  work  is  secured  whenever  need- 
ed for  an  entire  class  by  substituting  a  two  hour  laboratory 
period  for  a  class  hour.  The  laboratories  are  open  daily  from- 
9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  and  students  having  the  time  and  inclination 
are  encouraged  to  devote  extra  time  to  their  work. 

A  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged  for  each  laboratory  course,  for 
which  the  student  is  furnished  a  microscope  and  everything 
needed  except  dissecting  instruments  and  drawing  materials. 

GREEK. 

W.  H.  BOCOCK,  Professor. 

R.   L.   McWHORTER,   Instructor. 

The  standard  of  this  School  depends  largely  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  work  done  in  the  preparatory  schools  of  Georgia.  The 
requirements  for  admission,  given  elsewhere,  are  based  directly 
upon  that  work.  With  this  basis,  the  guiding  principles  of  the 
courses  given  to  the  lower  classes  are  the  early  mastery  of  the 
forms,  a  minimum  of  syntax,  the  reading  of  the  language  in 
mass  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  thoroughness. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  the  standard  syntax  of  Attic 
prose  is  treated  systematically,  and  the  attempt  Is  made  to  in- 
troduce the  student  to  an  appreciation  of  the  artistic  forms  of 
Greek  literature.  There  is  in  all  classes  some  practice  in  read- 
ing at  sight.  Exercises  are  given  in  translating  from  English 
into  Greek,  both  in  order  to  sharpen  observation  of  the  Greek 
read,  and  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  exact  scholarship.  Lectures 
on  Metres  are  given  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  poets, 
with  practice  in  the  recitation  of  the  Dactylic  Hexameter,  the 
Trimeter,   and  other  common  verse-forms. 

t  or  the  study  of  geography  and  history,  and  for  the  archaeo- 
logical illustration  of  the  authors  read,  the  lecture  room  and 
library  are  provided  with  books,  maps,  and  photographs. 
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1.  For  beginners.  (See  requirements  for  entrance,  page  25). 
Benner-Smyth's  Beginner's  Greek  Book.  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Books  I,  II  (and  if  possible  III).     Six  hours  a  week.    Prof.  Bocock. 

2.  Courses  for  students  whose  preparation  for  Course  3  is 
deficient. 

a.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I,  II,  III,  with  grammati- 

cal review.     Three  hours  a  week.     Mr.  McWhorter. 

b.  Xenophon's    Anabasis,    Book    III,    with    grammatical 

review.      Three    hours    a    week    for    the    first    term. 
Mr.  McWhorter. 

c.  Grammar.      Two  hours  a  week.     Mr.  McWJiorter. 
Courses  b  and  c  may  be  taken  with  Course  3. 

3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  IV.  Homer,  Iliad  or  Odys- 
sey. Geography  of  Hellas.  Three  hours  a  week.  Required  unless 
French  and  German  be  substituted.     Prof.  Bocock. 

4.  Selections  from  Homer,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Lysias. 
History  of  the  Literature.  Three  hours  a  week.  Required 
unless  French  and  German  be  substituted.      Prof.   Bocock. 

5.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  Tragedy:  Euripides. 
Selections  from  Plato.  History  of  the  Literature.  Three  hours 
a  week.     Optional  for  Juniors  or  Seniors.     Prof.  Bocock. 

6.  Tragedy.  Selections  from  the  Orators  and  Thucydides. 
Summary  review  and  extension  of  various  parts  of  previous 
courses.  Three  hours  a  week.  Optional  for  Seniors.  Prof. 
Bocock  and  Mr.  McWhorter. 

Graduate  Courses  are  based  on  the  attainments  of  Bachelors 
of  Arts  of  Franklin  College  who  have  completed  courses  1  to  6 
inclusive.  The  courses  have  varied  in  range  and  rating  (major, 
minor,  half-minor).  Detailed  information  will  be  furnished 
on  application. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSON,  Professor. 
W.  O.  PAYNE,  Adjunct  Professor. 
R.   P.   BROOKS,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Greek  and  Roman  History,  with  a  brief  review  of  the 
early  Oriental  nations,  and  continued  through  the  period  of 
Mediaeval  history  ending  with  the  treaty  of  Verdun.  This  course 
is  designed  for  those  who  do  not  offer  Ancient  History  for  en- 
trance. Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Text:  Myers's 
Ancient  history.     Prof.  Payne. 

2.  History  of  Europe. — An  elementary  study  of  European 
history  from  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Three  hours  a  week  during  first  and  second  terms.     Text:      Rob- 
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inson's   History  of  Western  Europe.      Required  of  Freshmen.     Dr. 
McPherson,  Profs.  Payne  and  Brooks. 

3.  History  of  Georgia.  A  short  course  embracing  a  sketch 
of  the  political  history  of  the  State,  from  the  beginning  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  a  study  of  the  civil  government  of  Georgia. 
Three  hours  per  week  during  third  term.  Text:  McPherson's 
Civil  Government  of  Georgia.     Required  of  Freshmen.     Prof.  Brooks. 

4.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  England. — Especial 
attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  parliament,  the  cabinet, 
and  the  various  phases  of  local  government — township,  parish, 
manor,  hundred  and  county — with  the  object  of  laying  a  thor- 
ough foundation  for  the  subsequent  study  of  American  institu- 
tions. The  contemporary  progress  of  European  events  is  kept 
constantly  in  review.  Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
Text:  Terry's  History  of  England.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Profs. 
Payne  and  Brooks. 

5.  Political  History  of  the  United  States. — The  Epoch  Series 
in  American  history  is  used  as  a  guide.  Lectures,  essays  and 
reports  upon  assigned  topics  by  members  of  the  class  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  work.  Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year. 
Optional  for  Juniors.     Dr.  McPherson. 

6.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. — An  histor- 
ical and  interpretative  study  of  American  institutions.  Three 
hours  a  week,  second  half  year.  Text:  Thorp's  Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States.  Optional  for  Juniors.  Dr.  McPher- 
son. 

7.  The  History  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Rome. — Under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  faculty  of  the  Law  School  a  course  of  lectures  is  given 
each  year  upon  the  historical  development  of  the  Roman  Law 
and  its  influence  upon  modern  legal  systems.  Spring  term. 
Required  of  Senior  Law  students.     Dr.  McPherson. 

8.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era. — Advanced 
course.  Optional  for  Seniors.  After  a  preliminary  study  of 
European  conditions  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  the  progress 
of  events  is  followed  in  detail  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Three 
hours  a  week,  first  half  year.     Prof.  Payne. 

9.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — An  advanced  course. 
Optional  for  Seniors  who  have  taken  Course  8.  The  progress  of 
events  is  followed  in  detail  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  1878. 
Summary  by  lecture  from  187  8  to  the  present.  Three  hours  a 
week,  second  half  year.     Prof.  Payne. 

10.  History  of  Georgia.  An  advanced  lecture  course.  The 
political,  constitutional,  and  economic  history  of  the  State,  with 
constant  reference  to  original  sources.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.     Prof.  Brooks. 
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11.  The  English  Constitution  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. — 

A  graduate  course  comprising  a  thorough  study  of  the  founda- 
tions of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  and  their  development  through 
the  mediaeval  period.  It  is  based  upon  Stubbs's  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  and  is  rated  as  a  minor  study  for  the  degree 
of  A.  M.     Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year.     Dr.  McPherson. 

12.  The  English  Constitution  Since  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
A  graduate  course  based  upon  the  constitutional  histories  of 
Hallam  and  May,  and  covering  the  later  phases  oi  the  develop- 
ment of  English  institutions.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  half 
year.     Rated  as  a  minor.     Dr.  McPherson. 

Courses  11  and  12  are  together  rated  as  a  Major  study  for 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  Each  includes  parallel  reading,  tested  by 
frequent  examinations.  When  taken  as  a  Major,  a  dissertation 
involving  original  investigation  must  be  presented  and  approved 
before  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  final  examination. 

13.  History  of  Georgia. — A  graduate  course  in  methodology. 
The  student  will  receive  training  in  the  use  of  original  sources, 
and  will  be  required  to  familiarize  himself  with  all  the  primary 
and  secondary  sources  of  the  history  of  the  State.  Three  hours 
per  week.     Rated  as  a  Minor.     Prof.  Brooks. 

14.  Economics. — A  general  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
Political  Economy.  Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year. 
Optional  for  Seniors.     Dr.  McPherson. 

15.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  principles 
acquired  in  course  14  are  here  applied  in  a  systematic  review  of 
the  economic  and  financial  experience  of  the  country,  and  in  a 
careful  study  of  the  leading  problems  of  the  day.  Three  hours 
a  week,  second  half  year.      Optional  for  Seniors.     Dr.  McPherson. 

16.  Economic  Theory. — A  graduate  course  will  be  offered 
if  application  be  made  before  October  1.  The  last  given  con- 
sisted of  a  critical  study  of  the  following  authors:  Nicholson, 
"Principles  of  Political  Economy";  Marshall,  "Principles  of 
Economics,"  and  Boehm-Bawerk,  "Positive  Theory  of  Capital." 
Dr.  McPherson. 

LATIN. 

W.  D.  HOOPER,  Professor. 

R.  L.  McWHORTER,  Instructor. 

1.  Livy. — In  addition  to  the  reading  of  the  twenty-first  and 
twenty  second  books,  in  Bechtel's  Selections  from  Livy,  the 
syntax  is  studied  formally,  and  exercises  are  given  in  translation 
from  English  into  Latin,  to  illustrate  the  usages.     There  is  also 
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constant   practice   in   reading   at   sight.      Three    hours   per   week. 
Required  of  Freshmen.     Prof.  Hooper  and  Mr.  McWhorter. 

2.  Horace:  selected  Odes:  Cicero,  de  Officiis,  Book  I.  Lectures 
on  metres  are  given  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Odes, 
and  practice  in  metrical  reading  is  constant.  There  is  also  prac- 
tice in  reading  at  sight,  and  written  exercises  in  translation  from 
Latin  into  English  are  required  weekly.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Required  of  Sophbmres.     Prof.  Hooper  and  Mr.  McWhorter. 

3.  Horace:  selected  Satires  and  Epistles;  Tacitus,  Annals; 
Pliny:  selected  letters;  History  of  the  Literature.  During  the 
first  term,  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  are  read  somewhat 
more  rapidly,  with  more  attention  to  literary  quality,  and  the 
history  of  the  literature  is  studied.  The  second  and  third  terms 
are  devoted  to  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  and  Pliny's  letters.  More 
attention  is  paid  to  reading  at  sight,  and  some  of  the  reading 
is  parallel.  Exercises  in  translation  from  English  into  Latin  are 
continued.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Juniors.  Prof. 
Hooper. 

4.  Plautus  and  Terence;  Cicero,  selected  letters.  Represen- 
tative plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  are  read  during  the  first 
term,  both  in  class  and  in  private,  and  there  are  lectures  on  the 
drama.  During  the  second  and  third  terms,  the  letters  of  Cicero 
are  read,  with  particular  reference  to  their  historical  value,  and 
the  parallel  reading  is  largely  in  English  works  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  times.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Seniors. 
Prof.  Hooper. 

The  following  graduate  courses  are  offered: 

5.  A  major  course,  designed  to  supplement  the  undergrad- 
uate courses,  and  therefore  somewhat  general  in  nature.  During 
the  session  1908-09  it  comprised  the  reading  of  considerable 
portions  of  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Juvenal,  Seneca,  and  the  Younger 
Pliny,  with  readings  in  Dill,  Mommsen,  and  Ferrero;  a  review 
of  grammar,  from  the  comparative  and  historical  point  of  view; 
exercises  in  Latin  writing;  reading  in  the  history  of  the  litera- 
ture; and  an  introduction  to  epigraphy  and  palaeography.  Four 
hours  per  week.     Prof.   Hooper,  Prof.  Bocock  and  Mr.  McWhorter. 

6.  A  minor  course  in  the  Roman  drama,  consisting  of  lec- 
tures on  the  subject,  and  reading  of  a  number  of  representative 
plays  of  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Seneca.  Especial  attention  is 
paid  to  the  relationship  of  the  Roman  drama  to  the  Greek  drama, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  English  drama  on  the  other.  Three 
hours  per  week.     Prof.   Hooper. 
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ENGLISH   LANGUAGE   AND   TEUTONIC   PHILOLOGY. 

JOHN  MORRIS,  Professor. 
M.  D.  DuBOSE,  Instructor. 
English  Language. 

1.  Old  and  Middle  English  (Phonology,  Inflexions  and  Trans- 
lation).— Text  books:  Smith's  Old  English  Grammar,  Chaucer's 
Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale,  with  lectures  based  on  ten  Brink's 
"Chaucers  Sprache  und  Verskunst."  Three  hours  a  week. 
Optional  for  Juniors.     Prof.  Morris. 

2.  Old  English  Epic  Poetry,  Gothic  and  Comparative  Gram- 
mar.— Text-books:  Wyatt's  Beowulf,  Wright's  Gothic  Primer. 
Lectures  based  on  Streitberg's  "Urgermanische  Grammatik." 
Three  hours  a  week.     Optional  for  Seniors.     Prof.  Morris. 

3.  A  Graduate  Course  will  be  offered  in  case  there  are  any 
applications  for  it  before  October  1. 

German. 

1.  German  1  is  a  course  for  beginners  who  are  conditioned 
in  German  and  wish  to  substitute  both  German  and  French  for 
Greek  in  the  A.  B.  degree.  For  1908-09  this  course  comprised 
an  elementary  grammar  and  reader,  with  daily  written  and  oral 
exercises  in  parsing  and  in  translation  from  English  into  Ger- 
man.    Three  hours  per  week.     Prof.  Morris  and  Mr.  DuBose. 

2.  German  2  continues  the  work  of  German  1,  and  completes 
the  requirement  for  entrance  given  on  page  2  6.  The  course  con- 
sists of  translation  of  simple  texts,  with  completion  of  grammar, 
accompanied  by  constant  parsing,  and  exercises  in  both  speaking 
and  writing  German.  Three  hours  per  week.  Prof.  Morris  and 
Mr.  DuBose. 

3.  German  3  consists  of  extensive  translation  of  intermediate 
texts,  with  written  and  oral  exercises  based  upon  them.  Three 
hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Freshmen.  Prof.  Morris  and  Mr. 
DuBose. 

4.  German  4  consists  of  an  outline  of  the  History  of  German 
Literature  with  extensive  readings  from  the  authors  mentioned. 
Oral  and  written  exercises  continued.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Optional  for  Sophomores.     Prof.  Morris. 

5.  German  5  is  an  elementary  course  offered  as  one  of  the 
Junior  language  options.  After  an  oral  introduction  of  several 
weeks,  given  exclusively  in  German,  the  class  takes  up  a  gram- 
mar or  method  book  and  works  carefully  through  all  the  exer- 
cises, both  oral  and  written.  Conversation  is  also  continued  with 
the  aid  of  such  text  books  as  Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erzahlun- 
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gen,  Wesselhoeft's  German  Exercises,  Carruth's  Reader,  Stern's 
Studien  und  Plaudereien  or  Newson's  First  German  Book.  Three 
hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Juniors.     Prof.  Morris. 

6.  German  6  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  course.  The 
class  translates  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  prose  texts.  Most  of 
this  work  is  done  outside  of  the  class  room,  but  a  careful  exami- 
nation is  held  on  each  book  when  completed.  Practice  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  German  continues  throughout  the  year.  Three 
hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Seniors.     Prof.  Morris. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

J.  LUSTRAT,  Professor. 
French. 

1.  French  1  is  a  course  for  beginners  who  are  conditioned 
in  French  and  wish  to  substitute  both  French  and  German  for 
Greek.  The  course  consists  of  careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  the  study  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs, 
the  inflection  and  use  of  personal  pronouns,  the  rudiments  of 
syntax,  dictation,  easy  exercises  of  translation  from  English  into 
French,  conversation,  and  the  reading  of  about  275  duodecimo 
pages  of  easy  prose.     Three  hours  per  week. 

2.  French  2  is  the  continuation  of  course  1,  for  students 
who  are  conditioned  in  French  and  wish  to  substitute  both 
French  and  German  for  Greek.  It  will  comprise  the  reading  of 
about  400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose,  constant  practice  in 
translating  into  French  easy  English  prose,  dictation,  short  drill 
in  grammar  and  syntax,  full  study  of  all  irregular  verbs,  and 
conversation.      Three  hours  per  week. 

3.  Study  of  grammatical  difficulties,  idioms,  and  provincial- 
isms. Compositions  and  essays  in  French.  Reading  from  600 
to  1,000  pages  of  prose  and  poetry.  Continuation  of  translation 
from  English  into  French.  Conversational  French.  Three  hours 
per  week.     Optional  for  Freshmen. 

4.  Reading  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  pages  of  standard  French, 
classical  and  modern;  compositions  and  essays  in  French;  trans- 
lation from  English  into  French;  study  of  the  classical  writers, 
with  parallel  reading  of  some  of  their  works;  study  of  French 
Literature,  through  texts  and  lectures  in  French;  conversational 
French.     Three  hours  per  week.      Optional  for  Sophomores. 

5.  French  5  is  an  elementary  course  offered  as  one  of  the 
Junior  language  options.  In  this  course  the  various  inflections, 
forms  of  words,  verbs,  regular  and  irregular,  and  constructions 
of  sentences  are  taught  from  the  beginning,  but  systematic  study 
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of  the  grammar  is  not  begun  until  the  second  half-year,  at 
which  time  reading,  translation,  and  writing  of  letters  in  French 
are  also  begun.  About  2  00  pages  of  easy  French  prose  are  read, 
and  there  is  practice  in  conversational  French.  Three  hours  per 
week.     Optional  for  Juniors. 

6.  French  6  is  a  continuation  of  French  5.  It  consists  of  a 
thorough  study  of  grammar  and  syntax;  translation  from  English 
into  French;  dictation;  French  composition;  the  reading  of  about 
1,000  pages  of  standard  authors,  classical  and  modern;  parallel 
reading;  and  conversational  French.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Optional  for  Seniors. 

Graduate  courses  varying  in  range  and  grading  may  be  offer- 
ed on  application,  but  candidates  for  such  courses  must  apply  for 
them  before  the  end  of  the  previous  year. 

Spanish. 

1.  Spanish  1.  Three  hours  per  week.  Introductory  Spanish 
course,  based  upon  Natural  Method  and  the  most  essential  rudi- 
ments of  grammar.  Inflections,  forms,  verbs,  and  syntax  are 
carefully  taught  from  the  beginning.  Study  of  grammatical  diffi- 
culties. Translation  from  English  into  Spanish.  Spanish  Com- 
position. Reading  of  masterpieces  of  Spanish  literature.  Parallel 
reading.  The  texts  chosen  for  reading  may  vary  from  year  to 
year. 

Graduate  courses,  varying  in  range  and  grading,  may  be 
offered  on  application,  but  candidates  for  such  courses  must  apply 
for  them  before  the  close  of  the  previous  session. 

Italian. 

Three  hours  per  week.  A  one  year  course  is  offered  in  this 
subject.  It  is  realized  that  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Italian 
can  be  acquired  by  properly  prepared  students  in  one  year.  With 
this  in  view,  reading  on  preparation  and  at  sight  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  instruction.  So  much  grammatical  work  is  done  as  may 
be  required  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  Italian  grammar 
by  Grandgent.     Other  texts  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 

RHETORIC    AND    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

R.  E.  PARK,  Jr.,  Professor. 

S.  V.  SANFORD,  Junior  Professor. 

S.  M.  SALYER,  Instructor. 

J.  S.  TILLEY,  Fellow. 

1.  Composition  and  Grammar. — The  object  of  the  first  half- 
year  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  review  of 
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the  essentials  of  English  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to  the 
analysis  of  the  English  sentence. 

The  object  of  the  second  half-year  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  some  of  the  American  and  English  classics,  and  to  give  him 
constant  practice  in  writing  English — themes,  paragraphs,  letters, 
business  forms.  For  special  student*  in  the  One  Year  Course  in 
Agriculture.     Six  hours  per  week. 

2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Detailed  study  and  practice 
in  construction  and  kinds  of  composition.  This  course  will  in- 
volve continual  practice  in  writing  and  some  work  in  rhetorical 
analysis.  Lectures,  themes,  daily  exercises.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men.    Three  hours  a  week. 

3.  Outline  of  English  and  American  Literature  and  master- 
pieces of  selected  authors  studied  with  reference  to  ( 1 )  elements 
of  literature,  (2)  species  of  literature,  (3)  historical  development. 
The  object  of  this  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  general 
view  of  the  history  and  development  of  literature,  with  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  certain  periods.  Throughout  the  course 
much  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  writing  of  essays  as  a 
means  of  training  the  student  to  appreciate  and  to  express  his 
appreciation  of  the' literature  studied.  Required  of  Sophomores. 
Three  hours  a  wreek. 

4.  Criticism.  The  principles  of  literary  criticism  and  the 
practical  application  of  these  principles  to  the  various  forms  of 
literature.     Optional  for  Juniors.     Three  hours  a  week,  first  term. 

5.  The  English  Romantic  Movement.  This  course  traces  the 
history  of  English  Romanticism  from  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  to  its  culmination  in  the  poetry  of  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Optional  for  Juniors.  Three  hours 
a  week,  second  and  third  terms. 

6.  Principles  of  English  Versification.  Lectures  on  Poetics. 
The  nature  of  English  verse,  from  an  aesthetic  as  well  as  a  struc- 
tural point  of  view,  with  practical  exercises  in  scanning  Eng- 
lish metres.  Optional  for  Juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  a  week, 
first  term. 

7.  Tennyson  and  Browning. — Readings,  class-room  study  and 
interpretation  of  texts,  and  occasional  papers  by  the  Class.  Optional 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors.     Three  hours  a  week,  third  term. 

8.  English  Prose.  Study  of  the  great  prose  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  This  course  is  designed 
especially  for  students  of  prose  composition,  to  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  Course  11.  Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three 
hours  a  week,  second  term. 
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9.  Elizabethan  Dramatists.  Readings  and  critical  study  of 
plays  of  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Johnson,  Webster,  etc.  Prepara- 
tion of  papers  on  the  sources,  structure  and  literary  qualities  of 
the  plays  read.  Optional  for  Seniors.  Three  hours  a  week,  first 
term. 

10.  The  Novel.  The  development  of  the  English  novel.  Study 
of  representative  novels.  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Haw- 
thorne and  others.  Frequent  writing  of  brief  papers  on  subjects 
involving  collateral  readings  in  the  authors  discussed.  Optional 
for  Seniors.     Three  hours  a  week,  second  and  third  terms. 

11.  Advanced  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  This  course  is 
designed  for  those  students  who  have  already  acquired  a  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  working  principles  of  Rhetoric,  but  who 
wish  to  acquire  greater  ease  and  accuracy  of  expression.  Optional 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors.    Three  hours  a  week,  first  and  third  terms. 

PUBLIC    SPEAKING. 

Work  in  this  Department  is  optional  with  all  classes. 

(The  Department  of  Public  Speaking  is  at  present  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture). 

Freshman. — Declamations  and  Interpretative  Readings.  One 
hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Sophomore. — Declamation  and  Interpretative  Readings  varied 
with  practice  and  Argumentation  and  Debate,  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten.    One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Junior. — Argumentation  and  Debate,  with  practice  in  the 
writing  and  delivery  of  Orations.  One  hour  per  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Senior. — Argumentation  and  Debate  with  practice  in  the  writ- 
ing and  delivery  of  Orations.  One  hour  per  week  throughout  the 
year. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

T.   J.   WOOFTER,   Professor. 

1.  General  Psychology.  An  introductory  basic  course  giving 
a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Psychology  with  special  emphasis 
on  its  functional  and  genetic  phases.     First  half  year. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  A  course  dealing  with  such  top- 
ics as  education  as  a  science,  perception,  apperception,  memory, 
thought,  feeling  and  emotion,  the  aesthetic,  the  altruistic,  the 
field  of  will,  instinct,  imitation,  suggestion,  interest,  effort,  moral 
and  religious  education,  the  different  epochs  of  life  with  special 
emphasis  on  adolescence.     Second  half  year. 
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3.  Social  Psychology.  The  psychology  of  crowds,  of  social 
groups,  of  peoples;  the  influence  of  imitation,  suggestion,  educa- 
tion, etc. 

4.  Psychology  of  Development.  An  introduction  to  compar- 
ative and  genetic  psychology,  anthropology,  and  general  theory 
of  development. 

5.  Logic.  A  study  in  both  deductive  and  inductive  logic; 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  syllogism,  inductive  methods,  and  criti- 
cism of  fallacies.  Second  half  year.  Generally  follows  Psychology 
1. 

6.  Ethics.  A  consideration  of  the  historical,  theoretical  and 
practical  phases  of  both  individual  and  social  ethics. 

7.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  course  tracing  the  movements 
of  thought  from  the  early  Greek  period  to  the  present  time. 

8.  Philosophy  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  all  educational  theory  and  practice  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  insight  into  education  as  the  conscious  evolution  of  the 
race,  the  conscious  efforts  of  peoples  to  realize  and  perpetuate 
their  ideals.  This  will  involve  a  study  of  the  life  process  with 
the  theory  of  development  and  its  bearing  on  education. 

PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

L.  L.  HENDREN,  Professor. 
H.  K.  NICHOLSON,  Assistant. 
J.  W.  NAPIER,  Assistant. 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Text-book,  Millikan  and  Gales's  First 
Principles  of  Physics.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of 
Sophomores. 

2.  General  Physics.  A  course  embracing  Mechanics,  Sound, 
Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  Laboratory  work  will  be  re- 
quired.    Three  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

3.  Advanced  Physics.  The  first  part  of  this  course  will  be 
a  continuation  of  course  2,  and  will  take  up  the  study  of  Light. 
The  greater  part  of  the  course,  however,  will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  Electron  Theory  of  Matter  as  applied  to  the  expla- 
nation of  fundamental  physical  phenomena.  Some  laboratory 
work  will  be  required.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for 
Seniors  ivho  have  taken  course  2. 

4.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Text-book,  Moulton's  Introduc- 
tion to  Astronomy.  Three  hours  per  week  first  half  year. 
Optional  for  Seniors. 

Note. — A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.00  to  cover  breakage,  etc.,  will 
be  charged  for  course  2. 
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BOTANY. 

J.  M.  READE,  Professor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  Franklin  College.     Course 
1  is  optional  for  Juniors,  and  course  2  optional  for  Seniors.    For 
a  fuller  statement  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  and  option 
al  for  Seniors,  see  the  State  College  Announcement. 

1.  Introductory  Botany. — An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  main  facts  concerning  the  structure  and  vital  processes  of 
common  plants;  properly  considered,  the  botanical  half  of  a  course 
in  general  biology.  It  is  arranged  to  give  the  minimum  training 
in  the  subject  that  every  cultured  person  should  have,  and  at  the 
same  time  initiate  beginners  in  scientific  work  and  give  a  founda- 
tion for  higher  studies  to  those  who  may  elect  further.  One  lec- 
ture and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

2.  General  Plant  Morphology. — A  study  of  selected  types 
giving  a  general  survey  of  the  great  natural  groups  and  discus- 
sion of  the  special  theoretical  problems  connected  with  them. 
The  Thallophytes  furnish  such  topics  as  lines  of  descent,  life 
histories,  evolution  of  sex,  disease,  public  health;  the  Mosses  and 
Ferns  furnish  the  problems  of  alternation  of  generations  and  the 
development  of  the  flower;  while  with  the  higher  plants  are  rais- 
ed the  questions  of  the  origin  of  species,  inheritance,  and  the 
improvement  of  cultivated  sorts.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

GEOLOGY. 

Vacant.* 

1.  General  Geology. — Three  hours  per  week,  second  half- 
year.  The  course  of  instruction  is  at  first  a  general  one,  embrac- 
ing the  study  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  minerals  and 
common  rocks,  the  decay  of  rocks,  and  the  formation  of  soils. 
Following  this  is  a  more  extended  course  of  Structural,  Dynami- 
cal, and  Historical  Geology. 


'Temporarily  in  charge  of  the  professor  of  Chemistry. 
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AGRICULTURE  and  the  MECHANICS  ARTS. 


I.     THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 


STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

D.  C.  BARROW,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor. 

A.   M.   SOULE,   B.   S.   A.,   President  and  Dean  of  the   College   of 
Agriculture. 

H.  C.  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, and  Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

C.  M.  STRAHAN,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

C.  M.  SNELLING,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

J.  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  German. 

J.  LUSTRAT,   Bach,   es  Lett.,   Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

R.  E.  PARK,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

J.  S.  STEWART,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

S.  V.  SANFORD,  A.  B.,  Junior  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature. 

J.  M.  KIMBROUGH,  Jr.,  1st  Lieut.  27th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Command- 
ant of  Cadets. 

L.  L.  HENDREN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

J.  M.  READE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  B.  S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Electrical  Engin- 
eering. 

E.  L.  GRIGGS,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
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W.  O.  PAYNE,  A.,  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

H.  V.  BLACK,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

R.  P.  BROOKS,  B.  A.,  (Oxon.),  Adjunct  Professor  of  Georgia  His- 
tory and  Sociology. 

R.  P.  STEPHENS,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

R.  L.  McWHORTER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

M.    D.    DuBOSE,   A.    M.,    Instructor     in     English     Language     and 
German. 

T.  FORT,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

S.  M.  SALYER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 

(Arranged  in  the  order  of  official  seniority  of  the  professors). 

Chemistry. 

Mathematics. 

Biology. 

Civil  Engineering. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

English  Language  and  German. 

Romance  Languages. 

Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Botany. 

Electrical  Engineering. 

Geology. 

In  the  College  but  one  degree  is  given,  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  It  is  believed  that  this  degree  should  be,  in  all  cases, 
the  certificate  of  satisfactory  completion  of  a  proper  course  of 
mental  training  which,  although  given  by  divers  arrangements 
of  studies,  should  be  equally  severe,  and,  therefore,  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  title. 

During  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  a  practically  uni- 
form and  prescribed  curriculum  is  enforced,  which  includes  main- 
ly the  fundamental  studies  esential  to  mental  culture:  the  Math- 
ematics; a  language  other  than  English;  the  English  language  in 
its  grammatical  forms,  and  Rhetoric;  History;  and  the  beginning 
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of  the  physical  sciences,  exact  and  observational.  To  these  is 
added  Drawing,  both  because  of  its  own  peculiar  and  valuable 
training,  and  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  more  advanced 
studies  in  the  physical  sciences  of  succeeding  years. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  in  addition  to  fundamental 
studies,  options  are  allowed  among  certain  appropriate  groups 
of  the  pure  and  applied  sciences.  This  plan  guarantees  to  each 
recipient  of  a  degree  a  proper  amount  of  broad  general  training, 
and  at  the  same  time  permits  a  considerable  amount  of  technical 
training  along  several  special  lines.  Examination  of  the  curricula 
will  show  that  provision  is  thus  made  for  the  general  and  special 
culture  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  chief  physical  sciences,  and 
for  specialization  in  the  technical  departments  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Architecture  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

ADMISSION   REQUIREMENTS. 

For  the  requirements  of  admission  to  the  courses  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  see  page  22. 

DEGREE. 

The  undergraduate  degrees  offered  by  the  College  of  Science 
and  Engineering  are:  Bachelor  of  Science  (General);  Bachelor 
of  Science  (Civil  Engineering);  Bachelor  of  Science  (Electrical 
Engineering);  Bachelor  of  Science  (Forest  Engineering).  Options 
must  be  selected  after  conference  with  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  President  of  the  College. 

General  provision,  applicable  to  all  courses  and  classes:  In  Phy- 
sics, Chemistry,  Botany,  a?id  Zoology  laboratory  -work  (two  hours  for 
one)  may  be  substituted  for  lecture  or  recitation  hours,  at  the  option  of 
the  professor .  One  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  per  week  is  allow- 
ed for  each  course  of  three  hours  per  week. 

Note. — In  the  following  table  the  figure  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  name  of  the  study  has  reference  to  the  course  outlined 
under  that  number  in  the  statement  of  the  School  concerned, 
while  the  figure  at  the  end  of  the  line  shows  the  number  of  hours 
per  week  in  that  subject. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   (General). 

Freshman.  Sophomore. 

Drawing,     6 3  Drawing,  7 2 

English,     2 3             or 

History,    2 3  Physiology   (Zoology,  1)  .  .  .  .  2 

Latin,     1 3  English,    3 3 

or  History,  4 3 

German,  3 3  Latin,    2 3 

or  or 

French,    3 3  German,     4 3 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  3 6             or 

Military  Science    1  French,    4 3 

—  Mathematics,   4,    6 4 

19  Physics,  5 3 

18 
Junior. 

f  Botany,    2 3  ^ 

or  |  j 

I.    1  Zoology,    2 3   )■  Two  required. 

Chemistry,    2 3   | 

_  Physics,  2,  or  6 3  J 

TT      f  French,     5 3  )   ~  .      , 

IL    j  German,    5 3  }  0ne  re<luired. 

f  English  Literature,    "] 

TTT      J          5-6,   7-8    3  '   ~                .     J 

U1-     )  History,   5,   6 3  \  0ne  ™W™d. 

I  Philosophy,    1,   5 3  J 

Education,    1,    2, 3 

Latin,    3 . .  .  .< 3 

Mathematics,    8 3 

Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours,  required. 

Senior. 

f  Botany,    3,    4,   or   3,   5,   or       ") 

5,    6 3    | 

t     J   Zoology,  3,  4,  or  3,  5 3   L  .     ^ 

•    )   Chemistry,  4,  5-6,  8 3   f  Two  re<iuired. 

j   Chemistry,  3,  6 3    ' 

[  Physics,   7 3J 

TT     /French,    6 4)^  .      . 

IL     j  German,    6 3   |  0ne  re(luired. 


f  Economics,    14,    15 3  ] 

Eng.  Literature,   9,   10...  3    ' 

j   History,    8,    9 3 

I  Philosophy,  3,  6,  or  1,  2.  .  3  j 


J   Eng.  Literature,   9,   10...    3    s   ^ 

1   History,    8,    9 3    \  0ne    re(luired- 
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Astronomy  and  Geology.  .  3 

Education,  1,  2,  or  3,  4,  5,  3 

French,  5    3 

German,    5 3 

Italian    3 

Latin,    4 3 

Mathematics,  9,  10 3 

Spanish 3 

Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours,  required. 

Note. — A  Senior  student  in  the  B.  S.  General  Course  may  elect 
Physics  2,  Chemistry  2,  Zoology  6  or  Botany  3,  4,  or  3,  5,  or  6, 
provided  that  at  least  one  of  his  senior  science  studies  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  Junior  course. 

The  following  arrangements  of  subjects  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  classes  of  the  General  Course  are  offered  for  the  guid- 
ance of  students.  If  other  arrangements  are  desired,  the  choice 
of  subjects  must  be  submitted  to  the  President  for  approval. 


G. 

(Math.-Phys.) 
Mathematics,   8. 
Physics,    6. 
Chemistry,    2. 


Junior. 

H. 

(Chem.-Biol.) 
Chemistry,   2. 
Botany,    2. 
or 


I. 

(Chem.-Phys.) 
Mathematics,   8. 
Physics,    6. 
Chemistry,   2. 
Elective,    from    Group 
II. 


Elective,    from    Group    Zoology,    2. 

II.  Physics,   6. 
Elective,    from    Group    Elective,    from    Group    Elective,    from    Group 

III.  II.  III. 
Elective,    from    Group 

III. 


Senior. 


G. 

(Math.-Phys.) 
Mathematics,    9,    10 
Physics,   7. 
Botany,    3,    4,    or    3 

5,  or  6. 

or 
Zoology,  3,  4 


H.  I. 

(Chem.-Biol.)  (Chem.-Phys.) 

Chemistry,   4,   or   5-6.  Physics,   7. 

Botany,    3,    4,   or   3,    5,  Chemistry,   5-6. 

or  6.  Botany,    3,   4,   or   3,   5, 
or  or   6. 

Zoology,   3,   4,  or  3,  5.  or 

or  3,   5.    Chemistry,    3-6.  Zoology,   3,   4,  or  3,   5. 

Elective,    from    Group    Elective,    from    Group  Elective,    from    Groun 

n.  ii.  ii. 

Elective,    from    Group    Elective,    from    Group  Elective,    from    Group 
HI.                                          III.  HI. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   (Civil  Engineering). 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  is 
given  on  completion  of  the  four  years  course  outlined  below. 
The  studies  required  have  been  chosen  so  that  the  student  will 
receive  a  sound,  broad  mental  development  in  addition  to  his 
special  knowledge  of  engineering.  The  instruction  in  engineering 
subjects  includes  a  large  amount  of  field  practice  and  office  draft- 
ing and  computation.  Thorough  application  of  principles  to 
designing,  laying  out,  and  erecting  engineering  structures  is 
required. 

Freshman  Sophomore. 

Drawing,     6 3  Civil   Engineering,    1 3 

English,    2 3  Drawing,  7,8 2 

History,    2 3  English,     3 3 

Mathematics,    1,    2,    3 6  Mathematics,    4,   6 4 

Physics,    5 3  Physics,    6 3 

Military  Science 1  Chemistry,    2 3 

19  18 

Junior.  Senior. 

Chemistry,  4,  5-7,  or  8 3  Astronomy    and    Geology.  .  .  3 

Civil  Engineering,  2,  3 5  Civil  Engineering,  4,  5 5 

Drawing,    9,   10 2  Drawing,    11,    12 2 

Electrical  Engineering,   1...  3  Electrical  Engineering,  3....  3 

Mathematics,    8 3  Mathematics,  9,  10 3 

16  16 

Note. — Candidates  for  this  degree  who  do  not  offer  two  years 
of  French  or  German  for  entrance  will  take  the  language  work  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years;  and  will  take  Physics  5  in 
the  Sophomore  year,  Chemistry  2  and  Physics  6  in  the  Junior 
year,  and  Chemistry  4,  5-7,  or  8  in  the  Senior  year. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (Electrical  Engineering). 

The  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  is  specially  designed  to 
give  to  those  who  contemplate  making  this  subject  their  life-work 
a  broad  and  well-rounded  academic  training,  supplemented  by  a 
course  in  Electrical  Engineering  proper,  which  is  as  full  and 
thorough  as  the  time  allowed  will  permit.  Students  are  strongly 
urged  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  electrical  work,  and  to  finish 
their  course  at  some  higher  institution,  after  which  they  are 
advised  to  enter  the  shops  of  some  electrical  company  before 
entering  upon  their  profession.  While  some  of  the  men  trained 
here   have   entered   upon   a   successful   career   in   electrical   work 
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without  studying  further  elsewhere,  we  believe  the  best  and  most 
lasting  results  will  be  obtained  by  following  the  plan  outlined 
above. 


Freshman. 


Drawing,    6 
English,     2 


Sophomore. 

Civil   Engineering,    1 3 


History,    2 3 


Physics,    5 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  3 


Drawing,    7,    8 

English,    3 

Mathematics,    4,    6.  .  .  . 
Physics,    6 


Military  Science    1       Chemistry,    2 3 


19 


Junior. 

Chemistry,  4,  5-7,  or  8 3 

Civil  Engineering,  2,3 5 

Electrical  Engineering,   1,   2,  5 

Mathematics,     8 3 


18 


Senior. 

Astronomy  and   Geology.  ...  3 

Civil   Engineering,    4 3 

Drawing,  11,  12 2 

Electrical   Engineering,   3,   4,  5 

Mathematics,    9,    10 3 


16  16 

Note. — Candidates  for  this  degree  who  do  not  offer  two  years 
of  French  or  German  for  entrance  will  take  the  language  work  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years;  and  will  take  Physics  5  in 
the  Sophomore  year,  Chemistry  2  and  Physics  6  in  the  Junior 
year,  and  Chemistry  4,  5-7,  or  8  in  the  Senior  year. 


CHEMISTRY. 

H.  C.  WHITE,  Professor. 

H.  V.  BLACK,  Adjunct  Professor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  the  State  College: 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for  three  terms. 
Text:  Remsen;  Briefer  Course. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry;  College  Course. — Three  hours  per 
week  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for 
three  terms.  Texts:  Remsen;  Holleman-Cooper;  Text  Book  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry;  College  Course. — Three  hours  per 
week  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for 
first  and  second  terms.     Text:   Remsen;  Organic  Chemistry. 

4.  Industrial  (including  Agricultural)  Chemistry. — Three 
hours  per  week  of  lectures  and  recitations  for  three  terms.  Texts: 
Professor's  Notes;  Thorp;  Industrial  Chemistry.     . 

5.  Physical  Chemistry. — Three   hours   per   week   of   lectures 
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and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,   for  first  and  second 
terms.     Text:  Walker;  Physical  Chemistry. 

6.  History  of  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations,  for  third  term.  Text:  Meyer;  History  of  Chem- 
istry. 

7.  Metallurgy  and  Assaying. — Two  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and  four  laboratory  periods,  for  third  term.  Text: 
Rickett's  Assaying. 

8.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Six  laboratory  periods  per  week 
for  three  terms.  Texts:  Stoddard;  Qualitative  Analysis;  Olsen; 
Quantitative  Analysis. 

9.  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week  of  lec- 
tures and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  three  terms. 
Text:  Coblentz  and  Sadtler;  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

A  charge,  varying  from  $2.50  to  $15.00,  is  made  for  chemicals 
used  in  the  laboratories.  Necessary  apparatus  is  furnished  stu- 
dents, a  deposit  being  required  to  cover  breakage. 

Three  lecture  rooms  and  nine  laboratories,  appropriately  furn- 
ished and  equipped,  are  provided  in  Terrell  Hall,  which  is  occu- 
pied exclusively  by  the  schools  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

MATHEMATICS. 

For  courses  see  pages  54-56. 

BIOLOGY. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Professor. 

In  this  School,  the  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  ensu- 
ing year: 

1.  Animal  Physiology. — The  object  of  this  course  is  in  part 
to  give  the  student  such  knowledge  of  his  own  body  and  its  work- 
ings as  every  well  educated  man  should  have,  and  also  to  illus- 
trate the  methods  of  science.  To  these  ends,  Anatomy  and 
Histology  are  considered  as  far  as  necessary  but  special  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  functional  activities  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and 
the  conditions  necessary  for  their  healthy  activities.  Text:  Hux- 
ley's Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Optional  for  Sophomores  in  the  general  course.  Required  of  Soph- 
omores in  the  Agricultural  course. 

Note. — No  high  school  certificates  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  this 
course.  No  one  is  admitted  to  this  course  after  the  beginning  of 
the  second  term  except  after  examination  on  the  work  of  the 
first  term. 

2.  General  Invertebrate  Zoology. — This  course  is  based  upon 
the  laboratory  study  of  a  selected   series  of  types  representing 
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most  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Arthropods 
are  studied  in  the  first  term,  Mollusca,  Annulata,  and  the  smaller 
phyla  in  the  second,  and  Echinoderms,  Coelentera,  and  Protozoa 
in  the  third.  The  morphological  point  of  view  predominates,  but 
attention  is  also  given  to  physiology,  ecology,  embryology,  and 
classification,  and  in  addition,  each  group  is  made  to  illustrate 
some  important  theoretical  question  to  which  it  is  especially 
adapted.  Three  hours  weekly  with  laboratory  work  additional. 
Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  general  course,  and  required 
of  Juniors  in  Agricultural  group  3. 

3.  General  Vertebrate  Zoology. — This  is  the  continuation  of 
course  2,  and  the  same  general  methods  prevail.  The  Protochor- 
data  are  first  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  theoretical  ques- 
tions that  they  involve,  after  which  the  various  vertebrate  classes 
are  considered,  attention  being  given  to  structure,  ecology,  class- 
ification, economic  problems,  etc.  Three  hours  weekly  during 
the  first  term  with  laboratory  work  additional.  Optional  for  Seniors 
who  have  completed  Course  2. 

4.  Morphology  of  Vertebrates. — In  this  course  attention  is 
given  to  the  Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates 
as  well  as  to  the  leading  theoretical  questions  which  the  study  of 
this  group  presents.  The  laboratory  work  accompanying  con- 
sists of  additional  vertebrate  dissections  and  work  in  Histology 
and  Embryology.  Three  hours  weekly  during  second  and  third 
terms,  with  laboratory  work  additional.     Optional  for  Seniors. 

5.  Animal  Physiology. — This  course  is  planned  for  students 
who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  elementary  Physiology,  equal  in 
scope  to  that  given  by  course  1,  and  who  have  in  addition  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  Physics  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Special 
topics  are  taken  up  for  fairly  exhaustive  treatment,  and  the  effort 
is  made  to  bring  the  student  into  touch  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  the  subject.  The  laboratory  work  consists  in  part  of 
Physiological  Chemistry,  and  in  part  of  Experimental  Physiology. 
Three  hours  weekly  with  laboratory  work  additional  during  the 
second  and  third  terms.     Optional  for  Seniors. 

Note. — Seniors  taking  Agricultural  group  3  are  required  to 
take  courses  3  and  5.  Other  Seniors  who  have  completed  courses 
1  and  2  may  take  either  3  and  4,  or  3  and  5. 

6.  Advanced  Animal  Physiology. — This  course  is  based  upon 
Howell's  Text  Book  of  Physiology,  supplemented  by  the  reading 
of  selected  portions  of  other  works,  and  original  sources  in  cur- 
rent physiological  journals.  In  addition  to  this  is  laboratory 
work  in  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Physiology. 
Three  hours  weekly  with  six  hours  laboratory  work.  Rated  as  a 
Graduate  Major. 
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Laboratory  Work. — The  department  possesses  special  labora- 
tories for  each  of  the  courses  given,  (see  page  17),  and  good 
progress  has  been  made  toward  their  equipment.  The  apparatus 
for  general  microscopical  work  and  Histology  is  nearly  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  getting 
together  apparatus  for  experimental  work  in  Animal  Physiology. 

By  special  action  of  the  faculty,  an  extra  laboratory  period 
of  two  hours  weekly  is  required  of  each  student  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  classes  in  addition  to  the  three  hours  of  class  room 
work.  Extra  time  for  laboratory  work  is  secured  whenever  need- 
ed for  an  entire  class  by  substituting  a  two  hour  laboratory  period 
for  a  class  hour.  The  laboratories  are  open  daily  from  9  A.  M. 
to  5  P.  M.,  and  students  having  the  time  and  inclination  are  en- 
couraged to  devote  extra  time  to  their  work. 

A  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged  for  each  laboratory  course,  for 
which  the  student  is  furnished  a  microscope  and  everything 
needed  except  dissecting  instruments  and  drawing  materials. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

C.  M.  STRAHAN,  Professor. 

E.  L.  GRIGGS,  Adjunct  Professor. 

The  School  of  Civil  Engineering  offers  instruction  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Free-hand  and  Mechani- 
cal Drawing,  and  endeavors  to  aid  students  in  becoming  skillful 
draftsmen,  accurate  surveyors,  careful  designers  and  practical 
constructors.  The  instruction  by  text  book  and  lectures  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  large  amount  of  field  practice  and  original  work 
by  the  students. 

The  courses  of  this  school  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Civil  Engineer  and  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer.  The 
courses  offered  are  as  follows: 

1.  Elementary  Surveying. — An  introductory  course  including 
the  use,  care  and  adjustment  of  instruments,  and  the  methods  of 
land  surveying  by  chain  alone,  by  compass  and  by  transit;  the 
methods  of  platting  and  computing  areas;  the  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle;  problems  in  parting  off  and  dividing  up  land, 
and  leveling;  plane  table  and  stadia  surveying,  and  the  use  of 
the  solar  transit.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Sophomores 
in  Civil  Engineering,  Forest  Engineering  and  Agricultural  courses. 
Text:   Barton's  Surveying. 

2.  Road  Engineering. — Methods  of  reconnoissance,  pre- 
liminary and  location  surveys;  cross-sectioning,  computations, 
and   estimates,   and  the  various  other  problems  involved   in  the 
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complete  engineering  of  railways.*  Also  a  practical  study  of 
highway  and  street  construction.  Five  hours  per  week,  first 
half  year.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering 
courses.     Text:   Searles's  Field  Engineering.     Lectures. 

3.  Material  and  Construction. — A  course  of  lectures  upon 
the  various  materials  of  Engineering,  their  occurrence,  prepara- 
tion, properties,  use  and  testing;  building  construction,  and  the 
superintendance  of  building  operations;  and  highway  construction. 
Five  hours  per  week,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil 
and  Electrical  Engineering  courses.     Lectures. 

4.  Hydraulics. — A  course  in  theoretical  and  practical  hydraul- 
ics, following  Merriman's  text.  Two  hours  per  week.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 

5.  General  Engineering. — A  comprehensive  course  for  ad- 
vanced students  covering  various  fields  of  Civil  Engineering.  It  em- 
braces applied  mechanics,  water  supply,  sewerage  and  sanitary 
engineering;  heating  and  ventilation;  foundations;  roofs  and 
bridges;  the  strength  of  materials,  and  the  determination  of 
stresses  by  analytical  methods.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required 
of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course.  Text:  Lanza's  "Applied 
Mechanics,"  Lectures. 

6.  Linear  Drawing  and  Projections. — The  first  part  of  this 
course  includes  the  construction  of  simple  geometrical  figures, 
designed  to  teach  the  use  of  the  instruments  and  habits  of  neat- 
ness and  precision.  The  work  in  projection  follows.  The  course 
is  illustrated  by  models,  and  written  examinations  are  held  at 
intervals.  Practice  in  lettering  is  given  throughout  the  course. 
With  this  course  are  given  also  two  hours  per  week  of  free-hand 
drawing.  Six  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Text: 
"Elements  of  Drawing,"  Strahan  and  Griggs. 

7.  Descriptive  Geometry. — This  course  is  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  Course  6  or  its  equivalent.  The  problems  are 
drawn,  inked  and  lettered  on  sheets  of  uniform  size.  Recitations 
and  demonstrations  once  a  week.  Four  hours  per  week,  first  half 
year.  Required  of  Sophomores  in  Engineering  courses.  Text:  Church's 
Descriptive  Geometry  and  problems. 


♦During  the  spring  of  each  year  the  professor  and  members 
of  the  three  higher  classes  go  into  camp  and  spend  considerable 
time  in  locating  a  railroad.  The  corps  is  organized  strictly,  and  its 
members  go  through  all  the  actual  work  of  reconnoissance,  pre- 
liminary and  location  surveys.  They  make  up  the  proper  draw- 
ings and  estimates  for  the  routes  surveyed,  and  design  trestles 
and  bridges  for  water  course  crossings. 
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8.  Advanced  Descriptive  Geometry. — Shades  and  Shadows. 
Four  hours  per  week,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Sophomores  in 
Engineering  courses.     Text:   Church's  Descriptive  Geometry. 

9.  Topographical  Drawing. — Topographical  map  of  a  prac- 
tice survey  on  an  elaborate  scale.  Four  hours  per  week,  first 
half  year.     Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 

10.  Perspective  Drawing. —  (a)  An  elaborate  perspective 
drawing  in  colors,  of  some  building;  or  (&)  a  machine  or  some 
engineering  structure,  done  on  an  equally  elaborate  scale.  Four 
hours  per  week,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil 
E  ngineering  course. 

11.  Graphic  Statics. — A  course  in  determination  of  stresses 
and  strains  in  structures,  by  graphical  methods.  Four  hours  per 
week,  first  half  year.  Text:  Hoskin's  "Graphic  Statics."  Required 
of  Seniors  in  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses. 

12.  Detail  and  Design.— Practice  in  designing  and  detailing 
roofs,  bridges,  trestles  and  engineering  structures.  Four  hours 
per  week,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  and 
Electrical  Engineering  courses. 

13.  Architecture. — A  combined  text-book  and  lecture  course 
in  Architectural  History.  Lectures  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
Practicums  and  sketches  from  memory  required.  Three  hours 
per  week.  Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering 
courses. 

(a)  First  half  year:  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek, 
Early  Christian,  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  styles. 

(b)  Second  half  year:  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles,  the 
several  Revivals  and  Modern  Architecture. 

14.  Ornament. — A  practical  course  in  Architectural  Decora- 
tion. Lectures  on  historic  motives.  Exercises  in  designing  ceil- 
ings, friezes,  doorways,  etc.  Two  hours  per  week.  Optional  for 
Juniors  and  Seniors   in   Civil    Engineering  courses. 

15.  Design. — A  course  in  Architectural  Designing,  including 
the  use  of  the  orders,  Romanesque  and  Gothic  forms,  carpentry 
and  specifications,  and  problems  in  modern  design.  Optional  for 
Seniors   in  Civil  Engineering  courses.     Two  hours  per  week. 

16.  Special  United  States  Survey  Course. — A  course  for  ap- 
plicants for  positions  in  the  various  Government  Survey  Corps. 
Two  hours  per  week.  Open  to  special  students  sufficiently  pre- 
pared in  the  general  engineering  subjects. 

Graduate  Courses. — For  the  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer  and 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer  the  applicant  pursues  advanced  courses, 
having  in  view  the  special  branch  of  the  profession  which  he  in- 
tends to  follow.  Original  investigation  is  made  a  prominent 
feature  in  these  courses. 

Note. — For  schedule  of  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering,  see  page  74. 
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HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

For  courses  see  pages  58-60. 

LATIN. 

For  courses  see  pages  60-61. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  GERMAN. 

For  courses  see  page  62-63. 

Note. — If  German  is  taken  instead  of  Latin,  courses  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  will  be  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (Gen- 
eral). 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

For  courses  see  pages  63-64. 

Note. — If  French  is  taken  instead  of  Latin,  courses  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  will  be  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
(General). 

RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

For  courses  see  pages  64-66. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 

For  course  see  page  66. 

PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

L.  L.  HENDREN,  Professor. 
H.  K.  NICHOLSON,  Assistant. 
J.  W.  NAPIER,  Assistant. 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  Franklin  College  courses  for  which 
see  page  67. 

4.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Text-book,  Moulton's  Introduction 
to  Astronomy.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  half  year.  Required  of 
seniors  in  the  Electrical  Engineering, •'Civil  Engineering,  and  Agricul- 
tural courses.     Optional  fcjr  all  others. 

5.  General  Physics. — A  course  of  college  grade  covering  the 
whole  subject.  Text-book,  Crew's  General  Physics.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Plane  Trigonometry  is  a  necessary  entrance  requirement 
for  this  course.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation,  and  two  hours 
per  week  laboratory  work.  Required  of  all  Sophomores  in  the  B.  S. 
courses. 
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6.  General  Physics. — In  this  course  some  of  the  more  funda- 
mental principles  in  Physics  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  and  the 
recitation  and  class  work  will  be  grouped  around  the  discussion  of 
a  number  of  laboratory  experiments.  Text-books:  Millikan's  Me- 
chanics, Molecular  Physics  and  Heat;  Millikan  and  Mill's  Electric- 
ity, Sound  and  Light.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation  and  two 
hours  per  week  laboratory.  Required  of  Juniors  in  the  Electrical 
and  Civil  Engineering  courses;  optional  for  all  others. 

7.  Advanced  Physics. — The  same  course  as  Physics  3,  Frank- 
lin College.     Three  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Seniors. 

Note. — A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.00  to  cover  breakage  will  be 
charged  for  courses  5  and  6. 

BOTANY. 

J.  M.  READE,  Professor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  the  State  College.  Courses 
1  and  2  are  optional  for  Sophomores  and  Juniors  respectively. 
Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  6  are  optional  for  Seniors.  Course  1  is  foun- 
dation work  and  is  practically  prerequisite  to  further  work  in 
botany.  Courses  1  and  2  represent  the  minimum  that  every  one 
ought  to  have  who  qualifies  in  science  and  will  be  found  the 
minimum  needed  by  those  who  go  out  to  fill  positions  as  teachers 
of  general  or  applied  science  in  high  schools  and  agricultural 
schools.  To  advanced  students  the  flora  of  Georgia  offers  an  in- 
viting field  rich  in  problems  of  interest  and  significance. 

1.  Elementary  Botany. — An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  main  facts  concerning  the  structure  and  biology  of  common 
plants.  The  work  is  arranged  to  give  the  student  at  once  an 
introductory  synopsis  of  the  whole  field  and  to  initiate  him  into 
scientific  work.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly 
throughout  the  year. 

2.  General  Plant  Morphology. — A  study  of  selected  types 
giving  a  general  survey  of  the  great  natural  groups  and  discus- 
sion of  the  special  theoretical  problems  connected  with  them. 
The  Thallophytes  furnish  such  topics  as  lines  of  descent,  life 
histories,  evolution  of  sex,  disease,  public  health;  the  Mosses  and 
Ferns  furnish  the  problems  of  alternation  of  generations  and  the 
development  of  the  flower;  while  with  the  higher  plants  are 
raised  the  questions  of  the  origin  of  species,  inheritance,  and 
the  improvement  of  cultivated  sorts.  Two  lectures  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Mycology. — A  general  account  of  the  morphology  and  biol- 
ogy of  the  Fungi.  Special  attention  is  given  to  kinds  which  are 
of  importance  to  agriculture  and  manufactures  as  associated  with 
plant  diseases,  soil  fertility,  the  decay  of  timbers;   and  to  kinds 
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edible  and  poisonous.      One  lecture   and   two   laboratory   periods 
weekly  during  the  first  half  year. 

4.  Plant  Diseases. — An  information  course  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  requiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  diseases  of  the  more  important  crops  are  taken  up  and 
discussed  as  to  their  cause,  methods  of  control,  and  literature. 
One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year. 

5.  Plant  Physiology. — A  series  of  laboratory  experiments 
dealing  with  the  principal  phases  of  plant  activity,  absorption, 
transpiration,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  growth,  and  irritability, 
together  with  assigned  reading  and  conferences.  Two  laboratory 
periods  weekly  during  the  second  half  year. 

6.  Plant  Histology. — This  course  deals  with  cell  structure, 
cell  problems,  and  the  organization  of  cells  into  tissues  and  or- 
gans. At  the  same  time  it  gives  valuable  training  in  microscopical 
methods.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly  through- 
out the  year. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus. — A  study  of  the 
theory  of  direct  currents  and  their  application  to  electrical  ma- 
chinery and  engineering  auxiliaries — meters,  storage  batteries, 
transmission  lines,  distribution  systems,  electric  lights,  etc.  Three 
lecture  and  quiz  periods  and  one  double  period  in  the  laboratory 
each  week.  The  laboratory  work  is  partly  in  electrical  measure- 
ments (supplementing  the  Physics  course  in  electrical  measure- 
ments), and  partly  in  dynamo  operating  and  testing.  The  course 
includes  also  a  large  number  of  problems,  which  all  students  are 
required  to  work  and  file  each  week  for  grading  by  the  instructor. 
Texts:  Franklin  &  Esty's  "Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering — 
Direct  Currents,"  and  Sever  &  Townsend's  "Laboratory  and  Factory 
Tests  in  Electrical  Engineering."  Required  of  Juniors  in  the  Civil 
Engineering,  and  the  Electrical  Engineering  courses. 

2.  (a)  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants. — A  study  of 
Prime  Movers  and  Power  Plant  Auxiliaries — Steam  engines  and 
boilers,  steam  turbines,  gas  and  oil  engines,  water  wheels  and 
windmills,  condensers,  economizers,  feed  water  heaters,  pumps, 
piping,  etc.  The  course  will  include  visits  to  plants  where  the 
various  types  of  prime  movers  are  found  in  operation.  Labora- 
tory work  with  steam,  gas,  and  gasoline  engines  will  be  required. 
Two  hours  per  week,  first  and  second  terms.  Required  of  Juniors  in 
the  Electrical  Engineering  course. 
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(b)  Illuminating  Engineering.— A  study  of  the  different  types 
of  lights,  their  qualities,  efficiencies,  cost  of  operation  and  installa- 
tion. The  control  and  distribution  of  light.  Types  of  reflectors 
and  diffusers  and  their  effect  on  distribution  and  cost. 
Photometric  tests  of  arc  lights,  flaming  arcs,  incandescent  elec- 
tric, Welsbach  mantels,  etc.,  and  efficiency  tests  will  be  made. 
Two  hours  per  week  for  the  third  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  the 
Electrical  Engineering  course. 

3.  Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus — Alternating  Cur- 
rents.— A  continuation  of  course  1.  A  study  of  the  theory  of 
alternating  currents  and  their  application  to  electrical  machinery 
and  engineering  auxiliaries:  transformers,  meters,  lights,  trans- 
mission lines,  distributing  systems,  etc.  Three  lecture  and  quiz 
periods  and  one  double  period  in  the  laboratory  each  week.  The 
course  includes  also  a  large  number  of  problems,  which  all  stu- 
dents are  required  to  work  and  file  each  week  for  grading  by  the 
instructor. 

Texts:  Franklin  &  Esty's  "Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering 
— Alternating  Currents,"  and  Sever  &  Townsend's  "Laboratory 
and  Factory  Tests  in  Electrical  Engineering."  Required  of  Seniors 
in  the  Civil  Engineering  and  the  Electrical  Engineering  courses. 

4.  (a)  Electric  Power  Distribution. — A  course  based  on  Dr. 
Louis  Bell's  text  bearing  that  title,  and  supplemented  by  labora- 
tory tests  in  the  Dynamo  Laboratory,  and  by  a  thorough  study  of 
the  water  power  and  the  steam  plants  and  the  system  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  Athens  Electric  Railway  Co.  Two  hours  per  week, 
first  and  second  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in  the  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing course. 

(b)  Electric  Railways. — Plotting  of  train  operation  curves. 
Construction  of  car  schedule.  Study  of  cars,  motors,  brakes, 
sub-stations,  construction,  etc.  From  time  to  time  throughout 
the  course  the  class  assembles  at  the  car  barn  of  the  Athens 
Electric  Railway  Co.,  where  details  of  cars,  motors,  car  equip- 
ment, etc.,  are  studied. 

5.  Electrical  Enginering. —  (Graduate  Course).  An  advanced 
course  of  study  of  alternating  current  phenomena  with  laboratory 
investigation,  based  on  Bedell  and  Crehore's  "Alternating  Cur- 
rents"; Steinmetz's  "Alternating  Current  Phenomena";  McAllis- 
ter's "Alternating  Current  Motors,"  and  selections  from  the 
"Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers," 
together  with  an  investigation  and  study  of  the  systems  of  electri- 
cal generation  and  distribution  in  and  about  Athens. 

GEOLOGY. 

For  courses  see  page  68. 
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HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  was  organized  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
passed  July  21st,  1906.  This  institution  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  which  was 
founded  as  a  coordinate  department  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
on  May  1,  18  72,  upon  the  transference  of  the  funds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  Georgia's  interest  in  the  landscrip  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  University.  Its  further  endowment  was  made  possible 
from  time  to  time  by  additional  appropriations  provided  through 
the  generosity  of  the  federal  government.  The  State,  however, 
realizing  that  agriculture  represented  its  principal  industry,  de- 
cided by  legislative  enactment  to  differentiate  and  endow  the 
work  of  the  Agricultural  College  in  order  that  it  might  more 
fully  serve  the  chief  interest  of  all  the  people. 

The  preamble  to  the  Conner  Bill  contains  the  following  state- 
ment, which  sets  forth  fully  the  reasons  for  enlarging  the  work 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  along  both  educational  and 
research  lines:  "Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  of  the 
State,  and  the  main  source  from  which  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  State  must  come.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  great 
value  of  agricultural  education  in  permanently  improving  the 
soil,  multiplying  its  yield  and  increasing  the  value  of  its  prod- 
ucts. There  is  a  growing  demand  by  the  people  of  the  State 
for  agricultural  education,  and  for  the  practical  benefits  of 
scientific  research  in  this  line,  and  for  improved  methods  in 
farming."  The  law  provides  that  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  separate  Board  of  Trustees, 
consisting  of  eleven  men,  three  selected  from  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  proper,  three  from  the  directors  of  the  Georgia 
Experiment  Station,  including  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
and  five  from  the  State  at  large.  The  Board  has  the  same  func- 
tions and  exercises  the  same  authority  as  that  of  trustees  of 
similarly  organized  and  coordinated  divisions  of  the  University, 
but  is  subject,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  to  the  general  control  of  the  University  Trus- 
tees. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  University: 

J.  W.  Bennett,  Waycross.  Term  expires   1910. 

J.  T.  Newton,  Madison.  Term  expires   1911. 

D.   M.   Hughes,  Danville.  Term  expires   1912. 

From  the  Experiment  Station  Board: 

L.  G.  Hardman,  Commerce.  Term  expires   1914. 

T.  G.  Hudson,  Atlanta.  Term  expires   1914. 

R.  C.  Neely,  Waynesboro.  Term  expires   1910. 

From  the  State  at  Large: 

J.  J.  Conner,  Cartersville.  Term  expires  1912. 

J.  L.  Hand,  Pelham.  Term  expires  1910. 

L.  H.  O.  Martin,  Middleton.  Term  expires  1910. 

A.  J.  McMullan,  Hartwell.  Term  expires  1910. 

J.  A.  Thrash,   Greenville.  Term  expires  1912. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE   BOARD. 

J.   J.    CONNER,    President. 

A.  L.  HULL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

A.  M.  SOULE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  Hardman,  Newton,  and  Martin. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor. 

A.  M.  SOULE,  B.  S.  A.,  President;  Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes. 

A.  AKERMAX,  A.   B.,  M.   F.,  Professor  of  Forestry. 

J.  R.  FAIX,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Iff.  P.  Jarnagin,  B.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

R.  J.  H.  DeLOACH,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Cotton 
Industry. 

T.  H.  McHATTOX,  B.  S.,  Sc.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Horticul- 
ture. 

L.  C.  HART,  B.  S.,  E.  E.,  Instructor  in  Farm  Mechanics. 


H.  C.  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.   D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

C.  M.  STRAHAX,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSOX,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

C.  M.  SNELLING,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

J.  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  German. 

J.  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

R.  E.  PARK,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish Literature. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

J.  S.  STEWART,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

J.  M.  KIMBROUGH,  1st.  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  A.,  Commandant. 

S.  V.  SAXFORD,  A.  B.,  Junior  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature. 

L.  L.  HEXDREX,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

J.  M.  READE,  B.  S.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

E.  L.  GRIGGS,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

U.  H.  DAVEXPORT,  B.  S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

R.  P.  STEPHEXS,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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H.  V.  BLACK?,/Pft."Dv;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

R.  P.  BROOKS,  B.  A.,  (Oxon),  Adjunct  Professor  of  Georgia 
History  and  Sociology. 

R.  L.  McWHORTER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

W.  O.  PAYNE,  A.  M.,  Instructor,  in  History  and  Political  Science. 

M.  D.  DuBOSE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English  Language  and 
German. 

S.  M.  SALYER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Lit- 
erature. 

T.  PORT,  A.'  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 


D.  BURNET,  Librarian. 

SARAH  A.  PRIERSON,  Assistant  Librarian. 

J.  K.  GILES,  Library  Fellow. 


C.   B.  GRIFFITH,  Instructor- in  Cotton  Grading. 
B.  A.  CRANE,  Instructor  in  Cotton  Grading. 
J.  W.  NAPIER,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
H.  K.  NICHOLSON,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
F.  VON  SPRECKEN,  Assistant  in  Drawing. 


A.  L.  HULL,  A.  M.,  Registrar. 

P.   O.   VANATTER,   Superintendent  of   Field  Demonstrations. 

A.  P.  WINSTON,  Farm  Foreman. 

ETHEL  REESE,  Secretary  to  the  President. 

ELLEN  JONES,  Mailing  Clerk. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  constitutes  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  University  system,  and  while  it  has  certain 
buildings,  lands  and  equipment  set  aside  for  the  special  use  of 
its  corps  of  instructors  and  students,  its  work  in  general  is  closely 
associated  with  the  University  proper,  so  that  agricultural  stu- 
dents enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  a  great  university  system 
affords.  These  advantages  include  instruction,  advice  from  the 
professors  in  other  colleges,  use  of  the  general  libraries  and 
scientific  laboratories,  and  membership  in  the  various  class  and 
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society  organizations.  This  is  most  desirable,  since  classroom 
training  is  but  a  part  of  a  man's  education. 

The  grounds  of  the  Agricultural  College  proper  are  situated 
about  a  half-mile  from  the  present  center  of  the  University. 
The  new  agricultural  hall  was  dedicated  on  January  18th,  1909, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  It  occupies  a  most  commanding 
location  on  Compton  Hill,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  greater 
campus.  The  building  is  2  64  feet  long  by  72  feet  wide,  three 
stories  in  height,  beautifully  proportioned,  and  is,  architectur- 
ally, a  very  pleasing  and  imposing  structure.  It  is  constructed 
of  cream  colored  pressed  brick,  Bedford  limestone  being  used 
for  the  foundation,  with  terra  cotta  trimmings  in  designs  sym- 
bolical of  the  purpose  to  which  the  building  is  devoted.  The 
roof  projects  so  as  to  form  wide  eaves  and  is  covered  with  red 
tile.  The  building  contains  60,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
is  designed  especially  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  con- 
duct of  research  work,  the  two  ends  to  which  it  was  dedicated. 
It  contains  sixty  large  rooms,  and  few  buildings  devoted  to 
agricultural  instruction  afford  better  facilities  for  the  work. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  administration  offices,  and  for 
suites  of  rooms  containing  offices,  private  laboratories,  class 
rooms,  and  student  laboratories  for  the  departments  of  agronomy, 
animal  husbandry,  dairy  husbandry,  cotton  industry,  horticulture, 
farm  mechanics,  veterinary  medicine,  bacteriology,  entomology, 
and  agricultural  chemistry.  Besides  these  ten  suites  of  rooms, 
there  are  four  large  class  rooms,  a  library  and  reading  room,  and 
an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  four  hundred.  The  build- 
ing is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity,  and  will  have 
the  necessary  refrigerating  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  products,  and  the  investigation  of  plant  and  animal  dis- 
eases. 

When  properly  equipped  it  will  provide  suitable  quarters  for 
the  students  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  those  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  its  work,  the  lack  of  which  in  the  past 
has  been  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  failure  of  agri- 
cultural education  to  make  greater  progress. 

THE   LIBRARY. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  formation  of  an  agri- 
cultural library.  A  large  number  of  herd,  flock,  and  stud  books 
of  the  leading  breeders  associations  have  been  secured.  Special 
sets  of  reference  books  for  the  use  of  students  have  been  pur- 
chased, and  works  of  general  interest  on  agriculture,  animal  hus- 
bandry,   horticulture,    cotton    industry,    and    farm   mechanics   are 
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being  added  as  rapidly  as  finances  will  permit.  Already  there 
are  between  1,500  and  2,000  books  and  pamphlets  available, 
while  the  leading  agricultural  papers  and  the  best  scientific 
journals  are  received  as  exchanges,  and  enable  the  student  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  agricultural  thought  and 
investigation  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  importance  of  the 
library  and  its  value  as  an  adjunct  in  the  training  of  the  student 
is  fully  appreciated,  and  it  is  kept  open  on  this  account  as  much 
of  the  time  as  possible,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  use  it 
freely. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  success  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  will 
depend  largely  on  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  the  training 
provided  in  the  various  laboratories.  Much  care  has  therefore 
been  taken  in  the  provision  of  ample  laboratory  facilities,  and 
the  endeavor  has  been  made  to  equip  the  laboratories  with  the 
latest  and  best  scientific  apparatus.  Below  will  be  found  a  brief 
description  of  those  laboratories  which  have  been  furnished  and 
are  ready  for  use  at  the  present  time.  It  is  hoped  that  the  re- 
maining laboratories  can  be  equipped  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  so  that  students  attending  the  College  next  fall  may 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  special  training  which  they  are  designed 
to  provide. 

AGRONOMY  LABORATORIES. 

Two  laboratories,  occupying  the  east  end  of  the  main  floor, 
are  used  by  the  department  of  agronomy.  One  of  these  is  fur- 
nished with  center  and  wall  desks  and  laboratory  tables  for  soil 
work.  A  complete  equipment  of  soil  tubes,  shakers,  centrifuges, 
water  baths,  and  ovens  has  been  provided  so  that  each  student 
may  work  out  the  problems  assigned  him  independently.  The 
apparatus  is  used  in  a  series  of  experiments  designed  to  give  the 
student  an  insight  into  the  physical  and  mechanical  condition 
of  the  various  types  of  soils  occurring  in  the  State. 

The  other  laboratory  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  farm  crops, 
including  seed  testing,  cereal  judging,  grasses  and  forage  crops. 
It  is  provided  with  wall  cases  for  specimens,  and  laboratory 
tables  for  the  use  of  the  students.  Various  kinds  of  seed  racks 
and  seed  testing  apparatus  constitute  a  part  of  the  equipment. 
A  sufficient  supply  of  sieves,  magnifiers,  and  microscopes  are 
available  for  the  prosecution  of  the  various  lines  of  work,  and 
ample  facilities  are  given  all  students  who  wish  to  specialize. 
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ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  LABORATORIES. 

In  the  College  building  about  seven  thousand  feet  of  floor 
space  has  been  set  aside  for  laboratories  to  be  used  in  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  instruction  in  dairying.  Sufficient  funds  have 
not  been  available  to  equip  this  department  fully  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  though  enough  apparatus  has  been  secured  to  get  the 
work  well  under  way.  In  the  butter  making  laboratory  there  are 
various  makes  of  separators,  both  hand  and  power,  which  not 
only  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  how  to  set  up  and  operate 
centrifugal  separators,  but  enable  him  to  determine  from  actual 
tests  the  make,  type,  and  capacity  of  machines  that  will  best  meet 
his  individual  needs,  both  for  factory  and  farm  dairies.  So  far 
this  laboratory  has  been  equipped  more  in  the  nature  of  a  farm 
dairy  than  as  a  centralized  creamery,  and  the  churns  and  butter 
workers  are  of  small  capacity.  Factory  machines  will  be  installed 
later. 

The  milk  testing  laboratory  is  a  well  lighted,  spacious  room, 
in  which  there  are  several  models  of  Babcock  testers,  both  hand 
and  power  design.  The  importance  of  a  rapid  and  accurate 
means  of  determining  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  skim  milk, 
whole  milk,  and  cream  has  become  duly  recognized,  and  no  one, 
either  producer  of  milk,  or  manufacturer  of  butter  and  cheese, 
can  successfully  conduct  his  business  without  being  familiar 
with  this  test.  Various  tests  for  determining  the  lactic  acid 
content  of  milk  are  available,  and  the  students  are  made  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  this  important  phase  of  successful  dairying. 
In  addition  to  the  above  tests,  facilities  are  provided  for  instruc- 
tion in  determining  the  solids  not  fat,  as  well  as  making  curd 
tests. 

In  the  cheese  making  laboratory  instruction  will  be  given  in 
making,  storing,  and  selling  the  different  American  and  Swiss 
cheeses.     This  laboratory  will  be  ready  for  use  next  year. 

In  recent  years,  under  prevailing  market  conditions,  the  ne- 
cessity for  sanitary,  wholesome  dairy  products  that  will  stand 
long  storage  and  transportation  by  rail  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  pasteurization  of  milk  and  cream  has  become 
one  of  the  important  branches  of  the  dairy  industry.  For  this 
reason  a  separate  pasteurizing  laboratory  has  been  provided 
in  the  dairy  department. 

In  the  production  of  palatable,  sanitary  dairy  products  which 
will  command  the  highest  prices  on  the  open  market,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  producer  have  some  means  of  controlling  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  during  different  stages  while  it  is  be- 
ing prepared  for  the  consumer,  or  in  the  ripening,  storing,  and 
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holding  of  the  different  dairy  products.  Ample  refrigerators 
have  been  provided  for  conducting  experimental  work  along  these 
lines.  ' 

Herd,  flock,  and  stud  books  of  most  of  the  leading  breeders' 
associations  have  been  secured,  so  that  the  students  are  famil- 
iarized with  the  different  methods  and  forms  of  tabulating  and 
keeping  pedigrees.  These  books  are  used  as  a  supplement  to  the 
work  in  animal  breeding,  in  familiarizing  students  with  the  com-  . 
binations  of  blood  lines  that  have  gone  to  produce  the  highest 
type  of  animal. 

On  the  College  farm  several  breeds  of  live  stock  are  main- 
tained. Accurate  records  of  their  feed  and  production  are  kept, 
and  the  various  experiments  in  breeding  and  feeding  supple- 
ment and  verify  the  work  given  in  the  laboratory  and  class 
room. 

HORTICULTURAL  LABORATORIES. 

There  are  three  laboratories  in  this  department.  A  student 
laboratory  and  a  private  laboratory  are  in  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege building,  and  the  third,  a  spraying  laboratory,  is  in  process 
of  construction  on  the  horticultural  grounds,  which  are  located 
about  two  hundred  yards  southeast  of  the  building.  The  stu- 
dents' laboratories  will  accommodate  about  thirty  men,  and  are 
rapidly  being  fitted  up  with  the  necessary  apparatus.  The  pri- 
vate laboratory,  containing  a  culture  room,  fume  hoods,  and 
other  essential  fixtures,  is  reserved  for  research  work  pertaining 
directly  to  horticulture.  In  the  office  of  the  department,  which 
connects  the  student  and  private  laboratory,  is  a  vault  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  records  and  other  valuable  papers.  Besides  the 
above,  there  is  now  being  built  a  barn  and  tool-shed,  which  will 
afford  ample  room  for  the  storage  of  all  implements  necessary  on 
a  fruit  farm. 

COTTON  INDUSTRY  LABORATORY. 

A  systematic  study  of  cotton  fibre  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fibre  and  the  increase  in  yield,  depends  upon  labora- 
tory facilities,  and  as  the  courses  offered  in  the  department  of 
Cotton  Industry  will  be  largely  laboratory  courses,  provision  was 
made  for  every  known  facility  for  conducting  the  work.  Possibly 
it  will  be  some  time  before  all  apparatus  incident  to  the  work  can 
be  purchased,  but  the  laboratory  is  fitted  with  strictly  up-to-date 
equipment,  and  is  in  perfect  working  order.  Ample  facilities  are 
offered  for  a  study  of  the  modern  methods  of  bleaching  and 
mercerization,   and    for   experiments   in   dyeing  the   cotton   fibre; 
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for  combing  and  mounting  the  different  varieties  of  cotton  in  a 
comparative  study  of  individual  merit;  for  an  investigation  of 
the  basis  on  which  classification  and  grades  of  lint  cotton  depend; 
and  for  ascertaining  the  breaking  strength  of  the  individual 
fibres  of  all  varieties  and  grades.  For  a  study  of  the  nature  of 
cotton  fibre  the  best  and  latest  model  student  microscopes  are 
used. 

In  connection  with  this  department  there  is  also  a  research 
laboratory  to  which  graduate  and  special  students  have  access. 
This  laboratory  was  designed  to  work  out  problems  of  a  more 
general  nature  as  they  arise  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
cotton  breeding,  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  loss  in  connection 
with  milling  cotton,  and  the  like.  Located  as  it  is,  in  the  centre 
of  the  cotton  belt,  it  is  believed  that  this  laboratory  will  prove 
ideal  for  working  out  all  problems  connected  with  the  South's 
greatest  industry. 

FARM  MECHANICS  LABORATORY. 

The  farm  mechanics  laboratory  is  located  in  the  basement 
at  the  east  end  of  the  College  building.  It  is  equipped  with 
twelve  wood  working  benches,  two  Barrus  lathes,  one  a  wood 
turning  lathe  and  the  other  a  combination  wood  and  iron  turning 
lathe,  four  Buffalo  Forge  Co.'s  latest  improved  forges,  complete, 
with  coal  and  water  boxes,  and  all  necessary  forge  tools.  There 
is  also  a  full  equipment  of  agricultural  machinery. 

Each  wood  working  bench  is  fully  equipped  with  chisels,  mal- 
let, hammer,  saws,  and  all  other  tools  necessary  to  give  the 
student  a  full  knowledge  of  their  care  and  use. 

In  addition  to  the  lathes  in  the  wood  working  department, 
there  is  a  20-inch  band  saw  and  a  combination  rip  and  cut-off 
saw  table. 

The  lathes  are  the  best  that  can  be  had  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended.  A  thorough  course  in  wood  turning 
will  be  g»ren. 

The  forge  work  will  consist  of  welding  and  tempering,  and 
the  course  will  be  extended  as  far  as  possible. 

The  agricultural  machinery  will  be  fully  studied,  and  the 
classes  are  required  to  take  apart  and  assemble  the  different 
pieces  that  go  to  make  up  the  machine  or  implement. 

With  the  two  Bostrom  &  Brady  levelling  sets  in  the  labora- 
tory the  students  are  required  to  make  surveys  of  different  plats 
of  ground  for  the  determination  of  the  best  methods  of  tile 
drainage;    also   to    run   terraces,    lines   of   levels    along    proposed 
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roadways,  and  to  plot  the  profiles  and  figure  the  proper  grades 
with  regard  to  the  cuts  and  fills. 

The  laboratory  has  a  full  line  of  plumbing  material,  and  the 
classes  will  be  required  to  assemble  and  calk  up  a  "lay  out." 

THE  COLLEGE  FARM. 

Contiguous  to  the  building  and  extending  in  the  rear  for  more 
than  a  mile  lies  the  College  farm,  consisting  of  830  acres.  This 
land  is  varied  in  character;  some  of  it  is  rough  and  broken,  while 
other  sections  are  fairly  level;  portions  are  well  wooded,  and  a 
diversity  of  soils  are  met  with.  This  is  not  objectionable  from 
one  point  of  view,  as  it  will  enable  tests  to  be  made  which  will 
be  applicable  to  the  types  of  soil  found  in  many  sections  of  the 
State. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  large  part  of  the  land  has  been 
rented  and  handled  in  a  very  careless  manner.  No  crop  rotation 
has  been  followed,  and  very  little  live  stock  has  been  kept  on 
the  farm.  As  a  result,  the  land  is  badly  eroded  in  many  places, 
and  in  poor  physical  condition.  -Winter  and  summer  legumes 
are  now  being  grown  for  the  purpose  of  adding  nitrogen  and 
humus  to  the  soil.  Attention  is  being  given  to  the  construction 
of  terraces  and  drains,  and  much  loose  stone  and  trash  has  al- 
ready been  removed  from  the  land.  While  these  operations  are 
costly,  they  form  an  excellent  object  lesson  for  students  in  the 
reclaiming  of  exhausted  soils,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  farm  will  be  put  on  a  highly  satisfactory  basis  from 
both  a  physical  and  a  financial  standpoint. 

The  farm  has  been  accurately  surveyed  and  mapped;  first, 
with  the  idea  of  beautifying  it  as  fast  as  funds  become  available 
by  laying  out  the  necessary  roads  and  walks  and  locating  such 
additional  buildings  as  will  be  required  from  time  to  time  with 
due  regard  to  desirable  landscape  effects;  and  second,  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  so  that  all  the  soil  types  found 
might  be  defined  and  their  physical  characters  ascertained.  Thus 
when  experiments  are  undertaken  combining  a  physical  and 
chemical  study  of  the  soils,  results  of  accuracy  and  value  may  be 
expected. 

THE  COLLEGE  BARNS. 

The  funds  available  for  the  erection  of  barns  were  so  limited 
that  these  structures  have  been  made  very  plain,  though  sub- 
stantial. As  the  cost  of  these  buildings  is  low,  they  can  be  copied 
advantageously  by  any  farmer,  a  consideration  of  much  practical 
importance.     The  dairy  barn  is  40x70   feet,  and   contains  stalls 
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for  thirty  cows  and  seven  horses,  besides  two  box  stalls.  There 
is  also  an  office,  a  milk  room  and  a  boiler  house.  A  130-ton  silo  is 
connectd  with  the  barn  by  a  feed  mixing  and  weighing  room,  and 
there  is  ample  space  for  the  storage  of  rough  feed.  A  bull  house, 
the  necessary  paddocks  for  young  stock,  a  blacksmith  shop, 
machine  shed,  and  individual  hog  houses  have  also  been  erected 
near  the  dairy  barn. 

The  department  of  field  demonstration  has  a  barn  40x70 
feet,  which  contains  stalls,  an  implement  shed,  an  office,  and  a 
store  room  for  feed,  fertilizers  and  selected  grains.  The  upper 
floor  is  devoted  to  the  storage  of  the  special  crops  grown  on  the 
plats,  of  which  careful  records  must  be  kept  to  furnish  reliable 
data  for  the  student  and  the  farmer  alike. 

On  the  horticultural  grounds  there  is  under  construction  one 
main  barn  for  housing  the  work  stock  and  feedstuffs,  an  imple- 
ment shed,  and  a  fertilizer  mixing  and  spray  house,  which  also 
constitutes  a  laboratory  for  students. 

Barns  for  feeding  beef  cattle  and  for  horse  breeding  and 
other  purposes  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  funds  will  permit. 

THE  COLLEGE  HERDS. 

The  establishment  of  herds  and  flocks  is  a  rather  expensive 
undertaking,  and  the  limited  funds  available  made  it  necessary 
for  the  College  to  exercise  care  and  discretion  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  feature  of  its  work.  Substantial  progress  is  being 
made,  however.  Six  pure-bred  Jersey  cows  and  one  bull  have 
been  purchased,  and  in  addition  there  are  forty  grade  Jerseys 
in  the  herd.  The  Holstein  herd  consists  of  five  females,  one  bull, 
and  one  grade  heifer.  The  dairy  herd  is  thus  being  brought  up 
to  an  efficient  status  very  rapidly. 

A  herd  of  pure-bred  Tarn  worths  (representatives  of  the  ex- 
treme bacon  type  of  hog),  and  Berkshires  are  maintained  on  the 
farm.  Experiments  in  cross-breeding  are  now  under  way, 
as  well  as  feeding  trials  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  various 
grazing  crops  for  producing  pork  cheaply. 

A  total  of  fifteen  head  of  work  animals  are  owned  by  the 
College  farm.  These  mules  are  of  superior  excellence,  and  rep- 
resent different  types,  including  medium  heavy  plantation  mules, 
sugar  mules,  and  heavy  draft  mules.  The  department  of  animal 
husbandry  is  thus  on  a  substantial  foundation,  and  the  securing 
of  representative  breeds  of  stock  by  the  College  means  that  the 
students  are  receiving  the  best  possible  training  in  the  handling 
and  management  of  live  stock,  and  in  stock  judging.  The  stu- 
dents are  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  live  stock  kept 
on  the  farm,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  College  authorities 
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are  particularly  anxious  to  develop  a  horse  breeding  establish- 
ment and  a  herd  of  beef  animals,  which  will  include  types  of 
two  or  three  leading  breeds  adapted  to  Georgia.  All  the  breeding 
and  feeding  work  has  been  done  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  as 
the  revenue  from  the  dairy  herd  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  this 
department  can  be  expanded  with  but  little  additional  expense. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION  FIELD. 

A  field  of  twenty  acres  has  been  set  aside  for  experimental 
work.  This  area  of  land  has  been  subdivided  into  more  than 
1,000  plats,  ranging  in  size  from  1-50  to  1-10  of  an  acre. 
Through  the  medium  of  this  experimental  field  Nature  is  con- 
stantly being  asked  questions,  and  new  facts  of  interest  are  being 
brought  to  light  by  actual  field  tests;  the  value  of  principles  and 
theories  developed  through  laboratory  research  is  determined, 
and  thus  the  education  of  the  student  is  made  more  perfect  and 
complete,  since  he  not  only  receives  instruction  in  theory  in  the 
class  room,  but  has  the  underlying  scientific  principles  fully  dem- 
onstrated to  him  in  the  laboratory,  and  sees  the  actual  results 
which  follow  the  application  of  these  principles  in  farm  practice. 

Much  attention  will  be  given  in  the  demonstration  field  to 
the  development  of  strains  of  cotton,  corn,  and  other  farm  crops 
of  better  quality  than  those  ordinarily  grown.  The  relation  of 
fertilizers  to  crop  production,  the  influence  of  various  methods 
of  cultivation,  the  value  of  crop  rotations,  and  the  merits  of  new 
and  interesting  varieties  of  farm  crops  will  be  fully  tested,  and 
not  only  will  they  be  made  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  student 
body,  but  the  results  will  be  prepared  in  pamphlet  form  and  dis- 
tributed free  of  cost  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  This  feature  of 
the  work  will  thus  be  made  to  serve  several  useful  and  important 
economic  purposes,  as  well  as  to  provide  that  definite  character  of 
training  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  services  to  the  agricultural 
students. 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Cotton  Industry,  there 
will  be  special  plats  set  aside  for  conducting  experiments  in  cot- 
ton breeding,  both  by  selection  and  hybridization,  and  students 
will  be  given  opportunity  to  see  the  results  of  their  own  experi- 
ments. There  will  also  be  arranged  a  variety  test  of  all  the  lead- 
ing varieties  of  cotton,  and  during  the  growing  and  harvesting 
seasons  students  will  be  required  to  write  full  descriptions  of 
varieties,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  distinguish  one 
variety  from  another,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  the  habit  of 
studying  the  cotton  plant. 
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ORCHARDS  AND  GARDENS. 

About  thirty-five  acres  of  the  College  farm  have  been  set 
aside  for  horticultural  purposes.  The  land  is  rolling,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  acres  of  sand,  which  will  serve  well 
for  truck  crops,  the  soil  is  red  clay.  The  field  has  been  plotted 
and  a  beginning  made  upon  the  variety  orchard,  in  which  all  the 
varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  other  fruits  rec- 
ommended for  this  section  will  be  well  represented,  so  that  a  com- 
parative study  of  their  qualities  can  be  easily  made.  As  rapidly 
as  funds  will  permit,  a  truck  garden  will  be  brought  into  shape, 
experimental  plats  laid  out,  a  commercial  orchard  planted,  and 
a  plantation  of  small  fruits  started.  For  the  benefit  of  the  fruit 
growers  at"  large  the  horticultural  grounds  will  serve  as  a  testing 
field  for  all  new  varieties  and  also  as  a  laboratory  in  which  to 
experiment  upon  and  demonstrate  to  the  students  all  practices  of 
orchard  and  garden  management. 

THE  COLLEGE  FOREST. 

About  150  acres  of  the  College  farm  are  under  woods.  There 
are  also  several  acres,  cleared  by  the  former  owners,  that  are 
not  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  field  crops.  The  wooded 
portions  are  being  brought  under  systematic  forest  management, 
and  the  non-agricultural  cleared  lands  are  being  reforested.  An 
excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  study  of  forestry  as 
applied  to  farm  holdings. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  CLUB. 

The  students  of  the  College  have  an  organization  of  their  own, 
known  as  the  Agricultural  Club,  which  meets  every  two  weeks  for 
the  discussion  of  various  agricultural  topics.  The  purpose  of  the 
society  is  to  obtain  drill  in  parliamentary  practice  and  in  decla- 
mation and  debate,  as  well  as  to  discuss  the  scientific  and  practical 
phases  of  many  important  agricultural  problems.  The  club  pub- 
lishes a  Quarterly,  which  is  not  only  distributed  quite  widely 
among  the  student  body,  but  is  circulated  over  the  State.  This 
publication  forms  a  desirable  medium  of  communication  between 
the  students  and  the  farmers,  and  furnishes  useful  literary  train- 
ing to  the  students  as  well. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  remarkably  low  cost  for  which  a 
man  may  take  a  full  collegiate  year  in  the  college.  By  rooming 
in  the  dormitories  a  young  man  can  live  at  the  University  almost 
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as  cheaply  as  at  home.  This  should  encourage  a  large  number 
of  young  men  to  avail  themselves  of  the  special  advantages  which 
the  four  years'  course  or  the  one  year  course  will  confer  upon 
them. 

These  expenses  are  as  follows: 

Room  rent  in  college  dormitories  $2.00  per  month.  This  in- 
cludes electric  lights,  heavy  furniture,  and  care  of  room.  The 
students  provide  fuel,  mattress,  bed  furnishings,  and  toilet  arti- 
cles. Board  in  Denmark  Dining  Hall  costs  $9.00  a  month  on  the 
cooperative  plan.  Room-  rent  and  board  are  paid  monthly. 
Furnished  rooms  in  private  families  may  be  secured  for  from 
$2.50  to  $5.00  a  month  for  each  occupant. 

Laundry  will  cost  about  $1.25  a  month  and  books  about 
$10.00  a  year.  All  students  are  required  to  join  one  of  the  Liter- 
ary societies,  the  initiation  fee  being  $2.00. 

Uniform  for  the  military  department  will  cost  about  $16.00. 
This  will  last  two  or  three  years. 

In  short,  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  for  the  college 
year  of  nine  months  need  not  exceed  $150.00. 

Expenses  for  short  term  students  are  in  proportion  to  those 
for  long  course  students.  The  cost  of  attending  the  Cotton 
School  will  vary  from  $15.00  to  $25.00,  due  chiefly  to  the  varia- 
tion in  railroad  fare. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  through  its  exten- 
sion departmnt  publishes  circulars  of  information  on  pertinent 
topics  from  time  to  time.  These  circulars  are  distributed  free 
of  cost  to  farmers  residing  in  the  State.  A  series  of  educational 
bulletins  is  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  at  least  four  will 
be  distributed  during  the  year.  These  will  summarize  in  a  prac- 
tical manner  the  results  of  investigations,  for  example,  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  and  will  prove  especially  valuable  for  refer- 
ence to  all  progressive  farmers.  It  is  expected  that  this 
series  will  be  developed  from  year  to  year  until  eventually 
a  first-class  reading  course  and  farmer's  library  will  be  the  result. 
Press  bulletins  are  also  sent  out  each  month  to  all  the  papers  of 
the  State.  Thus  the  College  is  taking  an  active  part  in  endeavor- 
ing to  disseminate  the  vast  fund  of  useful  information  which 
has  accumulated  as  a  result  of  the  researches  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  within  the  last  few  years. 
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PRIZES  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  various  friends  of  agricultural 
education  the  following  scholarships  and  prizes  have  been  offered 
to  students.  The  cooperation  of  the  good  friends  who  have 
made  it  possible  to  offer  these  prizes  is  heartily  appreciated. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 
Awarded  at  Commencement,  1909. 

Junior  Scholarship,  $50.00  in  gold,  given  by  the  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  to  the  student  showing 
the  greatest  proficiency  in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the 
College  year,  1908-1909. 

Sophomore  Scholarship,  $40.00  in  gold,  given  by  the  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  College  year,  1908- 
1909. 

Freshman  Scholarship,  $25.00  in  gold,  given  by  the  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  College  year,  1908- 
1909. 

One  year  agricultural  course,  $25.00  in  gold,  given  by  the 
Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  to  the  student  showing  the  great- 
est proficiency  in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  College  year, 
1908-1909. 

$25.00  in  gold  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  student 
writing  the  best  essay  on  "The  Progress  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States." 

$50.00  in  gold,  given  by  the  Empire  State  Chemical  Co., 
Athens,  Ga.,  to  be  divided  into  three  prizes  of  $25.00,  $15.00  and 
$10.00  respectively,  for  the  best  essays  on  "The  Use,  Benefits, 
and  Application  of  Fertilizers." 

$10.00  in  gold,  given  by  the  German  Kali  Works,  New  York, 
to  the  student  writing  the  best  essay  on  "Potash  and  Other  Plant 
Foods." 

$10.00  in  gold,  given  by  the  DeLaval  Separator  Co.,  New 
York,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the 
handling  of  cream  separators. 

$10.00  in  gold,  given  by  T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons.  Richmond,  Va., 
to  the  student  in  the  one-year  agricultural  course  writing  the 
best  essay  on  "Farm  Crops." 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Four-years'  Degree  Course.  The  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  four-years'  course  are  similar  to  those  for  all  other  students 
entering  the  University. 

A  brief  summary  of  these  requirements  is  here  given: 

A  study  of  English  Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish Classics,  as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Tennyson,  3  units. 

A  study  of  Arithmetic,  High  School  Algebra  and  Plane  Geom- 
etry, 2  y2   units. 

A  study  of  two  of  the  following  history  groups:  Ancient 
History,  English  History,  American  History  and  Civics,  Modern 
History,  2  units. 

A  study  of  a  foreign  language,  either  Latin,  German,  French, 
Spanish  or  Greek,  2  or  more  units. 

And  iy2  units  (of  which  three  may  be  for  agriculture),  from 
the  following:  Elementary  Physics,  Physical  Geography,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Drawing,  Agriculture,  Physiology,  Zoology,  History 
and  a  foreign  language. 

This  makes  a  total  of  fourteen  units  for  full  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class.  No  student  will  be  admitted  with  less  than  10 
of  these  units,  the  other  4  units  being  made  up  later  in  the 
course  by  outside  study  or  extra  studies. 

For  full  outline  of  entrance  studies  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  General  Catalogue  of  the  University,  or  to  the  Principal  of 
his  school. 

Students  from  Accredited  Schools  will  be  admitted  on  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  principal  covering  the  work  done.  On  work  not 
thus  certified  students  must  stand  examinations  to  determine 
their  qualification  to  carry  forward  college  work. 

Special  One-year  Course. — Students  16  years  of  age  and  over 
are  admitted  to  this  course  without  examination,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  executive  officers  of  the  college.  They  must,  of  course, 
have  a  good  common  school  education  in  order  to  benefit  by  the 
instruction  provided,  and  must  be  diligent  and  faithful  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies.  These  are  not  candidates  for  de- 
grees. 

Three-Months'  Course. — The  three  months'  course  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  one-year  course,  and  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
farmers  and  farmers'  boys  16  years  of  age  and  over  to  attend  the 
college  for  a  period  of  three  months  in  the  winter  season  when 
work  is  not  pressing,  and  obtain  a  large  amount  of  practical 
training  based  on  correct  scientific  principles  at  a  minimum  cost. 
No  entrance  examinations  are  required  for  this  course. 
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Farmers'  Short  Courses,  Cotton  School,  etc. — These  courses 
are  open  to  any  person  over  16  years  of  age  in  the  State,  but 
are  designed  mainly  for  farmers  of  mature  years  who  cannot 
spend  more  than  ten  days  away  from  home  during  the  winter 
season.  The  cost  of  these  courses  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
they  are  intensely  practical  in  character. 

CONFERENCE  FOR  FARMERS  AND  FARMERS'  WIVES. 

An  annual  conference  is  held  during  the  month  of  January 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  farmers  and  their  wives  more 
intimately  into  touch  with  the  work  of  the  College.  The  confer- 
ence lasts  for  a  week,  and  during  that  time  a  great  variety  of 
topics  are  discussed.  The  Farmers'  Conference  is  a  modified 
school,  with  its  work  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  busy  farmer 
and  his  wife  a  pleasant  holiday  outing,  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  them  to  acquire  information  which  will  be  of  service  to 
them  throughout  the  year. 

THE   ROAD   SCHOOL. 

The  Road  School  is  designed  to  acquaint  those  charged  with 
the  construction  of  public  highways  under  the  new  convict  law 
with  the  principles  underlying  the  construction  of  good  roads. 
It  lasts  for  one  week  and  any  citizen  in  the  State  interested  in 
this  subject  will  be  permitted  to  enter  on  the  payment  of  the 
registration  fee  of  one  dollar.  The  course  offered  will  be  espe- 
cially helpful  to  road  overseers  and  county  commissioners. 

SELF   HELP. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  encourage  students  to 
work  as  much  of  their  time  as  possible  for  both  economic  and 
practical  reasons.  In  this  way  the  cost  to  the  student  may  be 
reduced  considerably,  and  his  knowledge  of  how  to  apply  scien- 
tific principles  in  farm  practice  may  be  materially  broadened.  It 
it  both  important  and  necessary  that  labor  with  the  hands  should 
be  recognized  as  honorable  and  essential  to  the  welfare  of  an 
agricultural  people. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  securing  help  from  the  Charles  McDonald  Brown 
Scholarship  Fund  as  those  in  other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  Athens.  The  interest  on  this  fund  is  lent  to  worthy 
young  men  on  condition  that  they  obligate  themselves  to  return 
it  with  four  per  cent,  interest.  Applications  for  scholarships 
should  be  made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University.      A  special 
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circular  of  information  concerning  the  fund  and  blank  forms 
of  application  will  be  supplied  on  request.  This  fund  makes  it 
possible  for  many  young  men  of  limited  means  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  which  the  College  offers  for  securing  an 
education. 

OBJECTS   OF  THE   COLLEGE. 

The  purpose  and  plan  of  the  Agricultural  College  is,  first, 
to  train  agricultural  students  in  the  sciences  pertaining  to  correct 
farm  practice  in  order  that  they  may  receive  a  thorough  and 
liberal  education;  second,  so  to  arrange  the  course  of  instruction 
that  men  of  limited  means,  opportunity,  and  education  may  re- 
ceive the  greatest  practical  benefit  by  attending  courses  of  vary- 
ing length  provided  for  in  the  College;  third,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  knowledge  among  the 
farmers  of  the  State  by  means  of  extension  teaching,  farmers' 
institutes,  and  bulletins  and  publications  of  a  popular  and  prac- 
tical nature. 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  four-years'  course  provides  for  a  liberal  and  thorough 
training  along  scientific  lines  in  agronomy,  soil  fertility,  animal 
husbandry,  dairy  husbandry,  horticulture,  farm  mechanics  and 
cotton  industry.  General  training  in  chemistry,  physics,  botany, 
biology,  English  and  mathematics  is  also  provided.  Since  the 
field  agricultural  training  is  so  broad  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  a  student  to  pursue  all  the  courses  offered  in  four  years,  cer- 
tain fundamental  studies  are  prescribed,  and  the  largest  liberty 
of  selection  commensurate  with  the  best  interests  of  the  student 
permitted.  In  this  way  the  student  is  enabled  to  select  a  course 
which  is  more  in  keeping  with  his  taste,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  can  obtain  sufficient  special  training  to  fit  him  better  for  the 
special  line  of  work  he  desires  to  pursue  upon  graduation. 

The  one-year  course  is  provided  for  men  who  have  only  a 
limited  amount  of  time  and  money  at  their  disposal,  and  who 
in  many  instances  have  not  the  fundamental  training  which 
would  enable  them  to  pursue  a  four-years'  course  of  study  ad- 
vantageously. Men  of  this  class,  however,  who  desire  to  farm 
can  improve  their  knowledge  and  ability  to  manage  farm  prob- 
lems intelligently  by  pursuing  this  course  at  a  moderate  cost. 
Naturally,  the  training  provided  for  in  this  course  is  of  a  more 
restricted  and  practical  nature,  as  its  character  and  intention 
make  necessary. 

The  three-months'  course  and  the  ten-day  courses  and  con- 
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ferences  are  provided  for  those  actually  engaged  in  farming  or 
interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  it  who  desire  to  obtain  the 
largest  amount  of  practical  knowledge  which  they  can  apply 
immediately  and  with  profit,  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  These  courses 
confer  vast  benefits  upon  all  who  pursue  them,  and  are  to  be 
commended  particularly  to  men  varying  in  age  from  25  to  60 
years  who  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  agricultural  training 
in  the  past,  and  are  therefore  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  look  for 
information  and  very  often  how  to  apply  it  successfully  even 
after  they  have  acquired  it. 

SPECIAL    COURSE    IN    COTTON    INDUSTRY. 

The  Department  of  Cotton  Industry  is  a  newly  organized  de- 
partment in  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  is  designed  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  a  cotton  growing  community.  Stu- 
dents, threfore,  who  are  desirous  of  specializing  in  the  work 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  electing  all  the  courses  of  instruct- 
ion offered  by  the  department,  provided  they  select  from  allied 
subjects  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to  meet  the  University  re- 
quirements. 

DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Agriculture  is  conferred  upon  all 
students  who  successfully  complete  the  four-years'  course.  An 
outline  of  the  long  course  in  agriculture  follows,  giving  in  detail 
such  information  as  students  who  desire  to  pursue  it  will  find 
most  helpful.  Those  desiring  special  information  relative  to 
any  phases  of  the  work  prescribed  below  are  invited  to  write 
to  the  College  authorities  for  it. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Freshman.  Sophomore. 

Agronomy,   1 2   hrs.      Animal   Husbandry,   2,   3, 

Animal  Husbandry,  1 ....  1     "  4   and  5 5  hrs. 

Farm  Mechanics,   1,    2,    3  Botany,    1 3 


and   4 3 

Horticulture,  1,  2  and  3,  3 

English,    2 3 

Chemistry,    1 3 

Mathematics,    1 3 

Military    Science 1 


Chemistry,     4 3 

History,  2  or  4 3 

English,    3 3 

Mathematics,  2  and  3.  .  .3 
Zoology,     1 2 


19  hrs. 


22  hrs. 
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Junior. 

Required. 
German,  4  or  French,  1 .  .  3  hrs. 

Physics,    1 3     " 

Agronomy,  5  and  6 4     " 


10  hrs. 


Elective  from 
Groups  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  10  hrs. 

20  hrs. 

1.  General   Elective. 

Botany,   2 4  hrs. 

Engineering,   1 3  " 

Farm  Mechanics,  6 1  " 

Agronomy,  3  and  4 2  " 

10  hrs. 

2.  Agronomy  Elective. 

Botany,   2 4   hrs. 

Agronomy,  3  and  4 2     " 

Agri.  Engineering,  5  ....  1     " 
Cotton  Industry,  4  and  5,  3     " 

10  hrs. 

3.  Animal  Husbandry  Elective. 

Zoology,    2 4  hrs. 

Animal  Husbandry,  6, 

7  and  8 *2  " 

Agronomy,  3  and  4 2  " 

Agr.  Engineering,  5 1  " 

9  hrs. 

4.  Horticulture  Elective. 

Botany,   2 4   hrs. 

Horticulture,  4,  5,  6, 

7   and   8 6     " 


Senior. 

Required. 
German,  5  or  French,  5  .  .  3  hrs. 

Economics,   14,  15 3      " 

Cotton  Industry,   6 l1/^" 

or 
Farm  Mechanics,  7  and 

8    iy2" 

Geology    l1/^" 

or 
Forestry    1  y2  " 

9  hrs. 
Elective  from 
Groups  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  10  hrs. 

19  hrs. 

1.  General   Elective. 

Zoology,  3  and  5 4  hrs. 

Animal    Husbandry,    6,    7 

and   8 2*  " 

Cotton  Industry,  4  and  5,  3     " 

9  hrs. 

2.  Agronomy  Elective. 

Botany,  * 3,  4  or  5  or  6,  4  hrs. 

Agronomy,   7 3     " 

Cotton  Industry,  7 3     " 


10  hrs. 
3.   Animal   Husbandry  Elective. 

Zoology,    3    and    5,    or    Vet- 
erinary Medicine.  ...  4  hrs. 

Animal  Husbandry,   9 

10,   11  and  12 6    " 


4. 


10  hrs. 
Horticulture  Elective. 


Botany,*  3,  4  or  5  or  6,  4  hrs. 
Horticulture,  9,  10,  11.  .  .5     " 

Farm   Mechanics,   5 1     " 

Cotton  Industry,  5 1    " 


10  hrs. 


11  1m 
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5.     Education  Elective.  5.      Education  Elective. 

Botany,  2  or  Education  Education,   1,   2,  or  3.  .  .3   hrs. 

1    and    2 4    hrs.  Animal  Husbandry,  6, 

Psychology,  1  and  2 3     "  7  and  8 2  *  " 

Agronomy,    3    and    4.  .  .  .2     "  Cotton  Industry,  4  and  5,  4     " 

Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing, 2 1     " 

10   hrs.  9  hrs. 

*Two  extra  laboratory  periods  in  third  term. 

Note. — All  laboratory  periods  count  as  one  hour  for  two,  and 
are  included  on  that  basis  in  the  total  number  of  hours  required 
in  each  year. 

In  order  to  associate  the  agricultural  students  more  intimately 
with  the  work  of  the  College  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years,  the  mathematics  formerly  given  in  the  Freshman  year  has 
been  divided  so  that  one-half  is  now  taken  in  the  Freshman  and 
one-half  in  the  Sophomore  year.  The  language  formerly  required 
in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  has  been  moved  to  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years.  By  this  arrangement,  training  in  cer- 
tain agricultural  subjects  has  been  provided  in  both  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years. 

To  permit  of  greater  specialization  on  the  part  of  students, 
a  certain  amount  of  work  is  required  in  both  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years,  and  five  groups  of  electives  have  been  arranged  for. 
By  this  means  the  student  may  pursue  a  more  or  less  general 
course  of  instruction  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  or 
specialize  in  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  or  Horticulture. 
Students  desiring  to  specialize  will  be  required  to  elect  a  major 
group  in  the  Junior  year,  and  continue  the  study  of  the  coordina- 
ted courses  in  the  Senior  year.  Thesis  work  will  be  required 
for  graduation,  and  must  be  associated  with  the  major  study 
elected  in  the  Junior  year.  The  work  done  on  the  thesis  will 
not  reduce  the  number  of  units  required  during  the  senior  year. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE.   (Forest  Engineering). 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forest  Engineering  is 
given  upon  the  completion  of  the  studies  outlined  below.  These 
studies  have  been  chosen  for  their  cultural  as  well  as  their  pro- 
fessional value. 

It  is  probable  that  the  strictly  professional  studies  will  event- 
ually   be    made    post-graduate    work,    leading    to    the    degree    of 
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Forest    Engineer    (F.    E.);    but    at    present    only    the    bachelor's 
degree  is  given. 


Freshman. 

hrs. 

Drawing,     6 3 

English,    2 3 

History,  2 3 

Latin,  1 
or 

German,     2 3 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  3 6 

18 


Junior  Camp. 

hrs. 

Forestry,    4 6 

Forestry,    5 6 

Forestry,    6 2 

Forestry,     7 2 

Forestry,    9 2 

18 


Senior   Camp. 

hrs. 

Forestry,  4 6 

Forestry,    5 6 

Forestry,    6 2 

Forestry,    7 2 

Forestry,    9 2 

18 


Sophomore. 

hrs. 

Engineering,    1 3 

Drawing,  7,  8    2 

English,     3 3 

Latin,    2 
or 

German,   3 3 

Mathematics,  4,  5,  7 4 

Physics,    5 3 

18 

Junior    (At    Athens). 

hrs. 

Chemistry,     2 3 

Selected  Parts  of  Civil  En- 
gineering,   2,    3 4 

Drawing,    9 2 

Biology,    3,    6 6 

Forestry,    4 3 

18 

Senior    (At  Athens). 

hrs. 

Geology,   1 1^ 

Economics,  11,  12 3 

Forestry,     5 3 

Forestry,     6 1 

Forestry,   7 IY2 

Forestry,   8 6 

Forestry,  9 2 

18 


AGRONOMY. 


J.  R.  FAIN,  Professor. 

P.  O.  VANATTER,  Instructor. 

1.  Cereals. — This  includes  a  history  of  the  cereals  and  the 
environment  under  which  they  have  been  developed.  The  meth- 
ods of  improvement  and  the  adaptation  to  different  environments 
will  then  be  considered.  The  different  methods  of  culture,  the 
uses  of  the  leading  cereals,  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the 
same  and  their  adaptation  to  soil  areas  of  the  State  are  con- 
sidered.    Two  hours.     Second  and  third  term.     Freshmen. 
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2.  Cereal  Judging. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  in  which  a 
study  is  made  of  the  different  types  and  varieties  of  the  various 
cereals  by  means  of  the  score  card.  Considerably  more  time 
will  be  spent  with  corn  than  with  other  cereals.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  various  market  grades  of  the  different  cereals. 
Germination  tests  are  carried  on  in  connection  with  this  work. 
One  laboratory  period.     Second  and  third  term.     Freshmen. 

3.  Farm  Management. — Methods  of  systematizing  farm  bus- 
iness are  considered  in  detail.  The  various  systems  of  farming, 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  various  crop  rotations  are  studied. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  factors  controlling  the  market  prices 
of  farm  produce  including  an  examination  into  the  various  meth- 
ods of  buying  and  selling  by  cooperation.  The  student  will  be 
required  to  read  the  following  books:  How  to  Choose  a  Farm, 
by  Hunt;  Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare,  by  Fairchild;  The  Farmers' 
Business  Hand  Book,  by  Roberts.  Two  lectures  and  one  labora- 
tory period.     First  term.     Junior. 

4.  Grasses  and  Forage  Crops. — The  different  varieties  of 
grasses  and  forage  crops  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  yield, 
composition,  and  feeding  value.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  those 
grasses  and  forage  crops  that  are  adapted  to  southern  condi- 
tions. As  silage  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  form  in  which 
forage  crops  can  be  preserved  in  this  state,  considerable  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  crops  best  adapted  for  silage,  the  best 
method  of  handling  the  crop,  and  harvesting  it.  Three  hours. 
Third  term.     Junior. 

5.  Soil  Physics. — The  several  geological  formations  will  first 
be  studied  to  determine  the  character  of  soil  derived  from  the 
weathering  of  each  type.  Laboratory  experiments  with  the  prin- 
cipal soil  types  of  the  state  will  be  made,  to  determine  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  each  specific  area.  Text:  Soils,  by  Hilgard.  In 
addition  students  will  be  expected  to  read  Huxley's  Physiography 
and  King's  Agricultural  Physics.  Two  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods.     First  half  year.     Junior. 

6.  Soil  Fertility. — A  study  will  be  made  of  deterioration  of 
the  various  soil  types  of  the  state  and  methods  of  reclaiming 
them.  The  elements  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  and  in  fertilizers 
will  be  considered.  Special  attention  will  be  given  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  course  to  commercial  fertilizers.  Students 
will  be  expected  to  read  How  Crops  Feed,  by  Johnson,  and  Chem- 
istry of  Plant  and  Animal  Life,  by  Snyder.  Three  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  period.  One-half  of  second  and  third  terms. 
Junior. 
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7.  Research  Work. — Students  specializing  in  agronomy  will 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  conducting  some  research  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Professor.  Considerable  latitude  will  be 
allowed  in  the  selection  of  the  work,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
made  to  best  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  student.  Pull  course. 
Three  hours.     Senior. 

COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

R.  J.  H.  DeLOACH,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Laboratory  Course  in  Combing  and  Mounting. — To  meet 
successfully  the  demands  of  the  cotton  markets,  growers  must 
know  the  essentials  of  a  good  variety  of  cotton,  and  this  course  is 
offered  to  enable  students  to  comb  and  mount  samples  of  each 
variety  for  comparison.  Offered  to  special  students.  One  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  periods  of  one  hour  each,  per  week.  First 
term.     Required  of  all  men  who  elect  Cotton  Industry. 

2.  Cotton  Grading. — In  this  course  will  be  given  the  essen- 
tials of  cotton  grading  together  with  a  study  of  the  "standard 
grades"  of  American  uplands,  and  Sea  Island  cottons.  Score 
cards  will  be  used  in  this  course,  and  students  marked  largely 
by  their  work  in  actual  grading.  Offered  to  special  students. 
Three  hours  per  week.  Second  Term.  No  text-book  required. 
Note  books  required. 

3.  Cotton  Industries. — General  course  in  cotton  industries  in- 
cluding the  above  courses,  together  with  a  course  in  the  market- 
ing and  handling  of  cotton  from  the  commercial  standpoint.  A 
study  of  varieties  and  variety  tests,  and  selection  for  improving 
cotton.  Offered  to  special  students  who  wish  to  take  a  short 
course  in  the  department  of  cotton  industry.  Three  hours  per 
week  during  entire  year.  Bulletins  and  other  publications  re- 
ferred to  during  course. 

4.  The  Cotton  Fiber. — A  scientific  course  in  the  structure 
of  the  cotton  fiber,  with  a  classification  of  fibers  and  their  uses. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  botanical  relations  of  cotton 
fiber,  the  effect  of  ginning  and  baling,  and  final  uses  of  the  fiber 
for  manufactured  products.  General  reference  will  be  made  to 
the  chemistry  of  the  fiber,  and  the  processes  of  dyeing.  '  Text: 
P.  H.  Bowman's  Structure  of  the  Cotton  Fiber.  Three  periods, 
first  and  second  terms.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Juniors  who  elect  cotton  industry  and  general  Senior  course. 

5.  Plant  Breeding. — A  general  course  in  the  principles  of 
plant  breeding,  with  special  references  to  technique  in  cotton 
breeding.  The  course  will  consist  partly  of  lectures  and  partly 
of  field  experiments.  Text:   Bailey's  Plant  Breeding,  supplemented 
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by    DeVries    Plant    Breeding,    and    numerous    references.      Three 
hours,  third  term.     Juniors.     Seniors  general  course. 

6.  Experiment  Station  Work. — Designed  to  give  a  review  of 
experiment  stations,  their  history  and  influence,  a  study  of  the 
agricultural  societies  in  the  United  States,  and  their  relation  to 
the  history  of  experiment  stations.  Some  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  land  grant  colleges.  Students  who  take  this  course 
will  be  required  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  seminary  work. 
Three  hours,  first  term.     Seniors. 

7.  Research. — Advanced  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  plant  breeding,  in  which  opportunity  will  be  given  for 
the  study  of  the  cytology  of  cotton,  and  the  cytological  aspects 
of  cotton  breeding.  Three  periods  per  week.  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods,  during  entire  year.  Senior  students  in 
Cotton  Industry. 

For  One  Year  Students. 

A  general  course  made  up  from  courses  1  and  2,  Cotton 
Industry. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 

ANDREW  M.  SOULE,  Professor. 
MILTON  P.  JARNAGIN,  Professor. 

1.  Principles  of  Dairying. — This  course  includes  the  theoreti- 
cal and  applied  side  of  dairy  and  creamery  practice.  A  detailed 
study  will  be  made  of  the  theory  of  milk  secretion,  formation,  and 
production;  separation  of  cream  by  the  shallow  and  deep  setting 
systems,  and  by  the  use  of  the  centrifugal  machine.  The  natural 
fermentations  occurring  in  milk,  their  benefit  and  control;  the 
manufacturing  of  butter;  the  testing  of  milk  and  its  products  for 
butter  fat  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  order.  The  use  of  the 
various  acid  tests,  and  of  the  lactometer  for  detecting  adultera- 
tions in  milk;  the  preparation  of  certified  milk,  and  the  market- 
ing of  milk  and  its  by-products  constitute  a  part  of  the  work  in 
this  course.  Two  1-hour  recitations  and  two  2-hour  laboratory 
periods  each  week.     Second  term,  Freshman  year. 

2.  Horses,  Mules  and  Beef  Cattle. — In  this  course  the  origin, 
history  and  development  of  the  various  breeds  of  horses  and  beef 
cattle  will  be  studied.  The  adaptation  of  the  various  breeds  and 
types  to  different  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  environment;  a 
comparison  of  draft  and  light  horses  will  be  made,  and  especial 
emphasis  laid  on  the  adaptation  of  the  different  types  of  horses 
and  mules  to  the  various  kinds  of  work.  Two  1-hour  recitations 
each  week.     First  term,  Sophomore  year. 
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3.  Dairy  Cattle. — In  this  course  the  origin  and  utility  of  the 
several  breeds  of  dairy  and  dual-purpose  cattle  will  be  studied. 
Their  adaptation  for  the  production  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  for 
both  milk  and  beef  making  will  be  carefully  considered.  A  com- 
parison of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  various  breeds  under 
different  conditions  of  farming  will  form  an  important  part  of 
the  instruction  provided.  Two  1-hour  recitations  each  week. 
Second  term,  Sophomore  year. 

4.  Sheep  and  Swine. — This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the 
history  and  development  of  the  various  breeds  of  lard  and  bacon 
hogs,  both  of  English  and  American  origin.  Especial  attention 
will  be  given  in  this  course  to  types  of  hogs  suited  to  grazing. 
The  history  of  the  various  breeds  of  sheep  will  be  taken  up,  and 
comparison  of  the  several  classes  made.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  laid  on  growing  and  marketing  hothouse  lambs  and  on  classify- 
ing wool.     Two  1-hour  recitations.     Third  term,  Sophomore  year. 

5.  Stock  Judging. — The  students  will  receive  training  in  the 
use  of  the  score  card  for  the  various  classes  of  live  stock,  and 
will  study  the  standards  of  excellence  as  established  by  the 
several  Breeders'  Associations.  In  addition  to  this  they  will  be 
given  practical  work  in  comparative  judging  and  show  ring  plac- 
ing of  the  various  breeding  and  market  classes  of  horses,  dairy 
and  beef  cattle;  bacon  and  lard  hogs;  fine  wool,  medium  wool, 
and  long  wool  sheep.  Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods  each  week. 
First,  second  and  third  term,  Sophomore  year. 

6.  Principles  of  Breeding. — The  principles  of  breeding  in- 
clude a  consideration  of  selection,  heredity,  atavism,  normal 
variation  and  fecundity.  The  methods  of  breeding  studied  in- 
clude in-breeding,  line-breeding,  cross-breeding,  and  a  review  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  best  types  of  animal  have  been  devel- 
oped.    Two  1-hour  recitations.     Third  term,  Junior  year. 

7.  Practice  in  Breeding. — In  this  course  the  students  will  be 
given  instruction  in  the  tabulation  of  pedigrees;  filling  out  of 
applications  for  registry;  the  making  of  transfers  of  recorded  ani- 
mals as  required  by  the  different  breeders'  associations;  also  a 
study  of  the  rules  governing  eligibility  for  registry.  Students 
will  be  familiarized  with  the  fashionable  and  popular  blood  lines 
in  the  various  breeds.  Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Third 
term,  Junior  year. 

8.  Animal  Nutrition. — In  this  course  a  study  of  the  gross 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  digestive  system  is  included.  The 
theoretical  and  practical  side  of  compounding  balanced  rations 
for    maintenance,    milk    and    butter    production,    fattening    and 
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growth   are    fully   explained.      Two    recitations    per    week.      First 
and  second  terms,  Senior  year. 

9.  Advanced  Work  in  Animal  Nutrition. — This  course  is 
provided  for  advanced  students  in  Animal  Husbandry.  The  results 
of  feeding  tests  at  the  various  Experiment  Stations  and  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  in  this  and  other  countries  will  be  reviewed.  Three 
1-hour  recitations  per  week.     First  term,  Senior  year. 

10.  Feeding  Problems. — Qualified  students  will  be  allowed  to 
assist  in  conducting  feeding  tests,  keeping  records  and  summar- 
izing results  of  experimental  feeding  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  Husbandry.  They  will  also  be  expected  to  make 
analyses  of  the  various  feeding  stuffs  used  and  to  determine  the 
fertilizing  value  of  the  excreta  obtained  from  various  classes  of 
farm  animals.     Three  1-hour  recitations  per  week.     Second  term. 

11.  Economics  of  Animal  Production. — In  this  course  the 
various  types  of  breeds  of  live  stock  will  be  considered  in  their 
relation  to  the  utilization  of  various  farm  crops;  relation  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil;  and  the  creation  of  wealth  in  general. 
Three  1-hour  recitations  per  week.     Third  term. 

12.  Research  Work  in  Animal  Husbandry. — Qualified  stu- 
dents will  be  allowed  to  carry  on  original  investigations  in  Animal 
Husbandry  under  the  approval  and  direction  of  the  Professor  in 
charge  of  the  department.     Three  hours.     Senior. 

HORTICULTURE. 

T.  H.  McHATTON,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Elements  of  Horticulture:  Fruit  Growing. — A  general 
study  of  location,  site,  frost,  planting,  varieties,  orchard  tillage 
and  management.  Book:  Principles  of  Horticulture,  Bailey;  to 
be  supplemented  by  lectures.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Requir- 
ed of  Freshmen  in  Fall  Term. 

2.  Pruning  and  Propagation. — A  course  in  grafting,  budding 
and  other  methods  of  propagation;  also  a  study  of  the  principles 
of  pruning  with  its  practice  and  effect.  A  few  periods  will  be 
devoted  to  a  study  of  varieties  both  for  the  orchard  and  truck 
garden.  Book:  The  Nursery  Book,  Bailey,  to  be  supplemented 
by  lectures.  Laboratory  course  of  three  periods  per  week.  Re- 
quired of  Freshmen  in  Winter  Term. 

3.  Elements  of  Horticulture:  Truck  Gardening. — A  general 
study  of  the  main  truck  crops  as  to  planting,  tillage  and  handling, 
with  the  addition  of  a  study  of  hot-beds  and  their  management. 
Book:   The  Principles  of  Truck  Gardening,  Bailey;   to  be  supple- 
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merited    by    lectures.      Three    lectures    per    week.      Required    of 
Freshmen  in  Spring  term. 

4.  Fruit  Growing;  Small  Fruits;  Trucking.  A  course  follow- 
ing much  the  order  of  courses  1  and  2,  but  going  more  deeply 
into  a  discussion  of  the  subjects.  A  map  of  an  orchard,  stating 
exposure,  varieties  used,  etc.,  will  be  expected  of  the  student  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  Books  of  reference,  Principles  of  Fruit 
Growing,  Bailey;  Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  Bailey;  Bush 
Fruits,  Card.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Required  of  Juniors 
electing  Horticulture  in  Fall  term. 

5.  Pomology  and  Garden  Seeds. — A  course  in  the  testing  of 
seeds  and  a  study  of  the  several  varieties  of  fruit  with  their  po- 
mological  classification.  Book:  Systematic  Pomology,  Waugh, 
to  be  supplemented  by  lectures.  A  laboratory  course  of  three 
periods  per  week,  to  be  carried  with  course  4.  Required  of 
Juniors  electing  Horticulture  in  the  Fall  term. 

6.  Economic  Entomology  and  Plant  Diseases. — A  study  of 
the  insects  and  diseases  of  economic  importance,  especial  atten- 
tion being  given  to  their  life  histories  and  the  injuries  caused  by 
them.  Reference  books:  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits,  Saunders; 
Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetables,  Chittenden;  Diseases  of  Plants, 
Tubeuf  &  Smith;  Massee  on  Plant  Diseases.  Three  lectures  per 
week.     Required  of  Juniors  electing  Horticulture  in  Winter  term. 

7.  Spraying. — A  laboratory  course  to  be  given  with  Horti- 
culture 6.  Practice  given  in  the  making  and  application  of  the 
different  spray  mixtures,  with  a  study  of  their  history  and  chem- 
istry. Reference  book,  The  Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman.  Three 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  Required  of  Juniors  electing  Hor- 
ticulture in  the  Winter  term. 

8.  Floriculture  and  Greenhouse  Management. — A  study  of 
the  various  flower  crops,  also  the  constructing,  heating  and  man- 
aging of  a  greenhouse.  A  ground  plan,  end  elevation,  bill  of 
materials,  and  type  of  heating  plant  used  will  be  required  of  the 
student  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Reference  books:  Greenhouse 
Management,  Taft;  and  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft;  The  Forc- 
ing Book,  Bailey,  and  Practical  Floriculture,  Peter  Henderson. 
Three  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Required 
of  Juniors  electing  Horticulture  in  the  Spring  term. 

9.  Landscape  Gardening.  A  study  of  the  various  schools  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  also  of  the  plants  used  in  producing 
the  varied  effects.  A  problem  in  Landscape  Gardening  will  be  given 
to  each  student,  and  a  drawing  showing  his  solution  required. 
Book:  Lanscape  Gardening  as  Applied  to  Home  Decoration,  May- 
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nard.      Three    lectures    and    three    laboratory    periods    per   week. 
Required  of  Seniors  electing  Horticulture  in  the  Fall  term. 

10.  Literature  of  Horticulture. — A  course  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  Horticulture,  with  a  study  of  the  different  reference  books 
and  papers.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Required  of  Seniors  elect- 
ing Horticulture  in  the  Winter  term. 

11.  Thesis. — The  student  is  here  asked  to  select  some  prob- 
lem in  one  of  the  divisions  of  Horticulture,  and  will  be  allowed  to 
find  the  solution  in  his  own  way.  Time  is  given  for  consulting  with 
the  instructor  so  that  his  help  may  be  obtained  from  time  to  time. 
At  the  end  of  the  course  a  thesis  stating  the  problem,  the  methods 
followed,  and  the  results  obtained  will  be  required  of  the  student. 
Three  lecture  hours  and  three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors  electing  Horticulture  in  the  Spring  term. 

FARM  MECHANICS. 

LEROY  C.  HART,  Instructor. 

1.  Wood  Work. — In  this  course  will  be  considered  the  use 
and  care  of  tools,  planning  work,  making  joints,  and  framing 
that  will  be  helpful  in  construction  work  necessary  under  farm 
conditions.  Required  of  Freshmen.  First  term.  Two  laboratory 
periods  per  week. 

2.  Forge  Work. — This  work  is  designed  to  make  a  man  com- 
petent to  repair  any  ordinary  breakage  of  farm  machinery.  Some 
practice  work  will  be  given  in  welding  and  shaping  iron.  Addi- 
tional work  in  the  handling  of  steel,  especially  in  the  making  and 
tempering  of  hand  tools  will  be  given.  Freshman  year.  First 
term.     Two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

3.  Drawing. — Sufficient  time  will  be  devoted  to  free-hand 
drawing  to  enable  the  student  to  execute  readily  the  necessary 
drawings  in  the  various  laboratory  courses.  Mechanical  drawing 
will  then  be  taken  up  so  that  the  student  may  become  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  instruments,  and  be  able  to  execute  rapidly 
and  neatly  any  drawing  of  this  kind  that  will  be  required.  Fresh- 
man year.     First  term.     Two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

4.  Farm  Machinery. — A  study  will  be  made  of  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  the  various  farm  machines,  such  as  planting,  cul- 
tivating and  harvesting  machinery.  Considerable  time  will  be 
given  to  the  practical  handling  of  power  machines,  including  elec- 
tric motors,  and  gasoline  and  steam  engines.  Freshman  year. 
Third  term.     Two  laboratory  periods  each  week. 

5.  Farm  Buildings  and  Fencing. — This  will  include  a  study 
of  the  strength  and  adaptability  of  various  material  for  building 
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and  fence  construction.  The  principles  of  construction  will  be 
emphasized  particularly,  as  well  as  the  planning  of  the  various 
farm  buildings.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  farm  conven- 
ience and  sanitation.  Considerable  time  will  be  spent  in  study- 
ing problems  of  lighting,  heating,  water  supply,  and  sewerage 
for  the  farm  home.  Junior  year.  Second  term.  Two  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  period. 

6.  Concrete  Construction. — A  study  will  be  made  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  concrete  construction  and  their  application  to  farm  con- 
ditions. The  various  uses  to  which  concrete  has  been  put  in 
late  years  will  be  pointed  out.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
its  use  for  residence  and  barns.  The  construction  of  fence  posts 
from  concrete  will  be  taken  up.  Optional  for  Seniors.  Two  lec- 
tures and  one  laboratory  period. 

7.  Road  Building. — A  study  will  be  made  of  the  various 
machinery  used  in  road  construction.  Practice  work  will  be  given 
in  locating  roads  on  the  most  desirable  grades  with  special  atten- 
tion to  drainage.  Considerable  time  will  be  devoted  to  road 
material,  and  tests  of  the  various  kinds  of  rock  for  this  purpose 
will  be  made.  Optional  for  Seniors.  Three  lectures  and  one  lab- 
oratory period  each  week. 

Note. — 6  and  7  will  constitute  half  a  year's  work. 

FORESTRY. 

ALFRED  AKERMAN,   Professor. 
Work  of  the  School  of  Forestry. 

The  school  was  created  in  1905;  and  work  was  begun  with 
the  academic  year  1906-1907.  Several  lines  of  work  have  been 
undertaken:  (1)  Instruction  in  Forest  Economics,  to  bring  out 
the  importance  of  our  forests  to  the  state  and  to  the  nation;  (2) 
Elementary  instruction  in  forestry,  to  familiarize  the  agricultural 
students  with  the  management  of  farm  woodlots  and  the  execu- 
tion of  forest  working  plans;  (3)  Instruction  in  professional  for- 
estry, for  those  who  intend  to  go  into  the  lumber  business,  or  to 
follow  forest  engineering  as  a  profession;  (4)Popular  education 
in  forestry  throughout  the  State;  (5)  Cooperation  with  the  own- 
ers of  woodlands. 

The  work  along  the  first  line  is  embodied  in  course  1;  along 
the  second  line  in  courses  2  and  3;  along  the  third  line  in  courses 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9;  along  the  fourth  line  in  publications  and  in 
lectures  before  schools,  farmers'  institutes,  lumbermens'  associa- 
tions, and  other  interested  organizations;   along  the  fifth  line  in 
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the    cooperative    agreement    which    the    College    of    Agriculture 
makes  with  woodland  owners. 

Description  of  Courses. 

1.  Economics  of  Forestry. — This  course  is  designed  to  bring 
out  the  importance  of  the  forest  to  the  state  and  nation.  It 
deals  with  the  direct  and  indirect  utilities  of  the  forest,  that  is, 
the  production  of  lumber,  naval  stores,  tan-bark,  and  fuel;  the 
regulation  of  stream-flow;  and  influence  on  climatic  conditions. 
Six  lectures,  third  term.     Required  of  Seniors  in  Economies. 

2.  Farm  Forestry. — A  study  of  forestry  as  applied  to  farm 
woodlands.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  a  working  knowledge 
of  how  to  secure  a  stand  of  timber,  how  to  thin,  protect,  and 
harvest  the  forest  crop.  Text:  Akerman's  "Farm  Forestry."  Two 
1-hour  recitations  and  one  2-hour  practice  period,  third  term. 
Required  of  those  taking  the  one-year  course  in  Agriculture. 

3.  Farm  Forestry,  Longer  Course. — Similar  to  Course  2,  but 
adapted  to  more  advanced  students.  One  1-hour  lecture  and  two 
2-hour  practice  periods,  second  half  year.  Optional  tnith  Seniors 
in  Agriculture. 

4.  Dendrology. — This  course  comprises  a  botanic  and  eco- 
nomic study  of  forest  trees.  Identification  of  species  in  the 
woods  in  summer  and  winter  habit  is  given  special  attention. 
Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  excursions. 
Reference  work:  Sargent's  "Manual  of  the  trees  of  North  Amer- 
ica." Begins  in  Junior  Camp,  6  hours;  continued  during  the  Junior 
year  at  Athens,  3  hours;  completed  in  the  Senior  Camp,  6  hours. 
Required  of  candidates  for  degree  in  Forestry. 

5.  Silviculture. — A  study  of  forest  stands  from  their  found- 
ing to  maturity,  including  artificial  and  natural  reproduction, 
tending  the  stand,  and  silvical  notes  on  the  important  species. 
Instruction  by  lecture,  excursion,  and  practice.  Junior  Camp,  6 
hours;  Senior  Camp,  6  hours;  completed  in  Senior  year  at  Ath- 
ens, 3  hours.     Required  of  candidates  for  degree. 

6.  Forest  Protection. — A  study  of  the  injury  to  the  forest 
from  trespass,  fire,  storms,  insects,  fungi,  and  grazing,  and  of 
protective  measures.  Instruction  by  lecture,  excursion,  and  prac- 
tice. Junior  Camp,  2  hours;  Senior  Camp,  2  hours;  completed 
at  Athens,  3  hours  first  term.     Required  of  candidates  for  degree. 

7.  Forest  Mensuration. — Computation  of  contents  of  logs, 
standing  trees  and  forest  stands;  studies  in  diameter,  height,  and 
volume  increment;  the  use  of  instruments  of  mensuration;  ocular 
estimation  of  timber;    log  scales  and  their  use.      Instruction   by 
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text,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  practice  in  the  woods.  Text: 
Graves'  "Forest  Mensuration."  Junior  Camp,  2  hours;  Senior 
Camp,  2  hours;  completed  at  Athens,  3  hours,  first  half  year. 
Required  of  candidates  for  degree. 

8.  Forest  Management. — Forest  valuation,  financial  returns 
from  forest  property;  principles  of  forest  working  plans;  con- 
struction of  a  forest  working  plan  for  a  given  tract.  Instruction 
by  lecture,  with  practice  in  the  woods.  Senior  year,  3  hours,  first 
term;  6  hours  second;  9  hours  third.  Required  of  candidates  for 
degree. 

9.  Lumbering  and  Utilization. — A  study  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry, and  the  uses  of  wood  (not  included  in  Civil  Engineering 
3);  the  methods  employed  by  lumbermen,  and  their  improve- 
ment: felling,  transportation,  and  manufacture.  An  essay  on 
some  branch  of  the  lumber  industry  is  required.  Instruction  by 
lectures,  supplemented  by  reading  and  investigation.  Junior 
Camp,  2  hours;  Senior  Camp,  2  hours;  completed  at  Athens,  3 
hours  first  and  second  terms.     Required  of  candidates  for  degree. 

10.  Wooden  Building  Materials. — A  review  of  the  principal 
timber  trees;  their  distribution,  properties,  and  uses.  Methods 
and  results  of  seasoning  and  injection  with  preservatives.  Ten 
lectures,  third  term.     Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

The  Summer  Camps. 

Beginning  this  year  two  summer  terms  will  be  added  to  the 
professional  courses,  as  heretofore  offered,  one  between  the 
Sophomore  and  Junior  years  and  one  between  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years,  each  to  begin  the  first  Monday  after  June  10th,  and 
to  end  the  first  Saturday  after  August  20th.  The  summer  terms 
will  be  spent  in  camp  in  the  lumber  woods,  alternately  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Georgia  and  in  the  longleaf  pine  belt  of 
South  Georgia  or  Florida.  During  the  summer  of  1909  the  camp 
will  be  in  the  mountains.  The  object  of  the  camp  is  two-fold: 
first,  to  acquaint  the  students  with  camp  life,  an  essential  in  a 
forester's  training;  second,  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  dendrology,  lumbering,  and  utilization  of  the  mountains,  the 
Coastal  Plain,  and  of  the  Piedmont  region  at  Athens.  These 
changes  will  involve  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  summer  vaca- 
otin,  but  the  change  from  class-room  to  life  in  the  woods  will 
accomplish  the  real  object  of  a  vacation — a  change. 

A  deposit  of  $60  must  be  made  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University  on  or  before  June  1st,  to  cover  camp  expenses,  in- 
cluding food.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  the  expenses  will  be 
prorated  and  any  unexpended  balance  will  be  returned. 

School  teachers  or  others  who  may  be  interested  in  Forestry 
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in  a  general  way  or  in  Nature  Study,  are  cordially  invited  to  join 
these  camping  parties.  They  must  pursue  the  same  studies  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  discipline  as  the  regular  students. 

Inquiries  relative  to  the  summer  camps  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Professor  of  Forestry,  Athens,  Ga. 

Prizes. 

Through  the  kindness  of  an  alumnus  who  withholds  his  name, 
prizes  of  $10.00  each  are  offered  in  connection  with  courses  1,  3, 
and  10. 

VALUE   OF    THE    FOREST    TO    THE    STATE    AND    NATION. 

The  position  of  the  forest  in  the  economics  of  the  country  is 
fundamental.  It  is  the  source  of  supply  of  many  kinds  of  raw 
material;  and  indirectly,  it  performs  a  great  service  by  its  influ- 
ence on  water-flow.  It  also  furnishes  a  means  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labor.  The  annual  out- 
put of  forest  products  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  $1,- 
020,000,000;  and  Georgia,  as  a  lumber  and  naval  stores  pro- 
ducing state,  is  vitally  interested  in  the  continuation  of  her  share 
of  the  output.  There  are  probably  720,000  wage  earners  em- 
ployed in  cutting  and  manufacturing  the  forest  crop:  the  steady 
employment  of  these  laborers  means  a  great  deal  to  them  and  to 
those  with  whom  they  spend  their  wages.  The  movement  of  the 
center  of  the  lumber  industry  from  the  New  England  States  to 
the  Lake  States,  and  from  the  Lake  States  to  the  Southern  States 
and  the  Pacific  coast,  means  that  we  are  cutting  our  forest  crops 
faster  than  they  are  growing,  and  we  must  take  active  measures 
to  perpetuate  our  forests,  and,  through  them,  to  maintain  our  for- 
est industries  and  other  industries  which  are  dependent  on  them. 
Our  streams  are  becoming  liable  to  overflow;  and  the  situation 
of  a  forest  cover  about  their  sources  means  the  lessening  of  loss 
of  life  and  property  from  floods. 

When  these  considerations  are  borne  in  mind,  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  course  in  Forest  Economics  is  apparent.  This 
course  deals  in  detail  with  problems  that  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  State  and  Nation.  The  condition  of  our  forests  is 
serious  and  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  every  student  of 
economics. 

FORESTRY    AND    THE    FARM. 

The  average  Georgia  farm  holding  consists  in  part  of  cleared 
land  and  in  part  of  woodland.  The  woodland  part  may,  with 
proper  management,  be  made  profitable.  The  application  of  a 
few   simple   rules   will   often   turn  the   woodlot   into   a  source   of 
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steady  revenue.  For  this  reason  the  University  offers  two  courses 
in  Farm  Forestry,  one  for  the  short  winter  course  men  in  Agri- 
culture, and  one  for  the  Seniors  in  the  degree  course  in  Agricul- 
ture. 

THE  PROFESSION  OF  FORESTRY. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  profession.  Prior  to  1876  fores- 
try was  unknown  in  this  country;  and  there  was  no  demand  for 
trained  men.  But  the  progress  of  forestry  has  been  rapid  in  re- 
cent years.  The  United  States,  some  of  the  states,  and  a  num- 
ber of  lumber  companies  and  individuals  have  begun  to  practice 
forestry  on  their  holdings.  This  has  created  a  demand  for  pro- 
fessional  foresters. 

At  present  the  United  States  Forest  Service  is  the  largest  em- 
ployer of  trained  foresters.  The  candidates  for  this  service  usu- 
ally spend  from  one  to  two  years  in  special  training  at  a  forest 
school  and  then  take  the  Civil  Service  examination,  which  places 
them  among  those  eligible  to  appointment  as  Forest  Assistants, 
at  salaries  ranging  from  $720.00  to  $1,800.00  per  annum.  Pro- 
motion depends  on  ability  and  opportunity  for  distinguishing 
service.  The  highest  position  in  the  service  carries  a  salary  of 
$4,000.00. 

Positions  with  the  states,  lumber  companies,  individual  own- 
ers of  timber  lands,  and  in  colleges  as  lecturers,  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  number,  and  are  often  considered  more  desirable  than 
the  United  States  service. 

Some  foresters  prefer  to  work  independently  as  consulting 
forest  engineers. 

The  profession  does  not  offer  great  rewards  in  the  form  of 
money,  but  it  offers  great  opportunities  for  usefulness,  and  those 
who  train  for  it  rarely  regret  their  choice.  It  is  indeed  hard  to 
find  men  more  devoted  than  foresters  to  their  vocations. 

The  work  is  similar  to  that  of  civil  engineering.  It  consists 
in  laying  out  fire  lines;  the  building  of  logging  roads;  inspecting 
logging  operations;  superintending  seeding  and  planting  opera- 
tions; management  of  timber  sales;  estimating  standing  timber; 
and  the  preparation  of  forest  maps  and  working  plans.  In  cer- 
tain lines  of  work  there  is  considerable   scientific  research. 

Anyone  who  has  the  qualities  of  mind  that  would  insure  suc- 
cess as  a  civil  engineer,  will  succeed  as  a  forester. 

No  one  ought  to  undertake  to  become  a  professional  forester 
unless  he  has  good  health.  The  work  is  often  fatiguing  and  must 
often  be  done  in   foul   weather  and  under  conditions  that  make 
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exposure  unavoidable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  requires 
weeks  and  months  of  the  most  exacting  indoor  work  at  the  desk 
or  drafting  table.  The  popular  idea  that  forestry  is  an  occupa- 
tion for  sick  people  is  a  mistake.  No  one  should  take  up  forestry 
in  a  professional  way  unless  he  is  rugged  enough  to  stand  the  life 
of  a  civil  engineer  or  a  soldier. 

FORESTRY   AM)   THE   LUMBER   BUSINESS. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  only  difference  between  lumbering  and 
forestry  is  that  the  forester  looks  a  little  further  ahead  than  the 
lumberman.  The  lumberman  harvests  the  timber  crop  and  moves 
on.  The  forester  harvests  the  timber  crop,  but  secures  a  young 
stand,  to  which  he  returns  for  a  second  crop.  Lumbermen  are 
finding  it  more  and  more  worth  their  while  to  plan  for  a  second 
crop.  This  is  true  more  especially  of  those  who  have  made 
heavy  investments  in  mills  and  who  wish  to  insure  a  continued 
supply  of  logs  for  their  mills.  Anyone  who  contemplates  going 
into  the  lumber  business  would  find  a  knowledge  of  foresty  of 
great  value.  The  courses  at  the  University  have  been  planned 
with   the   needs   of   the   prospective   lumberman   in   view. 

POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY. 

The  condition  of  our  forest  constitutes  a  great  problem.  It 
is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  solved  in  the  study  or  the  laboratory. 
The  people  own  most  of  the  woodlands;  and  upon  their  attitude 
towards  forestry,  depends,  in  large  measure,  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  They  cannot  come  to  the  University;  the  Univer- 
sity must  therefore  go  to  them.  The  University  will  furnish  a 
lecturer  on  forestry  to  any  school,  farmers'  institute,  or  other 
gathering  where  forestry  may  be  discussed. 

"Southern  Woodlands,"  a  magazine  devoted  to  forestry,  is  edi- 
ted by  the  Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  published  by  the  Georgia  Forest  Association.  In  this  way  the 
Association  and  the  University  share  in  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  forestry.  Sample  copies  of  the  magazine  may  be  had  by  ap- 
plying either  to  the  Association  or  the  College. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH   LUMBERMEN 

The  College  furnishes  an  expert  to  examine  woodlands  and 
prepare  suggestions  as  to  their  management.  Those  who  desire 
advice  in  the  management  of  woodlands  or  in  planting  waste 
lands  should  make  application  on  blanks  which  are  sent  on  re- 
quest. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

C.  M.  SNELLING,  Professor. 

R.  P.  STEPHENS,  Adjunct  Professor. 

TOMLINSON  PORT,  Instructor. 

1.  Algebra. — Required  of  Fi'eshmen.  The  work  of  the  Fresh- 
man Class  will  include  Graphical  Representation,  Simultaneous 
Quadratics  in  two  variables,  Mathematical  Induction,  Binomial 
Theorem,  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progression,  Permuta- 
tions and  Combinations,  Complex  Numbers,  The  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions and  Determinants,  as  presented  in  Hawkes'  Advanced 
Algebra.  Three  hours  a  week.  Text-book:  Hawkes'  Advanced 
Algebra. 

2.  Solid  Geometry.  Three  hours  per  week  until  Feb.  1st. 
Books  V  to  IX  inclusive.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Text-book: 
Wentworth's  Solid  Geometry  (Revised  Edition). 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Three  hours  per  week  after  Feb. 
1st.  Definition  of  Trigonometric  Functions,  The  Right  Triangle, 
Goniometry,  the  Oblique  Triangle  and  Applications.  Required  of 
Sophomores. 

4.  Algebra  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — The  first  part  of 
this  course  will  be  from  mimeographed  notes  on  Convergency 
and  Summation  of  Series,  Binomial  Theorem  for  all  exponents, 
Undetermined  Coefficients,  Logarithms.  The  second  part  will 
include  the  usual  subjects  in  Spherical  Trigonometry.  (Sophomore 
Class).  Three  hours  per  week  the  first  term.  Texts:  Murray's 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  Murray's  Tables. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry  (Shorter  Course).  Coordinates,  Straight 
Line,  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola  and  General  Equation 
of  the  Second  Degree.  (Sophomore  Class).  Three  hours  per 
week  for  the  first  half  year.     Text:  Nichols's  Analytic  Geometry. 

7.  Calculus  (Introductory).  Elementary  principles  of  Differ- 
entiation and  Integration  with  applications.  (Sophomore  Class). 
Three  hours  per  week  for  the  second  half  year.  Text:  Nichols's 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

C.  M.  STRAHAN,  Professor. 

E.  L.  GRIGGS,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Elementary  Surveying. — An  introductory  course  including 
the  use,  care  and  adjustment  of  instruments,  and  the  methods  of 
land  surveying  by  chain  alone,  by  compass,  and  by  transit;  the 
methods  of  platting  and  computing  areas;    the  variation  of  the 
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magnetic  needle;  problems  in  parting  off  and  dividing  up  land, 
and  leveling;  plane  table  and  stadia  surveying,  and  the  use  of 
the  solar  transit.  Three  hours  per  week.  Junior.  General  elec- 
tive.    Text:  Barton's  Surveying. 

2.  Railroad  Engineering. — Methods  of  reconnoissance,  pre- 
liminary and  location  surveys;  cross-sectioning,  computations  and 
estimates,  and  the  various  other  problems  involved  in  the  com- 
plete Engineering  of  Railways.  Five  hours  per  week,  first  half 
year.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses. 
Text:    Searles'   Field  Engineering.      Lectures. 

3.  Materials  and  Construction. — A  course  of  lectures  upon 
the  various  materials  of  engineering,  their  occurrence,  prepara- 
tion, properties,  use  and  testing;  building  construction,  and  the 
superintendence  of  building  operations;  and  highway  con- 
struction. Five  hours  per  week,  second  half  year.  Required  of 
Juniors  in  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses.     Lectures. 

6.  Linear  Drawing  and  Projections. — The  first  part  of  this 
course  includes  the  construction  of  simple  geometrical  figures, 
designed  to  teach  the  use  of  instruments  and  habits  of  neatness 
and  precision.  The  work  in  projection  follows.  The  course  is 
illustrated  by  models,  and  written  examinations  are  held  at  inter- 
vals. Practice  in  lettering  is  given  throughout  the  course.  With 
this  course  is  given  also  two  hours  per  week  of  free-hand  draw- 
ing. Six  hours  per  week,  first  term.  Freshmen.  Text:  "Elements 
of  Drawing,"  Strahan  and  Griggs. 

9.  Topographical  Drawing. — Topographical  map  of  a  practice 
survey  on  an  elaborate  scale.  Four  hours  per  week,  first  half 
year.     Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 

PHYSICS. 

L.  L.  HENDREN,  Professor. 
H.  K.  NICHOLSON,  Assistant. 
J.  W.  NAPIER,  Assistant. 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Text-book,  Millikan  and  Gales's  First 
Principles  of  Physics.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of 
Sophomores. 

2.  General  Physics.  A  course  embracing  Mechanics,  Sound, 
Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  Laboratory  work  will  be  re- 
quired.    Three  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

3.  Advanced  Physics.  The  first  part  of  this  course  will  be 
a  continuation  of  course  2,  and  will  take  up  the  study  of  Light. 
The  greater  part  of  the  course,  however,  will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  Electron  Theory  of  Matter  as  applied  to  the  expla- 
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nation  of  fundamental  physical  phenomena.  Some  laboratory 
work  will  be  required.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for 
Seniors  who  have  taken  course  2. 

4.  Descriptive  A stronomy. — Text-book,  Moulton's  Introduction 
to  Astronomy.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  half  year.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  the  Electrical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Agricul- 
tural courses.     Optional  for  all  others. 

5.  General  Physics. — A  course  of  college  grade  covering  the 
whole  subject.  Text-book,  Crew's  General  Physics.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Plane  Trigonometry  is  a  necessary  entrance  requirement 
for  this  course.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation,  and  two  hours 
per  week  laboratory  work.  Required  of  all  .Sophomores  in  the  B.  S. 
courses. 

6.  General  Physics. — In  this  course  some  of  the  more  funda- 
mental principles  in  Physics  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  and  the 
recitation  and  class  work  will  be  grouped  around  the  discussion  of 
a  number  of  laboratory  experiments.  Text-books:  Millikan's  Me- 
chanics, Molecular  Physics  and  Heat;  Millikan  and  Mill's  Electric- 
ity, Sound  and  Light.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation  and  two 
hours  per  week  laboratory.  Required  of  Juniors  in  the  Electrical 
and  Civil  Engineering  courses;  optional  for  all  others. 

Note. — A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.00  to  cover  breakage,  etc.,  will 
be  charged  for  course  2. 

CHEMISTRY. 

H.  C.  WHITE,  Professor. 

H.  V.  BLACK,  Adjunct  Professor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  agricultural  students: 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for  three  terms. 
Text:  Remsen;  Briefer  Course. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry;  College  Course. — Three  hours  per 
week  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for 
three  terms.  Texts:  Remsen;  Holleman-Cooper;  Text  Book  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 

4.  Industrial  (including  Agricultural)  Chemistry. — Three 
hours  per  week  of  lectures  and  recitations  for  three  terms.  Texts: 
Professor's  Notes;  Thorp;  Industrial  Chemistry. 

BIOLOGY. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Professor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  ensuing  year: 
1.     Animal  Physiology.     The  object  of  this  course  is  in  part  to 
give  the  student  such  knowledge  of  his  own  body  and  its  work- 
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ings  as  every  well  educated  man  should  have,  and  also  to  illus- 
trate the  methods  of  science.  To  these  ends,  Anatomy  and  His- 
tology are  considered  as  far  as  necessary  but  special  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  functional  activities  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and 
the  conditions  necessary  for  their  healthy  activities.  Text:  Hux- 
ley's Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Required  of  Sophomores  in  all  Agricultural  courses. 

■  2.  General  Invertebrate  Zoology.  This  course  is  based  upon 
the  laboratory  study  of  a  selected  series  of  types  representing 
most  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Arthropods 
are  studied  in  the  first  term,  Mollusca,  Annulata,  and  the  smaller 
phyla  in  the  second,  and  Echinoderms,  Coelentera  and  Protozoa 
in  the  third.  The  morphological  point  of  view  predominates,  but 
attention  is  also  given  to  physiology,  ecology,  embryology,  and 
classification,  and  in  addition,  each  group  is  made  to  illustrate 
some  important  theoretical  question  to  which  it  is  especially 
adapted.  Three  hours  weekly  with  laboratory  work  additional. 
Required  of  Juniors  taking  Animal  Husbandry  elective. 

3.  General  Vertebrate  Zoology.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
course  2,  and  the  same  general  methods  prevail.  The  Proto- 
chordata  are  first  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  theoretical 
questions  that  they  involve,  after  which  the  various  vertebrate 
classes  are  considered,  attention  being  given  to  structure,  ecology, 
classification,  economic  problems,  etc.  Three  hours  weekly  during 
the  first  term  with  laboratory  work  additional.  Optional  to  Seniors 
taking  Animal  Husbandry  elective. 

5.  Animal  Physiology.  This  course  is  planned  for  students 
who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  elementary  Physiology  equal  in 
scope  to  that  given  by  course  1,  and  who  have  in  addition  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  Physics  and  Organic  Chemistry. 
Special  topics  are  taken  up  for  fairly  exhaustive  treatment,  and 
the  effort  is  made  to  bring  the  student  into  touch  with  the  latest 
developments  of  the  subject.  The  laboratory  work  consists  in 
part  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  in  part  of  experimental 
Physiology.  Three  hours  weekly  with  laboratory  work  additional 
during  second  and  third  terms.  Optional  to  Seniors  taking  Animal 
Husbandry  elective. 

BOTANY. 

J.  M.  READE,  Professor. 

The  following  courses  have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  in  agriculture.  Course  1  is  for  beginners  and  requires 
no  preparatory  work  in  science.  Courses  1  and  2  are  foundation 
work  and  preparatory  to  the  various  applications  of  the  subject 
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in  horticulture,  agronomy,  soils,  and  plant  breeding.  Course  1 
is  required  of  Sophomores.  Course  2  is  required  of  Juniors  in 
groups  1,  2,  4,  and  optional  in  5.  Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  6  are 
optional  for  Seniors. 

1.  Elementary  Botany. — This  course  aims  to  initiate  the 
student  in  scientific  methods  of  work  and  to  give  him  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  main  facts  in  the  structure  and  the  vital  pro- 
cesses of  common  plants.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  lay 
a  correct  foundation  for  such  applied  studies  as  the  artificial 
propagation  of  plants,  soil  renovation,  and  various  other  horticul- 
tural and  agricultural  operations.      One  lecture  and  two  labora- 

2.  general  Plant  Morphology. — A  study  of  selected  types 
representing  the  great  natural  groups.  This  course  gives  a  gen- 
cory  periods  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

eral  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom  and  discussion  of  the  special 
biologic  and  economic  problems  therein  illustrated.  Among 
the  number  are  such  topics  as  life  histories,  living  conditions, 
diseases,  public  health,  evolution  of  the  flower,  adaptation,  varia- 
tion, heredity,  and  the  production  of  improved  varieties.  Two 
lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Mycology. — A  general  account  of  the  morphology  and 
biology  of  the  Fungi.  Special  attention  is  given  to  kinds  of  im- 
portance to  Agriculture  and  Manufactures  as  associated  with 
plant  diseases,  soil  fertility,  the  decay  of  timbers;  and  to  kinds 
edible  and  poisonous.  This  course  is  of  especial  value  to  students 
specializing  in  horticulture,  agronomy,  and  forestry  and  to 
teachers.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly  during 
the  first  half  year. 

4.  Plant  Diseases. — An  information  course  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  requiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  dieases  of  the  more  important  crops  are  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed as  to  their  cause,  nature,  methods  of  control,  and  litera- 
ture. One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly  during  the 
second  half  year.  Courses  3  and  4  make  a  consistent  year's 
work. 

5.  Plant  Physiology. — A  series  of  laboratory  experiments 
dealing  with  the  principal  phases  of  plant  activity,  absorption, 
transpiration,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  growth,  and  irritability, 
together  with  assigned  reading  and  conferences.  Two  laboratory 
periods  weekly  during  the  second  half  year. 

6.  Plant  Histology. — This  course  deals  with  cell  structure, 
cell  problems,  and  the  organization  of  cells  into  tissues  and  or- 
gans.    At  the  same  time  it  gives  valuable  training  in  microscopical 
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methods.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly  through- 
out the  year. 

Courses  are  optional  for  Seniors. 

For  further  opportunity  in  pure  or  applied  botany  consult 
with  the  professor. 

RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

R.  E.  PARK,  Jr.,  Professor. 

S.  V.  SANFORD,  Junior  Professor. 

S.  M.  SALYER,  Instructor. 

2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Detailed  study  and  practice  in 
construction  and  kinds  of  composition.  This  course  will  involve 
continual  practice  in  writing  and  some  work  in  rhetorical  analy- 
sis. Lectures,  themes,  daily  exercises.  The  course  is  based  on 
Scott  and  Denny's  "Paragraph  Writing,"  and  Genung's  "Practi- 
cal Rhetoric."     Required  of  Freshmen.     Full  course,  three  hours. 

3.  Outline  of  English  Literature,  and  masterpieces  of  selected 
authors  studied  with  reference  to  (1)  elements  of  literature,  (2) 
species  of  literature,  (3)  historical  development.  The  object  of 
this  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  general  view  of  the 
history  and  development  of  English  Literature,  with  more  detail- 
ed knowledge  of  certain  periods.  Throughout  the  course  much 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  writing  of  essays  as  a  means  of 
training  the  student  to  appreciate  and  express  his  appreciation  of 
the  literature  studied.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Full  course,  three 
hours. 

4.  Criticism. — The  principles  of  literary  criticism  and  the 
practical  application  of  these  principles  to  the  various  forms  of 
literature.     Optional  for  Juniors.     Three  hours  a  week,  first  term. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSON,  Professor. 
W.  O.  PAYNE,  Adjunct  Professor. 

2.  History  of  Europe. — An  elementary  study  of  European  his- 
tory from  the  treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Text:  Robinson's  History  of 
Western  Europe.     Required  of  Sophomores. 

4.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  England. — Especial 
attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  parliament,  the  cabinet, 
and  the  various  phases  of  local  government — township,  parish, 
manor,  hundred  and  county — with  the  object  of  laying  a  thorough 
foundation    for   the    subsequent    study    of   American    institutions. 
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The  contemporary  progress  of  European  events  is  kept  constantly 
in  review.  Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Text:  Terry's 
History  of  England.     Sophomores. 

14.  Economics. — A  general  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
Political  Economy.     Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year.     Seniors. 

15.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  principles 
acquired  in  course  14  are  here  applied  in  a  systematic  review  of 
the  economic  and  financial  experience  of  the  country,  and  in  a 
careful  study  of  the  leading  problems  of  the  day.  Three  hours 
a  week,  second  half  year.     Seniors. 

GERMAN. 

JOHN  MORRIS,  Professor. 
M.  D.  DuBOSE,  Tutor. 

1.  German  1  is  a  course  for  beginners  who  are  conditioned 
in  German  and  wish  to  substitute  both  German  and  French  for 
Greek  in  the  A.  B.  degree.  For  1908-09  this  course  comprised 
an  elementary  grammar  and  reader,  with  daily  written  and  oral 
exercises  in  parsing  and  in  translation  from  English  into  Ger- 
man.    Three  hours  per  week.     Prof.  Morris  and  Mr.  DuBose. 

2.  German  2  continues  the  work  of  German  1,  and  completes 
the  requirement  for  entrance  given  on  page  2  6.  The  course  con- 
sists of  translation  of  simple  texts,  with  completion  of  grammar, 
accompanied  by  constant  parsing,  and  exercises  in  both  speaking 
and  writing  German.  Three  hours  per  week.  Prof.  Morris  and 
Mr.  DuBose. 

3.  German  3  consists  of  extensive  translation  of  intermediate 
texts,  with  written  and  oral  exercises  based  upon  them.  Three 
hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Freshmen.  Prof.  Morris  and  Mr. 
DuBose. 

LATIN. 

W.  D.  HOOPER,  Professor. 

R.  L.  McWHORTER,  Instructor. 

1.  Livy. — In  addition  to  the  reading  of  the  twenty-first  and 
twenty  second  books,  in  Bechtel's  Selections  from  Livy,  the 
syntax  is  studied  formally,  and  exercises  are  given  in  translation 
from  English  into  Latin,  to  illustrate  the  usages.  There  is  also 
constant  practice  in  reading  at  sight.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Required  of  Freshmen.     Prof.  Hooper  and  Mr.  McWhorter. 

2.  Horace:  selected  Odes:  Cicero,  de  Officiis,  Book  I.  Lectures 
on  metres  are  given  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Odes, 
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and  practice  in  metrical  reading  is  constant.  There  is  also  prac- 
tice in  reading  at  sight,  and  written  exercises  in  translation  from 
Latin  into  English  are  required  weekly.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Required  of  Sophomres.     Prof.  Hooper  and  Mr.  McWhorter. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

J.  LUSTRAT,  Professor. 
French. 

1.  French  1  is  a  course  for  beginners  who  are  conditioned 
in  French  and  wish  to  substitute  both  French  and  German  for 
Greek.  The  course  consists  of  careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  the  study  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs, 
the  inflection  and  use  of  personal  pronouns,  the  rudiments  of 
syntax,  dictation,  easy  exercises  of  translation  from  English  into 
French,  conversation,  and  the  reading  of  about  275  duodecimo 
pages  of  easy  prose.     Three  hours  per  week. 

2.  French  2  is  the  continuation  of  course  1,  for  students 
who  are  conditioned  in  French  and  wish  to  substitute  both 
French  and  German  for  Greek.  It  will  comprise  the  reading  of 
about  4  00  pages  of  easy  modern  prose,  constant  practice  in 
translating  into  French  easy  English  prose,  dictation,  short  drill 
in  grammar  and  syntax,  full  study  of  all  irregular  verbs,  and 
conversation.     Three  hours  per  week. 

3.  Study  of  grammatical  difficulties,  idioms,  and  provincial- 
isms. Compositions  and  essays  in  French.  Reading  from  600 
to  1,000  pages  of  prose  and  poetry.  Continuation  of  translation 
from  English  into  French.  Conversational  French.  Three  hours 
per  week.     Optional  for  Freshmen. 

EDUCATION. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Professor. 

1.  History  of  Education.  The  educational  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  great  peoples  of  the  world  with  special  study 
of  the  modern  period,  (1)  the  development  of  modern  edu- 
cational ideals  and  systems,  and  (2)  the  development  of  second- 
ary schools.     Prof.  Woofter. 

2.  Psychology  of  Education.  A  course  dealing  with  such 
topics  as  education  as  a  science,  perception,  apperception,  memory, 
thought,  feeling  and  emotion,  the  aesthetic,  the  altruistic,  the 
field  of  will,  instinct,  imitation,  suggestion,  interest,  effort,  moral 
and  religious  education.  A  study  of  the  different  epochs  of  life 
to   determine   the   educational    aims,    material,    and    methods    for 
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each,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  psychology  of  adolescence. 
Prof.  Woofter. 

3.  Secondary    School   Organization   and    Management.      The 

place  and  function  of  the  high  school,  with  consideration  of  condi- 
tions existing  in  Gorgia  and  the  South;  problems  of  secondary 
education;  desired  lines  of  progress;  courses  of  study,  discipline, 
and  general  management.     Pall  term.     Prof.  Stewart. 

4.  General  Principles  of  Teaching.  The  teaching  process;  the 
recitation  considered  in  its  unity  and  parts;  purpose,  essentials, 
preparation,  assignment  of  lessons,  home  study,  etc.;  the  art  of 
questioning;  class-room  management.    Winter  term.   Prof.  Woofter. 

5.  Pedagogy  of  Special  Subjects.  This  course  will  deal  with 
the  teaching  of  subjects  in  the  high  school.  Certain  subjects  will 
be  arranged  so  that  courses  in  two  or  more  may  be  taken.  The 
educational  value,  course  of  study,  and  teaching  of  the  following: 
Agriculture  and  Nature  Study;  English;  History  and  Geography; 
Mathematics;  Natural  Science;  Foreign  Language. 

6.  Seminary  in  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  For 
those  preparing  to  become  superintendents  and  supervisors  as 
well  as  teachers  of  special  subjects.  The  whole  field  of  education, 
elementary,  secondary,   higher,  will  be  considered.  Prof.   Woofter. 

GEOLOGY. 

Vacant.  * 

1.  General  Geology. — Three  hours  per  week,  second  half- 
year.  The  course  of  instruction  is  at  first  a  general  one,  embrac- 
ing the  study  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  minerals  and 
common  rocks,  the  decay  of  rocks  and  the  formation  of  soils. 
Following  this  is  a  more  extended  course  of  Structural,  Dynamical, 
and  Historical  Geography. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS. 

JAMES  MOBLEY  KIMBROUGH,  Jr. 
1st  Lieut.,   27th  U.  S.   Infantry,  Commandant. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Grant  Act,  mil- 
itary exercises  are  regularly  held  in  this  college,  upon  which  the 
attendance  is  compulsory  by  members  of  the  Freshman,  Sopho- 
more and  Junior  Classes,  and  the  students  in  the  One  Year  Course 
in  Agriculture,  except  when  excused  by  the  surgeon  of  the  Corpg 
of  Cadets. 


♦Temporarily  in  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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The  uniform  consists  of  a  coat  of  standard  Charlottesville  gray 
cloth;  winter  trousers  of  same  material,  with  stripe  one  inch 
wide;  and  blue  cloth  cap.  The  uniform  costs  about  $15.55.  For 
spring  use  white  duck  trousers,  jeans  trousers  and  blue  shirt,  leg- 
gings and  hat  are  required,  costing  about  $4.50. 

Practical  instruction  is  given  three  hours  each  week,  covering 
the  following  subjects:  Infantry  Drill  Regulations;  Field  Ser- 
vice Regulations;  Manual  of  Guard  Duty;  Firing  Regulations  for 
Small  Arms;  Artillery  Drill  Regulations,  partial. 

Theoretical  instruction,  two  hours  each  week,  for  commission- 
ed and  non-commissioned  officers,  is  given  in  the  portions  of  the 
above  subjects  covered  by  the  practical  instruction,  and  is  sup- 
plemented by  lectures.  One  hour  each  week  of  theoretical  instruction 
is  required  of  Freshmen. 

ONE-YEAR  COURSE  IX  AGRICULTURE. 

This  course  commences  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  and 
continues  throughout  the  collegiate  year.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  provide  suitable  instruction  to  those  who  can  only 
remain  in  college  for  one  year.  An  effort  has  been  made  there- 
fore to  condense  the  work  as  much  as  possible,  provide  a  correct 
scientific  foundation,  and  yet  make  the  instruction  of  a  very  prac- 
tical nature.  An  outline  of  the  one-year  course  follows.  The 
schedule  indicates  the  number  of  hours  required  in  each  subject 
and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  class  room  and  laboratory 
work.  Notice  that  the  laboratory  instruction  has  been  emphasized 
as  this  is  considered  the  best  way  of  demonstrating  the  value  of 
applied  science  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  farmer. 

ONE-YEAR  COURSE. 

First  Term.  Lab. 

Hours.       Periods. 

English    3 

Arithmetic    3 

Cereals 3 

Cereal  Judging .  .  1 

Soils    3 

Iron  and  Wood  Work .  .  3 

Horticulture     3  1 

Breeds  and  Breeding 3  2 

Botany     3 

21  7 
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Second  Term. 

English 3 

Arithmetic 3 

Cotton  and  Cotton  By-Products 3  1 

Cotton  Grading   (Cotton  School) 

Soil  Fertility    3 

Farm  Buildings 1 

Horticulture    3  1 

Dairying    1  2 

Surveying    3  1 

Farm   Management    3 

22  6 

Third  Term. 

English 3 

Farm  Accounts 3 

Grain  and  Forage  crops 3  1 

Chemistry 3 

Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting 1 

Horticulture 3  1 

Farm  Machinery 1 

Practice  Work  Animal  Husbandry 1 

Feeds  and  Feeding 3  1 

Forestry    2  1 


20 


AGRONOMY. 


Cereals  and  Cereal  Judging. — The  history,  use,  and  cultivation 
of  the  different  cereals  will  be  studied.  Especial  attention  will  be 
given  to  seed  selection  as  influencing  the  yield  of  farm  crops.  A 
study  of  the  various  cereals,  especially  corn,  will  be  made  by  use 
of  the  score  card.  First  term.  Three  1-hour  recitations  and  one 
laboratory  period. 

Farm  Management. — An  examination  of  the  various  business 
methods  employed  on  different  classes  of  farms  is  first  undertaken. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  systematizing  the  work  and  determin- 
ing the  effect  of  various  rotations  on  the  maintenance  of  fertility. 
A  stereopticon  is  used  to  show  how  various  kinds  of  farms  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  conduct  the  business  with  the  greatest  econ- 
omy. 

Grasses  and  Forage  Crops. — A  study  is  made  of  the  various 
grasses   adapted   to   this   state   that   can   be   utilized   to   the   best 
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advantage  for  pasturage  and  hay.  The  uses  of  the  forage  crops, 
especially  the  legumes,  are  given  considerable  attention.  Meth- 
ods of  growing  and  preserving  silage  are  considered  at  length, 
as  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best  form  for  preserving  forage  crops 
in  the  South. 

Soils. — A  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  soil  is  made, 
and  the  effect  of  good  and  poor  mechanical  conditions  on  crop 
production  is  demonstrated.  Methods  of  improving  the  physical 
conditions  are  studied.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  water- 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  the  best  methods  of  conserving 
soil  moisture.     First  half  year.     Three  1-hour  recitations. 

Soil  Fertility.- — The  different  fertilizing  ingredients  and  their 
function  in  plant  growth  will  be  discussed.  Methods  of  mixing 
fertilizers  and  determining  the  formulas  best  adapted  to  different 
soils  will  be  studied.  The  effect  of  rotation  of  crops  on  soil  fer- 
tility and  the  draft  of  the  different  crops  on  the  soil  will  also 
receive   attention.      Second   half-year.      Three   1-hour   recitations. 

COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  seed  selection.  A 
study  of  types  of  plants  with  special  reference  to  their  yielding 
capacity  will  be  made,  and  the  conditions  affecting  length, 
strength,  uniformity,  quality  and  quantity  of  fiber.  Some  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  combing  and  grading  cotton,  and  all 
varieties  will  be  studied  in  the  seed  in  the  laboratory.  There 
will  also  be  a  complete  set  of  grades  of  long  staple  and  upland 
lint  cotton  in  the  laboratory  for  inspection  and  comparison,  and 
students  will  be  required  to  grade  some  cotton  by  the  samples, 
after  the  basis  of  grading  has  been  pointed  out  to  them.  Second 
term.     Three  1-hour  recitations. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 

Breeds  and  Breeding. — A  practical  course  will  be  given  in  the 
study  of  domesticated  animals,  and  a  consideration  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  underlying  their  production.  Three  1-hour  recita- 
tions. 

Dairying. — In  this  course  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  dairying  and  on  the  manufacture  of  butter, 
cheese  and  other  dairy  prdoucts.  Practice  work  in  the  operation 
and  repair  of  dairy  machines  will  be  required  of  all  students. 
The  use  of  the  Babcock  test,  and  other  apparatus  for  the  detec- 
tion of  adulteration  of  milk  will  be  fully  explained.  One  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  periods.  Second  term. 
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Feeds  and  Feeding. — In  this  course  a  study  of  the  various 
feeding  stuffs  will  be  taken  up.  The  balancing  of  rations  and 
their  adaptation  for  maintenance,  development  of  bone  and  mus- 
cle, production  of  milk  and  butter,  and  for  maintaining  and 
fattening  farm  animals  will  be  discussed  and  explained.  Three 
1-hour  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period.     Third  term. 

Stock  Judging. — Scoring,  judging  and  classifying  the  various 
classes  of  farm  live  stock  will  form  an  important  part  of  this 
course.  After  the  student  has  become  proficient  in  the  use  of 
the  score  card,  work  will  be  given  in  comparative  judging  and 
show-ring  placing.  The  standard  of  excellence  as  established  by 
the  several  Breeders'  Associations  will  also  be  given  some  atten- 
tion.    First  term.     Two  laboratory  periods. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Orchards — A  study  of  orchards  as  to  location,  site,  exposure, 
cultivation,  fertilization,  planting,  pruning,  spraying,  thinning, 
harvesting,  and  marketing.  Book  to  be  used,  Principles  of  Fruit 
Growing,  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  Three  1-hour  lectures  and  one  lab- 
oratory period  per  week.     First  term. 

Propagation  and  Pruning. — A  study  of  budding,  grafting,  and 
other  methods  of  plant  manipulation  and  propagation,  with  a 
course  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  pruning.  Three  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.  Second  Term. 

vSmall  Fruit  and  Trucking. — A  course  in  the  management  of 
small  fruit  plantations  and  truck  gardens,  following  much  the 
same  order  as  the  orchard  course.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  construction  and  management  of  hot-beds  as  well 
as  to  the  principal  small  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  of  the  section. 
Book:  The  Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  Bailey.  Three 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.     Third  term. 

FARM  MECHANICS. 

Wood  Work. — This  course  includes  the  care  and  use  of 
wood  working  tools.  It  will  be  made  as  practical  as  possible. 
The  majority  of  the  exercises  will  consist  of  the  construction  of 
articles  that  will  be  needed  on  the  farm,  such  as  gates,  fences, 
wagon  beds,  and  other  farm  conveniences.  First  term.  Two 
laboratory  periods.     Alternates  with  forge  work. 

Forge  Work. — This  course  will  include  welding  and  shap- 
ing of  iron  and  handling  of  steel.  Considerable  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  making  and  tempering  of  small  hand  tools.  A 
student  after   taking   this  course   will  be   able   to   do   all   of  the 
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ordinary  repairs  of  farm  machines  and  other  blacksmithing  that 
will  be  necessary  in  farm  work.  First  term.  Two  laboratory 
periods  per  week.     Alternates  with  woodwork. 

Farm  Machinery. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  will  be  made.  Considerable  time  will  be  given 
to  studying  the  individual  parts  of  the  different  farm  machines, 
by  taking  them  apart  and  assembling  them.  Considerable  time 
will  be  devoted  to  motors,  especially  gasoline  and  steam  engines. 
Third  term.     Two  laboratory  periods. 

Farm  Buildings  and  Fences. — The  strength  and  adapta- 
bility of  the  materials  available  for  construction  will  first  be  de- 
termined. Principles  of  construction  will  be  studied,  and  con- 
siderable time  given  to  planning  the  different  farm  buildings  with 
especial  regard  to  convenience  and  sanitation.  The  use  of  con- 
crete on  the  farm  will  be  pointed  out  and  principles  of  concrete 
construction  illustrated.  Laboratory  practice  will  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  work.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods  per  week. 

Farm  Engineering. — Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  use 
of  the  instruments  necessary  in  surveying  farm  lands,  terracing, 
and  locating  of  roads.  Considerable  time  will  be  given  to  the 
location  of  farm  buildings,  roads,  terracing,  leveling,  and  tile 
drainage.     One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting. — A  short  course  in  plumbing  and 
pipe  fitting  will  be  given  in  connection  with  Farm  Buildings.  It 
will  consist  of  the  location  and  planning  of  the  water  supply 
and  drainage  away  from  the  home,  and  the  proper  laying  out  of 
a  perfectly  sanitary  system  of  plumbing  for  all  buildings.  The 
proper  assembling  and  selection  of  the  material  needed  for  a 
complete  job,  and  the  calking  of  all  joints,  etc.,  will  be  fully 
studied. 

FORESTRY. 

A  study  of  forestry  as  applied  to  farm   woodlands.      How  to 

secure  a  stand  of  timber,   how  to  thin,   to   protect,   and   harvest 

the  forest  crop.     Second  half  year.  Two  1-hour  lecture  and  one 
1-hour  practice  period. 

THREE    MONTHS    OR    WINTER    COURSE    IN    AGRICULTURE. 

Short  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  related  sub- 
jects are  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  engaged  or 
expect  to  engage  in  farming,  and  yet  who  are  so  situated  that 
they    cannot    undertake    a    full    college    course    of    study.      This 
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course  is  given  during  the  winter  when  work  is  least  pressing 
and  the  time  can  best  be  spared.  The  course  consists  principally 
of  the  regular  work  provided  during  the  winter  term  of  the 
one-year  course,  with  such  additional  elective  subjects  as  the 
student  finds  he  can  conveniently  carry  upon  consultation  with 
the  President  of  the  College. 

Those  desiring  to  take  this  course  can  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  nature  and  character  of  the  work  by  referring  to 
the  schedule  of  the  one-year  course  for  the  second  term.  Consid- 
erable extra  work  may  be  taken  if  desired.  Certain  subjects  may 
also  be  dropped  and  others  elected  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
student.  Requirements  for  admission  to  this  course  and  the  cost 
have  already  been  mentioned  and  need  not  be  again  detailed 
here.  Those  intending  to  take  this  course  of  instruction  are 
urged  to  write  to  the  College  authorities  some  time  in  advance 
so  that  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  for  them. 

THE  COTTON  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  TEN  DAY  COURSES. 

The  first  Cotton  School  ever  held  was  organized  by  the  Geor- 
gia State  College  of  Agriculture,  January  6  to  17,  1908.  Since 
cotton  is  the  main  crop  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  South,  it  is 
fitting  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  put  in  pedagogic  form 
the  large  amount  of  scientific  information  which  has  accumulated 
during  recent  years,  and  which  will  aid  materially  in  solving 
many  of  the  farmers'  most  perplexing  problems.  The  object  of 
the  school  is  to  present  this  information  at  a  minimum  of  cost 
and  in  a  concrete  form,  so  that  the  facts  may  be  applied  success- 
fully in  every-day  work  on  the  farm.  Admission  to  this  course  is 
free,  a  registration  fee  of  $1.00  being  charged  to  cover  incidental 
expenses.  The  cost  to  the  student  therefore,  consists  of  board 
while  in  Athens  and  railroad  fare,  or  from  $15.00  to  $25.00. 
This  means  that  practically  a  free  course  of  instruction  in  the 
technique  of  cotton  production  is  provided  for  the  farmers  of 
Georgia. 

The  ages  of  those  attending  this  course  range  from  18  to  60 
years,  so  that  the  students  entering  are  a  representative  body 
of  men.  This  course  is  not  intended  for  irresponsible  boys,  but 
for  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  farming,  and  the  instruc- 
tion has  been  so  arranged  as  to  provide  the  largest  amount  of 
useful  information  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  success  of 
the  course  in  1908  and  1909  means  that  it  will  be  continued  as 
a  permanent  feature  of  the  work  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture.    The  session  for  1910  will  open  on  January  3rd,  and  con- 
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tinue  for  ten  days.  The  work  will  be  so  arranged  that  those 
desiring  to  remain  twenty  days  may  do  so.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  essentially  as  follows: 

Ten  lectures  on  the  soil,  including  a  discussion  of  its  origin, 
character,  composition  and  utility  for  crop  production. 

Ten  lectures  on  fertilizers,  including  a  discussion  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  plant  food  and  methods  of  purchasing,  mixing 
and  applying  these  various  constituents  to  the  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  maximum  crops  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

Five  lectures  on  the  cotton  plant.  These  will  include  a 
consideration  of  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  plant,  and 
conditions  most  favorable  for  its  growth  and  development,  and 
will  include  a  discussion  of  varieties. 

Five  lectures  on  seed  selection.  These  include  methods  of 
seed  selection  which  may  be  adopted  and  successfully  practiced 
by  farmers  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  staple. 

Five  lectures  on  cotton  diseases.  The  principal  diseases 
affecting  cotton,  the  causes  so  far  as  known,  and  the  best  methods 
of  combating  and  eradicating  them  will  be  discussed. 

Five  lectures  on  cotton  insects.  In  these  lectures  the  history, 
characteristics,  and  the  best  methods  of  controlling  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  various  insects  attacking  the  cotton  plant  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Five  lectures  on  feeding  cotton  by-products.  The  best  meth- 
ods of  utilizing  cotton  by-products  in  the  feeding  of  all  classes 
of  farm  live  stock  will  be  considered  in  detail. 

Five  lectures  on  cotton  machinery.  The  different  forms  of 
plows,  cultivators  and  seeders  which  may  be  utilized  so  as  to 
economize  labor  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  soil  cultivation  will 
be  considered. 

Instruction  in  cotton  grading.  In  this  course  the  student  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  handle  and  grade  ten  or  more  samples  of 
cotton  each  day  just  as  the  operation  is  performed  on  the  ware- 
house floor.  The  score  card  will  be  used  for  recording  his  results 
and  the  instructor  will  then  compare  the  various  samples  with 
standards  and  explain  to  the  student  wherein  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take. Cotton  grading  can  be  successfully  taught  and 
made  the  means  of  saving  several  millions  of  dollars  annually 
to  the  farmers  of  Georgia.  This  feature  of  the  work  will  be  em- 
phasized more  strongly  than  ever  in  1910. 

Three  lectures  on  cotton  warehousing.  These  lectures  will 
include  a  discussion  of  the  business  of  receiving,  handling  and 
shipping  cotton. 

Cotton  seed.     The  character  and  quality  of  the  various  grades 
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of  seeds  will  be  discussed,  and  the  conditions  which  influence 
their  value  to  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  fully  explained. 

A  series  of  special  lectures  at  night  for  the  students  in  the 
Agricultural  College  proper  and  the  Cotton  School  will  be  ar- 
ranged for. 

The  schedule  of  recitations  for  the  cotton  school  is  given  on 
page  136  and  is  self-explanatory. 

The  necessity  for  instruction  in  cotton  industries  will  be  made 
apparent  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  loss  in  the  value  of  the  staple 
as  nature  produces  it  and  as  placed  upon  the  market  of  between 
ten  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  every  year  in  Georgia.  This 
loss  is  largely  avoidable  and  will  be  reduced  materially  when  the 
handling  and  grading  of  cotton  is  made  a  part  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

It  is  contemplated  that  in  1910  a  ten  days'  course  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  same  practical  character  as  that  provided  for  in  the 
Cotton  School  will  be  offered  in  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  and 
horticulture.  This  will  enable  farmers  who  desire  to  obtain 
special  training  in  any  of  the  principal  lines  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry to  do  so  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  during  the  greatest 
leisure  period  of  the  year. 

THE  FARMERS'  CONFERENCE. 

The  need  of  vocational  training  for  farmers  constitutes  the 
principal  reason  why  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  organized 
a  Farmers'  Conference  from  January  18  to  23,  1909.  This  con- 
ference was  in  the  nature  of  a  school  for  adult  farmers  and  their 
wives,  and  it  is  believed  that  ultimately  representative  citizens 
from  every  section  of  the  state  will  attend  these  meetings  and 
thus  carry  back  each  year  new  and  useful  information  which  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  people  of  their  respective  communities. 

The  advisability  of  holding  such  a  conference  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  fertility  of  our  lands  is  decreasing,  the  depre- 
dation of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  becoming  greater  each 
year,  and  the  purchase  and  use  of  fertilizers  more  necessary. 
How  shall  the  farmer  obtain  the  needed  information  with  refer- 
ence to  these  matters  save  through  some  such  clearing  house  for 
agricultural  information  as  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
affords?  Education  measures  the  success  and  progress  of  a 
nation.  We  have  neglected  agricultural  education  in  America 
because  of  our  marvelous  natural  resources.  But  nature  has 
rebelled,  and  now  we  must  inaugurate  crop  rotations  and  give 
greater  attention  to  the  development  of  our  live  stock  industries. 
There   is   need,    therefore,    for   the   dissemination    of   definite   in- 
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formation  relating  to  farm  life  and  work  in  order  that  our  pres- 
ent agricultural  supremacy  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer  may  be  assured  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the 
future. 

The  Conference  was  a  success  and  will  be  continued  another 
year.  It  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  round  table  talks,  one- 
half  day  being  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  fer- 
tilizers, crop  rotations,  selection  and  improvement  of  corn  and 
cotton,  live  stock  husbandry,  horticulture,  forestry,  education, 
and  women's  work  on  the  farm.  By  means  of  the  round  table 
method  all  attending  had  an  opportunity  to  add  their  quota  of 
knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  participate  in  the  discussions, 
the  most  important  and  beneficial  part  of  such  gatherings.  More 
than  fifty  speakers  delivered  addresses,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  much  benefit  will  ultimately  come  from  holding  an  annual 
gathering  such  as  has  been  inaugurated.  The  meeting  for  1910 
will  be  held  from  January  18  to  21,  as  there  is  more  leisure  on 
the  farm  at  this  time  than  at  any  other  season.  Every  farmer 
should  take  a  holiday  and  accord  the  same  privilege  to  his  wife. 
That  such  gatherings  are  beneficial  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  1,000 
farmers  attend  meetings  of  this  kind  in  some  of  the  states  where 
the  agricultural  college  has  been  established  on  a  substantial 
basis.  Our  farmers  will  find  it  quite  as  beneficial  to  them  to 
attend  these  gatherings  as  those  living  in  other  states.  Since  the 
cost  will  only  include  railroad  fare  and  one  dollar  a  day  for 
board  while  in  Athens,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advan- 
tages which  will  accrue  to  the  individual  who  attends  these  gath- 
erings and  learns  about  the  new  facts  of  agriculture  which  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  know  in  order  to  conduct  his  business  along 
the  most  profitable  lines. 

THE   ROAD   SCHOOL. 

The  passage  of  the  Convict  Road  law  made  it  imperative  that 
a  school  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  offering  instruction  in  road 
building  to  those  who  have  charge  of  this  work  in  the  several 
counties.  The  State  College  of  Agriculture,  desiring  to  serve  the 
people,  organized  a  school  for  this  purpose  which  was  held  from 
January  25  to  30,  and  was  attended  by  more  than  fifty  represen- 
tatives from  about  thirty-five  counties  in  the  state.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  during  the  school  were  the  handling  and 
care  of  convict  labor,  the  equipment  needed  for  road  work  and 
the  operation  of  road  machinery;  the  details  of  the  new  convict 
law;   the  real  worth  and  value  of  good  roads;   how  to  start  and 
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organize  a  road  force  for  a  county  or  a  city;  and  how  to  relocate 
roads,  to  run  levels,  to  prepare  profiles,  to  lay  grades  on  the 
profiles,  and  to  calculate  the  earth  work  involved.  These  lec- 
tures were  given  by  the  most  eminent  citizens  and  road  engin- 
eers in  the  state,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned:  Judge  J.  S. 
Turner  of  the  Prison  Commission;  Ex-Justice  Andrew  J.  Cobb; 
Mr.  H.  L.  Collier,  Commissioner  of  Public  "Works  for  Atlanta; 
Prof.  C.  M.  Strahan,  Prof,  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture;  Judge  W.  F.  Eve,  of  Augusta;  Capt.  T.  P.  Stanley, 
Athens;  Capt.  J.  W.  Barnett,  City  Engineer  of  Athens;  Mr.  J. 
P.  High,  City  Engineer  of  Brunswick,  and  Mr.  M.  O.  Eldridge, 
of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Demonstrations  were  made  by  taking  those  attending  the 
school  to  inspect  the  Clarke  County  convict  camps,  and  the  ma- 
cadam and  sand-clay  roads  constructed  by  Clarke  county  in  the 
vicinity  of  Athens.  These  trips  were  made  possible  by  the 
courteous  action  of  the  Road  Commissioners  of  Clarke  county, 
without  whose  aid  and  cooperation  the  Road  School  could  not 
have  been  made  a  success.  The  importance  of  the  School  can 
not  be  emphasized  too  strongly  in  view  of  the  large  expenditure 
of  money  which  is  likely  to  be  made  by  the  several  counties  of 
the  state  for  road  construction.  This  money  can  be  made  of 
permanent  value  or  can  be  practically  thrown  away,  and  that 
the  Road  School  served  an  important  purpose  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  example:  Mr.  W.  S.  Holman,  in  charge  of  Clarke 
county  roads,  has  found  that  certain  fields  long  cultivated  con- 
tain sand  and  clay  in  about  the  right  proportions  for  top  dressing 
sand-clay  roads,  and  that  by  using  this  soil,  the  cost  of  this  type 
of  road  construction  may  be  materially  reduced,  also  the  length 
of  time  required  for  the  surface  to  harden,  and  a  road  of  much 
greater  efficiency  secured  than  by  the  old  method  of  mixing 
the  sand  and  clay.  This  one  piece  of  information  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  attending  the  school  was  worth  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  the  state.  The  Road  School  will  be  continued  another 
year  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it. 

EXTENSION  TEACHING. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  aid  all  edu- 
cational activities  of  every  kind  which  are  being  carried  for- 
ward in  the  State.  The  fulfillment  of  this  purpose  is  one  of  its 
greatest  obligations  to  the  state  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
further  the  work  of  extension  teaching.  Two  great  ends  are  to 
be  subserved  by  the  work  of  this  character:      First,  the  system- 
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atizing  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  state  and  the  raising 
of  these  to  a  higher  level  of  efficiency.  Second,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  knowledge  which  has  accumulated  in  recent  years, 
but  is  not  now  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  which  cannot  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  adults  and 
those  remotely  situated  from  the  College  save  through  extension 
agencies.  This  work  has  already  been  in  progress  in  the  Uni- 
versity proper  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  past,  but  it  is  now 
desired  to  broaden  the  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  to  reach  the 
farmer  of  limited  means  in  a  practical  and  helpful  manner.  A 
distinct  extension  department  nas  not  been  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  College  up  to  this  time  simpiy  because  of  insufficient 
funds  to  provide  for  its  maintenance  on  lines  commensurate  with 
the  activities  it  is  designed  to  serve.  A  good  beginning  has  been 
made,  however,  particularly  in  the  line  of  farmers'  institute 
work. 

Speakers  will  be  sent  from  the  College  to  address  all  kinds  of 
farmers'  gatherings  or  to  discuss  subjects  of  special  interest  to  a 
given  community  in  the  state.  The  officers  of  the  College  are 
endeavoring  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  County  School  Com- 
missioners, and  lecturers  will  be  sent  to  teachers'  institutes  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  ways  and  means  by  which  instruction 
in  agriculture,  provided  for  in  the  public  school  curriculum, 
may  be  rendered  more  efficient.  There  is  no  service  which  can 
be  rendered  the  people  of  the  state  at  this  time  more  important 
than  that  of  fostering  the  teaching  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
agriculture  in  the  public  schools.  The  teachers  are  not  to  blame 
for  the  apparent  neglect  of  this  subject,  as  there  has  been  no 
channel  through  which  they  might  obtain  the  needed  information. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  sending  of  lecturers  to  institutes  will  be  of 
material  service  in  this  direction. 

Another  feature  of  extension  work  which  the  College  is 
fostering  in  every  possible  way  is  correspondence  with  farmers. 
Thousands  of  letters  are  annually  answered,  giving  definite  in- 
formation relative  to  fertilizers,  soils,  crops,  care  and  manage- 
ment of  live  stock,  orchards  and  gardens.  Every  farmer  in  the 
state  is  invited  to  take  advantage  of  the  free  correspondence 
course  now  conducted  so  extensively  by  the  College,  for  in  this 
way  at  the  cost  of  a  two  cent  stamp  any  individual  may  obtain 
information  worth  a  great  deal  of  money  to  him  with  the  least 
possible  effort,  and  without  the  necessity  of  purchasing  expensive 
books  or  taking  a  long  trip  to  acquire  the  information.  The 
College  stands  ready  through  its  staff  to  assist  every  organiza- 
tion and  every  indivdual  entitled  to  its  service  free  of  cost. 
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It  is  the  desire  and  hope  of  those  associated  with  the  work  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  that  it  may  be  in  position  next  year 
to  hold  a  number  of  what  may  be  properly  termed  itinerant 
schools  of  agriculture  for  periods  of  from  five  to  ten  days  in  re- 
mote sections  of  the  state.  During  the  continuance  of  these 
schools  practical  lectures  will  be  given  on  a  variety  of  topics  of 
especial  interest  to  the  community,  and  thus  much  helpful  and 
valuable  information  made  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  resi- 
dents of  that  community.  In  other  words,  farmers  could  be 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  latest  information;  for 
instance,  relative  to  spraying,  the  protection  of  orchards  and 
gardens,  without  the  time,  labor  and  cost  entailed  in  attending 
a  course  in  the  Agricultural  College  proper.  The  benefits  of  a 
system  of  extension  teaching  of  this  character  can  never  be  ac- 
curately estimated,  but  those  who  have  seen  the  marvelous  im- 
provement in  farm  practice  which  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
feeble  efforts  in  this  direction  in  the  past  realize  fully  what  a 
systematic  extension  bureau  would  accomplish  in  stimulating  an 
interest  in  better  methods  of  farming. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  TRAIN. 

Lack  of  funds  prevented  the  College  from  operating  an  Edu- 
cational Train  during  1909.  If  the  railroads  will  cooperate, 
however,  and  the  necessary  funds  are  available  another  train 
will  in  all  probability  be  sent  out  during  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary or  the  first  of  March,  1910.  This  statement  is  made  because 
of  the  disappointment  expressed  by  many  at  the  failure  of  the 
College  to  operate  a  train  this  year,  and  this  information  is  due 
those  who  may  not  fully  appreciate  the  reasons  why  a  train  was 
not  sent  out  in  1909.  It  is  believed  that  in  1910  the  exhibit 
cars  can  be  filled  with  the  products  of  the  College  farm  and  the 
work  of  its  students,  and  will  thus  illustrate  in  a  much  more 
graphic  way  than  would  have  been  possible  this  year  what  may 
be  done  to  ameliorate  agricultural  conditions  in  the  state,  and 
how  a  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  may  be  made  to  benefit 
the  farmer.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of 
running  a  train  if  the  funds  are  provided  to  properly  equip 
exhibit  cars  and  maintain  it  in  operation  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  is  the  best  type  of  ex- 
tension teaching  which  the  College  can  pursue  to  bring  its  ser- 
vices within  the  reach  of  thousands  of  citizens.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  College,  therefore,  to  operate  another  train  as  soon  as  it  is 
in  position  to  do  so,  and  provided  the  cooperation  of  the  railroads 
can  be  secured.     When  this  train  is  sent  out,  however,  it  is  felt 
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that  it  should  be  superior  in  every  way  to  the  one  previously 
operated,  and  thus  be  in  position  to  serve  the  people  much  more 
efficiently. 

FARMERS'   INSTITUTES. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  organized  a  farmers' 
institute  system  on  January  16,  1903.  When  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Agricultural  College  was  created  the  management  of 
the  farmers'  institutes  was  transferred  to  it.  For  several 
years  the  institutes  were  under  the  charge  of  Hon.  Harvie  Jor- 
dan, who,  however,  found  the  work  so  onerous  and  exacting  that 
he  decided  to  withdraw  from  it  on  November  1,  1907,  when  the 
work  was  turned  over  to  the  direction  of  Andrew  M.  Soule. 

Twenty-four  institutes  were  held  during  the  past  year  under 
the  specific  direction  of  the  College.  Institutes  were  offered  to 
six  senatorial  districts  where  for  various  reasons  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements could  not  be  made  for  a  meeting.  From  one  to  three 
speakers  were  sent  to  sixteen  other  points  where  either  farmers' 
institutes  or  educational  rallies  were  held.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Educational  Train,  a  feature  of  the  extension 
department  of  the  College  and  really  constituting  one  of  the 
most  important  and  effective  meana  of  conducting  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, visited  one  hundred  and  fifty  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 
Since  the  expenses  of  operating  the  Educational  Train  were  de- 
frayed out  of  a  special  appropriation,  the  College  has  been  en- 
abled to  hold  or  to  cooperate  in  holding  some  forty  special  meet- 
ings in  the  interest  of  farming  enterprises  and  agricultural  edu- 
cation. It  is  doubtful  if  the  state  has  ever  been  more  efficiently 
covered,  or  as  many  people  reached  and  benefitted  as  during  the 
past  year.  Fully  150,000  people  came  out  to  hear  the  lectures 
and  discussions  and  to  see  the  exhibits  carried  on  the  train  and 
about  10,000  persons  attended  the  regular  meetings.  That  this 
trip  was  of  incalculable  value  to  the  people  of  the  state  is  borne 
out  by  the  correspondence  which  has  come  and  still  comes  to 
the  College  as  a  result  of  this  movement. 

A  list  of  the  places  visited  last  year  follows:  Rabun  Gap, 
Cornelia,  Cordele,  Greensboro,  Waycross,  Washington,  Boston, 
Americus,  Adairsville,  Rome,  Talbotton,  Perry,  Arlington,  Law- 
renceville,  Lexington,  Pelham,  Newnan,  McRae,  Hazlehurst, 
Lyons,  Barnesville,  Dublin,  Statesboro,  Guyton,  Calhoun,  Gaines- 
ville, Commerce,  Carrollton,  Atlanta,  Decatur,  Social  Circle,  Au- 
gusta, Milledgeville,  Macon,  Cuthbert,  Dawson,  Fort  Gaines,  Syl- 
vester, Tifton,  and  Brunswick. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  state  has  been  practically  cov- 
erd  during  the  year,  and  all  senatorial  districts  would  have  been 
reached  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  good  organization  in 
a  number  of  districts,  and  it  will  take  a  little  time  to  work  one 
up.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  cordial  cooperation  and 
support  extended  to  the  institute  work  by  leading  citizens  in 
every  section  where  representatives  of  the  College  went;  but  for 
their  assistance  as  well  as  that  of  the  local  press  the  meetings 
would  not  have  been  successfully  organized.  The  list  of  meetings 
as  enumerated  above  does  not  include  a  large  number  of  points 
visited  by  representatives  of  the  College  to  address,  for  instance, 
meetings  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  and  other  organizations  of  agri- 
cultural workers. 

Representatives  will  gladly  be  sent  to  meetings  of  any 
organizations  which  have  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  at  heart,  and 
are  endeavoring  to  disseminate  information  which  will  enable  him 
to  conduct  his  operations  more  successfully.  A  list  of  the  insti- 
tute officers  follows: 


Dist. 

President. 

County. 

Postoffice. 

1st 

Wm.    Cannet 

Effingham 

Tusculum 

2nd 

J.   L.   McLean 

Tattnall 

Birdford 

3rd 

Ben  Millikin 

Wayne 

Jesup 

4th 

D.  P.  Rose 

Camden 

Owens  Ferry 

5th 

J.  E.  W.  Smith 

Ware 

Waycross 

6th 

W.  T.  Staten 

Lowndes 

Valdosta 

7th 

John  G.  Stanley 

Brooks 

Quitman 

8th 

C.  S.  Hodges 

Decatur 

Cyrene 

9th 

D.  W.  James 

Early 

Blakely 

10th 

W.   W.   Monk 

Worth 

Poulan 

11th 

W.  D.  Hammock 

Randolph 

Coleman 

12th 

W.  S.  Boyett 

Stewart 

Lumpkin 

13th 

R.  E.  L.  Eason 

Schley 

Ellaville 

14th 

L.  M.  Curry 

Dodge 

Eastman 

15th 

W.  A.  Clark 

Telfair 

Jacksonville 

16th 

B.  B.  Linder 

Laurens 

Dublin 

17th 

A.  M.  Deal 

Bulloch 

Statesboro 

18th 

J.  P.  H.  Brown 

Richmond 

Augusta 

19th 

J.  W.   Farmer 

Taliaferro 

Crawfordville 

20th 

R.  N.  Lamar 

Baldwin 

Milledgeville 

21st 

John  T.  Williams 

Jones 

Haddock 

22nd 

23rd 

J.  W.  Cheek 

Houston 

Perry 

24th 

B.  T.  Peacock 

Marion 

Buena  Vista 

25th 

W.  S.  Bloodworth 

Upson 

Thomaston 

2  6th 

J.  G.  Minter 

Fayette 

Fayetteville 

27th 

M.  C.  Davis 

Rocky  Plains 

2  8th 

E.  Wofford. 

Pickens 

Jasper 

29th 

E.  A.  Callaway 

Wilkes 

Washington 

30th 

C.  M.  Witcher 

Madison 

Carlton 

31st 

A.  J.  McMullan 

Hart 

Hartwell 
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Dist. 

President. 

County. 

Postoffice. 

32nd 

R. 

H.  Baker 

Lumpkin 

Dahlonega 

33rd 

L. 

G.  Hardman 

Jackson 

Commerce 

34th 

T. 

A.    Pate 

Gwinnett 

Snellville 

35th 

F. 

J.    Merriam 

Fulton 

Atlanta 

3  6th 

J. 

M.  Barnes 

Meriwether 

Bullochville 

37th 

F. 

M.    Longley 

Troup 

LaGrange 

38th 

J. 

O.    Waddell 

Polk 

Cedartown 

3  9  th 

E. 

F.  Smith 

Otis 

40th 

M 

,    L.    Ledford 

Union 

Blairsville 

41st 

J. 

T.   Atherton 

Pickens 

Jasper 

42nd 

G. 

A.  Veach 

Bartow 

Adairsville 

43rd 

J. 

A.  Hall 

Gordon 

Calhoun 

44th 

J. 

T.   Suttle 

Walker 

Greenbush 

Those  senatorial  districts  interested  in  securing  a  meeting  for 
1909  should  correspond  with  the  College  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  meetings  some 
time  in  advance.  Our  staff  of  instructors  is  limited  in  number, 
and  since  the  institute  work  is  done  by  them  without  remunera- 
tion, and  in  addition  to  their  other  regular  duties,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  schedule  of  meetings  be  carefully  arranged  in  advance. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  farmers'  institute  department  to  cooperate 
as  closely  as  possible  with  the  district  agricultural  schools,  and 
to  this  end  meetings  have  been  offered  to  each  of  these  institu- 
tions during  the  past  year.  Four  of  the  schools  responded  and 
meetings  were  held  at  the  Fourth  District  School,  at  Carrollton; 
the  Third  District  School,  at  Americus;  the  First  District  School 
at  Statesboro;   and  the  Sixth  District  School,  at  Barnesville. 

The  institute  department  stands  ready  to  cooperate  with  any 
community  which  desires  to  have  an  itinerant  school  held  for 
a  period  of  three  to  five  days.  In  an  itinerant  school,  as  already 
pointed  out,  a  complete  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  fertilizer 
problem,  pruning  and  spraying  of  fruit  trees,  the  selection  and 
improvement  of  corn  and  cotton,  forestry  problems,  live  stock 
feeding  and  management,  may  be  conducted  most  effectively.  By 
organizing  such  schools  the  institute  service  may  be  rendered 
much  more  efficient  and  helpful  to  the  several  communities  in  the 
state.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  institutes  is  invited. 
If  the  farmers  will  cooperate  with  the  College  the  best  work  ever 
done  through  this  arm  of  the  extension  service  can  be  accom- 
plished during  the  year  1909.  A  printed  report  containing  the 
principal  papers  presented  during  the  Farmers'  Conference  is  now 
being  prepared  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  citizen  in  the 
state.  It  contains  more  than  200  printed  pages,  and  some  of  the 
most   excellent   papers   on    agriculture   and    agricultural    practice 
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in  Georgia  that  have  ever  been  gathered  together  in  one  volume. 
Every  progressive  farmer  should  have  a  copy  of  this  report. 
For  further  information,  write  the 

GEORGIA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
University  of  Georgia, 

Athens,  Ga. 


MILITARY  DEPARTMENT, 


J.  M.  KIMBROUGH,  Jr. 
1st  Lieut.,  27th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Commandant. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Grant  act,  mil- 
itary exercises  are  regularly  held  in  this  University,  upon  which 
the  attendance  is  compulsory  by  all  members  of  the  Freshman, 
Sophomore  and  Junior  Classes,  and  the  students  in  the  One  Year 
Course  in  Agriculture,  except  when  excused  by  the  Surgeon  of 
the  Corps  of  Cadets,  or  the  Chancellor,  for  physical  disability  or 
other  cause. 

The  uniform  consists  of  a  coat  of  standard  Charlottesville  gray 
cloth;  winter  trousers  of  same  material,  with  stripe  one  inch 
wide;  and  blue  cloth  cap.  The  uniform  costs  about  $15.55.  For 
spring  use  white  duck  trousers,  jeans  trousers  and  blue  shirt, 
leggings,  and  hat  are  required,  costing  about  $4.50. 

Practical  instruction  is  given  three  hours  each  week,  covering 
the  following  subjects:  Infantry  Drill  Regulations;  Field  Ser- 
vice Regulations;  Manual  of  Guard  Duty;  Firing  Regulations  for 
Small  Arms;  Artillery  Drill  Regulations,  partial. 

Theoretical  Instruction,  two  hours  each  week,  for  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned  officers,  is  given  in  the  portions  of 
the  above  subjects  covered  by  the  practical  instruction,  and  is 
supplemented  by  lectures.  One  hour  each  iveek  of  theoretical  instruc- 
tion is  required  of  Freshmen. 

BATTALION  OF   CADETS. 

Roster  of  Officers  and  Non-Commissioned  Officers. 

Cadet  Adjutant — W.  F.  Dobbs. 

Cadet  Quartermaster — L.  E.  Allen. 

Cadet  Sergeant-Major — G.  C.  Arnold. 

Cadet  Quartermaster  Sergeant — R.  L.  Campbell. 

Cadet  Color  Sergeant — S.  H.  Starr. 

Cadet  Color  Sergeant — J.  J.  M.  Payne. 

Cadet  Drum  Major — R.  P.  White. 

Cadet  Captains. 
Co.  "A."  Co.  "B.M 

J.  C.  Michael.  D.  L.  Rogers. 

Co.  "C."  Co.  "D." 

E.  M.  Brown.  H.  G.  Bailey. 

Battery — J.  K.  Giles. 
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Cadet  First  Lieutenants. 
Co.  "A."  Co.  "B.' 

M.  P.   Pentecost.  I.  A.  Solomons. 

Co.  "C."  Co.  "D.' 

J.  P.  Fort.  J.  A.  Stevens. 

Battery — T.  G.  Chastain. 


Cadet   Second   Lieutenants. 


Co.  "A.1 

P.  D.  Atkinson. 


Co.  "B." 

D.  F.  Barrow. 


Co.  "C. 


R.  B.  Scott. 


Co.  "A." 

H.  A.  Xix. 
W.  Falk. 
R.   F.   Revson. 
F.  W.  Ball. 
E.  McClure. 


Co.  "I>. 


Cadet    Sergeants. 

Co.  "B. 

C.  O.  Lowe. 
S.  K.  Dick. 
A.  Mathews. 

D.  R.  Cumming. 
H.  Lanham. 


Co.  "C. 

H.  A.  Davison. 
J.  D.  Willingham. 
J.  H.  Bocock. 
W.  H.  Steele. 
A.  R.  McDonell. 


Co.  "BV 

T.  M.  Fitzpatrick. 

W.  A.  Winburn. 

E.  King. 

E.  S.  Sell. 

J.  P.  Jones. 
Battery. 
O.   M.  Gresham. 
J.  M.  Walker. 
T.  G.  Morrow. 


Co.  "A. 

E.  W.  Moise. 
D.  F.  Barrow. 
M.  L.  McWhorter. 
W.  F.  Whatley. 
G.  G.  Blanton. 
O.  L.  Miller. 


Cadet  Corporals. 

Co. 

J.  H.   Foster. 
H.  E.  Riddell. 
J.  H.  Lowery. 
A.  K.  Maddox. 
W.  E.  Fort. 
H.  L.  Rogers. 


b: 


Co.  "C."  Co.  "D. 

M.  J.  Witman.  R.  Dallis. 

W.  S.  Jones.  E.  L.  Floyd. 

F.  E.  Davis.  P.  H.  Griffith. 

J.  E.   Brown.  O.  E.  Montfort. 

S.  B.  Slack.  C.  S.  LeCraw. 

R.  R.  Martin.  P.  L.  Bartlett. 

Battery. 

W.  W.  Anderson. 

G.  G.  Singleton. 
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Staff  of  Instruction. 

DAVID  CRENSHAW  BARROW,   LL.   D.,   Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

THOMAS  JACKSON  WOOFTER,  Ph.  D.,  Director,  and  Professor  of 

Education  and  Philosophy. 
JOSEPH    SPENCER   STEWART,   A.    M.,    Professor   of  Secondary 

Education,  High  School  Visitor. 
,   Associate   Professor   of  Agricultural    Pedagogy 

and  Rural  Sociology. 
,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Philosophy. 


,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

Other  members  of  the  faculties  of  Franklin  College  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Creation  of  the  School  of  Education. 

In  June,  1908,.  the  trustees  adopted  a  plan  to  change  the  chair 
of  Philosophy  and  Education  into  a  School  of  Education,  to  merge 
the  chair  of  Secondary  Education,  to  provide  a  special  building, 
and  to  enlarge  the  staff  of  instruction. 

Purpose  of  the  School. 

The  School  of  Education  is  a  Teacher's  College  in  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  following  service: 

1.  The  preparation  of  teachers  for  high  schools,  normal 
schools,  agriculture  and  other  special  subjects,  special  supervis- 
ors, and  superintendents  of  schools. 

Such  teachers  and  superintendents  should  have  advanced  col- 
legiate scholarship  and  special  preparation  for  their  peculiar 
profession.  It  is  beyond  the  province  of  the  ordinary  normal 
school  to  give  collegiate  instruction,  and  our  State  Normal 
Schools  are  overburdened  with  work  to  provide  the  elementary 
teachers.  We  must  evidently  look  to  the  college  and  university 
for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  higher  schools. 

2.  The  study  of  Education  as  an  instrument  of  culture,  a 
factor  of  social  control,  social  betterment,  and  economic  progress. 
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Education  is  a  social  problem  of  greatest  importance.  It  takes 
rank  in  a  curriculum  with  sociology,  political  science,  etc.  As  a 
field  for  investigation  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  state 
of  man,  education  is  full  of  promise. 

3.  The  study  of  such  kindred  fields  as  Psychology,  Ethics, 
Philosophy,  and  Educational  Sociology,  which  will  give  the  proper 
outlook  upon  education  in  both  its  individual  and  social  aspects. 

The  School  of  Education  purposes  to  unify  this  work  in  both 
Franklin  College  of  Arts,  and  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   DEGREES. 

1.  General  Degrees. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  requirements  for  degrees  in 
Franklin  College  and  the  State  College,  a  student  may  elect  six 
hours,  (hours  through  the  year),  in  Education  counting  toward 
any  one  of  the  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science, 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

2.  Special  Degrees. 

In  the  School  of  Education  ^Jie  degrees  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Education  and  Bachelor  of  ScieUj^  in  Education  will  be  conferred, 
the  following  conditions  regul?.  Qg  the  same: 

1.  The  regular  entrance  ucatirements  of  the  University  for 
any  degree  must  be  met  for  the3orresponding  degree  in  Educa- 
tion, -atic 

2.  For  graduation  a  credits 3f  66  hours  must  be  obtained  in 
accordance  with  the  present  general  requirements.  If  German 
and  French  are  taken  instead  of  Greek  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  the 
general  requirements  must  be  satisfied  for  the  corresponding 
degree  in  Education. 

3.  Minimum  requirements  in  subjects  or  groups  are  as  fol- 
lows: English  6  hours,  Foreign  Language  6  in  each  of  two, 
Mathematics  9,  Natural  Science  6,  History  3,  Psychology  3,  Phil- 
osophy, Economics,  Social  Science  3,  Education  9. 

If  five  units  of  foreign  languages  have  been  offered  for 
entrance,  then  6  hours  in  one  foreign  language  will  be  the  min- 
imum. 

4.  Under  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation the  other  hours  should  be  so  elected  as  to  include  fur- 
ther work  in  any  subject  or  subjects  the  student  expects  to 
teach    and    related    subjects. 

5.  If  the  above  requirements  are  met  together  with  the 
regular    requirements    in    Foreign    Languages    for    the    Bachelor 
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or  Arts  Degree  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 
will    be   conferred. 

If  the  above  requirements  are  met  under  other  condi- 
tions approved  by  the  head  of  the  School  of  Education,  the 
degree   of   Bachelor   of   Science    in   Education    will    be   conferred. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Professor. 

1.  History  of  Education.  The  educational  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  great  peoples  of  the  world  with  special  study 
of  the  modern  period,  (1)  the  development  of  modern  edu- 
cational ideals  and  systems,  and  (2)  the  development  of  second- 
ary schools.     Prof.  Woofter. 

2.  Psychology   of  Education.      A   course    dealing   with   such 

topics  as  education  as  a  science,  perception,  apperception,  memory, 

thought,    feeling  and   emotion,   the   aesthetic,   the   altruistic,   the 

field  of  will,  instinct,  imitation,  sugr  ^stion,  interest,  effort,  moral 

and  religious  education.     A  study  c&uthe  different  epochs  of  life 

to   determine  the   educational    aims      laterial,   and    methods   for 

each,   with   special   emphasis   on   th^uc-gychology   of   adolescence. 

Prof.  Woofter.  , 

'  '  )lan 

3.  Secondary    School   Organizaf    f  ,  and    Management.      The 

place  and  function  of  the  high  schoo  .  ,  ;h  consideration  of  condi- 
tions existing  in  Gorgia  and  the  S  ;  problems  of  secondary 
education;  desired  lines  of  progress  }  3  irses  of  study,  discipline, 
and  general  management.     Fall  ten         'rof.  Stewart. 

4.  General  Principles  of  Teaehi'  einrhe  teaching  process;  the 
recitation  considered  in  its  unity  a"ejparts;  purpose,  essentials, 
preparation,  assignment  of  lessons?lij}ime  study,  etc.;  the  art  of 
questioning;  class-room  management7  Winter  term.   Prof.  Woofter. 

5.  Pedagogy  of  Special  Subjects.  This  course  will  deal  with 
the  teaching  of  subjects  in  the  high  school.  Certain  subjects  will 
be  arranged  so  that  courses  in  two  or  more  may  be  taken.  The 
educational  value,  course  of  study,  and  teaching  of  the  following: 
Agriculture  and  Nature  Study;  English;  History  and  Geography; 
Mathematics;  Natural  Science;  Foreign  Language. 

6.  Seminary  in  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  For 
those  preparing  to  become  superintendents  and  supervisors  as 
well  as  teachers  of  special  subjects.  The  whole  field  of  education, 
elementary,  secondary,   higher,  will  be  considered.  Prof.   Woofter. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  General  Psychology.  An  introductory  basic  course  giving 
a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Psychology  with  special  emphasis  on 
its  functional  and  genetic  phases.     First  half  year. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  A  course  dealing  with  such  topics 
as  education  as  a  science,  perception,  memory,  thought,  feeling 
and  emotion,  the  aesthetic,  the  altruistic,  the  field  of  will,  instinct, 
imitation,  suggestion,  interest,  effort,  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion, the  different  epochs  of  life  with  special  emphasis  on  adole- 
scence.    Second  half  year. 

3.  Social  Psychology.  The  psychology  of  crowds,  of  social 
groups,  of  peoples,  the  influence  of  imitation,  suggestion,  educa- 
tion, etc. 

4.  Psychology  of  Development.  An  introduction  to  compara- 
tive and  genetic  psychology,  anthropology,  and  the  general  theory 
of  development. 

5.  Logic.  A  study  of  both  deductive  and  inductive  logic; 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  syllogism,  inductive  methods,  and  crit- 
icism of  fallacies.     Second  half  year.     Follows  Psychology  1. 

6.  Ethics.  A  consideration  of  the  historical,  theoretical,  and 
practical  phases  of  both  individual  and  social  ethics. 

7.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  course  tracing  the  movements 
of  thought  from  the  early  Greek  period  to  the  present  time. 

8.  Philosophy  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  all  educational  theory  and  practice  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  insight  into  education  as  the  conscious  evolution  of  the 
race,  the  conscious  efforts  of  peoples  to  realize  and  perpetuate 
their  ideals.  This  will  involve  a  study  of  the  life  process  with  the 
theory  of  development  and  its  bearing  on  education. 
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FACULTY. 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

SYLVANUS  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  B.  L.,  Dean  of  the  Law  Department, 
Professor  of  Law. 

HOWELL  COBB,  A.  M.,  B.  L.,  Judge  City  Court  of  Athens,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law. 

JOHN  D.  MELL,  A.  B.,  B.  L.,  Lecturer  on  Parliamentary  Law. 

JOHN  H.  T.  McPHERSON,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Roman  Law. 

ANDREW  J.  COBB,  A.  B.,  B.  L.,  Lecturer  on  Procedure  and  Con- 
stitutional Law. 

JAMES  C.  BLOOMPIELD,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 


The  next  session  of  this  Department  begins  September  15th, 
1909.  The  time  requisite  for  graduation  is  two  years.  The  fees 
are  $75.00  per  year,  of  which  $40.00  are  due  at  entrance  and 
$35.00  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  term. 

At  the  opening  of  the  autumn  term  of  the  first  year,  Black- 
stone  will  be  taken  up,  and  lectures  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  begin. 

On  arrival  here,  report  at  the  Chancellor's  office,  or  to  the 
Dean,  in  the  Academic  Building,  on  the  University  campus. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

General. — Students  in  this  Department  must  not  be  less  than 
eighteen  years  old,  and  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

Junior  Class. — The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Junior 
class  include  fourteen  units.  A  unit  is  measured  by  five  weekly 
periods  of  forty  minutes  each  for  one  year  in  a  college  or  high 
school  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  met  by  presentation  of 
a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  University  or  College  authorized 
to  confer  it;  by  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  a  college  or 
accredited  school;  by  taking  the  entrance  examinations  prescribed 
by  the  committee  on  entrance. 

Conditioned  Students. — Those  who  can  secure  credit  for  ten 
units  may  be  admitted  with  an  entrance  condition  of  four  units. 
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Conditions  must  be  removed  by  passing  off  the  necessary  units  as 
the  result  of  private  study,  or  by  doing  additional  work  offered 
in  the  University;  but  college  work  thus  offered  for  admission 
will  not  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

VAIjUE   OF   SUBJECTS    IN    UMTS. 

Units. 

English:    Grammar,    Composition,    Classics,    Rhetoric 3 

Mathematics:   Algebra,  Plane  Geometry 2% 

History  and  Civics: 

Ancient  History  to  814  A.  D 1 

English  History    1 

American  History  and  Civics 1 

Modern  History 1 

Latin     3 

A  foreign  language 2 

Elementary    Physics    , 1 

Physical    Geography    1 

Additional  year's  work  in  foreign   language 1 

Botany     1 

Chemistry    1 

Drawing    1 

Physiology     1 

Elementary  Agriculture    1 

Biology    1 

Advanced  Work  in  Mathematics,  History  or  English 1 

Senior  Class. — Applicants  for  the  Senior  class,  in  addition  to 
the  general  requirements  and  the  fourteen  units,  must  have  com- 
pleted one  year's  course  of  study  in  a  standard  law  school,  or 
must  have  read  law  under  advice  and  direction  in  a  law  office  for 
one  year,  and  must  stand  satisfactory  examinations  on  the  work 
of  the  Junior  class. 

SENIOR  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  for  students  applying  to  enter  the  Senior  Class 
will  be  held  as  follows: 

Blackstone,  Book  I Monday,  September  6th,  1909. 


Constitutional  Law Tuesday, 

Blackstone,  Book  II Wednesday, 

Contracts Thursday, 

Torts Friday, 

Sales  and  Bailments Saturday, 

Criminal  Law Monday, 


7th, 

8th, 

9th, 

10th, 

11th, 

13th, 
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Elementary  Law Tuesday,  September  14th,  1909. 

Blackstone,  Book  III Tuesday,  "  14th,     " 

Examinations  for  students  applying  to  enter  the  Junior  Class 
will  be  held  daily,  on  Sept.  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th. 

Examinations  begin  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  each  day. 

Applicants  are  particularly  urged  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

Transfers. — Students  transferring  from  the  Academic  Depart- 
ments must  obtain  the  written  permission  of  the  Chancellor  and 
certificates  from  the  proper  officer  of  the  University  showing  that 
they  have  been  satisfactory  students  in  those  departments. 

Elective. — Students  not  applicants  for  the  degree  may  enter 
the  Department  upon  complying  with  the  general  requirements 
and  presenting  the  fourteen  units. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  best  features  of  the  lecture  and  the  recitation  are  secured 
by  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  Department.  Read- 
ing is  daily  assigned  in  the  text-book,  the  professor  comments  on 
the  same,  and  the  student  is  required  to  recite  thereon.  By  this 
means  each  part  of  the  subject  is  explained  to  the  student,  is  then 
read  by  him,  and  he  is  either  questioned  thereon,  or  hears  others 
questioned. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  in  this  Department  is  completed  in  two  years,  con- 
sisting of  four  terms.  The  exercises  of  the  University,  including 
this  Department,  begin  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  September  in 
each  year  and  end  at  the  annual  Commencement  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  June. 

The  autumn  term  commences  with  the  college  year  and  closes 
the  day  before  Christmas. 

The  spring  term  commences  the  day  following  New  Year  and 
closes  at  Commencement. 

Two  courses  of  instruction  are  pursued,  to-wit,  the  Study 
Course  and  the  Lecture  Course,  arranged  as  follows: 

Study  Course. 

The  class  meets  one  of  the  professors  of  law  at  the  morning 
hour  and  the  other  professor  of  law  at  the  afternoon  hour,  daily 
(except  Saturday  and  Sunday),  with  a  previously  assigned  part  of 
the  text-book  then  being  read.  The  professor  delivers  lectures 
explanatory  of  the  text,  and  questions  the  members  of  the  class  on 
the  text  and  the  lecture  of  the  previous  meeting. 
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First  Year. 

The  autumn  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  Elementary  Law,  American  Law,  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  Constitution  of  Georgia,  Part  First  of  the  Code 
of  Georgia,  relating  to  the  political  organization  of  the  State. 

The  spring  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Contracts,  Sales, 
Bailments,  Torts,  Criminal  Law,  Corporations. 

Second  Year. 

The  autumn  term  work  covers  the  subjects  of  Commercial 
Law,  Agency,  Partnership,  Common  Law  Pleading. 

The  spring  term  covers  the  subjects  of  Real  Estate,  Con- 
veyancing, Domestic  Relations,  Equity  Principles  and  Pleading, 
Evidence,  International  Law. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  recitation  from  the  regular  text-books, 
the  students  are  required  to  consult  other  standard  works  on  the 
various  branches  of  the  law. 

Lecture  Courses. 

The  class  meets  one  of  the  several  lecturers  of  the  Department 
at  the  noon  hour  three  times  a  week.  The  schedule  is  so  arranged 
that  the  several  courses  of  lectures  do  not  conflict.  The  lecturers 
and  their  subjects  are  as  follows: 

Lectures  were  delivered  during  the  session  of  1908-1909, 
once  a  week  to  each  class  by  the  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  on  Proced- 
ure and  Constitutional  Law. 

Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  are  delivered  twice  a  week 
during  the  autumn  term  of  the  first  year  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Bloomfield. 
The  text-book  in  this  course  is  Ewell's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Lectures  on  Parliamentary  Law,  by  Prof.  John  D.  Mell,  begin 
about  the  middle  of  the  spring  term  of  the  second  year,  and  con- 
tinue for  about  three  weeks.  The  text-books  in  this  course  is  Mell's 
Parliamentary  Law. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Civil  (Roman)  Law  is  delivered 
by  J.  H.  T.  McPherson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science,  during  the  second  year. 

DEGREE. 

Students  who  continue  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  exercises 
of  this  Department  during  the  two  years,  of  two  terms  each,  to- 
wit:  the  autumn  and  spring  terms,  and  those  who  are  admitted  to 
the  second  year  of  the  course,  and  continue  in  actual  attendance 
for  one  year,  of  two  terms,  to-wit:  the  autumn  and  spring  terms, 
and  complete  successfully  the  required  course  of  study,  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE   BAR. 


Under  the  law  of  the  State  the  graduates  of  this  Department 
are  admitted  to  the  bar,  without  examination  in  court,  on  presen- 
tation of  the  diploma. 

Under  a  rule  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  graduates  of  this  Department  who  have  been 
admitted  to  the  State  Bar  Will  be  admitted  to  the  District  and 
Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  without  examination. 

HONORS. 

Two  members  of  the  Law  Department  are  allowed  places 
among  the  Senior  speakers  on  Commencement  Day.  The  speakers 
from  the  Law  Department  are  chosen  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Law 
Department  for  general  excellence  in  all  the  exercises  and  branch- 
es of  study  in  the  Department.  Those  members  of  the  Senior  class 
only  are  eligible  to  these  places,  who  have  attended  the  full  two 
years'  course  in  this  Department. 

MOOT  COURTS  AND  LEGAL  EXERCISES. 

After  the  students  are  sufficiently  advanced,  moot  courts  are 
held  in  which  one  of  the  professors  presides,  the  juries  being 
taken  from  the  students  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 
The  law  students  are  assigned  to  act  as  counsel  in  the  cases  on 
trial.  In  these  courts  the  students  are  taught  the  actual  practice 
of  law,  such  as  pleading,  drawing  orders,  moving  for  new  trials, 
advocacy  before  the  court  and  jury,  the  use  of  reports  and  text- 
books as  authority;  in  short,  all  the  elements  of  actual  court- 
house practice. 

Throughout  the  course  exercises  are  given  in  pleading  and 
drawing  deeds,  wills  and  mortgages,  and  all  kinds  of  legal  docu- 
ments, including  commercial  paper.  The  students  are  first  re- 
quired to  correct  the  papers  drawn  by  each  other,  and  then  the 
professor  in  charge  reviews  and  explains  both  the  original  and 
corrected  exercises.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  equip 
its  graduates  ready  for  active  practice  of  the  profession. 

JEFFERSONIAN  LAW   DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

The  law  students  conduct  a  successful  and  beneficial  society, 
which  meets  once  a  week,  and  they  debate  questions  of  law.  All 
students  of  the  Department  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
society.  The  society  is  one  of  the  most  useful  features  of  the  law 
course. 
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MOOT  PARLIAMENT. 

A  moot  parliament  is  organized  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  of  Parliamentary  Law,  the  officers  being  students.  The 
organization  and  conduct  of  legislative  assemblies  are  thus  prac- 
tically taught. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  examinations — oral  and  written.  Each 
professor  daily  examines  orally  on  the  prescribed  reading.  Writ- 
ten examinations  are  held  at  the  conclusion  of  each  text-book 
or  branch  of  study.  These  examinations  are  made  very  searching, 
and  the  student  is  given  abundant  time  to  write  out  his  answers 
without  assistance,  thus  impressing  upon  his  mind  what  he  has 
learned  and  disclosing  accurately  and  impartially  his  progress. 

LIBRARY. 

The  law  library  consists  of  the  Georgia  Reports  and  standard 
text-books.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  Georgia  Reports  and 
all  other  public  books  are  furnished  to  the  Department  as  soon  as 
published. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  recently  supplied  this  De- 
partment with  valuable  publications  issued  by  the  Government. 

The  Bancroft-Whitney  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  have  presented  to 
the  Department  a  complete  set  of  their  "Practitioner's  Series," 
which  has  been  found  of  great  value  to  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Brantley  A. 
Denmark,  and  mother  of  the  late  Thomas  N.  Denmark,  the  hand- 
some law  libraries  of  those  two  loyal  sons  of  the  University  have 
been  donated  to  this  Department.  The  libraries  contain  complete 
sets  of  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States,  digests  and  many  standard  text-books. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In  matters  of  discipline,  the  students  of  the  Law  Department 
are  governed  by  the  same  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for 
other  students  of  the  University. 

TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Trustees  of  the  University  extended  the 
course  in  this  Department  from  one  to  two  years.  The  wisdom, 
if  not  the  necessity,  of  that  action  has  never  been  doubted.  The 
only  apprehension  was  that  the  prospective  students  of  law  would 
not  appreciate  the  advantages,  and  lack  of  sufficient  numbers  of 
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students  would  impede  the  progress  of  the  Department.  The 
result  has  shown  that  these  apprehensions  are  groundless.  While 
the  authorities  of  the  University  have  never  proposed  legislation 
on  this  subject,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
Georgia  State  Bar  Association  as  expressed  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Legal  Edugation  and  Admission  to  the  Bar,  sub- 
mitted and  adopted,  without  amendment,  at  the  meeting  of  July 
1908.  The  report,  among  other  things,  contains  the  following: 
"We  believe  that  this  Association  should  go  on  record  as  strongly 
recommending  to  young  men  who  aspire  to  the  bar,  that  they 
should  not  only  first  prepare  themselves  with  a  thorough  academic 
education,  but  should  also,  when  possible,  take  the  law  course  at 
one  of  the  excellent  colleges  of  this  State,  or  at  one  of  the  well 
known  and  thorough  law  schools  of  some  other  State.  If  the 
student  is  not  able  to  take  the  college  course,  he  ought  to  spend 
not  less  than  two  years  in  close  study  of  the  law  under  some 
good  lawyer  before  he  presents  his  application  for  admission. 

"The  course  of  study  of  law  at  all  the  colleges  of  this  State 
should  be  made  to  extend  over  two  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  two-year  course  will  soon  be  adopted  by  all  the  law  schools. 
The  Board  of  Examiners  might  well  provide  such  examinations 
as  will  require  two  years'  study  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  to 
successfully  pass. 

"An  able  judge  said  that  he  could  easily  tell  when  a  young 
lawyer  argued  a  law  point  before  him  whether  he  had  taken  the 
law  course  at  a  college.  The  advantage  given  by  the  college 
training  is  apparent. 

"We  are  now  insisting  on  two  years'  course  by  the  law  student. 
We  have  made  excellent  progress  within  the  few  years  past.  We 
must  depend  on  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  the  law  schools 
to  aid  in  further  progress." 

TUITION  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  tuition  in  the  Law  Department  is  $75.00  per  annum,  divid- 
ed as  follows:  $4  0.00  for  the  autumn  term,  to  January  first;  and 
$35.00  for  the  spring  term,  from  January  first  to  Commencement. 
Tuition  is  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

No  matriculation  or  library  fee  is  required  in  this  Department. 
The  students  in  law  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  all  other  de- 
partments of  the  University,  at  Athens,  without  extra  charge. 

The  expenses  of  the  course  are  as  follows: 

Tuition  per  annum  $75.00,  total    $150.00 

Initiation  fee,  literary  society 2.00 
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Board  per  month 8.00  to      18.00 

Washing,  fuel  and  lights,  per  month 3.00 

Stationery  for  the  year   2.00 

Text-books  can  be  had  for  about 70.00 

The  incidental  expenses  of  a  student  are  just  what  he  makes 
them,  and  the  patrons  of  the  University  are  urged  to  take  into 
their  own  hands  the  control  of  a  matter  which  no  college  regula- 
tions can  reach. 

For  special  catalogue,  list  of  text-books  and  further  informa- 
tion, apply  to  Sylvanus  Morris,  Athens,  Ga. 
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FACULTY. 


DAVID  CRENSHAW  BARROW,  LL.   D.,   Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

SAMUEL    CALDWELL    BENEDICT,    M.    D.,    Dean,    Professor    of 
Materia  Medica. 

HOMER  V.  BLACK,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JOHN  P.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

JOHN  M.  READE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

CORNELIUS  A.   WELLS,   M.   S.   Assistant  in  the  Chemical   Lab- 
oratory. 

HENRY  C.  WHITE,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  u.  S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

ROBERT  C.  WILSON,  Ph.  G.,  Secretary,  Professor  of  Theoretical 
and  Applied  Pharmacy. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  next  session  of  this  department  begins  September  15th, 
1909.  The  time  to  complete  the  course  is  two  years  or  four  terms. 
The  first  term  begins  at  the  opening  of  college  in  September,  and 
the  second  term  of  each  year  begins  with  the  opening  of  college 
in  January.     Terms  end  at  Commencement  in  June. 

Students  matriculating  in  Pharmacy  are  not  required  to  drill 
or  to  pay  matriculation,  library,  diploma  or  other  fees  of  the 
University,  except  a  literary  society  fee  of  two  dollars  which  is 
payable  only  once,  and  is  required  of  all  students  entering  the 
University.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  University  in  adding  the  depart- 
ment of  Pharmacy  to  give  to  the  profession  of  pharmacy  men 
qualified  to  hold  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust.  It  believes 
it  can  best  serve  this  mission  by  giving  educated  men.  With  a 
view  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  course,  the  following 
have  been  adopted  as 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  applicant  must  be  of  good  moral  character;  he  must  be 
not  less  than  17  years  of  age,  unless  he  be  a  graduate  from  one 
of  the  accredited  high  schools  of  this,  or  some  other  state. 
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He  may  present  any  of  the  following  credentials  for  admission: 

(1)  A  certificate  showing  that  he  has  successfully  completed  one 

year's  work  in  a  high  school,  or  some  institution  of  equal  grade; 

(2)  He  may  present  a  diploma  from  a  medical  school  or  pharm- 
aceutical school,  or  a  certificate  showing  that  he  has  successfully 
finished  one  full  term  in  such  school,  provided  the  work  in  said 
institution  compares  in  value  with  the  standard  of  this  University; 

(3)  He  may  present  a  diploma  from  any  high  school,  academy  or 
preparatory  school. 

DEGREE. 

Students  who  continue  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  exercises 
of  this  department  during  the  two  years  of  two  terms  each,  name- 
ly, the  autumn  and  spring  term,  and  those  who  are  admitted  to 
the  second  year  of  the  course  and  continue  in  actual  attendance 
for  one  year  of  two  terms,  and  complete  successfully  the  required 
course  of  study,  receive  the  degree  of  Graduate  of  Pharmacy  of 
the  University  of  Georgia. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Students  of  Pharmacy  are  governed  by  the  same  rules  and 
restrictions  as  are  laid  down  for  other  students  of  the  University, 
except  that  Pharmacy  students  are  not  required  to  drill. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  allied  sciences,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physiology  and  Materia 
Medica  are  taught  with  a  view  to  making  an  intelligent  application 
of  them  to  the  student's  work  in  Pharmacy. 

BOTANY. 

In  the  Junior,  or  first,  year  a  study  is  made  of  the  gross 
anatomy  of  plants  with  a  view  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
terms  used  in  Materia  Medica.  Constant  use  is  made  of  the 
microscope  in  this  study,  and  the  laboratory  part  of  the  course  is 
a  feature.  Each  student  is  supplied  with  a  microscope,  desk,  and 
locker. 

Required,  two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  each  per 
week. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  White. 

Junior  Year. 

This  work  will  consist  of  lectures  and  recitation  work  in  In- 
organic Chemistry,  covering  the  fundamental  principles  and  theo- 
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ries  of  matter,  and  an  individual  study  of  the  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements  and  such  of  their  compounds  as  are  used  in 
medicine  or  in  the  arts.  Text:  Remsen's  Inorganic.  Three 
periods,  one  hour  each,  per  week. 

Laboratory. 

Professor  Black. 

This  laboratory  affords  ample  accommodation  for  students — 
all  necessary  apparatus  and  materials  are  furnished  to  each  stu- 
dent, whereby  an  individual  study  of  the  more  important  in- 
organic compounds  is  made.  This  work  is  preliminary  to  the 
more  advanced  work  of  the  Senior  year,  and  particular  attention 
is  paid  the  individual  student  in  acquainting  him  with  the  chem- 
ical reactions  that  take  place. 

A  record  of  all  work  done  will  be  kept  and  will  constitute  a 
part  of  the  general  standing  of  the  student.     Two  hours  per  week. 

Senior  Year. 

Professor  White. 

The  work  embodies  a  comprehensive  study  of  Organic  sub- 
substances,  including  the  Hydrocarbons,  Ethane  and  Methane  of 
the  Paraffin  Series,  the  Benzene  Series  and  their  compounds.  The 
coal  tar  products  and  synthetic  compounds.  Text:  Remsen's  Or- 
ganic.    Three  periods,  one  hour  each,  per  week. 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 
Junior  Year. 

The  study  of  text-book  and  demonstrations  of  crude  drugs 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  study  of  the  ground  drug  for 
percolation  and  comparison  of  same  with  the  crude  drug.  Alka- 
loids and  their  salts,  incompatibles,  properties  and  doses  of  vege- 
table drugs.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  quizzes,  written  exam- 
inations covering  short  periods,  and  daily  black-board  demonstra- 
tions.    Poisonous  drugs  with  their  antidotes. 

The  whole  course  is  a  continuous  study  from  the  text-book 
(Culbreths'),  which  is  not  finished  until  the  close  of  the  Senior 
Year. 

Senior  Year. 

The  finishing  of  organic  drugs  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
followed  by  drugs  from  the  animal  kingdom,  inorganic  drugs 
from  the  mineral  kingdom,  finishing  the  course  with  carbon  com- 
pounds;— alcohols,  aldehydes,  acids,  phenols,  etc.      In  this  year 
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the  systematic  study  of  incompatibles  in  prescription  work  is 
carried  through  all  the  course.  There  are  probably  few  finer  or 
more  complete  collections  of  organic  and  inorganic  drugs  for 
purposes  of  instruction  than  are  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy — the  leading  manufacturing  chemists  of  this 
country  have  vied  with  each  other  in  supplying  to  this  school 
most  excellent  collections  of  all  official  drugs. 

The  study  of  prescriptions,  antagonists  and  synergists,  poisons 
and  their  antidotes  completes  the  course. 

Three  hours  per  week  for  each  year  of  the  entire  course. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

In  this  course  the  student  first  masters,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
gross  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  with  frequent  references  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  lower  animals.  On  the  completion  of  this 
a  short  course  in  Histology  is  given,  after  which  the  subject  of 
Physiology  is  taken  up.  This  course  is  based  in  part  upon  Macy 
and  Norris  text,  but  is  largely  extended  by  lectures  and  demon- 
strations according  to  a  syllabus  which  is  furnished  each  student. 
Requirements:  Two  hours  per  week,  during  the  Senior  Year. 

PHARMACY. 

Professor  Wilson. 

First  Year.      Junior. 

Lecture  and  recitation  work.  Three  periods,  one  hour  each, 
per  week. 

Pharmacy  as  a  profession,  its  possibilities  and  outlook. 

The  standard  Phamacopeias  of  the  world,  their  history  and 
by  what  authority  issued. 

The  special  processes  used  in  Pharmacy  covering  Heat,  its 
source,  theory,  apparatus  for  measuring  and  regulating,  determ- 
ination of  boiling  and  melting  points.     Fuel  value. 

Processes  of  Comminution,  Grinding,  Sifting,  Trituration,  Lev- 
igation,  Elutriation,  Precipitation,  Granulation. 

Solution,  Simple  and  complex,  percentage  solutions,  Solubility, 
Saturated  and  Supersaturated  Solutions,  Infusions,  Decoctions, 
Maceration,  Digestion  and  Percolation,  Solvents. 

Separation  of  Xon  Volatile  Substances,  Filtration,  Clarifica- 
tion, Expression,  Decantation,  Filtering  Media. 

Separation  of  Volatile  matter,  Evaporation,  Distillation,  De- 
structive and  Fractional,  Desiccation,  Sublimation,  etc. 
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Crystallization,  Water  of  Crystallization,  Efflorescence,  De- 
liquescence. 

Classification  of  Natural  products  used  in  Pharmacy. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  Official  preparations  as  a  class 
and  individually. 

Waters,  Liquors,  Decoctions,  Infusions,  Syrups,  Mucilages, 
Glycerites,  Elixirs,  Tinctures,  Wines,  Vinegars,  Fluid  and  Solid 
Extracts,  Oleoresins  and  resins,  Collodions,  Emulsions,  Mixtures, 
Pills,  Confections,  Liniments,  Plasters. 

Pharmaceutical  Mathematics. — In  the  Junior  Year  the  student 
is  given  considerable  work  in  Mathematics  as  it  relates  to  Pharm- 
acy. The  different  weights  and  measures,  methods  of  conversion 
from  one  system  to  the  other,  alligation  and  simple  proportion, 
specific  gravity  and  specific  volume  are  comprehensively  taught. 

Texts:  Caspari's  Practice  of  Pharmacy.  References:  Reming- 
ton's Pharmacy,  United  States  Dispensatory,  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia, National  Standard  Dispensatory,  National  Formulary, 
any  good  work  in  Physics. 

Junior  Pharmacy  Laboratory.  Two  periods,  two  hours  each, 
per  week. 

Fall  term.  Preliminary  work  in  the  determination  of  specific 
gravities  of  liquids  and  solids,  boiling  and  melting  points,  and 
operations  involving  the  special  processes  used  in  Pharmacy,  com- 
minution, evaporation,  distillation,  making  percentage,  solutions, 
etc 

Spring  term.  The  manufacture  of  the  simpler  preparations 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  gone  into  at  length,  such  as  waters,  solu- 
tions, syrups,  glycerites,  etc. 

Text  and  references,  same  as  for  lecture  and  recitation  work. 

Senior  Year. 

Brief  review  of  the  work  in  the  Junior  Year.  Three  periods, 
one  hour  each,  per  week. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. — This  work  embraces  a  study  of 
such  chemical  substances  as  are  met  with  in  pharmacy  or  in  med- 
icine, their  manufacture,  use  and  dose,  tests  for  purity  and 
strength.  This  work  covers  not  only  the  inorganic  salts,  and 
substances,  but  such  of  the  organic  and  synthetic  drugs  as  are 
met  with  in  the  U.  S.  P.  and  in  commerce. 

Prescriptions  and  Prescription  Incompatibilities. — The  student 
is  given  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  prescription,  and  is  taught 
to  detect  any  incompatibility  (chemical  or  pharmaceutical),  and 
to  note  the  proper  routine  of  mixing,  etc. 

The  Laboratory  work  of  the  Senior  Year  will  consist  in  the 
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compounding  of  prescriptions,  assaying,  and  in  making  U.  S.  P. 
tests  for  purity  and  strength. 

Urinalysis. — This  subject  is  thoroughly  taught  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  the  student  is  made  to  make  use  of  microscopical  and 
chemical  tests. 

Dispensary. — It  is  hoped  that  by  the  opening  of  the  term  a 
college  dispensary  will  be  in  operation  where  students  of  the 
University  can  have  their  prescriptions  filled  free  of  charge.  The 
work  will  be  done  by  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  supervised  by 
the  Professor  of  Pharmacy.  Men  completing  this  work  are  thor- 
oughly qualified  to  compound  prescriptions. 

References:  The  Pharmacopoeia,  United  States  and  National 
Standard  Dispensatories,  Remington's  Pharmacy,  Scoville's  Art 
of  Compounding,  Ruddiman's  Incompatibles. 

OTHER  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Therapeutics,  Toxicology,  and  Posology  are  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  the  course  in  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis,  as  these  subjects  relate  to  Pharmacy. 

Physics. — This  subject  is  not  compulsory,  but  it  is  suggested 
that  Pharmacy  students  take  advantage  of  the  course  offered  in 
the  University,  in  view  of  the  relation  of  this  science  to  Pharmacy. 

Bacteriology. — Opportunity  is  afforded  students  to  receive 
training  in  this  subject.  The  laboratory  of  the  Bacteriologist  of 
the  city  of  Athens  is  in  Terrell  Hall,  and  pathological  specimens 
are  accessible  at  all  times  to  Pharmacy  students.  The  course  is 
not  compulsory,  but  arrangements  will  be  made  for  special  lec- 
tures to  members  of  the  Senior  class  desiring  to  make  a  study  of 
the  subject. 

LABORATORIES. 

No  college  of  Pharmacy  offers  better  laboratory  facilities  than 
are  found  at  the  University.  There  are  in  operation  for  students 
in  Pharmacy  seven  thoroughly  equipped  Laboratories. 

In  Botany,  Junior  and  Senior  students  are  separated.  In 
Pharmacy,  Junior  and  Senior  students  occupy  separate  rooms. 
In  Chemistry,  three  laboratories  are  in  operation,  one  for  Junior 
students,  one  each  for  those  doing  quantitative  and  qualitative 
analysis. 

PRIZES  AM)  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  prize  of  free  tuition  in  the  Senior  year  (worth  $50.00)  will 
be  given  to  that  student  of  the  Junior  Class  who  makes  the  high- 
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est  general   average  in   Botany,   Chemistry,   Materia   Medica   and 
Pharmacy. 

.A  prize  of  one  year's  membership  in  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  (worth  $5.00)  will  be  given  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  that  student  of  the  Senior  Class  making  the  highest  gen- 
eral average  in  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Physiology  and 
Pharmacy.  With  this  prize  will  go  twenty  dollars  in  gold,  offered 
by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  or  Professors'  fees $  50.00 

Literary  Society    2.00 

Laboratory  Pees 

Pharmaceutical    10.00 

Chemical    5.00 

Botanical    2.50 

Total    $    69.50 

Other  Expenses  will  be 

Board  and  Lodging  per  month,  $8.50  to $    18.00 

Washing,  fuel  and  lights 3.00 

Stationery,  per  year 2.00 

Text-books  for  both  years,  between  $15  and 20.00 

All   fees  are  the  same   for  the  second   year  as  the  first;    no 
diploma  or  graduation  fee  is  charged. 

The  individual  expenses  of  a  student  are  just  what  he  makes 
them:  no  college  regulation  can  reach  or  control  this  matter. 

Excellent  table  board  on  the  cooperative  plan  can  be  had  in 
Denmark  Hall — the  new  dining  hall — from  $8.00  to  $9.50  per 
month;  elsewhere  from  $10.00  per  month  upwards.  Room  rent 
in  the  dormitories  is  low.  In  the  dormitories  the  rooms  contain 
bedstead,  washstand,  table  and  chairs.  The  student  furnishes 
all  other  articles,  mattress,  pillow,  etc.,  and  his  own  fuel  and 
lights.  On  account  of  the  large  demand  for  rooms,  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Chancellor,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 
If  dormitory  rooms  cannot  be  obtained,  or  are  not  desired, 
the  next  cheapest  plan  is  to  rent  a  furnished  room  in  some  res- 
idence near  the  Dining  Hall.  Many  such  rooms  are  for  rent  on  the 
Campus  and  elsewhere.  The  prices  range  from  $5.00  per  month 
($2.50  for  each  occupant)  upwards,  including  rent  of  furniture 
and  bedding,  attendance  and  light,  but  not  fuel. 

If   preferred,   the   student   can   obtain   board   and   lodging   in 
private  houses  at  prices  ranging  from  $12.00  to  $20.00  per  month. 
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PRIVILEGES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  AT  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY FOR   STUDENTS  OF   PHARMACY. 

Self  Help.- — Students  of  Pharmacy  are  eligible  to  apply  for  a 
loan  from  the  Brown  fund  to  defray  their  expenses  in  college. 
Application  for  this  loan  should  be  made  to  the  Chancellor. 

Expense  and  Cost  of  Living  are  lower  at  the  University- than 
at  any  other  college.  Room  rent  in  the  dormitories  is  low,  while 
table  board  can  be  had  at  Denmark  Dining  Hall,  where  between 
two  and  three  hundred  students  board,  for  $8.00  to  $9.50  per 
month. 

Dispensary. — It  is  hoped  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term 
a  college  drug  store  will  be  in  operation  where  students  of  the 
University  may  obtain  prescriptions  filled  at  no  cost  to  them. 
The  compounding  of  these  prescriptions  will  be  done  by  members 
of  the  Senior  class,  supervised  by  the  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

Pharmacopoeal  Society. — This  is  an  organization  by  and  for 
Pharmacy  students  only.  The  society  meets  every  Tuesday  night 
for  a  study  and  quiz  on  subjects  of  interest  to  Pharmacy.  The 
druggists  and  physicians  of  the  city  and  vicinity  are  invited  to 
meet  with  the  Society,  and  once  each  month  some  prominent 
physician  or  druggist  is  invited  to  address  the  Society.  The 
officers  of  the  present  session  are,  E.  W.  Johnson,  President,  P.  C. 
Rossee,  Vice-President,  J.  J.  Rogers,  Sec'y-Treasurer. 

Quiz  Class. — This  class  meets  once  each  week  during  the  term 
for  a  quiz  on  such  subjects  as  are  liable  to  be  touched  upon  by 
the  State  Board.     Conducted  by  students.     No  fees. 

Free  Scholarships.- — No  scholarships  are  offered,  as  yet,  in 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  but  in  time  scholarships  such  as  are 
offered  by  the  University  School  of  Medicine,  will  be  available 
at  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Library. — The  Library  of  the  University  is  open  from  9  A.  M. 
to  5  P.  M.  to  students  in  Pharmacy.  This  is  a  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  building,  set  apart  for  reference  and  research  work. 
Thousands  of  volumes  relating  to  literature,  science  and  art  are 
at  the  disposal  of  students. 

Athletics. — The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  represented  on  both 
the  football  and  baseball  teams  of  the  University.  Athletics, 
while  encouraged,  are  not  allowed  to  conflict  with  college  duties. 

Societies. — All  students  of  the  University  are  required  to  join 
one  of  the  Literary  Societies.  These  societies  are  presided  over 
by  officers  elected  from  the  student  body  and  they  afford  splendid 
opportunity  for  training  men  in  Parliamentary  Law,  and  in  facili- 
tating expression. 
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Other  Courses. — Pharmacy  students  have  access,  without  cost, 
to  all  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  University,  when  such  work 
does  not  conflict  with  work  in  Pharmacy. 

Reference  Books. — The  School  of  Pharmacy  has  Dispensatories 
and  Pharmacopoeias  and  text  books  for  reference  by  students. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. — Plans  are  on  foot  for  the  erection  on  the  campus 
of  a  handsome  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term,  Christmas, 
March  and  June,  supplemented  by  frequent  oral  and  written 
quizzes. 

Hospital  Corps. — This  is  optional  with  the  Pharmacy  students, 
but  it  affords  opportunity  for  military  training,  and  a  number  of 
the  students  join  the  corps. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  prime  object  of  the  course  in  Pharmacy  is  to  furnish  a 
thoroughly  scientific  and  practical  course  for  the  profession  of 
Pharmacy.  The  University  does  not  demand  practical  experience 
for  admission  to  the  course  of  Pharmacy,  but  desires  such  prepar- 
ation as  will  best  suit  the  student  for  University  work. 

The  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  fundamental  to  this  work 
— chemistry  (theoretical  and  laboratory);  botany  (primary  in- 
struction and  laboratory),  are  studied  in  view  of  their  practical 
application  in  Pharmacy.  This  is  as  true  for  Pharmacy  as  for 
the  study  of  any  other  applied  science  or  art. 

In  pursuing  these  studies  the  student  at  a  University  has  the 
advantage  of  close  association  with  students  in  other  courses. 
The  preparation  which  the  prospective  student  of  Pharmacy  should 
seek  is,  therefore,  not  that  of  the  shops  and  drug  stores,  but  that 
of  a  good  school,  which  will  furnish  him  a  groundwork  for  these 
studies. 

Practical  instruction  prior  to  admission  is  not  desired  if  it 
be  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  school  education. 

Pharmacy,  like  its  sister  profession,  medicine,  is  needed  not 
only  by  the  general  practitioner  of  Pharmacy  in  the  drug  store, 
but  for  specialized  laboratory  work  in  the  higher  establishments 
of  manufacturing  pharmacists. 

There  is  always  a  need,  and  at  good  salaries,  for  men  success- 
fully completing  a  course  in  Pharmacy — the  supply  of  competent 
graduates  in  Pharmacy  is  still  much  less  than  the  demand.  No 
amount  of  drug  store  training,  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  can  fit 
one  to  compete  successfully  in  efficiency,  and  in  proportionate 
value  to  his  employer,  with  the  man  who  has  finished  his  training 
in    Pharmacy   in   a   good   school.      The   immense   advantage   to   a 
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student  of  Pharmacy  in  taking  his  course  at  a  University  must  be 
self  evident.  The  broadening  influence  of  contact  with  minds 
studying  the  various  branches,  the  acquaintances  and  friendships 
made  with  many  who  will  be  contemporaries  in  after  years;  the 
comradeship  of  men  bent  upon  similar  pursuits;  the  life  of  a 
University  in  its  work,  its  competitions  and  its  recreations — all 
beckon  the  would-be  student  to  the  halls  of  learning  on  the  Uni- 
versity campus. 

For    catalogues    and    other    information    apply    to    Dr.    S.    C. 
Benedict,  Athens,  Ga. 


UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 

SEVENTH  SESSION. 
June  28  to  July  30,  1909. 


OFFICERS. 


President,  D.  C.  BARROW,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Superintendent,  T.   J.   WOOFTER. 

Registrar,  A.  L.  HULL. 

Directors:  D.  C.  Barrow,  Chancellor;  J.  M.  Pound,  State 
School  Commissioner;  C.  M.  Snelling,  Dean  of  Franklin  College; 
A.  M.  Soule,  President  State  College;  E.  C.  Branson,  President 
State  Normal  School;  T.  J.  Woofter,  Director  Peabody  School  of 
Education. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  University  Summer  School  is  a  result  of  the  educational 
revival  in  the  state.  It  is  the  outcome  of  earnest  efforts  of  the 
educational  leaders  of  the  state  to  meet  the  demand,  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  others,  for  higher  educational  opportunities, 
without  being  subjected  to  the  expense  of  going  to  the  summer 
schools  held  in  other  portions  of  the  country. 

The  school  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1897.  The  first  session  was  held  during  the  summer  of  1903, 
the  funds  being  contributed  by  the  University,  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  and  the  citizens  of  Athens. 

Representatives  of  the  faculties  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  University  system  united  to  form  the  working  faculty,  to- 
gether with  members  of  the  faculties  of  other  colleges  in  the  state, 
and  other  eminent  educators  from  this  and  other  states. 

The  school  held  its  second  session  during  the  summer  of  1904, 
the  University  being  aided  financially  in  its  support  by  the  Pea- 
body  Fund  and  by  the  citizens  of  Athens.  So  great  was  the  inter- 
est manifested  by  the  teachers  of  the  state  that  the  General 
Assembly  has  made  a  direct  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  summer  session  of  the  University,  and  it  has  now  become  one 
of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  state. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Summer  School  will  embrace: 

1.  Common  School  subjects. 

2.  High  School   subjects. 

3.  College  subjects. 

4.  Pedagogical  courses. 

PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  the  Summer  School  is  primarily  to  extend  to 
those  who  are  otherwise  engaged  during  the  school  year  the  ad- 
vantages for  instruction  which  the  University  can  offer,  together 
with  the  libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  facilities  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following 
classes: 

1.  Teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  principals, 
supervisors  and  teachers  of  special  subjects.  The  needs  of  this 
class  have  been  placed  first. 

2.  Students  who  desire  to  prepare  for  college  by  making  up 
deficiencies  to  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  entrance. 

3.  Persons  who  wish  to  add  to  their  general  culture  and 
attainments. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  therefore  manifold.  A  wide  range 
of  work  is  made  possible.  The  newer  fields  of  public  school 
work,  such  as  nature  study,  manual  training,  drawing,  domestic 
science,  school  gardening,  laboratory  methods  and  equipment,  are 
fully  presented.  Advanced  college  courses  are  added  as  rapidly 
as  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them.  Requests  for  these  are 
solicited. 

TEACHERS  DIPLOMA. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  school  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  new  scheme  of  continuous  course  of  study  with  intervening 
home  work  under  supervision  of  the  Summer  School  leading  to  a 
Teacher's  Diploma.  Courses  are  arranged  in  groups  of  two  to 
four  years.  Teachers  now  in  the  field  may  thus  prepare  in  a 
professional  way  without  having  to  give  up  teaching  for  the  reg- 
ular terms. 

EXPENSES. 

A  fee  of  $3.00  is  charged  each  person  registering  in  the 
Summer  School.  This  will  admit  a  student  to  the  classes  for 
which  he  registers  and  to  all  public  lectures  given  during  the 
session.  Board  and  lodging  at  the  University,  $18.00  for  the 
entire  session.     Reduced  rates  are  given  by  the  railroads. 
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A  bulletin  giving  complete  information  as  to  courses  of  study, 
etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Chancellor,  or  from 
Prof.  T.  J.  Woofter,  Superintendent,  Athens. 


SESSION  OF  J908. 

OFFICERS. 

Board  of  Directors. 

THE  CHANCELLOR,  D.  C.  BARROW,  President. 

J.  M.  POUND,  State  School  Commissioner. 

C.  M.  SNELLING,  Dean  Franklin  College. 

A.  M.  SOULE,  President  State  College. 

E.  C.  BRANSON,  President  State  Normal  School. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Professor  of  Education,  Secretary. 

Superintendent. 

THOS.  J.  WOOFTER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Director  Peabody  School  of  Education,  University  of  Georgia. 

Registrar. 

A.  L.  HULL,  A.  M.,  Registrar  and  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

FACULTY. 

W.  H.  BOCOCK,  A.  M Greek,  Pedagogy. 

Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Georgia. 
G.  G.  BOND,  A.  M., Geography. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Athens,  Ga. 
P.  F.  BROWN,  A.  M Grammar  Sch.  Method,  Lit.  in  Grades. 

Teacher  of  English,  Savannah  High  School. 
JOHN  P.  CAMPBELL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology. 

Professor  of  Biology,  University  of  Ga. 
MARY  CRESWELL,  (State  Normal), Primary  Methods. 

Teacher  in  Practice  School,  State  Normal. 
U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  B.  S , Physics. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Georgia. 
W.  T.  DUMAS,  A.  M., School  Management. 

Superintendent  City  Schools,  Marietta,  Ga. 
J.  R.  FAIN,  B.  S., Agriculture. 

Professor  of  Agronomy,  University  of  Georgia. 
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T.  E.  HOLLIXGSWORTH,  A.  B., Arithmetic,  Trigonometry. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal. 
W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.   M., Latin. 

Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Georgia. 
W.  H.  KILPATRICK,  A.  M., Psychology,  Education. 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 
JOSEPH  LUSTRAT,   Bach,   es  Lett., French. 

Professor  Romance  Languages,   University  of  Georgia. 
C.  B.  MATHEWS,  A.  M., History,  Civics. 

Superintendent  City  Schools,  Griffin,  Ga. 
ARABELLA    S.    MAZYCK, Drawing,    Manual    Training. 

Supervisor  Manual  Training,  Hancock  Co.  Schools. 
R.  E.  PARK,  JR.,  A.  M., Literary  Criticism. 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Georgia. 

C.  S.  PARRISH,  A.  B., Child  Study,  Pedagogy. 

Teacher  of  Pedagogy,  Director  Practice  School,  State  Normal. 
M.   T.   PEED,   A.    M., Geometry. 

Professor  Mathematics,  Emory  College. 
R.  H.  POWELL,  JR.,  A.  M., Rhetoric,  Literature. 

Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Milledgeville. 
S.  V.  SANFORD,  A.  B., Literature. 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Ga. 

EULER  B.  SMITH,  A.  M., English  Grammar. 

Head  department  of  English,  State  Normal. 
C.  S.  STANAGE,  A.   B., Music. 

Teacher  of  Music,  State  Normal  and  Athens  City  Schools. 
CARL  W.  STEED,  A.  B., U.  S.  History. 

Professor  of  History  and  Economies,  Mercer  University. 
J.  S.  STEWART,  A.  M.,.  .  .  .High  School  Organization,  Geography. 

Professor  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Georgia. 
ISABELLE   S.   THURSBY,    (Teacher   College),   Domestic   Science. 

Dublin  City  Schools. 

FRAULEIN  HILDEGARD  VON  SEYDTLITZ, German. 

Teacher  of  German,  Lucy  Cobb  Institute. 
H.  C.  WHITE,  B.  Sc,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S., Chemistry,  Pedagogy. 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Georgia. 
ANNA  I.   YOUNG,  A.   B., Algebra. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Agnes  Scott  College. 

SARAH  FRIERSON, Librarian. 

A.  H.  BUNCE,  A.  B., Assistant  Librarian. 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY   LECTURES. 

Address    of    Welcome    by    Chancellor    Barrow,    Monday    Evening, 

June  29th. 
First  Week. — President  A.  M.   Soule. 

Experiments  with  the  Soil. 

Experiments  with  Seeds. 

In  Nature's  Laboratory,  (with  stereopticon). 

The  Plant  in  Relation  to  the  Soil. 

Plant  Selection  and   Improvement. 

The  Enrichment  of  Rural  Life,  (with  stereopticon). 

A  Study  of  Environment. 

Second  Week. — Professor  S.  C\  Schmucker. 
The  Nature  Lover's  Spirit. 
High  School  Contest. 
The  Meaning  of  a  Flower. 
A  Family  of  Spinners.      (With  Stereopticon). 
The  Meaning  of  a  Fruit. 
The  Meaning  of  a  Leaf. 

Little  Brothers  of  the  Air.      (With  Stereopticon). 
The  Real  Purpose  of  Nature  Study. 

Third  Week. — Dr.  L.  Hulley. 
American  Civics. 

Tennyson's  Beautiful  Life  and  Message. 
Kipling  and  Tommy  Atkins. 
Methods  of  Teaching. 

Sketches  in  Charcoal.      (Negro  Dialect  Recital). 
Lowell,  The  Yankee  Idyllist. 

Fourth  Week. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Reed;  Miss  Evelyn  Lewis;  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Hill. 
The  Army  of  the  West,  Mr.  Reed. 
School  Improvement  Program,  Mrs.  Hill. 
Reading  Recital,  Miss  Lewis. 
The  Valley  Campaign,  Mr.  Reed. 
Good  Reading,  Literary  Criticism,  Miss  Lewis. 
Reading  Recital,  Miss  Lewis. 
Gettysburg,  Mr.  Reed. 

Fifth  Week. 
Commissioner  J.  M.  Pound. 
Chancellor  D.  C.  Barrow. 
Mr.  Landon,  Uncle  Sam's  Family. 
Dean  Chas.  M.  Snelling. 
Mr.  Landon,  Man — His  Peculiarities. 
President  E.  C.  Branson. 
Concert,  Mr.  Stanage,  Director. 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Brooks,  Clifford  Cleveland Lexington 

Fort,   Tomlinson    Athens. 

Johnson,   Otis  Hackett    Athens. 

Sanders,  Karl  Denham    Penfield. 

Turk,  William  Telford Homer. 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 

Note. — In  the  following  list  the  number  (1,2,  3,  or  4)  follow- 
ing the  name  of  a  student  shows  the  class — Freshman,  Sophomore, 
Junior  or  Senior,  respectively — to  which  he  belongs. 

Abbott,    Thomas    Wood,    3 Atlanta. 

Aiken,    Wiley   Hartwell,    1 Newborn. 

Allen,    DeForest,     1 Buford. 

Anderson,  Edward  Thomas,  1 Danburg. 

Anderson,  Paul  Randolph,  2 Barnesville. 

Anderson,    William   Willis,    2 Danburg. 

Atkinson,   Burwell  Alexander,    1 Waverly   Hall. 

Bartlett,   Paul  LaFayette,   2 Dallas. 

Beall,  Olin  Perdue,  4 Carrollton. 

Beman,    Henry   DeWitt,    1 Augusta. 

Bennett,  Ulric  Joseph,  4 Maxeys. 

Blanchard,  Paul  Seabrook,  1 Columbus. 

Blanton,  George  Grady,  2 Zetella. 

Bocock,  John   Holmes,   3 Athens. 

Booz,  Waller  Moody,   1 Cedartown. 

Brand,  Thomas  Sherman,  1 Augusta. 

Brock,  Pope  Furman,  2 Carnesville. 

Brock,  Samuel,  2 Carrollton. 

Brown,  Edward  Mitchell,  4 Atlanta. 

Brown,  Joseph  Emerson,  2 Marietta. 

Brown,  Loyd   Davison,   1 Sharon. 

Callaway,    Brantly,    1 Augusta. 

Calloway,   Gordon   Benjamin,    4 Lexington. 

Capers,  Thomas  Stacey,   3 Newnan. 

Carson,   John    Bernard,    1 Cornelia. 

Cocke,  Isaaac  Perry,  Jr.,  1 Leesburg. 

Coffee,  William  Greene,  1 Cornelia. 

Covington,    Leon    Hoyt,    1 Cartersville. 
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dimming,   David   Robert,    3 Griffin. 

Dallis,  Render  Elbert,  2 LaGrange. 

Dancy,   William  Grimes,   2 Atlanta. 

Davis,  Frank  Etheridge,  2 Quincy,  Fla. 

Davis,   Perry  Moore,   3 Swainsboro. 

Downs,   Walter  Lee,    4 Watkinsville. 

Durden,  Virgil  Edward,  1 Graymont. 

Edelstein,    Usher,    4 Augusta. 

Estes,  Andrew  Broaddus,   1 Blackshear. 

Falk,   Washington,   Jr.,    3 Savannah. 

Floyd,  Edward  Lee,   2 Chipley 

Franklin,  Omer  White,  4 Barnesville. 

Fraser,  Young  Harris,   2 Augusta. 

Fort,  William  Ellis,   2 Athens. 

Forbes,   Tillou   Henderson,    2 College   Park. 

Foster,   James  Holmes,   2 Monroe. 

Gardner,  Robert  Daniel,   2 Rockmart. 

Geisberg,  Harry,   1 Athens. 

George,  Calvin,   1 Madison. 

Glenn,  James  Allen,  2 Carlton. 

Gober,  William  Mays,  Jr.,  4 Marietta. 

Grantham,  Charles  Pinckney,   1 Thomasville. 

Hall,  Edmund  Pleasant,   3 LaFayette 

Happ,   William   Morris,   2 Macon. 

Hardisty,  Freeman  Roper,  1 Statesboro. 

Harris,  Eustace  Vivian,   2 Bethlehem. 

Harris,  Luther  Frank,  1 Pavo. 

Hawkins,  Harry  McCleskey,  1 Americus. 

Heard,  Thomas  Vincent,  Jr.,  2 Danburg. 

Herndon,   Thomas  Ambrose,    4 Crawford. 

Hightower,   John,    1 Cedartown. 

Hill,   Walter   Barnard,    1 Athens. 

Holmes,    William    Burke,    2 Macon. 

Holmes,  Walter  Richard,  Jr.,  4 Macon. 

Horn,  Daniel  Alexander,  2 Boston. 

Howard,    David    Asberry,    1 Dearing. 

Joel,    Charlie,    1 Athens. 

Johnson,  William  Parks,   1 Augusta. 

Johnston,   Richard  Hutchings,   2 Walden. 

Jones,  William  Solomon,  2 Jeffersonville. 

Kay,   Arthur  Lampkin,    1 Atlanta. 

Kelly,  George  Lombard,  2 Augusta. 

King,    Edward,    3 Atlanta. 

Knight,  Arthur  Merrill,  Jr.,  3 Waycross. 
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Lanham,   Henderson   Lovelace,    3 Rome. 

Lanham,   Roy  Edgar,    1 Rome. 

LeCraw,   John    Walter,    2 Atlanta. 

MacDonnell,    Alexander   Radcliffe,    3 Savannah. 

McWhorter,  Hezzie,  2 Woodville. 

Maddox,   Arthur   Kenney,    2 Griffin. 

Mann,  William  Azmer,   1 Milner. 

Marion,  Wilkes  C,  1 Cornelia. 

Marshburn,  Joseph  Hancock,  2 Waycross. 

Matheson,  Thomas  Lampson,   2 Hartwell. 

Matthews,  Aubrey,  3 Dallas. 

Meadow,  William  King,   1 Danielsville. 

Meyer,  Harold  Dederick,    1 Augusta. 

Michael,    Bert,    1 Athens. 

Michael,  Jerome,  4 Athens. 

Miller,   Oscar   Samuel,    2  .  : Bachlott. 

Moise,  Edwin  Warren,  2 Savannah. 

Montgomery,  James,  4 Rome. 

Morrow,    Troy    Gaines,    3 Rutledge. 

Mullins,   William   Henry,    1 Penfield. 

Nix,  Hosea  Abit,  3 Commerce. 

Northen,  William  Jonathan,  Jr.,  2 Atlanta. 

Nott,  Thomas  Edwin,  Jr.,  1 Gainesville. 

Palmer,  Paul  Earl,  4 Sandersville. 

Parrish,  Joseph  Lamar,   2 Athens. 

Payne,  Joseph  James  Memory,  3 Royston. 

Pennington,  Edgar  Legare,   2 Madison. 

Pentecost,  Mark  Preston,  4 Winder. 

Porter,  Roy  Liston,   1 Doerun. 

Powell,  John  Rountree,  2 Sylvania. 

Powell,  Theodore  Clayton,  1 Sylvania. 

Ray,   Robert   C,    1 Maysville. 

Reynolds,  Homer  Vergil,  Jr.,   3 Marietta. 

Rhodes,  William  Edward,  2 Louisville. 

Riddell,  Herman  Ellis,  2 Atlanta. 

Ross,  Joseph  Dennessy,  1 Brunswick. 

Rubenstein,   Percy   Morton,   2 Athens. 

Russell,  Henry  Dozier,  1 McDonough. 

Saxon,  Richard  Bowie,  1 Sylvania. 

Scott,    Robert    Bucher,    4 Decatur. 

Scott,  Samuel  Brazelton,  Jr.,   3 Atlanta. 

Silver,    David    Marion,    4 Augusta. 

Slaton,  James  Jackson,  2 Atlanta. 

Small,   Corbin   Cox,    2 Macon. 
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Solomons,  Joseph  Middle,  Jr.,  2 Savannah. 

Solomons,    Isaiah   Abraham,    4 Savannah. 

Sommer,  Samuel,  1 Hawkinsville. 

Stevens,  Joseph  Augustus,    4 Carlton. 

Suddath,  LeRoy  Newton,   1 Maysville. 

Sullivan,  Benjamin  Hardy,  2 Culloden. 

Taylor,  Eugene  Stoddard,  3 Summerville. 

Thompson,   Guy   Lee,    2 Bethlehem. 

Tolnas,  Olaf  John,   2 Brunswick. 

Troutman,  Robert  Battey,   2 Athens. 

Turpin,  William  Conrad,  2 Macon. 

Upchurch,  George  Hawkins,  1 Jacksonville,  Pla. 

Upchurch,  John  Jones,   1 Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Varela,   Joseph    Eugene,    1 Atlanta. 

Walker,  John  Moore,  3 Macon. 

Watson,  John  Hugh,   2 Dallas. 

Whelchel,  Frederick  Cooper,   2 Comer. 

White,  Robert  Payne,   3 Whitehall. 

Woodcock,  John  B.,   1 Register. 

Woofter,  Thomas  Jackson,  Jr.,  1 Athens. 

Wright,  Maurice,  1 Jackson. 

Zahner,   Kenyon   Benedict,    1 Atlanta. 

ELECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

Allen,    George    Grady,    2 Lavonia. 

Barrow,    David    Francis,    4 Athens. 

Cabaniss,  Emory  Winship,  3 Bolingbroke. 

Gay,  Edward  Scott,  Jr.,  2 Atlanta. 

Harman,  Harry  E.,  Jr.,  3 Atlanta. 

Hayes,  Garland  G.,  3 Carnesville. 

Hutchens,   Harold   Charles,    2 Cedartown. 

Martin,   Charles   Edward,    1 Culloden. 

McClellan,  Walter,   3 Memphis,  Tenn. 

Maguire,   Frederick   Harold,    3 Ocala,    Fla. 

Oglesby,    Wilbur,    1 Quitman. 

Van  Hasseln,  Edmund  W.,  1 Anderson,  S.  C. 

Williams,   Arthur  Tillman,   Jr.,    4 Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Wright,   Boykin   Cabell,   2 Augusta. 
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THE    COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND   ENGINEERING. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   (GENERAL)   COURSE. 

Adams,  Horace  DeQuince,  1 Macon. 

Adams,  LaFayette  Norden,   1 Hartwell. 

Akin,  Lawrence  Randall,  Jr.,  1 Brunswick. 

Allen,  Frederick  Cook,  3 Brunswick. 

Allen,  Linton  Eugene,  4 Brunswick. 

Anderson,  Clifford  VanDyke,  1 Atlanta. 

Arnold,    George   Clifton,    3 Elberton. 

Atkinson,    Paul    Drew,    4 Madison. 

Bailey,    Harle   Grady,    4 Logansville. 

Barrow,  Francis  Cuthbert,   2 Pelham. 

Belser,  Dana  C,  2 Columbus. 

Birnbaum,   Bertram  Jacob,    2 Savannah. 

Bleakley,  Ellis  Fraser,  1 Augusta. 

Blitch,  John  Gordon,  Jr.,  1 Statesboro. 

Brandon,  David  Langley,  1 Thomasville. 

Brannen,  Clifford,   1 Statesboro. 

Buchanan,  Clayton  Walton,  Jr.,  2 Jackson. 

Buttolph,  Lyman   Floyd,   3 Columbus. 

Campbell,  Romney  Lyle,   3 Lithonia. 

Carter,  Edgar  Vernon,  Jr.,  4 Atlanta. 

Champion,    John    B.,    2 Atlanta. 

Cohen,  Harry,   1 Madison. 

Coney,  Edgar  Fairchild,  Jr.,  1 Brunswick. 

Connerat,   William   Spencer,    2 Savannah. 

Cook,   Walter   Branham,   4 : Valdosta. 

Cooksey,  Richard  Wilmer,  1 Atlanta. 

Cooper,  DeWitt  Talmage,  Jr.,   1 Hoschton. 

Damour,    George    Motier,    1 Macon. 

Davis,    Bradley   Burns,    3 Newnan. 

Davis,  Homer  Abbey,  4 Atlanta. 

Deadwyler,  Joseph  Lumpkin,  2 Elberton. 

Derrick,    Claude   Lester,    4 Clayton. 

Dick,   Samuel  Kenney,  Jr.,   3 • Marietta. 

Dobbs,  Warren  Albert,  1 Athens. 

Durden,  Homer  Sylvester,  1 Graymont. 

Estes,  Charles  Thompson,   1 Gainesville. 

Farkas,    Leonard,    3 Albany. 

Felker,   Frederick   Boone,    1 Monroe. 

Fielder,  Thomas  Herbert,    1 Cedartown. 

Fisher,    Samuel    Boyce,    1 Lavonia. 
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Fort,  John  Porter,  Jr.,  4 Athens. 

Garrard,  William,  Jr.,   3 Savannah. 

Gerdine,  Linton,   4 Athens. 

Ginn,  Candler  Marion,   1 Royston. 

Griffeth,    Roy,    2 Bogart. 

Heath,   Henry   Persons,    4 Talbotton. 

Hey  ward,  Randolph  Barksdale,  3 Athens. 

Hight,   Gordon   Lee,    2 Rome. 

Hilton,  Corson  Landrum,  1 Sylvania. 

Hodgson,  Morton  Strahan,  4 Athens. 

Holley,  Nathaniel   Edward,   2 Fort  Gaines. 

Hudson,    Paul    Lovejoy,    1 Athens. 

Hulme,  George  Harold,  Jr.,  3 Athens. 

James,    Wallace    Crisp,    1 Blakely. 

Jones,  James  Paul,  3 Rome. 

Kelly,  J.  H.,  Jr.,  2 Monticello. 

Killingsworth,  Emmet  Clifton,   1 Fort  Gaines. 

Kollock,    Josiah    Tatnall,    1 Atlanta. 

Laboon,    Brandt,    3 Monroe. 

Langston,  Henry  Stanley,   1 Monroe. 

Lewis,  Thomas  Jefferson,  1 Columbus. 

Liddell,   Frank  Moses,   3 Cedartown. 

Loewenherz,    Carl    Schurz,    3 Columbus. 

Lowery,  Jacob  Henry,  Jr.,  2 Augusta. 

Lucas,  Walter  Mabry,  1 Waverly  Hall. 

McCleskey,  Jefferson  Lamar,  1 Winder. 

McClure,    Edward,    3 Duluth. 

McCrory,  Malcom  William,   1 College  Park. 

McDonald,  John  Edward,  3  .  .  . Cuthbert. 

McElhannon,  Stewart,   4 Winder. 

McKey,  Julian  DeWitt,   1 Valdosta. 

McMillan,   Raymond   Harris,    1 Savannah. 

McMillan,   Roy  Neal,   3 Atlanta. 

McRae,  Leighton  Ward,  3 McRae. 

McWhirter,   William   Breese,   4 Royston. 

McWhorter,   Matthew  Lauren,    2 Stephens. 

Miller,  Thomas  Irwin,  1 Corinth. 

Mills,    Edmund   Algernon,    1 Bluffton. 

Montfort,  Otis  Eugene,  2 Butler. 

Murrah,  Jesse  Rodgers,  2 Columbus. 

Neal,  Cecil,   3 Gainesville. 

Newman,  Henry  Alexander,  3 Atlanta. 

Newsom,  Erie  Thornton,  4 .Union  Point. 

Northcutt,  John  R.,  2 Marietta. 
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Osborne,   George  Grady,    2 Atlanta. 

Pavesich,   Francis  Xavier,   3 Athens. 

Peacock,  Howell  B.,  2 Columbus. 

Persons,    Raiford    Kimbrough,    1 Talbotton. 

Pekor,  Charles  Francis,  Jr.,  4 Columbus. 

Reid,  James  William,  Jr.,  1 ' Thomasville. 

Revson,    Raphael    Frank,    3 Atlanta. 

Richardson,  Augustus  Cullen,   1 Montezuma. 

Rodgers,   Freeman  Stuart,   1 Dearing. 

Rogers,  Amory  Audrey,  1 Commerce. 

Rogers,  William  Henry  Sellers,    2 Athens. 

Sciple,   George   Washington,   Jr.,    1 Atlanta. 

Scott,   Thomas  Jefferson,   Jr.,    1 Athens. 

Scott,   William   Ewing,    1 Eatonton. 

Simonton,   William   Johnston,    1 Carrollton. 

Singleton,  Gordon  Grady,  2 Bluffton. 

Slusky,  Moses,  3 Augusta. 

Smith,  Young  Berryman,  4 Atlanta. 

Sparks,  Augustus  Octavius   Bacon,    1 Macon. 

Spillers,  Grover  Cleveland,  4 Musella. 

Stovall,   Benjamin    Franklin,    1 Lavonia. 

Thompson,  David  Fleming,  2 Winder. 

Tibbetts,   John   Ralph,    1 Athens. 

Tibbetts,  Roy  Wiley,  1 Athens. 

Titshaw,  Scott  Homer,  1 Hoschton. 

Tuck,  Robert  McDaniel,  1 Monroe 

Twitty,  Judson  Hand,  1 Pelham. 

Underwood,  Wilbur  Hansel,  2 Milledgeville. 

Van  Wyck,  Oze,  3 Atlanta. 

Wadley,  Edward  D.  Tracy,  2 Bolingbroke. 

Walker,  Paul  Grady,  2 Willard. 

Ware,    Hawthorne,    1 Duluth. 

Ware,  James  Hamilton,   1 Duluth. 

Weaver,   Clayton  Guess,   3 ■ Logansville. 

Welden,    Andrew   Carl,    2 Inman. 

West,  Andrew  Lewis,   1 Athens. 

Willingham,    Broadus    Estes,    2 Macon. 

Willingham,   John   Davis,    3 Atlanta. 

Witman,   Magnus  Jacobson,    2 Macon. 

Woodside,  John  James,  Jr.,   1 Atlanta. 

Wright,    Graham,    1 Rome. 

Wynne,    M.   Fred.,    1 Eastman. 

Yeates,  Charles  Moore,   1 Atlanta. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Appleby,   George   Douglas,    3 Jefferson. 

Blodgett,   John   Foster,    2 Atlanta. 

Davenport,    Jefferson    Reese,    1 Warrenton. 

Davison,   Henry  Armstrong,   3 Woodville. 

Fitzpatrick,  Littleton  Hill,   4 Culloden. 

Garner,  Guy,   2  .... Luxomini. 

Gresham,  Oscar  Milledge,   3 Waynesboro. 

Gribben,  Patrick  Henry,  2 Thomasville. 

Hanson,   Wesley   Leon,    2 Barnesville. 

Hatch,  Hamilton  Gow,   1 Augusta. 

Hutcheson,   Robert   Oliver,    1 Atlanta. 

Kendall,  Joseph  Jennings,  1 Athens. 

Ladshawe,  Thomas  Gordon,  1 Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

LeCraw,  Charles  Stockard,  2 Atlanta. 

Lowe,  Charles  Overton,  3 Augusta. 

Lucas,  James  Edward,  4 Waverly  Hall. 

Martin,  Rufus  Russell,   2 Carrollton. 

Miller,  Harvey  Andrew,  4 Corinth. 

Mize,  Theron  Neal,  3 Commerce. 

MeGee,  James  Arthur,  1 Bowman. 

McWhorter,  Burnett  Pettigrew,  4 Ceylon. 

Napier,  James  Welsman,  4 Macon. 

Nicholson,  Homer  Kittrell,  4 Athens. 

Pfeiffer,    Louis   Otto,    2 Sylvania. 

Porter,  John  Hart,   4 Augusta. 

Pottinger,  William  Stevens,  Jr.,  4 Savannah. 

Prados,  Armand  Carlos,  4 Camaguey,  Cuba. 

Roberts,  Benjamin  Emmett,  2 LaGrange. 

Simkins,    Tattnall    Daniel,    4 Athens. 

Steele,  William  Henry,  Jr.,  3 LaFayette 

Stone,   Charles  Holmes,    2 Athens. 

Thurman,    John    Gordon,    2 Barnesville. 

Weir,  John  Benson,  Jr.,  4 Athens. 

Williams,  Lee  Hoyt,  3 Hull. 

Winburn,  William  Alfred,  Jr.,  3 Savannah. 

Wright,  James  Bones,  Jr.,  1 Augusta. 

.   BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Aiken,  Arnett  Monroe,  2 Mansfield. 

Ansley,  Bradford  Dunham,  3 Dothan,  Ala. 

Branson,  Frank  Lanier,  3 Athens. 

Durden,  Robert  Wade,  2 Graymont. 
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Flanigen,  Cameron  Douglas,  Jr.,  1 Athens. 

Gaston,  Grady  Hill,   1 Gainesville. 

Gresham,  Oscar  Milledge,  3 Waynesboro. 

King,  Samuel  S.,  1 Rome. 

Miller,  Eralbert  Talmadge,  3 Columbus. 

Robeson,  Edward  John,  3 Winder. 

Slack,   Searcy    Bradfield,    2 LaGrange. 

Stanford,  James  Leland,  Jr.,  4 Hamilton. 

Von  Sprecken,  Frank,  4 Augusta. 

ELECTIVE  STUDENTS  IN  B.  S.   (GENERAL)    COURSE. 

Blalock,    Frank    Wellborn,    3 Atlanta. 

Buchanan,    Charles    Thornton,    2 Jackson. 

Cannon,    Chester   R.,    2 Winder. 

Cheney,    Patrick    Mell,    Jr.,    2 Valdosta. 

Collier,    Roy,    2 Atlanta. 

Daniel,    William    B.,    2 Millen. 

Dargan,  Milton,  Jr.,  3 Atlanta. 

Galloway,  Henderson  Hunter,  3 Athens. 

Heard,    Pierre,    3 Augusta. 

Kidd,  Frank  Thornton,  2 Hartwell 

Middlebrooks,   Turner   Bradford,    3 Atlanta. 

McKenzie,  Emmett  Gardner,  2 Montezuma. 

Palmer,   James   Daniel,   2 Millen. 

Rogers,  Henry  Levy,   2 Reidsville. 

Spalding,  Eugene  Hilliard,   2 Atlanta. 

Stevens,   Robert  Lofton,    1 Atlanta. 

Stringer,  Russell,   2 Thomasville. 

Thomason,  Oscar,   3 Madison. 

Tribble,    Northen    Orr,    2 Lavonia. 

Tupper,  Edward  Davis,   2 Atlanta. 

Wood,    Ralph    Michael,    2 Brunswick. 

Woodruff,  George  Cecil,  3 Columbus. 

ELECTIVE   STUDENTS   IN   B.   S.    (CIVIL   ENGINEERING) 

COURSE. 

Stringfellow,  Marion  Glenn,   2 Gainesville,  Fla. 

Terrell,    Llewellyn,    2 Atlanta. 

Wade,    Philip    Sheridan,    2 Cornelia. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICLTURE. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IX  AGRICULTURE. 

Baker,  Eugene,  2 Hartwell, 

Ball,  Frederick  Willard,  3 Fitzgerald. 

Beggs,  John  Milton,  1 Pavo. 

Bennett,  William  Tapley,  1 Maxeys. 

Bickley,  Charles  Wellborn,  1 Waverly  Hall. 

Blanton,  Lewis  Green,   1 Zetella. 

Brinson,   Benjamin  Lewis,   1 Stillmore. 

Chastain,    Troy    Green,    4 Kennesaw. 

CMlds,   Ross    Renfroe,    1 Round   Oak. 

Cobb,  John.   1 Watkinsville. 

Dobbs,  Willis  Franklin,  4 Kennesaw. 

Fitzpatrick,    Thomas    Mallory,    3 Culloden. 

Gibson.  William  Murray,  3 Augusta. 

G.iles.  John  Kyrgess,   4 McWhorter. 

llarber.    Thomas    Albert,    3 Commerce. 

Lumpkin,  Joseph  Henry,   1 Athens. 

Middlebrooks,   Junius   Ralph,    1 Mayfield. 

Miller,  Julian  Howell,  2 Athens. 

McLenore,   Chester  Horace,  2 Mt.   Vernon. 

Nixon,  Robert  Lee.   4 Bowdon. 

Owens,   Clyde   Clayton,    1 Canon. 

Prickett,    Hiram   Grover,    2 Commerce. 

Rast,    Loy   Edmund,    2 Pidcock. 

Rice,  George  Erskine,  2 Flowery  Branch. 

Scott,    John    Irwin,    1 Decatur. 

Sell.  Edward  Scott,  3 Hoschton. 

Starr,  David  Solomon,  4 Canon. 

Starr,  Silas  Henry,  3 Mansfield. 

Whatley,  William  Frederick,  2 Helena. 

ELECTIVE  STUDENTS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Arrington,  Homer  Newell,  2 Rome. 

Bostwick,  Henry  Green,   4 Bostwick. 

Bostwick.   Hugh,    4 Bostwick. 

Calhoun,  DeWitt  Talmage,   2 Mount  Vernon. 

Corker,  Palmer  Lanier,  2 Waynesboro. 

DeLaperriere,  Herman  Preston,  4 Hoschton. 

Holley.  Nathaniel  Edward,  2 Fort  Gaines. 

Hutchens,  Harold  Charles,  2 Cedartown. 

King,    B.    J.,    2 Cussetta. 

Lamb,  Percy  Hutchinson,  2 Clapham,  Yorkshire,  England. 
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ONE  YEAR  COURSE  IX  AGRICULTURE. 

Bailey,  Clair Ashburn. 

Brock,    Hubert    Bachman Athens. 

Chipley,    Robert   LeRoy    Athens. 

Converse,    William    Laraine,    Jr Valdosta. 

Culpepper,    Brooks    Talbotton. 

Derrick,    Frederick    Bonner    Clayton. 

Jennings,    Wilmot    Tatum    Cope,    S.    C. 

Kelly,  Harrison  Barron Monticello. 

King,  Carl    Jeffersonville. 

Ledbetter,   Olin    Lavonia. 

Martin,  James  Key    Commerce. 

Martin,  William  Dillard Commerce. 

Oxford,  Charles  Evan    Concord. 

Ragsdale,  Elmo    Homer. 

Richardson,  Myrick  John    Dalton. 

Sanford,  Davenport Athens. 

Saxon,  John  Clovis Farmington. 

Shelly,    Noah    Rozier    Pavo. 

Sorrells,  William  Holman Athens. 

Story,   Elias  D Sycamore. 

Thompson,   Clyde  Clayton    Egypt. 

Trafford,  Isaac  Bert,  Jr Faceville. 

Veal,   Charles   Edward    Royston. 

THE  COTTON  SCHOOL. 

Betts,    G.    A Bogart. 

Brown,  J.  T Athens. 

Black,  W.  A Flowery  Branch. 

Blackstock,  A.  N Jefferson. 

Broadwell,   W.    If Alpharetta. 

Chandler,   C.   W Bishop. 

Cowsert,    T.    C Loganville. 

Cook,    Robert     Fairburn. 

Cook,    Roy    Fairburn. 

Cook,   E.,   Jr Pulaski. 

Gibson,  W.  L Social  Circle. 

Glaze,  J.J Lincolnton. 

Gullatt,  C.  H Union  City. 

King,  Albert  C Covington. 

Meets,    E.    V Dublin. 

Morton,  Jas.   W ■ Athens. 

McCormick,  H.  J Stilesboro. 
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Morecock,  C.  M Lawrenceville. 

McCall,  J.  E Heardmont. 

McGee,  S.  N Lawrenceville. 

McDougald,  W.  E Clito. 

McMullan,  L.  L , Hartwell. 

Orr,  R.  C.   . Flowery  Branch. 

Peeples,  J.  H Canon. 

Reese,   J.    C Alpharetta. 

Russell,  Wm.  J Winder. 

Smith,  J.  Colin   Bellville. 

Strickland,   C.   C Monroe. 

Thornton,  F.  G Elberton. 

Westbrook,  W.  H Gainesville. 

Wise,  J.  P Bogart. 

Wooten,  S.  A Tignall. 

Yaw,  Jones Avalon. 

THE  ROAD  SCHOOL. 

Ashfield,  R.  N Milledgeville. 

Almond,    E.    L Mansfield. 

Barnes,  G.  S Woodstock. 

Bell,  J.   M Dawson. 

Clay,  E.  P Thomasville. 

Chapman,  T.  S Perry. 

Childs,   Joe    Gray. 

Cox,  T.  R 

English,  W.  E Warrenton. 

Echols,  J.   H Covington. 

Eve,  W.  F Augusta. 

Freeman,  R.  J Decatur. 

Flanders,  W.  J Atlanta. 

Finleyson,  L.  F Finleyson. 

Farmer,   S.   V Covington. 

Green,  A.  T Buford. 

Hagan,  J.  W Valdosta. 

Hodgson,  J.  M Athens. 

Holder,  J.  N Jefferson. 

Holley,  A.  W Fort  Gaines. 

Holloway,  R.  L Milledgeville. 

Holman,   W.   S Athens. 

Holt,  F.  W Eatonton. 

Hughes,  H.  R Sparta. 

Jones,  T.  B Hogansville. 

Johnson    Lyons. 
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Knight,  W.  T Dacula. 

Little,  J.  W Eatonton. 

McClellan,    W.    B Hartwell. 

McCurdy,  W.  S Stone  Mountain. 

McGee,  J.  H Lawrenceville. 

McKinley,  G.  C Milledgeville. 

McLendon,   J.   T Dawson. 

Marshall,   M Hahira. 

Palmer,   J.   P Waynesboro. 

Parker,  J.  H Waynesboro. 

Peacock,  B.  T Buena  Vista. 

Pittard,    J.    T Winterville. 

Pope,  A.  T Pope's  Station. 

Rogers,    C.    R Covington. 

Sawley,   Chas.   T Griffin. 

Stringer,   T.   H Augusta. 

Smith,  C.  R Gray. 

Tolbert,  H.  H Danielsville. 

Townsend,  W.  R Brunswick. 

Taylor,   Z.   H Valdosta. 

Thomas,  D.  C Louisville. 

Tolbert,  George    Danielsville. 

Tuggle,  W.  T LaGrange. 

Veal,  G.  L Lawrenceville. 

Vaughn,  B.  R Commerce. 

Webb,  John  P Lawrenceville. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Baynes,  Eugene  Marcus,  A.  B., Shady  Dale. 

Berryman,   Scott    Royston. 

Clark,  Frank,  Jr Gainesville,  Fla. 

Cobb,  Carlisle Athens. 

Griffith,  Walton  Harris,  A.  B., Athens. 

Hatcher,  Samuel  Benjamin    Columbus. 

Jackson,   Benjamin  Pope    Bishop. 

Johnson,    Alexander    Royston. 

Johnson,  William  Hammond,  A.  B., Gainesville. 

King,  James  Allen Point  Peter. 

Knox,  John  Gordon    Atlanta. 

L'Engle,  Francis  Porcher    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Lumpkin,  Edwin  King,  Jr Athens. 

McDonald,  John  Kenneth,  Jr.,  B.  S., Athens. 

McGarrity,  Charles  Benjamin    Temple. 
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McWhorter,  Marcus  Pharr Athens. 

Pickett,   Roscoe    Ball   Ground. 

Redfearn,  Daniel  Huntley    Barwick. 

Roemer,  Oliver  Powell,  A.  B., Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Stewart,  William  Thomas Lexington. 

Strickland,  Roy  McNorton Athens. 

Wright,    Tate    Elberton. 

ELECTIVE. 

Burke,  Joseph  Patrick,  B.  S., Sharon. 

King,    Battey    Atlanta. 

Troutman,  Henry  Battey    Athens. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Allen,   Hugh  King    Thomaston. 

Andrews,    Percy     Cuthbert. 

Autrey,  Mack  Clyde Moultrie. 

Beall,   Olin   Perdue    Carrollton. 

Blackshear,  Hinton  Bloodworth Augusta. 

Chandler,   Charles  Oliver    Commerce. 

Cooper,  Perry  Walter Hogansville. 

Cornett,  Walter  Grover Athens. 

Erwin,  William  Leonard,  B.  S., Athens. 

Ford,  Erl  Leyton New  York,  N.  Y. 

Forehand,    William    Clyde    Sylvester. 

Hall,  Samuel Macon. 

Hatcher,   Herbert  Clifford    Augusta. 

Holtzendorff,  James  Franz College  Park. 

Houze,   James  Trannie    Roswell. 

Kennedy,   John   Groover    Oliver. 

McClelland,  John  Spence Atlanta. 

MacDougald,  Daniel Atlanta. 

Maguire,  Charles  Hugh,  B.   S., Athens. 

Mahaffey,   Emory  Claud    Jefferson. 

Martin,  William  Dillard Commerce. 

Patillo,  DaCosta Camak. 

Roberts,  Judson  Brown Ball  Ground. 

Robson,  Leland  Stanford Sandersville. 

Rogers,  Dwight  Laing Reidsville. 

Rylee,  Hubert  Morton    Statham. 

Sibley,  Erwin Milledgeville. 

Smith,  Homer  Clifton Winder. 

Smith,  Joseph  Leon Athens. 

Smith,  Pleasant  Joseph Athens. 

Smith,  Sumner  Jewell Commerce. 
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Spalding,  Hughes,  A.  B., Atlanta. 

Spillers,  Grover  Cleveland,  B.  S., Musella. 

Stephenson,  Mell  Manley Athens. 

Stringer,  Russell Thomasville. 

Tilley,  John  Shipley,   M.   A., Conyers. 

Townsend,  William  Thomas,   B.   Ph., Jasper. 

Traylor,  Horace  Cleveland Woodward,  S.  C. 

Weeks,  Joseph  Clifton Harlem. 

Wisdom,  Louis  Edmondson Cumming. 

Wright,  William  Wallace Bainbridge. 

York,  Arthur  Singleton Greenville. 

THE  PHARMACY  DEPARTMENT. 

Bagley,  George  Washington,  Jr.,  3 DeSoto. 

Burton,  John  Thomas,   4 Cartersville. 

Campbell,  Jesse  Hope,  4 Commerce. 

Chandler,   Clarence  Daniel,   3 Bishop. 

Culver,  James  Monroe,  4 Wrightsville. 

Davis,  Robert  Cooper,  3 LaGrange. 

DeLoach,  Eugene,  3 Daisy. 

Downs,  Jerome  R.,  3 Wrightsville. 

Fain,   Donaldson  L.,   3 Faceville. 

Greene,  Henry  Comer,  3 Bluffton. 

Johnson,  Edgar  William,  4 Carrollton. 

King,  John  Robert,  3 Shady  Dale. 

Lesslie,  Arthur  Young,  4 Doraville. 

Lewis,  Wardlaw  E.,  3 Augusta. 

Long,  Malcom  Johnson,  3 Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 

Patrick,  Joseph  Kenneth,  3 St.  George,  S.  C. 

Reddick,   J.    Prank,    3 Pavo. 

Rogers,  Austin  Bell,   3 Florence,  S.   C. 

Rogers,  John  James,  4 Eastman. 

Rossee,   Percy   Cooper,   3 Eatonton. 

Waters,  Lemuel  Temple,  3 Brooklet. 

White,  Milliard  Bloomer,  3 Eatonton. 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Adams,  Anne    Luella. 

Adams,  Annie  Mae Barnesville. 

Adams,  E.  W Tignall. 

Adams,  F.  L Clarkesville. 

Aiken,   Maude    Statesboro. 

Alexander,  Norma Athens. 
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Allen,    Clyde   Adelaide    Shellman. 

Allen,   Chloe  E Sparta. 

Amos,  Bernice    Milledgeville. 

Anderson,  E.  T Danburg. 

Archer,   Ellen   Opal    Griffin. 

Arnold,  Lucie  Mae Atlanta. 

Asbury,  Charles  V Crawfordville. 

Bacon,    Ida    L Plains. 

Bailey,  Aubrey Athens. 

Baker,  Sara  B Sparta. 

Baldwin,   Annie  Mac Macon. 

Ballard,   Edna    Dublin. 

Ballard,  Lota Pine  Park. 

Barrett,  Darline Athens. 

Barrett,  May Athens. 

Barrett,  Ruby Athens. 

Baugh,  Ida  K Athens. 

Bell,  Marie    Cordele. 

Benedict,   Julia    Athens. 

Bible,  H.  B Lavonia. 

Bishop,  Mrs.  James Eastman. 

Bittick,   Eula    Forsyth. 

Blanton,    Fredonia    Waleska. 

Bocock,  J.  H.,  Jr., Athens. 

Bocock,  Natalie Athens. 

Bodiford,   R.   L Butler. 

Booton,  Bassie Marshallville. 

Bourn,  J.  L Waresboro. 

Bowers,   Blanche    Newnan. 

Bowles,    Ethel    A Fitzgerald. 

Boyd,  Mattie Griffin. 

Bragg,   Loula   E Bradley. 

Brantley,  Hilda  O Crawfordville. 

Brantley,  Sophronia Haddock. 

Brawner,  E.  L Richland. 

Brawner,  Mrs.  E.  L Richland. 

Bridges,    Myrtle    Bronwood. 

Brinkley,  Jessie  T Rochelle. 

Broach,  Emma Compton. 

Broach,  J.  F Monroe. 

Brown,  M.  W Athens. 

Brown,  Nellie  M Athens. 

Brown,  P.  F Savannah. 

Brown,  Wedford  W Athens. 
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Brundage,   Helen  E Griswoldville. 

Bryan,  C.  S Athens. 

Buchanan,  Yona Americus. 

Bunce,  Allen  H Statesboro. 

Bush,  Edna Atlanta. 

Callaway,  Brantley    Augusta. 

Carlton,  Annie  P Athens. 

Carreker,  Homer  B Warrenton. 

Carreker,  Mrs.  H.   B Warrenton. 

Cart,  J.   L Brocton. 

Carter,  Plorrie Athens. 

Cates,  E.  L Jonesboro. 

Charlton,  Lucile Cedartown. 

Clapp,  Annie  L Augusta. 

Clark,  E.  P Hepzibah. 

Clarke,    Amise    Plains. 

Clark,    Bessie    May    Hepzibah. 

Clarke,  Jessie  May Culverton. 

Cobb,  John  T Watkinsville. 

Cobb,  Stark    Athens. 

Collier,   Bessie    Norman   Park. 

Collins,  Mrs.  Alice  L .Eatonton. 

Colvin,  Wilbur    Rockmart. 

Colvin,  Mrs.  Wilbur Rockmart. 

Colvin,  Winnie    Rockmart. 

Compton,    Eva   L Jackson. 

Compton,    Hattie    J Jackson. 

Conway,   Mrs.   H.   C Athens. 

Cooper,    Jessie    Carrie Newton. 

Corbin,   Carrie  S Griffin. 

Crawford,  Minerva  E Dothan. 

Creswell,    Mary    Athens. 

Crooms,  Morton  M Carr's  Station. 

Culberth,  Josie    .  . Lake  Park. 

Davis,  Carrie    Eatonton. 

Davis,    Louise     ■ Perry. 

DaVitte,    Maude    Rockmart. 

Deaver,  S.  Bascom    Morganton. 

DeGraffenried,    Elwyn    Atlanta. 

Dempsey,    Alice    E Cedartown. 

Diggs,  Dora East  Point. 

Dorsey,  Katherine  Louise Athens. 

Dozier,  Mary  A Shellman. 

Dozier,  T.  H Athens. 
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Driskell,  Alma    Juliette. 

Dugger,    Lilla    Marlow. 

Duke,  Bessie Andersonville. 

Dunn,   Nannie Lilly. 

Dunson,  J.   E.,   Jr LaGrange. 

Edmundson,   G.   C Temple. 

Edmundson,    May Quitman. 

Edwards,  Susie  E Winterville. 

Edwards,   Mrs.    L.   P Athens. 

Edwards,  T.   R Woodbury. 

Ellis,  Willie  Blanche    Macon. 

Elrod,  Luther  F Jefferson. 

Elrod,  R.  F Jefferson. 

Emery,   Margrete  E Fitzgerald. 

Ethridge,  Arye    Empire. 

Evans,  Elma Smithville. 

Everett,    Annie    Tennille. 

Ezell,    Gussie    Willard. 

Fenn,  Louis Vienna. 

Fleming,    Olive     Newton. 

Fleming,    Susie     Newton. 

Florence,    Irma    G Monticello. 

Fox,  Chas.  R Apalachee. 

Fulwood,   Carrie  L Tifton. 

Gaissert,  Thresa    Albany. 

Garr,  Miss  V.  L Jackson. 

Gibbs,  J.  A Bostwick. 

Glatigny,   Elise    Savannah. 

Goodman,  Nora  F Atlanta. 

Gowan,  C.  L Canton. 

Greene,   Ida    Grovetown. 

Greene,    Lida    Smithville. 

Greene,    William    D McDonough. 

Greene,  Willamette Washington. 

Griffin,   Mozelle    Thomasville. 

Haddock,    Lula    Athens. 

Haley,    Bertha    Eatonton. 

Hardeman,  Anne  M Athens. 

Harden,  Sara  L Conyers. 

Harden,  Effie    Elza. 

Hargrove,  Frances  E Marshallville. 

Harmon,    Bertie    Norcross. 

Harper,  Mary  B Athens. 

Harrell,   Ezelle    Eastman. 
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Harris,    Kate    Leesburg. 

Harris,  Heard    Butler. 

Heard,    Dunbar. 

Heidt,    Rosa    Belle    Guyton. 

Heinz,  Mamie  W Atlanta. 

Heyward,  Sarah  B Cartersville. 

Hicks,    Cleophas    Hogansville. 

Hicks,    Lucile     Porterdale. 

Hicks,   Ola Hogansville. 

Hicks,  Rosa  P Beech  Island. 

Hodge,  Mae    '. Wayside. 

Hodge,  Oscie    Wayside. 

Hogan,    Rose    Calhoun. 

Hogge,  Stella    Dawson. 

Hollingsworth,   T.    E Athens. 

Hollis,  Gertrude  G Forsyth. 

Holsenbenc,  Marion    Atlanta. 

Hood,  Ruth  M Sparta. 

Hooper,  Florence  L Athens. 

Horn,  Lena t Dublin. 

Home,  Addie  M Dalton. 

Horton,  O.  R Monticello. 

Horton,  T.  J Oxford. 

Hudgins,   C.   L Leary. 

Hudson,  Lena Atlanta. 

Hulme,  Katheleen  M Athens. 

Hunter,  B.  T Atlanta. 

Hyman,   Lillie    Washington. 

Ivey,   Mattie    Camilla. 

Jackson,    (Miss)    Jamie    Wrens. 

Jackson,  Frances    Wrens. 

Jarrett,    Addie    E Center. 

Jarrett,  Anna Center. 

Joel,  Charles    Athens. 

Johnson,  Anna  K Monticello. 

Johnson,  Blanche  A Malshallville. 

Johnson,  Ella    Folkston. 

Johnson,  Maggie  L Thomason. 

Johnston,  Fannie Louvale. 

Johnston,  Kate  C Atlanta. 

Jones,    Amanda    Dalton. 

Jones,  Ann  C Columbus. 

Jones,  Ella  C Columbus. 

Jones,   Leona    Dalton. 
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Jones,  Mrs.  M.  R Elberton. 

Jones,  Ruth  E Athens. 

Keith,  B.  S Pendergrass. 

Keith,   C.  A Pendergrass. 

Kelly,   Georgia    Watkinsville. 

Kinnan,  Jessie Barto. 

Kirkpatrick,  Mrs.  M.  F Decatur. 

Knight,   Emma    Dallas. 

Krumrine,  Elsie  H Lumber  City. 

Krumrine,   Ruth  E Lumber   City. 

Kumamato,  Sarchi Tokyo,  Japan. 

Lacey,  Geo.  C Athens. 

Lang,   Bessie    Waverly. 

Langford,   C.    H Athens. 

Lanier,  Helen Cuthbert. 

Laramore,  Mary Leesburg. 

Lasseter,   Lizzie    Forsyth. 

Letford,   Mary    Waycross. 

Lewis,  Samuel  L Madison. 

Lewis,  T.  G Elberton. 

Linch,    Ethel    • Linchburg. 

Lingo,   Daisy    Tennille. 

Little,   Claudia  E Jesup. 

Long,  Annie Leesburg. 

Long,  Kate    Cobbtown. 

Lord,  Rosalie Tennille. 

Lott,  Jennie Columbus. 

Lovett,  Lina    Atlanta. 

Loyd,  Abram  L Newborn. 

Lozier,  Willie Warthers. 

Lumpkin,  Mamie Athens. 

Macon,  A.  Jane    Athens. 

Mangham,    Mary    Sylvester. 

Mann,  William  A Milner. 

Marchman,  Carrie  A Cochran. 

Marshall,  Lula Lumpkin. 

Martin,   J.   O Culloden. 

Sister  Mary Macon. 

Mason,    Caroline     Griffin. 

Matthews,  Susie  J Waycross. 

Mathis,    W.    R Athens. 

Matthews,  C.   B Savannah. 

Mayne,    Jas Watkinsville. 

McCarty,    Lida     Augusta. 
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McCarty,   Mary  E Dawson. 

McCleskey,  J.  L Blackwells. 

McDonald,    Lucy    Porterdale. 

McDorman,    Leola Athens. 

McElroy,  S.   P Grantville. 

McGlamery,  Sallie    Sylvester. 

McGregor,  Jessie  R Athens. 

McKee,  Lila Watkinsville. 

McKellar,  Ella  C Americus. 

McKenzie,   Mary  L Montezuma. 

McLendon,  Dolly Bluffton. 

McLendon,    Lillie    Ft.    Gaines. 

McRee,  Lila    Watkinsville. 

McWhorter,    Mrs.    Sara    Eastman. 

Meadow,  William  K Danielsville. 

Means,   Eula    Yatesville. 

Means,   Ola    Yatesville. 

Mell,  Mildred  R Athens. 

Mell,   Sarah    Athens. 

Michael,   Jerome    Athens. 

Michael,  Bert Athens. 

Mobley,  Mrs.  A.  G Lumber  City. 

Moon,    Clara    Dallas. 

Moss,  J.  W Tignall. 

Mott,  Foy Americus. 

Movers,   Lucile    Atlanta. 

Munday,  Lula  M Athens. 

Murphy,  Adelaide  R Wartrace,  Tenn. 

Murray,  Thos.  W Wellston. 

Nolan,  Sadie  L Athens. 

Nowell,  J.  O Parrott. 

Ogletree,  Alice    Griffin. 

Osborne,  Agatha Wartrace,  Tenn. 

Owen,  Mary Sycamore. 

Ozier,  R.  E Montezuma. 

Pace,  Myra Clyo. 

Padrick,   Blanche    Tifton. 

Palmer,  Eunice  M Athens. 

Porde,  Mrs.  T.  C Forsyth. 

Pattishall,  Mayme Pinehurst. 

Payne,  D.  E Ft.  Lamar. 

Pearson,   F.   J Richland. 

Pennington,    E.    L Madison. 

Pepper,  Agatha  Osborne Wartrace,  Tenn. 
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Perry,    Mary    Atlanta. 

Porch,  Fannie  Mae Barnesville. 

Porch,    Grace    Barnesville. 

Powell,   Ralph    Conyers. 

Powers,  Nettie Dover. 

Price,  Pearl Douglasville. 

Prichart,  Alice Atlanta. 

Prickett,  Mae    Grantville. 

Purks,  J.  H Greensboro. 

Redding,  Mattie    Cuthbert. 

Redding,   Nannie    Cuthbert. 

Rhodes,  Myrtle Butler. 

Reddick,  Sallie  M Weston. 

Riley,  Gene    Fort  Valley. 

Roberts,  Phenie  R Edison. 

Roberts,  Georgie    Hahira. 

Roberts,  Lizzie    Ashburn. 

Roden,   Emma    Hawkinsville. 

Rogers,  E.  M Wrens. 

Rogers,  Hattie Monroe. 

Rogers,  H.  S Athens. 

Rosser,  Essie Locust  Grove. 

Rumph,  Pearl    Norcross. 

Sanders,  Minnie Shellman. 

Sciple,  G.  W.,  Jr Atlanta. 

Scudder,  Moselle    Athens. 

Selman,  Riley    Powder  Springs. 

Sessions,  Fannie  B Tennille. 

Sewell,  H.  L Cartersville. 

Shea,   Mittie  A Dublin. 

Silver,  Marion    Augusta. 

Simms,  Floyd Weston. 

Sims,  John  S Savannah. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Euler  B Athens. 

Emith,   Evelyn   M East   Point. 

Smith,  Lucy Tennille. 

Soloman,  Janie  T Atlanta. 

Sparks,  Mrs.  A.  B East  Point. 

Speights,  Clifford Milledgeville. 

Stanford,  Viola Cartersville. 

Stanley,   Roberta    Dublin. 

Starr,    David    S Royston. 

Stevens    (Miss)    Howard    Fitzgerald. 

Stowers,  Clara Atlanta. 
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Stribling,  Mafiel Eatonton. 

Stubbs,   Susie    Cairo. 

Thorpe,  Mary  L Savannah. 

Thurman,  Ida Barnesville. 

Thursby,  Isabelle  S 

Tippins,  Henry  L Daisy. 

Trawick,  Sabrina Attapulgus. 

Troutman,  Mrs.  Agnes   Rome. 

Tuck,  Reuben    Monroe. 

Tyler,  Muriel Norman  Park. 

Tyler,  Nellie Norman  Park. 

Tyne,   Mattie  B Barnesville. 

Upshaw,   Irene    Decatur. 

Upson,  Emily Athens. 

Upson    Esther    Athens. 

Wade,   Elizabeth    Cornelia. 

Wade,  Lucy  A.    Demorest. 

Walker,    Burtie    Marshallville. 

Walker,  Corrinne Griffin. 

Walker,  Julia  A Crescent. 

Walters,  Eddie Americus. 

Ware,  Nannie Lincolnton. 

Warren,  Bess Macon. 

Weathers,  Jessie  S Cairo. 

Wester,  Bessie Elberton. 

Whelchel,  Erne Athens. 

Wier,  Carrie  A Athens. 

Wier,  Mary  L Athens. 

Winn,  T.  S Savannah. 

Winter,  Lillian Winterville. 

Woodward,   Aleck    Natchez,    Miss. 

Wood,  J.  F Young  Harris. 

Woodward,  Maude Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

Wright,  Pearl   Elberton. 

Wyche,  Nancy Folkston. 

Young,    Addie    Newnan. 

Young,  Anna  I Atlanta. 

Young,  Ida  A Athens. 

Zant,  F.  Beulah Lake  Park. 
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SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATION. 

The   Graduate   School 5 

The  Graduate  School 5 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Course 138 

Elective  Students 14 

152 

The  State  College: 

I.  College  of  Science  and  Engineering: 

General  B.  S.  Course 12  7 

B.  S.  in  Civil  Engineering 3  6 

B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering 13 

Elective  Students 2  5 

201 

II.   College  of  Agriculture: 

B.  S.  in  Agriculture 2  9 

Elective  Students 10 

One  Year  Course  in  Agriculture 23 

The  Cotton  School 33 

The  Roads  School 52 

147 

The  Law  Department 67 

The  Pharmacy  Department 22 

The  Summer  School 355 

444 

Counted  Twice 2 

Total    Registration     947 
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Tables    Showing;    Data    Required    by    the    the    Resolution    of    the 
General  Assembly,  Approved  August  13,   1904. 

Professions  of  parents  of  students  in  the  University  1908-09 
so  far  as  known: 

Farmers    105 

Physicians 23 

Ministers 7 

Teachers    9 

Lawyers 41 

Business  Men 200 

Professions  or  vocations  of  the  alumni  of  the  institution: 

Physicians 133 

Ministers 189 

Engineers    78 

Officers  of  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 94 

Teachers     143 

Farmers    632 

Lawyers    1,090 

In  business  (including  merchants,  bankers,  druggists, 

insurance,  etc.) 3,960 

Total 6,319 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA. 

The  complete  organization  of  the  University  of  Georgia  is  a« 
follows: 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  ATHENS. 

I.  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE  (The  College  of  Arts). 

Established  in  1801,  offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  including:  (1)  General  Courses  in  the  Liberal 
Arts;    (2)   Special  Courses. 

II.  THE    STATE    COLLEGE     OP     AGRICULTURE     AND     THE 

MECHANIC  ARTS.  (The  College  of  Science). 
Established  in  1872,  offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  and  including  the  following:  (1)  The  General 
Science  Course;  (2)  The  Civil  Engineering  Course;  (3) 
The  Electrical  Engineering  Course;  (4)  The  Pull  Agricul- 
tural Course;  (5)  The  Forest  Engineering  Course;  (6)  The 
One  Year  Agricultural  Course;  (7)  The  Winter  Course  in 
Agriculture;  (8)  The  Cotton  School  and  Other  Ten-Day 
Courses;  (9)  The  Experiment  Station  (at  Experiment); 
(10)  The  Farmers'  Institutes. 

III.  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Offering  the  following  Degrees:  (1)  Master  of  Arts;  (2) 
Master  of  Science;   (3)  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer  . 

IV.  THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

Offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws:  A  Two-Years' 
Course. 

V.  THE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Founded  in  1903.  Five  Weeks'  Session,  offering  Courses 
in:  (1)  Common  School  Branches;  (2)  Pedagogy  and 
Related  Subjects;  (3)  High  School  Studies;  (4)  Selected 
College  Studies. 

VI.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

Offering  the  Degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy:  A  Two- 
Years'  Course. 

VII.  THE  SCHOOL  OP  EDUCATION. 

Established  in  1908. 

For  catalogue  of  any  of  the  above,  write  to 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor, 

Athens,  Ga. 
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THE  NORTH  GEORGIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.  (Co- 
Educational).  Dahlonega,  Ga. — Established  1871,  offering 
Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor 
of  Instruction,  Bachlor  of  Business  Science,  Mining  Engin- 
eer; having  the  following  Schools:  Philosophy,  Peda- 
gogy, Courses  in  Science  (including  Agriculture),  French, 
Department  of  Business,  School  of  Mines,  Military  Depart- 
ment. 

For  catalogue  apply  to 

GUSTAVUS  R.  GLENN,  President 

Dahlonega,  Ga. 
THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  Augusta,   Ga. — Established   in   1829. 
A  full  Four  Years'  Course  in  Medicine. 
For  catalogue  apply  to 

JOSEPH  EVE  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  Dean, 

Augusta,  Ga. 
THE  GEORGIA  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Atlanta,  Ga. — 
Established  in  1888,  offering  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  in  Civil  Engineering,  in 
Electrical  Engineering,  in  Textile  Engineering,  in  Engin- 
eering Chemistry,  in  Chemistry,  and  in  Architecture,  and 
having  the  following  dpartments:  Mathematics,  Engineer- 
ing Chemistry,  Chemistry,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Ex- 
perimental Engineering,  English,  Physics,  Drawing,  Civil 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Modern  Languages, 
Textile  Engineering,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Physical  Cul- 
ture, and  Architecture.  A  Summer  School,  of  eight  weeks 
duration,  and  a  Night  School  have  also  been  established. 
For  catalogue  apply  to    • 

K.  G.  MATHESON,  President, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
""HE  GEORGIA  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE  (For 
Girls),  Milledgeville,  Ga. — Established  in  1889,  offering  the 
following  diplomas:  Normal  Diplomas,  Collegiate  Diplomas, 
and  the  following  Certificates  of  Proficiency:  In  Bookkeep- 
ing, Stenography,  Dressmaking,  Domestic  Science,  Free- 
hand Drawing;  organized  in  the  following  Departments: 
Normal  Department,  Normal  and  Industrial  Arts,  Collegiate 
Department,  Physical  Training,  Industrial  Department, 
Department  of  Domestic  Science,  Department  of  Music 
and  Fine  Art. 

For  catalogue  apply  to 

MARVIN  M.  PARKS,  President. 

Milledgeville,  Ga. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Athens,  Ga.  (Co-Educational). 
Established  1891,  having  the  following  courses:  Common 
School  Reviews  (one  year  and  half  year  courses)  ;  Grad- 
uate School,  three  years,  including  the  following  subjects: 
Literature,  English,  Expression,  Elementary  Science,  Math- 
ematics, History,  Geography,  Nature  Study,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  Psychology,  Pedagogy  and  Practice 
Teaching,  Manual  Arts,  Domestic  Science,  Elementary 
Agriculture,  Physical  Culture,  Common  School  Music,  In- 
strumental Music. 

For  catalogue  apply  to 

E.  C.  BRANSON,  President. 

Athens,  Ga. 

THE  GEORGIA  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE  FOR  COLORED 
YOUTHS,  at  College,  near  Savannah,  Ga. — Established  in 
1890,  and  organized  in  the  following  Schools:  English, 
Pedagogy,  Mathematics,  Science,  Agriculture,  Manual 
Training,  including  Mechanical  Drawing,  Wood  Working 
and  Iron  Working,  Department  of  Trades,  Carpentry, 
Blacksmithing,  Masonry,  Painting,  Tailoring,  Shoemaking, 
Sewing. 

For  catalogue  apply  to 

R.  R.  WRIGHT,  President, 

College,  Ga. 
For  a  catalogue  of  the  several  institutions  mentioned,  address 
the  Presidents,  whose  names  are  given  above;    for  the  catalogue 
of  the  entire  University  organization,  address, 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor, 

Athens,  Ga. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM. 

In  Franklin   College 152 

In  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering 201 

In  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 147 

In  the  Graduate  School 5 

In  the  Law  Department 67 

In  the  Pharmacy  Department 22 

In  the  Summer  School 355 

949 

Counted  twice 2 

947 

The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College   (Dahlonega). 

In  College  Classes 123 

In  Sub-Freshman  Classes 97 

220 

The  School  of  Technology    (Atlanta). 

In  College  Classes 373 

In  Textile  Classes 27 

In  Apprentice  Classes 165 

In  Night  School 71 

In   Summer   School 44 

680 

The  Girls  Normal  and  Industrial  College  ( Milledgeville ) . 

In  College  Classes 475 

In  Sub-Freshman  Classes 72 

547 

The  State  Normal  School. 

In  Normal  Department 548 

The  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Y^ouths  (Savannah). 

In  Normal  Department 117 

In  Preparatory  School  and  in  Training  School.  .  .  .    153 

270 

The  Medical  College    (Augusta) 97 

In  Practice  Schools. 

In  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College.  .  .  .    103 
In  the  State  Normal  School 137 

240 

Total  Number  Receiving  Instruction. 

College    Grade 1476 

Professional   Grade    1204 

Preparatory  Grade 62  9 

Practice  Schools 240 

3,549 


NORTH  GEORGIA 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

DAHLONEGA,  GA. 


CALENDAR  1909-1910. 

Fall  Term  begins Sept.  1,  1909. 

Entrance  examinations Sept.  1-2. 

National  Thanksgiving Nov.  25. 

Christmas  holidays Dec.  22  till  Jan.  5,  1910. 

Lee's  Birthday Jan.   19. 

Fall  Term  ends Dec.   31. 

Spring  Term  begins Jan.  1. 

Field  Day ! April   1. 

Decoration   Day April    26. 

Annual  meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees Friday,  May  27. 

Commencement  Sermon Sunday,  May  29. 

Commencement  Day Wednesday,  June  1. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

E.  H.  Perry,  Vice-President Gainesville. 

J.  F.  Moore Dahlonega. 

A.  J.  Cavender Dahlonega. 

R.  H.  Baker Dahlonega. 

F.  Carter  Tate   Jasper. 

Preston  S.  Arkwright Atlanta. 

W.  B.  McCants Winder. 


FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS. 

1908-09. 


DAVID  C.  BARROW,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

GUSTAVUS  R.  GLENN,  A.   M.,  LL.   D.,   President.      Professor  of 
Philosophy. 

BENJAMIN  P.  GAILLARD,  A.  M.,  Vice-President.     Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology. 

E.  B.  VICKERY,  A.  M.,  Secretary.     Professor  of  Latin  Language 

and  Literature. 

J.  W.  BOYD,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

G.  W.  CAMP,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

J.  C.  BARNES,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

W.  J.  BRADLEY,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History. 

C.  F.  NIVEN,  B.  Agr.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

MISS  MARY  B.  MERRITT,  A.  B.,  Professor  French  and  Drawing. 

A.  S.  ROWLAND,  B.  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Business  Science. 

LOUIS   M.    RICHARD,    M.    E.,    Professor   Electrical    and    Mining 
Engineering. 

EDWARD  STINER,  Musical  Director. 

F.  S.  L.  PRICE,  Captain  8th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Commandant  of 

Cadets. 

MISS  ANNA  L.  WORLEY,  Librarian. 
HOMER  HEAD,  M.  D.,  College  Surgeon. 


FACULTY  COMMITTEES. 

Discipline. 

G.  W.  Camp,  Chairman. 

J.  W.   Boyd. 

J.  C.  Barnes. 

Capt.  F.  S.  L.   Price. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Glenn. 

Course  of  Study. 

E.  B.  Vickery,  Chairman. 
J.  W.  Boyd. 
J.  C.  Barnes. 

Dormitory. 

J.  W.  Boyd,  Chairman. 
G.  W.  Camp. 

A.  S.  Rowland. 

Library. 

B.  P.  Gaillard,  Chairman. 
G.  W.  Camp. 

W.   J.   Bradley. 

Athletics. 

L.  M.  Richard,  Chairman. 
W.  J.  Bradley. 

C.  F.  Niven. 

Brown  Fund. 

J.  W.  Boyd,  Chairman. 

B.  P.  Gaillard. 
E.  B.  Vickery. 

Catalogue. 

G.  W.  Camp,  Chairman. 
Dr.  G.  R.  Glenn. 

C.  F.  Niven. 
B.  P.  Gaillard. 
L.  M.  Richard. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

This  College  owes  its  origin  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 
1862,  entitled  "An  Act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States 
and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts."  The  Act  contemplates  the  "endow- 
ment, support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the 
leading  object  will  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  the  states  may 
respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes." 

The  fund  having  been  received  by  the  State,  the  interest  of 
it  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
by  which  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  became  a  de- 
partment of  the  University,  the  title  of  the  above  property  being 
conveyed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  on  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  donation,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  appoint- 
ing the  President  of  the  College,  making  a  certain  allowance  for 
its  support,  to-wit:  $2,000  annually,  and  exercising  over  it  a 
general  supervision. 

LOCATION. 

Twenty-five  miles  north  of  Gainesville,  nestled  among  the 
foot  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  surrounded  by  many 
of  Nature's  most  pleasant  charms  is  situated  a  college  and  gold 
mining  town  bearing  the  beautiful  Indian  name,  Dahlonega. 
Here,  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  with  breezes  fresh 
from  neighboring  mountains  and  water  as  pure  and  clear  as  the 
morning  dew,  is  located  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. 
It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  mountain  air  is  a  tonic  and 
the  sparkling  water  a  panacea.  The  town  being  situated  on  a 
plateau  almost  surrounded  by  mountains,  the  winter  climate 
is  mild  and  reasonably  dry.  In  spring,  summer  and  autumn  it 
is  ideal.  The  town  is  usually  free  from  bad  influences.  Students 
who  come  here  are  comparatively  free  from  the  common  vices  of 
city  life  and  are  under  the  over-shadowing  presence  of  the  "ever- 
lasting hills,"  a  silent,  but  not  the  less  potential  influence  for 
good  over  the  lives  of  young  people  that  nobody  has  ever  yet 
clearly  explained. 
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COLLEGE  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  college  campus  and  farm  consists  of  forty  acres,  beauti- 
fully located  and  well  situated  for  college  purposes.  The  main 
college  building  is  located  on  a  high  knoll  overlooking  the  town. 
In  front  is  a  pretty  lawn  gently  sloping  toward  the  center  of 
town.  In  the  rear  are  located  the  drill  grounds,  the  athletic 
field,  and  the  college  farm,  all  conveniently  located,  and  afford- 
ing ample  space  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  exist. 

The  main  building,  which  stands  on  the  exact  site  of  the 
old  United  States  mint,  contains  twelve  lecture  rooms  and  offices, 
the  college  chapel,  armory,  and  the  two  literary  society  halls. 
Each  of  these  contains  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus.  In  the 
basement  are  located  the  Business  Department,  the  office  and 
orderly  room  of  the  Military  Department.  On  the  first  floor  are 
the  Departments  of  English',  History,  Ancient  Languages,  Pure 
Mathematics,  and  French  and  Art. 

To  the  right  of  the  main  building  is  located  Bostwick  Hall, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Bostwick,  of  New  York.  This  building  was 
completed  in  1900.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  President's  office, 
the  department  of  Applied  Mathematics,  and  the  Library.  On 
the  second  floor  are  located  the  departments  of  Science  and  of 
Agriculture  together  with  their  laboratories. 

Next  beyond  Bostwick  Hall  is  situated  what  is  known  as  "the 
Girls  Dormitory"  which  contains  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Barracks  and  comfortably  furnished  rooms  for  about  fifty 
students. 

To  the  rear  of  this  is  the  new  dormitory  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1907.  This  building  is  steam-heated  and  electric- 
lighted,  and  contains  well  arranged  and  comfortably  furnished 
rooms  for  about  one  hundred  students. 

The  Mining  Department  occupies  a  temporary  building  across 
the  drill  field  from  the  main  building.  In  this  building  are  the 
office,  lecture  room,  drafting  room,  mining  laboratory,  assaying 
laboratory,  and  shop  of  this  department.  This  building  is  not 
pretentious,  but  on  visiting  this  department  one  can  not  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  the  work  done  here. 

THE    COLLEGE   LIBRARY. 

The  students  have  the  use  of  a  carefully  selected  library 
under  the  general  supervision  of  a  committee  from  the  faculty, 
with  a  librarian  regularly  in  charge.  Nearly  all  the  books  have 
been  chosen  specially  for  the  students,  and  new  purchases  are 
made  twice  a  year  from  a  fund  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  A 
liberal  selection  of  the  best  current  literature,  and   the  leading 
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daily  papers  of  the  state  are  available  to  the  students  in  the 
reading  room.  A  complete  card  catalogue  and  an  index  to  period- 
ical literature  enable  students  to  use  the  books  and  bound  vol- 
umes of  magazines  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  library  is 
also  a  depository  for  the  publications  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. Specially  chosen  department  libraries  are  being  accu- 
mulated for  the  use  of  students  in  parallel  reading  and  investi- 
gation. 

ELECTION   OF   STUDIES. 

A.  B.,  B.  S.,  and  B.  Ph.,  students  above  Sophomore  class  will 
be  allowed  to  select  their  studies,  so  far  as  the  schedule  of  recita- 
tions will  permit,  after  consultation  with  a  special  committee 
appointed  from  those  members  of  the  faculty  with  whom  the 
work  of  these  courses  is  done,  the  decision  of  that  committee 
being  subject  to  other  regulations  regarding  irregular  courses, 
number  of  studies,  etc. 

All  students  in  B.  and  A.  classes  will  be  required  to  take 
some  regular  course  laid  down  in  the  catalogue.  Students  in 
the  collegiate  classes  who  wish  to  take  irregular  courses  shall 
have  at  least  five  studies  a  day,  two  laboratory  periods  being 
counted  as  one  study.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  made  only 
in  case  of  students  who  file  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  courses  the  college  surgeon's  certificate  of  physical  inability. 

THE  DORMITORIES. 

The  dormitories  on  the  college  grounds  will  accommodate 
150  students.  Each  dormitory  will  be  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  resident  member  of  the  Faculty,  thus  securing 
a  personal  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  students  that  can  be 
brought  about  satisfactorily  in  no  other  manner. 

The  system  of  discipline  employed  in  the  dormitories  will 
be,  as  it  is  throughout  the  College,  military  in  its  nature,  but  so 
arranged  as  to  give  to  each  student  all  the  liberty  warranted  by 
continued  good  conduct  and  high  class  standing. 

Only  bona  fide  boarding  students  who  are  not  able  to  make 
more  economical  arrangements  elsewhere  are  required  to  live 
in  the  dormitories. 

Students  will  furnish  toilet  articles,  bed-clothing  and  pillow. 
Board  will  be  $10.00  per  month  of  four  weeks  payable  in  ad- 
vance.    This  will  include  electric  lights. 

It  is  recommended,  that  cadets  express  or  ship  all  articles 
needed  in  rooms,  such  as  cover,  pillow,  etc.,  at  least  one  week 
before  they  expect  to  arrive  in  Dahlonega.     These  articles  should 
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be  directed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Barracks,  Dahlonega,  Ga., 
(via  Gainesville). 

When  this  course  is  followed  out  the  cadet  will  find  the 
articles  placed  in  his  room  on  his  arrival,  thus  obviating  the 
inconvenience  due  to  delays  occasioned  by  not  receiving  trunks 
promptly. 

The  general  control  of  the  dormitories  is  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  Faculty,  who  will  make  and  enforce  such  rules  as  may 
appear  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results. 

EXPENSES. 

Breakage   fee    (per  year) $2.50 

Incidental  fee   (per  year) 10.00 

Books  and  Stationery  (per  year) 15.00 

Washing,   about    (per  year) 10.00 

Library  fee    (per  year) 2.00 

Dormitory  board,  about  (per  year) 100.00 

Typewriting  fee    (per  year) 6.00 

Chemistry  fee   (per  year) 4.00 

Blue  cap,  blue  blouse,  grey  trousers,  and  black 

shoes     18.75 

Two  pairs  of  white  duck  trousers 2.50 

Service  cap,  blouse,  trousers,  and  tan  shoes.  .  .  18.24 

1  Pair  Leggins .65 

White  belt,  and  half  dozen  pairs  of  white  gloves  1.75 

One-half   dozen   standing   collars .75 

Biological  fee   (per  year) 2.00 

Quantitative  Chemistry  fee  (per  year) 6.00 

Soil  Physics  fee   (per  year) 2.00 

Students  entering  College  January  5th,  the  beginning  of 
the  Spring  Term,  are  required  to  pay  only  a  proportional  part  of 
the  above  mentioned  expenses. 

When  no  damage  to  College  property  is  charged  against  a 
cadet,  the  breakage  fees  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

Annual  expenses  are  made  as  economical  as  possible,  and 
will  run  from  $150.00  to  $175.00.  When  students  bring  their 
supplies  from  home,  expenses  can  be  reduced  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding   $80.00. 

The  expenses  of  the  first  month  of  the  term  include  nearly 
all  but  the  monthly  board  and  washing,  and  amount  to  nearly 
$50.00.  In  order  that  a  student  may  start  promptly  and  efficient- 
ly in  his  classes,  provision  should  be  made  for  this. 
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A  student  bringing  the  appointment  by  his  county  school 
commissioner,  representative,  or  senator,  will  be  allowed  a 
credit  of  $2.50  on  his  incidental  fee,  for  the  term  for  which  he 
is  appointed,  thus  making  matriculation  fee  $2.50  per  term. 

The  estimate  does  not  include  traveling  expenses  to  and  from 
College.  Stage  fare  from  Gainesville  to  Dahlonega  is  $1.50  for 
each  person  and  50  cents  for  each  trunk.  Pocket-money  depends 
on  individual  wishes,  but  should  be  moderate. 

The  special  fees  are  charged  only  for  those  who  take  a  particu- 
lar subject  and  are  intended  to  cover  merely  the  cost  of  material. 

Dormitory  boarders  should  bring  the  necessary  toilet  articles, 
bed-clothing,  sheets,  pillow  and   pillow-cases. 

Some  expenses  that  cannot  be  foreseen  will  necessarily  occur, 
but  parents  and  students  can  feel  assured  that  so  far  as  the 
College  is  concerned,  everything  will  be  managed  on  the  most 
economical  basis. 

This  is  not  a  place  to  spend  much  money.  Parents  should 
not  allow  over  fifty  cents  a  week  for  pocket-money,  and  twenty- 
five  cents  a  week  ought  to  be  sufficient.  Nor  should  they  pay 
bills  for  other  than  college  expenses  made  by  a  minor  without 
a  written  order  from  them  authorizing  the  same. 

THE  CHARLES  McDOXALD  BROWN  FUND. 

From  the  Charles  McDonald  Brown  Scholarship  Fund  the  in- 
stitution gets  $1150.00  annually.  This  is  to  aid  worthy  young 
men  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  way  through  college.  The 
applicant  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  good  health, 
and  must  reside  in  one  of  the  following  counties:  Rabun,  Hab- 
ersham, Towns,  Union,  Fannin,  Dawson,  Murray,  White,  Lumpkin, 
Gilmer,  Pickens,  Cherokee  and  Forsyth  in  Georgia,  and  Oconee, 
Anderson,  and  Pickens,  in  South  Carolina. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS. 

In  view  of  the  dormitory  system  of  boarding  and  the  military 
system  of  discipline  prevailing  in  the  college,  no  student  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  will  be  permitted  to  enter  college  unless  under 
the  care  of  parents  or  relatives  in  the  community. 

All  applicants  for  Sub-Freshman  B  and  A  Classes  will  be 
required  to  stand  written  examinations  in  English,  Mathematics, 
and  United  States  History. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  either  on  satis- 
factory examination  in  the  required  subjects,  or  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Principal  of  an  "Accredited  High  School." 
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All  entrance  examinations  will  be  held  during  the  first  two 
days  of  the  fall  term. 

LITERARY   SOCIETIES. 

There  is  no  part  of  a  college  course  more  valuable  than  the 
training  derived  from  taking  an  active  part  in  a  good  literary 
society.  It  is  here  that  one  learns  to  think  and  speak  while 
standing,  and  to  grapple  with  his  antagonist  in  a  mental  contest. 

There  are  two  well  organized  literary  societies,  the  Decora 
Palaestra  and  the  "Phi  Mu."  These  societies  furnish  unexcelled 
opportunities  to  students  who  wish  to  develop  and  improve 
themselves  in  Elocution,  Composition,  and  Debate.  These  socie- 
ties meet  each  Monday  for  debate  and  for  such  other  exercises 
as  come  in  that  line. 

Joint  debates  between  these  societies  are  held  at  intervals 
during  the  term.  The  Champion  Debate  is  held  during  Com- 
mencement week,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  those  exercises. 

One  or  more  intercollegiate  debates  will  be  arranged  for 
during  the  year. 

The  drill  in  the  use  of  Parliamentary  Law  is  an  important 
feature  of  society  work,  for  nowhere  can  parliamentary  usages 
be  so  well  learned  as  in  well  regulated  debate. 

These  societies  are  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Department  of 
English  and  to  the  literary  culture  of  each  of  their  members, 
and  are  so  recognized. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Students  ,on  arrivng  must  immediately  report  at  the  dormi- 
tories and  must  at  once  consult  the  President  about  arrange- 
ments for  board  and  for  directions  about  registration. 

The  discipline  of  the  College  is  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Commandant  of  Cadets.  Serious  offenses  against  good 
order  are  passed  upon  by  the  entire  faculty. 

The  Fall  Term  begins  always  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
September  and  the  Spring  term  usually  ends  the  first  Wednesday 
in  June. 

During  the  last  session  we  had  students  from  about  seventy 
counties  in  Georgia.  Almost  without  exception  students  who 
spend  a  year  here  are  greatly  improved  in  health.  We  have 
"plain  living  and  high  thinking"  in  the  mountains.  We  encour- 
age athletic  sports,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  conflict  with  the 
student's  academic  work.  The  average  gain  in  weight  for  the 
past  year  is  about  20  pounds. 

The  average  age  of  a  male  student  is  over  eighteen  years, 
and  a  large  majority  are  young  men  defraying  their  own  expenses. 
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This  is  not  the  school  for  idleness  and  frivolity,  for  fun  and  dis- 
sipation; but  manly  sports,  innocent  pleasures,  regular  physical 
training  for  all,  hard  study  and  excellence  in  character  are  the 
requisites  for  all  who  remain  here. 

Students  who  have  over  ten  demerits  during  the  month,  unex- 
cused  absences,  or  special  violations  of  discipline,  will  be  re- 
quired to  perform  extra  duty,  which  will  be  instructive  in  its 
nature. 

ROLL  OF  STUDENTS,   1908-'09. 

Those  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  belong  respectively  to  Senior, 
Junior,  Sophomore,  Freshman,  Sub-Freshman,  A  and  B. 


Abercrombie,  Mae,  5,  Lumpkin 
Adams,  W.  G.,  6,  Henry 

Akers,  W.,  3  Fulton 

Anderson,  Birdie,  4,  Lumpkin 
Anderson,  F.  W.,  4,  Lumpkin 
Archer,    H.,    6,  Chatham 

Baker,  H.  L.,  3,  Fulton 

Baker,  R.   E.,   5,  Lumpkin 

Barnes,  B.  F.,  4,  Meriwether 
Barnes,  J.   A.,   4  Fulton 

Bell,  A.  C.f  4,  Pickens 

Bennett,  C.  A.,  3,  Hall 

Bennett,  Fanny,  5,  Hall 

Bennett,  Nora,  5,  Hall 

Berry,  C.  L.,  6,  Murray 

Birch,  G.  S.,  4,  Bibb 

Black,  G.,  6,  Habersham 

Bolt,  R.  A.,  4,  Anderson,  S.  C. 
Boyd,  E.  H.,  6,  Lumpkin 

Boyd,  W.  L.,  5,  Lumpkin 

Brasington.W.  E.,5,  Anson,  N.C. 
Brooksher,  Blanch,  5,  Lumpkin 
Brooksher,  Carrie,  3,  Lumpkin 
Brock,  R.  G.,  5,  Anderson,  S.  C. 


Brown,  E.  H.,  4, 
Bruce,  C.  C,  3, 
Bruce,   Pearl,    4, 
Bryant,  E.  G.,  6, 
Bunkley,  G.  S.,   6, 
Burnett,  C,  1, 
Bynum,   G.   L.,   3, 
Bynum,  G.  N.,  1, 


Berrien 

Franklin 

Lumpkin 

Hall 

Cobb 

Lumpkin 

Rabun 

Rabun 


Camp,  Pauline,  5, 
Camp,  Vida,  4, 
Cantrell,  P.,  5, 
Castleberry,  Winnie, 
Cavender,  E.  J.,  1, 
Cavender,  F.  C,  1, 
Cavender,  Nellie,   3, 
Cavender,  T.  M.,  2, 
Chester,  F.  H.,  5, 
Clayton,  R.  M.,  6, 
Clark,  F.  J.,  5, 
Clodfelter,  G.  E.,  4, 
Copeland,  C.  B.,  4, 
Cordle,  T.  H.,  6, 
Cowart,  H.  C,  4, 
Cox,  C.  H.,  4, 
Cox,  J.  W.,  4, 
Cox,  M.  L.,  Jr.,  5, 
Craig,  F.  P.,  4, 
Craig,  Mattie,   3, 
Creel,  E.  C,  4, 
Crow,  J.  S.,  6, 
Cumpton,   L.   B.,   6, 
Daniel,  J.  H.,  4, 
Darby,  A.,  4, 
Darby,  W.,   4, 
Davidson,  J.  W.,  1, 
Dean,  G.  C,  6,  And 
Denison,  E.  P.,  6, 
Dorminy,  H.   E.,  3, 
Duggan,  I.  L.,  3, 
Dumas,  H.  S.,  2, 


Carroll 

Carroll 

White 

Lumpkin 

Lumpkin 

Lumpkin 

Lumpkin 

Lumpkin 

Terrell 

Fulton 

DeKalb 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Floyd 

Milton 

Pickens 

Pickens 

Gilmer 

Lumpkin 

Lumpkin 

Fulton 

Forsyth 

Walton 

Jenkins 

Cherokee 

Cherokee 

Fulton 

erson,  S.  C. 

Dougherty 

Ben  Hill 

Wilkinson 

Monroe 
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Duncan,   H.  S.,   4,  Lumpkin 

Durden,  G.  A.,  6,  Walton 

Duren,  L.,   6,  Thomas 

Edwards,  E.,  6,  Charleston, S.C. 


Elliot,  D.  W.,  6, 

Dawson 

Ellison,  J.,  2, 

Burke 

England,  W.  R.,  6, 

Habersham 

Evans,  Mae,  3, 

Lumpkin 

Fordham,  W.  L.,  6 

Bulloch 

Fraser,  D.  A.,  4, 

Liberty 

Fry,  Marian,  4, 

Lumpkin 

Fulcher,  G.,   6, 

Burke 

Furlow,  H.  L.,  4, 

Fulton 

Gaillard,  Emily,  4, 

Lumpkin 

Galloway,  T.   0.,  1, 

Elbert 

Gaskin,  E.  W.,  4, 

Berrien 

Gay,  C.  B.,  6, 

Jenkins 

Gerken,   G.   T.,    5, 

Jefferson 

Gibbs,  J.  A.,  4, 

Morgan 

Gibson,  W.  C,  5, 

Bibb 

Glenn,   Lillian,    2, 

Lumpkin 

Glenn,  Louise,  2, 

Lumpkin 

Glover,  L.  C.,  4, 

Hen  Hill 

Gober,  H.  C,  4, 

Dawson 

Gray,  R.  C.,  2, 

Hamilton 

Gurley,  C,  1, 

Lumpkin 

Harbour,  T.   P.,   3, 

Floyd 

Hair,W.T.,  6,  Cumberland,  N.  C. 

Hancock,  B.  L.,  4, 

Clayton 

Harley,  F.  H.,  4, 

Lowndes 

Hawkins,  C.  C,  6, 

Hall 

Harrison,  A.  S.,   6, 

Forsyth 

Harris,  R.  W.,  4, 

Whitfield 

Head,  Myrtie,   4, 

Lumpkin 

Head,  Nellie,  3, 

Lumpkin 

Henderson,  F.  A.,  5 

Catoosa 

Henderson,  M.  T.,  5 

,           Irwin 

Higgins,  H.  F.,   5, 

Lumpkin 

Hollingsworth,  J.  A 

.,  6,         Tift 

Howard,  E.  W.,  5, 

Dawson 

Hodlow,  Emma,   4, 

Lumpkin 

Huff,    J.    G.,    4, 

Lumpkin 

Huie,    F.   C,    6, 

Clayton 

Huie,  W.  E.,  4, 

Clayton 

Hutcherson,  E.,  6, 
Hutcherson,  L.,  6, 
Jackson,   Celia,   3,   , 
Jackson,  Flossie,  5, 
Johnson,  H.   V.,   1, 
Johnston,  W.  T.,  6, 
Jones,  T.  W.,  6, 
Kellam,  A.  R.,  4, 
Kent,  R.  H.,  2, 
Kings,  F.  P.,  4, 
Kirby,  E.  T.,   6 
Langford,  T.  N.,   6, 
Lanier,  C.   F.,   4, 
Manau,   H.,    5, 
Martin,  R.  J.,  3, 
Matthews,  L.  B.,  4, 
Matthews,  W.   S.,   3 
Mayer,  S.  F.,   5, 
Maynard,   Z.   L.,    5, 
McAshan,  H.  N.,  6, 
McCoy,  J.   C,   4, 
McDaniel,  W.  C,  3 
McDonald,  Rosa,  2 
McElroy,  E.  W.,  3, 
McGee,  Callie,  4, 
McGee,  Alice,  4, 
McGee,  J.  P.,  3 
McGuire,  Fannie,  1 
McGill,   R.   E.,   5, 
McKee,    Annie,    4, 
McKee,  B.,  3, 
McKee,  Ora,  4, 
McWhorter,  G.   C, 
Meredith,  A.  W.,  3, 
Miller,  F.  E.,  4, 
M inter,  R.  E.,  5, 
Mitchell,  H.  G.,  5, 
Myers,  T.  E.,  5, 
Morris,  J.  B.,  3, 
Nasworthy,  M.  G., 
Neal,  C,  2, 
Nelson,  H.  E.,  3, 
Nicholson,  E.,  6, 
Nicholson,  R.  C,  6, 


6, 


Lumpkin 

Lumpkin 

Lumpkin 

Lumpkin 

Lumpkin 

Bibb 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Jenkins 

Murray 

Gilmer 

Gordon 

Jenkins 

Burke 

Hall 

Pulaski 

Pulaski 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Fulton 

Jenkins 

Dougherty 

Lumpkin 

Gwinnett 

Lumpkin 

Lumpkin 

Lumpkin 

Lumpkin 

Madison 

DeKalb 

Dawson 

Dawson 

,     Morgan 

Anderson 

Liberty 

Fayette 

DeKalb 

Ben  Hill 

Hart 

Terrell 

Hall 

Union 

Rabun 

Rabun 
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Nix,  N.  A.,  6  White 

Nunnally,  W.  W.,  3,  Walton 

Oliver,  T.  S.,  2,  Chatham 

O'Neal,  I.  F.,   5,  Troup 

Orr,  G.  J.,  Jr.,  3,  Chatham 

Orr,  J.  E.,  5,  Dawson 

Pait,  J.   A.,   6,  Berrien 

Parker,  M.,   4,  Jefferson 

Pendley,  C,  4,  Pickens 
Peyton,  G.,  5,             Habersham 

Phillips,   B.   H.,   2,  Fannin 

Pittard,  G.  C,  3,  Clarke 

Porter,   P.   C,   3,  Floyd 

Power,  C.  E.,   1,  Dooly 

Ray,  C,  2,  Fannin 

Ray,  S.,  5,  Fannin 

Rice,  Pearl,  3,  Lumpkin 

Riden,  V.  B.,  6,  Morgan 

Riden,  W.  W.,  6,  Morgan 

Roberts,  W.  A.,  4,  Hale,  Ala. 

Rogers,  A.   A.,   4,  Madison 

Russell,  Ruth,  4,  Lumpkin 

Sargent,  H.  T.,  5,  Lumpkin 

Sargent,  J.   B.,   4,  Lumpkin 

Seabolt,  J.  H.,   5,  Union 

Seymour,  F.  M.,  5,  St.  Johns,Fla 

Simpson,  C,  5,  Hall 

Simpson,  L.  L.,  5,  DeKalb 
Smith,  E.  W.,  5,  Guilford,  N.  C. 

Smith,  J.  L.,   4,  Screven 

Smith,  L.  W.,  5,  Dawson 

Stanford,  T.  L.,  5,  Tift 

Stanton,  Frances,  2,  Lumpkin 

Stanton,   Mary,   4,  Lumpkin 
Stargel,  Mary  Ann,  6,  Lumpkin 


Stewart,  G.  D.,  6,  DeKalb 

Tate,  T.  F.,  5,  Lumpkin 

Teabolt,  T.  S.,  6,  Randolph 

Terrell,  R.  J.,  4,  Fulton 

Thomas,  May,  3,  Lumpkin 
Thompson,  W.  W.,  6,        Fulton 

Todd,  F.,  6,  Floyd 
Tompkins,  W.  B.,  5, 

Davidson,  Tenn. 

Turner,  D.  F.,  6,  Floyd 

Vandiviere,  E.  C,  2,  Dawson 

Vandiviere,  L.  A.,  5,  Dawson 

Vaughan,  P.  W.,  3,  Lumpkin 

Vining,  C.  B.,  4,  Morgan 

Walden,  J.  W.,  4,  Lumpkin 

Wallace,  J.  M.,  4,  Fayette 

Wallace,  M.  C,  5,  Morgan 

Wallace,  R.  W.,  3,  Morgan 

Wallace,  J.  P.,  5,  Morgan 

Watts,  J.  C,  4,  Floyd 

Weldon,  A.  J.,  5,  Spalding 

West,  W.  G.,  4,  Gilmer 

Whelchel,  R.  F.,  3,  Hall 

Whelchel,  H.  E.,  1,  Hall 

White,  G.,  4,  Henry 

Willingham,  E.  D.,  1,  Fulton 

Wimpy,  D.  C,  5,  Lumpkin 

Wood,  H.  G.,  3,  Pickens 

Wood,  J.  S.,  3,  Cherokee 

Woodliff,  B.  R.,  6,  Hall 

Woody,  J.  W.,  4,  Lumpkin 

Wright,  E.  E.,  6,  Floyd 
Young,  H.  H.,  5,       Washington 
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SUMMARY. 


Total   Enrollment    220 

States   represented    7 

Counties  of   Georgia   represented 57 

Farmers'  Children 84 

Merchants'  Children    43 

Lawyers'  Children 9 

Doctors'   Children 19 

Teachers'   Children    8 

Other   Avocations    57 

Those  living  in  country 77 

Those  living  in  towns 109 

Those  living  in  cities 34 

Total  number  of  male  students 184 

Total  number  of  female  students 36 


THE  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE  OF   GEORGIA 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  GEORGIA 

AUGUSTA,   GEORGIA. 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA. 


UNIVERSITY  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 
Session    1909-10. 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor Athens,  Ga. 

JOSEPH  EVE  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  Dean Augusta,  Ga. 

THOS.  R.  WRIGHT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice 

of  Surgery  and   Clinical  Surgery. 

WM.  H.  DOUGHTY,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Operative  Surgery 
and   Surgical   Pathology. 

GEORGE  A.  WILCOX,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  and  Surgical 
Diseases  of  Women. 

JAMES  M.  HULL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Opthalmology,  Otology  and 

Laryngology. 
THOS.  D.  COLEMAN,  A.  M.,  M.   D.,   Professor  of  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

JOSEPH  EVE  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

JAMES  B.  MORGAN,  M.  D.,   Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical 

Surgery. 
T.    E.    OERTEL,    M.    D.,    Professor    of    Histology,    Bacteriology, 
Pathology,  and  Clinical  Microscopy. 

EUGENE  E.  MURPHY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

W.  H.  GOODRICH,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Sur- 
gery and  Venereal  Diseases. 

NOEL   M.    MOORE,    M.    S.,    M.    D.,    Professor   of    Materia    Medica, 
Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Pediatrics. 

CHAS.  W.  CRANE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Anatomy. 

WM.  C.  KELLOGG,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

WILLIAM  Z.  HOLLIDAY,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Pediatrics 
and  Dietetics. 

WILLIAM  C.  LYLE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Electro- 
Therapeutics.     Proctor  of  the  Faculty. 
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WILLIAM  R.  HOUSTON,  A.  M.,  M.   D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System  and  Stomach. 

HENRY  M.  MICHEL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  and  Minor 
Surgery.     Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


ADJUNCT  FACULTY. 

GEORGE  A.  TRAYLOR  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

WILLIAM  A.  MULHERIN,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

CHARLES  J.  MONTGOMERY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence,  Hygiene  and  Dietetics. 

AUSTIN  BRANCH,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  State  Medicine. 

CHARLES  I.   BRYANS,   M.   D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chairs  of  Gyne- 
cology and  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

LOUIS  W.   FARGO,   M.   D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Pathology. 
Registrar  of  the  Faculty. 

HINTON  J.  EVE,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Obstetrics  and 
Chief  of  Out-Door  Obstetric  Clinic. 

ANDREW   J.    KILPATRICK,    M.    D.,    Assistant    to    the    Chair    of 
Obstetrics. 

ALBERT  A.   DAVIDSON,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Phys- 
iology. 

WHATLEY  W.  BATTEY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Anat- 
omy and  Clinical  Surgery. 
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J.  ALLEN  JOHNSTON,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Histology 
and   Clinical   Microscopy. 

KING  W.  MILLIGAN,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chairs  of  Chemistry 
and  Pediatrics. 

JOHN  C.  WRIGHT  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Physical  Diagnosis. 
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Surgery. 
CHARLES  B.  PATTERSON,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Pharmacy. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  SESSION  1909-1910. 

The  Seventy-eighth  Annual  Session  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Georgia  (Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia), 
Augusta,  Ga.,  will  begin  October  1st,  1909,  and  end  May  1st,  1910. 

The  Medical  College  of  Georgia  was  founded  in  1827,  and 
became  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
1873.  This  institution  has  always  been  foremost  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  higher  medical  education,  and  in  184  9  is  on  record 
as  being  the  first  to  propose  reforms  that  have  since  been  adopted 
by  all  of  the  reputable  schools  in  this  country.  Among  its  teach- 
ers in  the  past  have  been  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
whose  names  adorn  the  annals  of  Southern  medicine  and  its 
numerous  graduates,  wherever  located,  have  always  stood  high 
in  their  profession  and  reflected  honor  on  their  Alma  Mater. 

At  no  period  of  its  history  has  the  outlook  for  this  college 
been  so  bright  as  at  present.  The  Faculty  has  recently  been 
re-organized  and  enlarged,  various  reforms  and  improvements 
have  been  inaugurated  and  the  curriculum  extended  so  that  it 
now  covers  the  whole  range  of  medical  teaching.  The  laboratory 
and  clinical  facilities  have  been  greatly  increased,  the  term 
lengthened  to  seven  months  and  the  course  so  graded  that  the 
instruction  is  full  and  thorough  on  every  subject.  The  student's 
time  is  entirely  occupied  and  utilized  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage, and  he  is  well  grounded  in  the  principles  and  practically 
prepared  for  the  responsible  duties  of  his  profession.  The  oppor- 
tunity that  this  institution  now  presents  to  men  earnestly  seeking 
a  thorough  medical  education  is  unexcelled,  if  equalled,  by  any 
other  College  in  this  section. 

THE  COURSE. 

The  curriculum  of  this  school  extends  over  four  years  and 
all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  have 
attended  four  courses  of  lectures  of  seven  months  each,  in  four 
separate  years,  the  last  course  being  in  this  institution. 

This  College  being  a  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Medical  Colleges,  its  course  of  study  and  entrance  and  graduation 
requirements  are  the  same  as  laid  down  by  that  organization. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MATRICULATION. 

A  student  applying  for  matriculation  must  possess  the  follow- 
ing qualifications,  viz:  He  must  hold  a  certificate  from  some 
well  known  reputable  physician  showing  his  moral  character  and 
general  fitness  to  enter  the  study  of  medicine,  and  he  must  possess 
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a  diploma  of  graduation  from  some  literary  or  scientific  institu- 
tion; or  a  certificate  from  some  legally  constituted  high  school, 
the  General  Superintendent  of  a  State  Board  of  Education,  or  a 
Superintendent  of  some  County  Board  of  Public  Schools,  attest- 
ing the  fact  that  he  has  at  least  the  attainments  equivalent  to  a 
two  years'  high  school  education. 

If  a  student  fails  to  submit  his  certificate  of  qualification  he 
will  be  given  one  month  from  the  date  of  admission  to  present 
the  same.  If  he  fails  to  possess  the  requisite  educational  qualifi- 
cations in  one  or  more  branches  he  may  matriculate  and  attend 
his  first  course  of  lectures,  but  must  present  the  required  cer- 
tificate before  matriculating  in  the  second  course. 

Before  matriculating  for  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  course  in 
this  institution  a  student  must  present  a  ticket  showing  that  he 
has  attended  a  full  course  or  courses  of  lectures  in  some  regular 
and  recognized  medical  college.  The  minimum  per  cent,  of 
actual  attendance  is  80  per  cent,  of  the  collegiate  course. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  session  will  be  devoted  to  the 
examination  and  classification  of  students  as  to  their  entrance 
qualifications. 

THE  CURRICULUM. 

The  curriculum  of  this  School  has  been  carefully  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  young  men  who 
are  seeking  a  reliable  foundation  for  their  education  in  Medicine. 
While  recognizing  the  value  of  the  purely  didactic  method  of 
teaching  the  Faculty  is  impressed  with  the  greater  usefulness 
of  instruction  by  text-book  recitation  and  employs  the  latter  as 
far  as  practicable.  Under  this  mode  of  teaching  it  is  believed 
that  not  only  does  it  become  possible  for  the  pupil  to  cover  more 
ground  in  a  given  time,  but  that  the  results  of  his  study  are  more 
satisfactory  and  lasting.  In  those  branches  in  which  the  teach- 
ing must  still  be  by  lectures,  an  approach  is  made  to  the  method 
of  text-book  recitations  by  requiring  that  each  professor  shall 
have  at  least  one  quiz  for  every  three  lectures  delivered. 

The  Faculty  is,  furthermore,  convinced  of  the  value  of  fre- 
quent written  examinations,  not  only  as  directly  tending  to  incite 
students  to  close  study  and  systematic  review  of  their  work  from 
day  to  day,  but  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to  acquire  the  art  of 
putting  their  knowledge  into  exact  and  intelligible  language.  The 
advantage  of  such  training  to  graduates  when  appearing  before 
the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  can  not  be  questioned. 

The   regular  written  examinations  are  as   follows: 

1.      Mid-semester  examination    in   each   department. 
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2.  An  intermediate  examination  in  each  department  at  the 
end  of  the  first  semester. 

3.  A  final  examination  covering  the  work  of  the  entire 
course,  in  each  department,  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  results  of  this  plan  of  teaching  have  been  so  gratifying 
that  the  Faculty  has  no  hesitation  in  making  it  each  year  more 
and  more  prominent  as  a  feature  of  the  curriculum,  and  recom- 
mending it  as  being  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 

The  very  great  importance  of  practical  laboratory  work  is 
recognized  by  all  medical  teachers;  here  again  the  Faculty  feels 
that  it  can  offer  inducements  not  presented  by  any  college  in 
Georgia  and  by  but  few  in  the  South.  The  laboratories  of 
Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  Microscopy  and  Chemistry,  are  well 
equipped;  and  much  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  time  is 
given  to  laboratory  work. 

The  course  of  study  is  a  graded  one,  completed  in  four  terms 
of  seven  months  each.  The  schedule  of  work  for  each  term  has 
been  arranged  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  science 
of  medicine  cannot  be  mastered  in  four  years,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  should  be  the  earnest  endeavor  of  schools  of  medicine  to  so 
conduct  the  training  of  students  as  to  enable  them  after  gradua- 
tion to  pursue  to  the  best  advantage  the  branches  to  which  they 
may  devote  themselves. 

With  this  end  in  view  a  great  deal  of  time  is  allotted  to 
Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  Histology,  Pathology  and  Chemistry; 
and  at  least  reasonable  satisfactory  progress  in  them  is  made  a 
pre-requisite  to  entrance  upon  more  advanced  studies.  This  plan 
must  commend  itself  to  preceptors  and  to  students  who  desire 
to  become  physicians  in  something  more  than  the  name. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

During  the  freshman  year  the  student  is  required  to  devote 
himself  to  Anatomy,  Embryology,  Normal  Histology,  Chemistry, 
Physiology  and  Materia  Medica,  and  the  course  is  so  arranged 
that  the  study  in  these  branches  will  fully  occupy  his  time.  He 
is,  therefore,  not  permitted  to  attend  clinics,  lectures  or  exercises 
in  other  departments,  but  is  required  to  do  laboratory  work  in 
the  Chemical,  Anatomical  and  Histological  Departments. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

During  the  sophomore  year  the  course  in  Physiology  and 
Chemistry  is  completed,  and  the  study  of  Therapeutics,  Path- 
ology and  Physical  Diagnosis  begun.  The  laboratory  work  in 
the  Departments  of  Chemistry,  Anatomy  and  Pathology  is 
completed. 
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JUNIOR   YEAR. 

During  the  junior  year  the  hours  in  the  Laboratory  of 
Microscopy  are  given  to  Bacteriology;  the  studies  in  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Principles  of  Surgery,  Minor  Surgery, 
and  Bandaging,  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat, 
Clinical  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Gynecology  and  Surgical  Pathology 
are  entered  upon;  and  the  studies  in  Anatomy,  Therapeutics  and 
Bacteriology  completed.  The  student  must  also  review  and 
stand  the  usual  examinations  upon  any  of  the  first  and  second 
term  studies  in  which  his  standing  has  been  deficient.  Attend- 
ance upon  all  scheduled  clinics  is  obligatory  upon  all  third-course 
students. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

During  the  senior  year,  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Faculty 
to  make  the  work  as  practical  as  possible.  To  this  end  the 
instruction  is  largely  clinical;  the  student  being  required  to 
personally  examine  and  prescribe  for  patients  under  the  immed- 
iate supervision  of  the  professors  atid  their  assistants. 

The  course  embraces  the  studies  of  Practice  of  Medicine; 
Clinical  Medicine;  Practice  of  Surgery;  Operative,  Special  and 
Clinical  Surgery;  Clinical  Microscopy;  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat;  Obstetrics;  Gynecology  and  Pediatrics;  State 
Medicine  Dietetics,  Electro-Therapeutics  and  Life  Insurance 
Examinations.  Senior  students  are  required  to  attend  all  clinics, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  term  are  examined  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine. 

SUMMARY  OF  HOURS. 

During  the  course  the  total  number  of  hours  devoted  to  in- 
struction is  3,605,  divided  as  follows,  to-wit:  Histology,  100; 
Osteology,  50;  Embryology,  25;  Anatomy,  475;  Physiology,  270; 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  270;  Materia  Medica  and  Pharma- 
cology, 95;  Therapeutics,  75;  Bacteriology,  125;  Pathology,  175; 
Clinical  Microscopy,  75;  Physical  Diagnosis,  75;  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  500;  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
5  00;  Obstetrics,  14  5;  Gynecology,  125;  Pediatrics  and  Dietetics, 
100;  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  125;  Mental 
and  Nervous  Diseases,  75;  Electro-Therapeutics,  50;  Genito- 
urinary and  Syphilis,  100;  Dermatology,  25;  Hygiene,  Public 
Health  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  50. 

RE-EXAMINATIONS. 

In  the  event  of  failure  to  attain  a  satisfactory  standing  in 
any   studies   of  a   given   term   the   student   must   stand   a   second 
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examination  at  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  term,  and  review 
those  in  which  he  has  been  found  deficient  during  the  previous 
session,  so  far  as  the  duties  of  the  succeeding  term  will  permit, 
and  is  required  to  stand  all  written  examinations  upon  such 
studies  along  with  the  regular  classes. 

DIDACTIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  equipment  of  our  School  for  didactic  instruction  is  full 
and  complete  and  the  supply  of  material  for  clinical  illustra- 
tion afforded  by  the  hospitals  and  clinics  is  varied  and  abundant. 
The  Biological,  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories  are 
furnished  with  the  apparatus  and  appliances  necessary  to  the 
practical  prosecution  of  these  important  studies.  In  the  Museum 
are  to  be  found  many  interesting  and  valuable  specimens,  wet 
and  dry  anatomical  and  pathological  preparations,  wax  and 
plaster  models  of  rare  medical  and  surgical  diseases,  an  extensive 
embryological  collection,  complete  osteological,  botanical  and 
materia  medica  cabinets,  many  specimens  of  fetal  monstrosity, 
etc.  Dissecting  material  is  plentiful  and  well  prepared,  and  fully 
meets  all  the  demands  for  thorough  instruction  in  practical 
anatomy. 

The  College  Building  is  used  exclusively  for  didactic  instruc- 
tion and  Laboratory  work,  and  has  been  remodeled  with  special 
reference  to  the  comfort  of  students.  The  first  floor  is  devoted 
to  the  preparation  and  preservation  of  anatomical  subjects.  The 
second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Chemical  Lecture  Room,  the 
Chemical  Laboratory,  the  Library,  and  the  Students'  Reading 
Room.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  Dissecting  Room,  the  Biological 
Laboratory,  the  Museum  and  a  Lecture  Amphitheatre.  The  Dis- 
secting Rooms  and  Laboratories  are  all  well  lighted,  heated  and 
ventilated,  and  have  modern  appointments.  The  Lecture  Rooms 
are  so  arranged  that  crowding  is  prevented  and  every  detail  of 
the  demonstrations  can  be  easily  observed. 

AMPHITHEATRES. 

The  Amphitheatres  in  the  College  Building  and  the  Hospitals 
are  four  in  number  and  are  lighted  by  large  sky-lights  and 
windows  so  placed  that  all  light  comes  from  above  and  behind 
the  class,  thus  enabling  the  student  to  see  perfectly  all  the 
details  of  the  demonstrations  and  operations.  The  seating  capac- 
ity of  the  smallest  of  these  amphitheatres  is  two  hundred.  The 
four  lecture  halls  and  the  amphitheatres  make  it  possible  for 
the  students  in  the  different  grades  to  be  taught  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  each  other. 
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CLINICAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  great  advance  that  has  been  made  in  medical  teaching  in 
our  time  consists  in  the  practical  training  of  students  in  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  diseases  by  laboratory  work  and  the  actual 
handling  of  patients  in  hospitals  and  clinics.  The  College,  there- 
fore, that  controls  the  largest  and  most  varied  amount  of  clinical 
material  is  the  one  which  best  meets  the  demands  of  modern 
medical  education.  Those  physicians  are  the  best  equipped  for 
the  practice  of  their  profession  who  have  received  the  most 
thorough  clinical  instruction. 

THIS  INSTITUTION  IS  PRE-EMINENTLY  A  CLINICAL 
SCHOOL  AND  IN  FACILITIES  FOR  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION 
IT  POSSESSES  MARKED  ADVANTAGES  OVER  ANY  OTHER 
MEDICAL  COLLEGE  IN  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

The  Faculty  of  this  College  has  exclusive  control  of  all  the 
medical  charities  in  the  City  of  Augusta  and  Richmond  County, 
numbering  65,000  inhabitants. 

The  Faculty  has  under  its  entire  charge  three  large  hospitals, 
besides  the  Polyclinic,  the  Out-Door  Obstetrical  Service  and  the 
City  Dispensary. 

The  Students  of  this  College  have  unrestricted  entrance  into 
all  of  the  hospitals  of  Augusta  and  Richmond  County.  Xo  other 
college  in  Georgia  has  absolute  control  of  even  one  hospital, 
therefore,  the  students  of  such  institutions  do  not  receive  as  full 
clinical  instruction  as  students  of  this  School. 

Every  member  of  this  Faculty  is  on  the  attending  staff  of 
our  local  hospitals.  This  is  not  true  of  any  other  College  in 
Georgia. 

We  make  the  claim  that,  owing  to  the  many  hospital  inmates, 
the  number  of  patients  per  student  is  greater  here  than  in  any 
other  medical  college  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Our  advanced 
students  are  daily  brought  in  personal  contact  with  patients  in 
the  wards  of  the  hospitals  and  the  polyclinic,  and,  by  actual  prac- 
tice, acquire  experience  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  all 
common  forms  of  diseases. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics  are  helfl  regularly  in  the  wards 
of  the  hospitals  and  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Polyclinic  through- 
out the  session.  In  the  Medical  clinics,  the  student  is  familiar- 
ized with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment,  not  only  of  diseases  com- 
mon to  this  climate,  but  has  opportunity  to  study  rare  and  unusual 
affections.  The  Surgical  clinics  present  all  of  the  ordinary  forms 
of  injury  and  surgical  disease  as  well  as  many  interesting  and 
peculiar  cases. 
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CITY   HOSPITAL. 


The  City  Hospital  adjoins  the  College  and  Polyclinic  building, 
and  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  white  patients. 
Its  capacity  has  recently  been  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  beds  in  the  free  wards  and  thirty  pay  rooms.  It  is 
modern  in  construction  and  is  divided  into  Medical,  Surgical  and 
Obstetrical  Wards.  This  Hospital  affords  an  exceptionally  fine 
held  tor  bedside  instruction.  In  this  building  is  a  well-arranged 
and  perfectly-lighted  Operating  Amphitheatre.  This  Amphithea- 
tre has  a  seating  capacity  of  two  hundred,  and  is  so  constructed 
that  the  view  is  full  and  unobstructed.  Having  both  gas  and 
electric  lights,  it  is  possible  to  operate  here  at  any  time  of  day 
or  night.  This  Amphitheatre  is  furnished  with  the  latest  aseptic 
furniture,  and  has  connected  with  it  rooms  for  the  preparation 
of  patients,  for  anaesthesia,  and  for  the  keeping  of  instruments 
and  dressings.  In  addition  to  the  above  another  operating  Am- 
phitheatre has  recently  been  built  and  furnished. 

In  these  Amphitheatres  surgical  operations  are  performed 
almost  daily  before  the  class. 

The  City  Hospital  is  equipped  with  a  large  and  modern  X- 
Ray  apparatus.  Electro-therapeutics  and  X-Ray  work  receive 
careful  attention  during  the  session. 

LAMAR  HOSPITAL. 

The  Lamar  Hospital  for  negroes  has  a  capacity  of  eighty 
patients,  and  is  furnished  with  every  necessary  appliance  for  the 
care  of  the  sick.  It  is  located  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
College,  and  its  wards  supply  many  interesting  Medical,  Surgical, 
Gynecological  and  Obstetrical  cases.  The  Operating  Amphitheatre 
in  this  hospital  is  similar  in  its  appointments  to  those  in  the  City 
Hospital. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE  HOSPITAL. 

The  Contagious  Disease  Hospital  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof. 
Eugene  E.  Murphy,  who  is  President  of  the  Augusta,  Ga.,  Board 
of  Health.  Students  are  taken  into  this  hospital  and  made  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  Small-pox  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

The  necessity  at  the  present  time  of  adequate  training  in  the 
diagnosis  of  Small-pox  cannot  be  too  fully  appreciated.  The 
characteristics  of  a  malady  that  is  so  contagious  and  withal  so 
common  within  our  borders  should  be  familiar  to  every  prac- 
titioner of  medicine,  for  not  only  the  patient  individually  suffers 
but  the  community  at  large  may  be  subjected  to  a  severe  epidemic 
and  great  loss  of  life  ensue  through  the  ignorance  of  the  physi- 
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cian  in  these  matters.     This  course  is,  therefore,  especially  val- 
uable to  our  students. 

THE  POLYCLINIC. 

This  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  building,  especially 
designed  for  out-patient  clinical  work.  It  is  situated  on  the 
same  lot  with  the  College  Building  and  City  Hospital,  and  has 
under  one  roof  a  dispensary,  waiting  and  registry  rooms  for 
patients,  and  a  number  of  rooms  for  special  examinations.  Ad- 
joining this  building  is  a  well-arranged  and  perfectly-lighted 
operating  amphitheatre.  This  amphitheatre  has  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  450,  and  is  so  constructed  that  the  students'  view  of 
patients  is  full  and  unobstructed.  In  this  amphitheatre  clinics 
are  held  before  the  class,  and  here  daily  surgical  operations  are 
performed  or  some  form  of  disease  or  injury  treated. 

Clinics  are  held  before  the  class  in  tne  Polyclinic  Building 
daily,  Sunday  excepted,  as  follows: 

CLINICS. 

Medicine. — Profs.  Coleman,  Murphy,  Houston,  Lyle  and 
Mulherin,  and  Dr.  Davidson. 

Surgery. — Profs.  Wright,  Doughty,  Morgan,  Goodrich,  Michel, 
and  Crane  and  Dr.  Hull. 

Gynecology. — Prof.  Wilcox  and  Dr.  Bryans. 

Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Diseases. — Profs.  Hull,  Oertel  and 
Kellogg. 

Obstetrics. — Prof.  Allen  and  Drs.  Eve  and  Kilpatrick. 

Pediatrics. — Profs.  Holliday  and  Moore. 

Dermatology. — Prof.  Kellogg. 

The  daily  clinics  illustrate  the  different  branches  taught  di- 
dactically in  the  College,  and  are  an  interesting  and  very  Im- 
portant feature  of  the  course.  Patients  are  at  these  clinics 
brought  before  sections  of  the  class  and  their  diseases  diagnos- 
ticated and  treated.  These  patients  are  examined  by  advanced 
students  and  are  often  assigned  to  them  for  continued  observa- 
tion and  treatment,  thus  familiarizing  them  with  the  duties  of 
the  general  practitioner. 

Lecturers  upon  special  subjects  hold  clinics  upon  their  re- 
spective branches  at  the  Polyclinic  at  such  hours  in  the  afternoon 
as  are  not  occupied  by  the  regular  clinics. 

In  the  Out-Patient  Midwifery  Service,  connected  with  the 
Polyclinic,  lying-in  patients  are  attended  at  their  homes  by  ad- 
vanced students,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  his  Assistants,  who  give  their  personal   advice  and 
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aid  whenever  needed.  Thus  the  student  is  acquainted  by  actual 
experience  with  the  emergencies  and  demands  of  private  obstetric 
practice. 

Over  six  hundred  patients  applied  monthly  for  treatment  at 
the  Polyclinic  during  the  last  season.  With  the  number  of  pa- 
tients in  this  department  steadily  increasing  it  makes  one  of  the 
important  resources  of  the  Faculty  for  clinical  teaching,  and 
the  material  it  furnishes  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the  student. 

WEST-END  CLINIC. 

The  West-End  Clinic  for  Sick  Children  recently  established 
in  the  heart  of  the  factory  district  under  the  charge  of  Profs. 
Moore  and  Mulherin,  affords  a  large  amount  of  clinical  material 
illustrating  every  form  of  disease  incident  to  infancy  and  child- 
hood. The  great  value  to  the  student  of  this  addition  to  the 
facilities  of  this  college  for  practical  teaching  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

A  candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  have  at- 
tended four  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  one  of  which  shall  have 
been  in  this  College.  A  student  who  has  attended  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Theoretical  Chemis- 
try, Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  must  come  up  for  final 
examination  on  all  these  branches,  except  Therapeutics,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  course.  A  candidate  for  graduation  must  show 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  dissected  the  human  body  as  re- 
quired by  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  of  having  taken  the  pre- 
scribed Laboratory  Courses  in  Histology,  Pathology,  Bacteriology 
and  Clinical  Microscopy,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry  and  Operative 
Surgery. 

Graduates  of  this  College  receive  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  from  the  University  of  Georgia. 

CALENDAR. 

Session  begins  October  1,  1909. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  Holiday. 

December  21,  1909,  to  January  4,  1910,  Christmas  recess. 

January  19,  1910,  Lee's  Birthday,  Holiday. 

February  22,  1910,  Washington's  Birthday,  Holiday. 

Session  ends  May  1,  1910. 
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STANDING  OF  GRADUATES  BEFORE  STATE  BOARDS  OF 
MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

The  Faculty  takes  pride  in  directing  attention  to  the  standing 
of  its  graduates  before  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  other  States  before  whom 
they  have  appeared  for  examination. 

HOSPITAL  INTERNES. 

Four  Hospital  Internes  are  annually  appointed  by  the  Faculty 
from  the  honor  men  of  the  class,  two  to  the  City  and  two  to  the 
Lamar  Hospital;  also  an  Ambulance  Surgeon  to  each  hospital, 
making  six  in  all.  The  holders  of  these  appointments  have  ex- 
ceptional advantages  for  study  and  practice. 

FELLOWSHIP  IN  PATHOLOGY. 

The  Faculty  appoints  annually  from  the  recent  graduates  a 
Fellow  in  Pathology,  who  resides  in  the  City  Hospital,  free  of 
all  cost,  and  has  charge  of  the  Hospital  Laboratories,  and  is  re- 
quired to  make  all  pathological  and  bacteriological  examinations 
of  charity  patients  in  the  hospitals  and  clinics.  The  appoint- 
ment affords  valuable  opportunity  to  gain  practical  experience  in 
this  important  work. 

EXPENSES. 

Matriculation  Fee $      5.00 

First  Year  Tuition    75.00 

Second  Year  Tuition 75.00 

Third  year  Tuition 100.00 

Fourth  Year  Tuition    100.00 

Final  Examination  Fee  (4th  year) 30.00 

Dissecting  Fee   (1st  and  2nd  year  each) 5.00 

Chemical  Laboratory  Fee  (1st  and  2d  year  each) 5.00 

All  of  these  fees  are  payable  on  entrance,  except  the  final 
examination  fee,  which  is  due  the  first  week  in  March. 

Fees  will  not  be  returned  to  students  who  for  any  cause  with- 
draw from  the  school  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  above  list  includes  absolutely  all  the  charges  made. 
There  are  no  extra  expenses  for  laboratory  privileges,  quizzzes, 
etc.,  such  as  are  common  in  almost  all  medical  institutions. 

Scudents  failing  to  graduate  will  be  allowed  to  attend  sub- 
sequent sessions  and  graduate  free  of  charge  except  matriculation 
and  final  examination  rees. 

Graduates  of  this  school  who  desire  to  take  a  Post-Graduate 
Course  may  do  so  free  of  all  charge  except  laboratory  fees. 
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CHARLES  McDONALJ)  brown  scholarship  fund. 

This  endowment  was  established  at  the  University  in  1881, 
by  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  ex-Governor  of  Georgia. 

By  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  this 
fund  the  Medical  College  at  Augusta,  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  State  University,  is  made  to  participate  in  its  benefits.  Appli- 
cations must  be  made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  at 
Athens,  prior  to  the  first  of  April  of  each  year. 

BENEFICIARIES. 

In  compliance  with  the  charter  requirements,  two  students 
from  each  Congressional  District  of  Georgia  are  appointed  an- 
nually to  beneficiary  scholarships  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
of  Georgia.  These  beneficiary  scholarships  are  conferred  only  on 
those  who  are  not  able  to  pay  the  regular  fee  themselves  or  by 
the  assistance  of  relatives  or  friends.  It  must  be  a  matter  of 
absolute  inability  to  pay  the  regular  fees,  not  one  of  convenience. 
Applicants  for  these  scholarships  must  apply  to  the  Governor. 

BOARD. 

Board  can  be  had  convenient  to  College  and  Hospitals  at 
prices  varying  from  $3  to  $5  per  week.  Students  arriving  in 
Augusta  will  report  to  the  Registrar,  Dr.  L.  W.  Fargo,  at  the 
College  Building,  corner  of  Telfair  and  Sixth  streets. 

AUGUSTA  A  NOTED  HEALTH  RESORT. 

Augusta,  the  seat  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  is  noted  as  a  winter  health  resort  for  pulmonary 
affections.  Its  mean  temperature  for  the  months  of  November, 
December,  January,  February  and  March  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  celebrated  health  resorts  of  the  Mediteranean — Cannes,  Nice 
and  Mentone — the  mean  temperature  of  Augusta  for  a  long  num- 
ber of  years  having  been  51.4  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Augusta  also 
possess  advantages  over  Cannes  and  Mentone  in  point  of  mean 
relative  humidity,  that  of  Augusta  being  68.9;  Cannes,  72.4; 
Mentone,  72.4. 

In  combined  points  of  mean  winter  temperature  and  mean 
relative  humidity,  Augusta  possesses  advantages  over  any  city 
in  America,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  medical  college.  These  ad- 
vantages should  especially  appeal  to  students  who  can  not  stand 
the  rigor  or  a  more  Northern  climate.  In  the  additional  points 
of  ratio  of  deaths  from  consumption  to  total  deaths  from  all  causes 
that  of  Augusta  is,  so  far  as  we  are  apprised,  less  than  any  city 
in  the  Union  in  which  a  medical  college  is  located.     The  remark- 
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able  salubrity  of  Augusta  is  further  attested  by  its  mortuary 
record,  the  death  rate  for  the  past  two  years  having  reached  the 
remarkably  low  figure  of  10  for  each  1,000  white  inhabitants. 

HOSPITAL   EXPERIENCE. 

The  Faculty  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  arrangements 
have  been  perfected  for  allowing  each  senior  student  at  least  two 
weeks'  hospital  residence  during  the  session,  during  which  time 
he  is  excused  from  attending  lectures  at  the  College.  The  far- 
reaching  effect  of  this  daily  bed-side  instruction  in  every  variety 
of  injury  and  disease  will  forcibly  appeal  to  the  earnest  student 
of  medicine. 

No  other  College  in  this  section  of  the  United  States  grants 
this  privilege  to  its  students. 

In  this  hospital  work  the  students  accompany  the  attending 
physicians  and  internes  in  their  daily  rounds  through  the  wards  of 
the  hospitals  and  are  present  at  operations.  Thus  they  re- 
ceive individual  instruction  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
surgical  and  medical  cases  that  can  not  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  By  this  experience  the  young  physician  gains  self-confi- 
dence; and  that  painful  embarrassment  is  avoided  which  many 
recent  graduates  feel,  and  show,  on  beginning  private  practice. 

For  this  hospital  experience,  no  fee  is  charged,  but  the  stu- 
dent is  required  to  pay  in  advance  the  actual  cost  of  board  during 
his  two  weeks'  residence  in  the  hospital. 

COMMENCEMENT    ORATOR. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia  have  accorded  to 
the  branch  colleges  the  privilege  of  having  one  member  from  each 
deliver  an  address  at  the  annual  Commencement  at  Athens.  In 
this  institution  this  honor  is  accorded  to  the  student  whose  stand- 
ing is  among  the  first  in  the  Junior  class. 

COLLEGE    FRATERNITIES. 

Two  Greek-letter  fraternities,  the  Chi  Zeta  Chi  and  Alpha 
Kappa  Kappa,  are  in  active  and  flourishing  operation  among  the 
student  body  and  do  much  to  cement  the  friendships  and  make 
pleasant  the  social  side  of  college  life. 

COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

Early  in  190  7  a  Students'  Athletic  Association  was  formed 
which  is  now  in  flourishing  condition.  In  the  past  its  football 
and  indoor  baseball  teams  have  done  good  work.  A  strong  foot- 
ball team  will  take  the  field  in  the  fall,  and  arrangements  have 
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been  made  for  a  series  of  games  with  some  of  the  leading  college 
teams  of  the  country. 

The  Faculty  endorses  College  Athletics,  and  encourages  a 
proper  interest  in  these  matters  among  the  student  body. 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESSES  OF  GRADUATES. 

The  Faculty  requests  that  every  graduate  of  this  school  will 
promptly  send  his  full  name  and  post-office  address  to  the  Dean 
so  that  he  can  send  the  annual  announcements  to  the  Alumni 
of  the  College. 

For  further  information,  address, 

JOSEPH  EVE  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  Dean, 

Augusta,  Georgia. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

Acree,  M.  A. 
Barksdale,  W.   B. 
Barker,  H.  L. 
Bunch,   H.   E. 
Burkhalter,  J.  F. 
Bussey,  W.  A. 
Brookins,    C.    B. 
Camp,  G.  W. 
Carter,  C.  R. 
Childs,  J.  L. 
Edwards,   G.   L. 
Frederick,    C.    C. 
Greene,   B.   W. 
Herrington,  W.  G. 
Helton,  B.  L. 
Hudson,   J.   H. 
Landrum,  J.  H. 
Lichtenstein,  S. 
Long,    J.   T. 
Mella,    Hugo. 
Overby,   N. 
Parrott,  L.  W. 
Pennington,   C.   L. 
Rinehart,  K.  O. 
Sams,  J.  R. 
Scharnitzky,  E.  O. 
Shuman,   P.  A. 
Smith,   P.   J. 
Smith,  J.  M. 


Tuten,  J.  G. 
Turner,  D.  L.,  Jr. 
Townsend,  E.   M. 
Watson,  W.  A. 
Ware,  F.  A. 


SECOND  CLASS. 


Blanchard,  P.  G. 
Brown,  W.   W. 
Brantley,  T.  B. 
Bowen,  H. 
Burdashaw,  J.  F. 
Cliatt,  C.   E. 
Griffith,   E.   F. 
Hardin,  E. 
Holton,  W.  J. 
Johnson,  H.   L. 
Lanier,  W.  T. 
Lewis,  S.  J. 
Massey,  W.  W. 
Miller,  E.  M. 
Murray,   D.  L. 
Prince,  A.  B. 
Reddick,  ^.   B.     . 
Saye,  E.   B. 
btandifer,  J.   G. 
Swann,  W.  K. 
Verdery,   L.   W. 
Weeks,  P.  H. 
Young,  W.  C. 
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THIRD  CLASS. 

Ballinger,  A.  L. 
Beddingfield,   R.   A.,   Jr. 
Brinkiey,  F.  C. 
Cox,  C.  G. 
Cross,  K. 
Gantt,  W.  A.,  Jr. 
Lanier,   L.   F. 
Luke,  D.  P. 
Martin,  A.  B. 
McGregor,  E.  R. 
O  Neal,  R.  S. 
Powers,  V.  C. 
Shellhouse,  L.  H. 
Whitlock,  M.  G. 
Whittendale,   W.    H. 
Wilcox,  E. 
Williams,  W.  E. 
Wooley,  J.  G. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 


Aycock,  T.  R. 
Bates,  C.  O. 
Bryson,  R.  I. 
Carpenter,  G.  L. 
Churchill,  C.  W. 
Deal,  B.  A. 
Freeman,   R. 
Gepfert,  J.  R. 
Gherken,  H.  S. 
Harpe,  F.  C. 
Hillis,  W.  W. 
Hinton,  C. 
Holliday,  J.  C. 
King,  W.  B. 
Morton,  H.  J. 
Mulkey,  Q.  A. 
McLeskey,  J.  H. 
Simmons,  W.  E. 
Stothart,  E.  J. 
Thompson,  C. 
Usher,  S. 
White,  E.  P. 


THE  GEORGIA  SCHOOL 
OF  TECHNOLOGY 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


GEORGIA   SCHOOL    OF    TECHNOLOGY 


CALENDAR  1909-1910. 

FIRST  TERM 

Begins  8:00  A.  M.,  September  22,  1909,  ends  February  7, 
1910.  Entrance  examinations  and  re-examinations  begin  Septem- 
ber 13,  1909.  Christmas  Vacation  begins  at  noon,  December  23, 
1909;  ends  8:00  A.  M.,  January  3,  1910. 

SECOND  TERM 

Begins  8:00  A.  M.,  February  7,  1910;  ends  June  16,  1910. 

Commencement  Day,  Thursday,  June  16,  1910. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  only  holidays  to  be 
observed  are  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Memorial  Day  (April  26th). 

Examinations  to  remove  Second  Term  deficiencies  of  previous 
session  will  be  held  during  the  week  beginning  January  3,  1910. 

The  departments  of  the  School  are  as  follows: 

Mathematics *Prof.  O.  T.  Geckeler 

Engineering  Chemistry Prof.  W.  H.  Emerson 

Chemistry Prof.  W.  H.  Emerson 

Mechanical  Engineering Prof.  J.  S.  Coon 

English Prof.  S.  S.  Wallace 

Electrical  Engineering Prof.  H.  P.  Wood 

Civil  Engineering Prof.  T.  P.  Branch 

Textile   Engineering    Prof.   W.    N.   Randle 

Physics Prof.  J.  B.  Edwards 

Experimental  Engineering Prof.  J.  N.  G.  Nesbit 

Drawing Prof.  J.  S.  Coon 

Modern  Languages Prof.  J.  B.  Crenshaw 

Geology  and  Mineralogy    Prof.  W.  S.  Kell 

Physical  Culture Dr.  W.  A.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Architecture Prof.  P.  A.  Hopkins 


Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  are  given  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Electrical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Textile 
Engineering,  Engineering  Chemistry,  Chemistry,  and  Architecture. 

The  School  has  a  superior  equipment  in  its  wood,  machine  and 
smith    shops,    and    foundry.      A    complete    Chemical    Laboratory 

♦Resigned. 
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building   has   been   completed   and    is    now    occupied,    and   also   a 
handsome  Library  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  Textile  Department,  named  the  A.  French  Textile  School 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Aaron  French,  of  Pittsburg,  whose  gifts  in  cash 
have  contributed  largely  to  its  success,  has  unsurpassed  equip- 
ment in  building  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
fabrics  and  for  instruction  in  designing,  dyeing,  etc.  Particulars 
of  all  departments  and  their  equipment  are  embodied  in  the 
School  Catalogue,  which  may  be  obtained  from  K.  G.  Matheson, 
President,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  application. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

Each  county  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  fifteen  free  scholarships. 

These  scholarships  will  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  excel- 
lence in  character  and  preparation,  and  time  of  entrance. 

The  amount  of  tuition  charged  to  the  excess  of  fifteen  from 
a  county  of  this  State  is  $25.00  per  annual  session. 

Residents  of  other  States  pay  a  tuition  of  $100.00  per  year 
in  addition  to  the  fees  of  $25.00  and  $5.00  mentioned  below. 

Every  student,  of  whatever  place  of  residence,  pays  an  annual 
fee  of  $25.00  to  cover  contingent  expenses.  Half  of  this  amount 
is  payable  on  entrance  and  the  remainder  on  or  before  February 
5,  1910. 

A  contingent  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  required  to  be  deposited 
with  the  treasurer  on  entrance,  to  cover  injury  done  to  college 
buildings,  apparatus  or  furniture,  which  sum  will  be  returned  to 
student  on  leaving  if  not  forfeited. 

All  students  will  be  required  to  deposit  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fall   term — 

$12.50  of  the  annual  fee. 

$5.00  damage  fee,  unless  already  deposited. 

$12.50  of  the  tuition  fee,  if  subject  to  tuition. 

And  on  or  before  February  7,  1910. 

$12.50  of  the  tuition  fee,  if  subject  to  tuition. 

Residents  of  other  States  are  subject  to  the  above  require- 
ments, substituting  $50.00  for  the  tuition  fee  per  half  year. 

Until  the  above  requirements  are  complied  with,  no  student 
will  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  duties  and  recitations  of  his 
class. 

The  student  is  advised  to  defer  the  purchase  of  drawing  in- 
struments and  materials  until  he  can  have  the  direction  of  the 
professor  in  their  selection. 

Text  books  and  stationery  can  be  purchased  from  the  Quarter- 
master. 
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Each  student  is  required  to  have  two  suits  of  overalls,  costing 
$1.00  each. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  DORMITORY  REGULATIONS. 

The  students  of  the  school  have  a  record  for  good  conduct 
unsurpassed  by  any  corps  in  the  country. 

They  are  required  to  obey  but  few  regulations,  the  authorities 
bearing  in  mind  the  development  and  best  interest  of  the  student 
body. 

Every  man  is  expected  to  conduct  himself  in  a  gentlemanly 
manner.  When  he  fails  in  this,  and  convinces  the  authorities  that 
he  has  not  come  to  work,  his  parents  are  requested  to  withdraw 
him. 

LOCAL  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

N.   E.    HARRIS,   Chairman Macon,   Ga. 

E.  R.  HODGSON,  Secretary Athens,  Ga. 

O.  S.   PORTER Covington,  Ga. 

COLUMBUS  HEARD Greensboro,  Ga. 

W.   B.  MILES Atlanta,  Ga. 

GEORGE  WINSHIP Atlanta,  Ga. 

N.  P.  PRATT Atlanta,  Ga. 

FACULTY. 

K.  G.  MATHESON,  A.  M.,  LL.  D President 

T.  P.  BRANCH,  B.  E Secretary  and  Registrar 

J.  S.  AKERS Treasurer 

W.  A.  JACKSON,  Jr.,  M.  D Physician 

S.  S.  WALLACE,  A.  M Superintendent  of  Dormitories 

MISS  LAURA  HAMMOND Librarian 

MISS  JULIA  HAMMOND Assistant  Librarian 

MATHEMATICS. 

O.  T.  GECKELER,  A.  B.  * Professor 

P.  FIELD,  A.  M.,  Acting  Head  of  the  Dept Junior  Professor 

W.  V.  SKILES,  A.  M Junior  Professor 

A.  B.  MORTON,  A.  M Adjunct  Professor 

R.  C.  MORROW,  A.  B Adjunct  Professor 

L.  W.  MURPHY,  A.  B Adjunct  Professor 

L.  W.  ROBERT,  B.  S.  in  C.  E Instructor 

♦Resigned. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

WM.  H.  EMERSON,  Ph.  D Professor 

G.  H.  BOGGS,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D Junior  Professor 

J.  L.  CARPENTER,  B.  S.,  M.  A Adjunct  Professor 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

J.  S.  COON,  M.  E Professor 

ENGLISH. 

S.  S.  WALLACE,  A.  M Professor 

WILLIAM  GILMER  PERRY,  A.  M Junior  Professor 

ELBERT  W.  G.  BOOGHER,  M.  A Junior  Professor 

R.  W.  McCULLOUGH,  A.  B Adjunct  Professor 

G.  B.  FRANKLIN,  A.  B Adjunct  Professor 

J.  W.  PRATT,  A.   B Adjunct  Professor 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

H.  P.  WOOD,  B.  S.,  E.  E Professor 

F.  B.  DAVENPORT,  B.  S.  in  E.  E Adjunct  Professor 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

T.  P.  BRANCH,  B.  E Professor 

W.  A.  JACKSON,  B.  S.  in  C.  E Adjunct  Professor 

EXPERIMENTAL  ENGINEERING. 

J.  N.  G.  NESBIT,  B.  S.  in  E.  E Professor 

F.  B.  DAVENPORT,  B.  S.  in  E.  E Adjunct  Professor 

PHYSICS. 

J.  *B.  EDWARDS,  B.  S.,  E.,  and  M.  E Professor 

C.  J.  PAYNE,  A.  B Adjunct  Professor 

DRAWING. 

J.  S.  COON,  M.  E : Professor 

R.  H.  LOWNDES,  B.  S.  in  M.  E Junior  Professor 

J.  S.  DAVENPORT,  B.  S.  in  M.  E Instructor 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

W.  A.  JACKSON,  Jr.,  M.  D., .  Director 

K.    A.    SCHRODER,    Grad.    Stockholm    Gym.    Institute,    Assistant 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

J.  B.  CRENSHAW.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D Professor 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

\Y.  S.  KELL,  E.  M Professor 

TEXTILE  ENGINEERING. 

W.  N.  RANDLE,   (Graduate  Philadelphia  Textile  School)  Director 
E.  W.  CAMP,  B.  S.  in  T.  E.,  Assistant  Director,  and  in  charge  of 

Carding  and  Spinning  Department. 
H.  HEBDEN.  in  charge  of  Warp  Preparation,  WTeaving  and  Finish- 
ing Departments. 

C.  A.   JONES,    B.    S.    in   T.    E.,    in   charge   Bleaching   and   Dyeing 

Departments,   and   Assistant    in   Weaving. 

D.  E.  PHILPOT, Assistant  in  Carding  and  Spinning 

SHOPS. 

J.  S.  COON.  M.  E Superintendent 

E.  B.  MARTINDALE,  General  Foreman,  Foreman  Machine  Shop 

HORACE  A.  THOMPSON Foreman  Smith  Shop 

JOHN  H.  HENIKA Foreman  Wood  Shop 

W.M.  VAN  HOUTEN Foreman  of  Foundry 

H.  H.  NORMAN Instructor  in  Wood  Shop 

W.  E.  GRIFFIN Instructor  in  Machine  Shop 

L.  P.  MILNER Instructor  in  Wood  Shop 

O.  O.  BOYLE Secretary  to  President 

MISS  RUBY  CARTER Stenographer  to  President 

A.  G.  ALLEN Steward  of  the  Dining  Hall 

C.  E.  BOSTWICK Assistant  in  Gymnasium 

A.  E,  TURNER,  A.  B College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

The  President  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  all  standing  committees. 
ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS — Professors  Branch  and  Field. 
ATHLETICS — Proiessors  Randle,  Nesbit  and  Dr.  Jackson. 
BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS — Professors  Coon  and  Lowndes. 
COURSE  OF  STUDY — Professors  Emerson,   Branch  and  Field. 
DEFICIENCIES — Professors  Wallace,   Boggs  and  Edwards. 
HONOR  SYSTEM— Professors  Emerson,   Wallace  and  Crenshaw. 
LIBRARY — Professors  Boggs,  Perry  and  Wood. 
RULES   and   REGULATIONS — Professors   Emerson,    Branch   and 

Randle. 
SCHEDULES — Professors  Branch,  Randle  and  Crenshaw. 
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TABLE  OF  INFORMATION. 

Total  number  of  graduates 356 

Number   deceased    9 

Number  of  living  graduates 347 

Graduates   Mechanical    Engineers 177 

Graduates  Electrical  Engineers 87 

Graduates  Textile  Engineers 57 

Graduates    Civil    Engineers 2  0 

Graduates   Engineering    Chemistry 15 

Graduates  in  business  as  follows: 

General    Engineering 31 

Mechanical  Engineering   109 

Electrical  Engineering    83 

Textile   Engineering    42 

Civil   Engineering    22 

Engineering    Chemistry 25 

Merchandise,  Real  Estate  and  Agencies 15 

Teachers     8 

Physicians    2 

Lawyers    1 

Army  Officers 3 

Farmers    4 

Ministers     2 

Total 347 

Note. — It  is  impossible  to  form  an  accurate  table  which  will 
show  the  percentage  of  graduates  in  different  branches  of  engin- 
eering who  are  pursuing  the  special  branches  in  which  they  re- 
ceived diplomas.  Many  Mechanical  graduates  easily  fall  into  the 
Electrical  business  and  the  reverse.  However,  it  is  seen  from 
above  table  that  out  of  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  living 
graduates  there  are  only  twenty-seven  who  are  in  other  pursuits, 
showing  that  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  the  school 
are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  engineering.  It  may  be  said 
also  that  many  of  those  who  seem  not  to  be  in  the  engineering 
professions  untilize  constantly  their  knowledge  of  engineering  in 
the  particular  business  which  they  pursue. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  degree  was  established  when  the 
school  began  in  1888;  the  Degrees  of  Electrical  and  Civil  Engin- 
eering in  1896;  the  degree  of  Textile  Engineering  in  1898;  the 
degree  of  Engineering  Chemistry  in  1901;  the  degree  of  *Mining 


♦Mining  Engineering  discontinued  for  the  present. 
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Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  in  1906;  and 
the  degree  of  Architecture  in  1908. 

Occupations  of  parents  or  guardians  of  565  students,  Georgia 
School  of  Technology. 

OCCUPATIONS.  No. 

Clerks    25 

State  Officers    9 

Contractors 18 

Farmers    76 

Merchants     127 

Insurance  men 19 

Manufacturers    44 

Lawyers    29 

Physicians     35 

Cotton    Merchants 15 

Teachers 17 

Railway  Agents    12 

Engineers 22 

Traveling  Salesmen 23 

Workmen    28 

Miscellaneous 66 

Total 565 


STUDENTS. 

Senior  Class. 

Adamson,  W.  L., 

Clayton 

Gardner,  F.  H., 

Elbert 

Barkdull,  J.  W.,  Jr., 

Louisiana 

Gary,  F.  P., 

Richmond 

Barnwell,  G.  W., 

Fulton 

Lewis,  T.  L.,  Jr., 

Fulton 

Bostwick,  C.  E.,  Jr., 

Ware 

Myers,  P.  H., 

Walker 

Chapman,  J.  G., 

Bibb 

Myers,   Z.   V., 

Walker 

Clark,  W.  C, 

Newton 

Robert,  L.  W.,  Jr., 

Jasper 

Cook,  J.  R., 

Newton 

Rogers,  E.   H., 

Milton 

Cundell,  A.   B., 

Floyd 

Round,  H.  Y., 

Thomas 

Cureton,  J.  G., 

Dade 

Simmons,  G., 

Chatham 

Davenport,  J.  E., 

Fulton 

Simmons,  W.  L.,  South  Carolina 

Dumas,  H.  N., 

Cobb 

Williams,  W.  L.,  Jr., 

Bibb 

Emerson,   C.   L., 

Fulton 

Wright,  J., 

Brooks 

Fernandez,  R., 

Cuba 
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Junior  Class. 

Adamson,  N.   E.,  Jr. 

Floyd 

Lang,  0.  H., 

Camden 

Berry,  C.  O., 

Whitfield 

Legg,  M.  F., 

Fulton 

Chandler,  E.  F., 

Coweta 

Marshall,  W.   B., 

Putnam 

Clarke,  C.  R., 

Fulton 

Pappa,  J.  H., 

Fulton 

Connally,  L.  C., 

Fulton 

Pappenheimer,  J., 

Fulton 

Davis,  A., 

Fulton 

Rountree,  A.  C, 

Brooks 

Fellers,  W.  M., 

Florida 

Semmes,  G.  W., 

Tennessee 

Freeman,  Y.  F.,  Jr., 

Meriwether 

Sims,   R., 

Wilkes 

Gable,  F.  R., 

Fulton 

Smith,  E.  W., 

Bibb 

Halliday,  N.   W.,  Jr 

.,   Campbell 

Summerour,  B.  F., 

Milton 

Hausman,    F.    W., 

Florida 

Trippe,  R.  E., 

Milton 

Hesterly,  H.  W., 

Carroll 

Tutwiler,  W.  S., 

Chatham 

Horsley,  E.  S., 

Terrell 

Ware,  N.  B., 

DeKalb 

Ivy,  J.  W., 

Thomas 

Warner,  H.  A., 

Fulton 

Jones,  A.   P., 

Cobb 

Wilson,  W.   S.,  Jr., 

Fulton 

Jones,  C.  E., 

Fulton 

Wood,  H.  J., 

Florida 

Sophomore  Class. 

Abrams,  V.   R., 

Glynn 

Dawkins,   D.   C, 

Florida 

Adkins,  F.  S., 

Oglethorpe 

Dawson,  J.  D.,  Jr., 

Texas 

Aichel,  W.  A.,     South  Carolina 

Donaldson,  M.  L., 

Fulton 

Anderson,  C.   E., 

Jackson 

Dunwody,   R., 

DeKalb 

Arrington,  L., 

Mississippi 

Elgin,  L., 

Fulton 

Atkinson,  F.  B., 

Glynn 

Fallaize,  E., 

Fulton 

Auld,  I.   M., 

Clay 

Ferst,  H.  W., 

Chatham 

Baldwin,  J.  S., 

Fulton 

Ferst,  M.  A., 

Chatham 

Barney,  W.  P., 

Chatham 

Fleming,  W.  P.,  Jr., 

Bibb 

Baucom,  C.  D.,  North  Carolina 

Gantt,  J.  A.,  Jr., 

Bibb 

Beckwith,  H.  B., 

Newton 

Goette,  F.  H., 

Glynn 

Bleakly,    E.   A., 

Richmond 

Golden,  R.  F., 

Muscogee 

Burroughs,  R.  A., 

Chatham 

Goodloe,  W.  H., 

Bibb 

Burt,  A.  M.,  Jr., 

Bibb 

Goodman,   B.   E., 

Harris 

Burruss,  J.  P., 

Morgan 

Green,  L.  F., 

Burke 

Cabaniss,  R., 

Fulton 

Harrison,  0.  L., 

DeKalb 

Clifton,  J.   A.,   Jr., 

Texas 

Hazlehurst,  J.  G., 

Fulton 

Clarke,  J.  H., 

Tennessee 

Heinz,  W.  L., 

Fulton 

Clarke,  J.  T., 

Sumter 

Herault,  P.  C, 

Florida 

Coleman,  P.  M., 

Fulton 

Hightower,  W.  H., 

Upson 

Collier,  D.   C, 

Pike 

Hill,  E.  D., 

Wilkes 

Cowles,  C.  A.,  Jr., 

Fulton 

Hill,  M.  S., 

Wilkes 

Crawford,  A.  G.  R., 

Texas 

Hodges,  S.  N., 

Houston 

Crane,    J.    E., 

Fulton 

Holt,  F.  W.(  Jr., 

Putnam 

Cronheim,   D.   H., 

Fulton 

Howard,  M.  W.,  Jr. 

,  Muscogee 
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Howe,   W.   F., 

Bibb 

Oliver,    S.    M., 

Elbert 

Kelley,  R.  A.,  Jr., 

Washington 

Pool,  W.  T., 

Pickens 

Kellogg,  W.  D., 

Fulton 

Robinson,  W.  M 

.,  Ji 

'.,  Richmond 

Kollock,  G.  J., 

Fulton 

Robertson,  M.  ' 

i., 

Whitfield 

Kroner,  H.  A., 

Clarke 

Sago,  H.  R„ 

Coweta 

Lightner,  R.  C, 

Alabama 

Simmons,  S.  C, 

Fulton 

Levy,  M.  H., 

Chatham 

Spalding,  J.  J., 

Jr., 

Fulton 

Loving,  H.  W.,  North  Carolina 

Solomon,  M., 

Bibb 

Lumpkin,  H.  C, 

Brooks 

Stakeley,  H.  C. 

Fulton 

Lyon,  E.  H., 

Fulton 

Starke,  J.  T., 

Muscogee 

May,  J.  J., 

Fulton 

Thieson,    R.    J., 

Florida 

Michael,  H.  L., 

Walton 

Walton,   E., 

Fulton 

Mitchell,    F., 

Thomas 

Walton,  J., 

Fulton 

Mobley,  L.  R., 

Walton 

Webster,  E.  A. 

Pickens 

McCann,  W.  P., 

Richmond 

Woodward,   D. 

H., 

Fulton 

McRae,  K.   C, 

Fulton 

Woodward,   R., 

Jr.: 

Florida 

Neville,  W.   H., 

Mississippi 

Wright,  W.   C, 

Floyd 

Novoa,  G., 

Mexico 

Freshman  Class. 

Adams,  B.  B., 

Thomas 

Buchanan,  C, 

Tennessee 

Akers,  A.  F., 

Fulton 

Burkholder,  E. 

W., 

Jr.,  Florida 

Alexander,  W.  A., 

Fulton 

Bussey,  L.  J., 

Turner 

Armistead,  E.  S., 

Fulton 

Bunn,   A.    H., 

Polk 

Artley,  A.  T., 

Chatham 

Bunn,   G.   F., 

Polk 

Baird,  H.   S., 

Fulton 

Byrd,  C.  A., 

Florida 

Baldwin,  M.  C, 

Terrell 

Canova,  D.  T., 

Florida 

Ball,  B.  E., 

Alabama 

Carr,  H.  E., 

Fulton 

Barnett,  M.  H., 

Wilkes 

Carson,  C.  C, 

Texas 

Bates,  W.  T., 

Dade 

Carter,  M.  E., 

North  Carolina 

Beall,  J.  C, 

Fulton 

Chappie,  J.   C, 

Virginia 

Benson,  L.   C, 

Haralson 

Cheatham,   F. 

W., 

Washington 

Bethel,  T.  B., 

Upson 

Clarke,  W.  B., 

Chatham 

Bidez,   R.   L., 

Polk 

Clarke,  J.  0., 

Fulton 

Black,  D.  C, 

Fulton 

Clarke,   P.  H., 

Fulton 

Blakely,  T.  T., 

.  Spalding 

Cohen,   M.  H., 

Chatham 

Bleckley,  L., 

Fulton 

Coleman,  W.  B 

Bibb 

Boland,  L.  C.  M., 

So.  Carolina 

Collier,   C.  A., 

Fulton 

Bowen,  O.  W., 

Hancock 

Collins,  C.  I., 

North  Carolina 

Boyer,   F.   L., 

Thomas 

Conacher,  R.  D 

., 

Richmond 

Branan,  C.  B., 

DeKalb 

Cone,  K.  S., 

Fulton 

Brennan,  C.  M., 

Muscogee 

Connell,  T.  D., 

Alabama 

Brooks,  E.  A.,    . 

Fulton 

Cook,  H., 

Newton 

Brown,   D.   H., 

Pulaski 

Cox,  C.  B., 

Fulton 
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Cranford,  C.  L., 
Crocker,   R.   O., 
Crowe,  W.  A.,  Jr., 
Crumbley,  S.  A.,  Jr. 
Crumley,   C.   L., 
Davidson,  F.  I., 
Davis,  R.  H., 
Dawson,   V.   S., 
DeLoach,  L., 
Dennis,  J.  C, 
Denton,  F.  B.,  Jr., 
DesPrez,    W., 
Dickey,  W.  E.,  Jr., 
Diemmer,  E.  H., 
Dix,    H.    L.,    Jr., 
Lirummond,  E.  D., 
Dulaney,  W.   L., 
Duncan,  G.  W.,  Jr., 
Edmonds,   R.   W., 
Eldredge,  A.  S., 
Ellsworth,  W.  T., 
Ely,  C.  C,  Jr., 
Emerson,  W.  A., 
Fenchel,  L., 
Flournoy,  R.  H., 
Frye,   F.   W., 
Fortson,    R.    M., 
Gaston,  G.  H., 
Glover,  C.  V.  C, 
Gilliam,    J.    G., 
Goddard,  W.   S., 
Goree,  C.  P.,  Jr., 
Gould,  P.  F., 
Gould,  R.  A., 
Greene,  M.  A., 
Green,  A.  A.,  III. 
Grosvenor,  N.  H., 
Guinn,  T.  D., 
Halbert,  W.  C, 
Hall,   B.   M.,  Jr., 
Hammett,  A.  H., 
Harris,  D.  W., 
Harris,    R.    L., 
Harris,  R.  M., 


Florida 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Quitman 

Fulton 

Jasper 

Telfair 

Texas 

Bulloch 

Bibb 

Chatham 

Alabama 

Missouri 

Richmond 

Mississippi 

Chatham 

Texas 

Bibb 

Fulton 

Florida 

N.  Carolina 

Chatham 

Fulton 

Telfair 

Houston 

Fulton 

Wilkes 

Hall 

Fulton 

Mississippi 

N.  Carolina 

Fulton 

Glynn 

Glynn 

Haralson 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Randolph 

Kentucky 

Fulton 

Clayton 

Bibb 

Henry 

Henry 


Harvin,  C.  J., 
Haynes,   M., 
Hazzard,   W.    S., 
Head,    R.    C, 
Heard,   J.    F., 
Hedge,  A.  A., 
Heifner,  F.  P.,  Jr., 
Hightower,  R.  E., 
Hill,  A.    P., 
Hill,  A.  W., 
Hillhouse,  J.  G., 
Hinton,    C, 
Hinton,  L.  O., 
Holland,  H.  S., 
Hook,  E.  B.,  Jr., 
Hope,    G.    M., 
Houseal,  W.   B., 
Howard,  I.   E., 
Howard,  W.  R., 
Howe,  M.  C, 
Hubert,  E.   H., 
Hurst,  C.   L., 
Ingle,  R.  B., 
Irvin,  W., 
Irwin,  R.  D., 
Irwin,  W.  P., 
Ivey,  E.  D., 
Jackson,  C.  S., 
Jacobs,  F.  S., 
Jenkins,  W.  K., 
Jewell,  D.  A.,  Jr., 
Jewett,  G.  B.,  Jr., 
Johnson,  W.  M., 
Jones,  C.  H., 
Jones,  G.   S., 
Jones,  P.  F., 
Kelley,  H.  G., 
King,  C.  T.,  Jr., 
Kinnett,  G.   1., 
Kunze,   A.    E., 
LaHatte,  M.  T., 
Lamar,  W.  H., 
Laseter,  J.  R.,  Jr. 
Lemon,  L., 


Jr 


Calhoun 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Haralson 

Bibb 

Alabama 

Fulton 

Upson 

Telfair 

Fulton 

Worth 

Gwinnett 

Gwinnett 

Fulton 

Richmond 

Fulton 

Polk 

Oglethorpe 

Fulton 

Haralson 

Richmond 

Mitchell 

Fulton 

Wilkes 

Floyd 

Virginia 

Thomas 

Gordon 

Mississippi 

Fulton 

Hancock 

Bibb 

Bulloch 

Bibb 

Bibb 

Monroe 

Jasper 

Bibb 

Bibb 

Jasper 

Fulton 

Florida 

Upson 

Cobb 
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Leuhrmann,  H.,  Tennessee 

Linton,  W.  A.,  Thomas 

Lipstate,  P.  H.,  Texas 

Lloyd,  A.  W.,  Fulton 

Mann,   L.,  Coweta 

Manry,   J.   N.,  Fulton 

Markley,  W.  A.,  Fulton 
Martin,  H.  H.,     South  Carolina 

Mathis,  J.  D.,  Sumter 

Matthews,  J.  P.,  Warren 

Mayer,  J.  E.,  Monroe 

Meadows,  M.  C,  Carroll 
Means,  C.  P.,        South  Carolina 

Mell,  R.  E.,  DeKalb 

Michael,  R.  W.,  Walton 

Miller,  H.  H.,  Ware 

Miller,  W.  G.,  DeKalb 

Milligan,   I.   A.,  Thomas 

Milner,  W.  J.,  Jr.,  Fulton 

Moore,  J.   N.,  Jr.,  Fulton 

Moore,  J.  S.,  Screven 

Morgan,  W.  T.,  Bibb 

Myrick,  J.  F.,  Baldwin 

McCarty,  J.  D.,  Jr.,  Fulton 

McCrary,  H.  S.,  Jr.,  Glynn 

McCutchen,  N.  D.,  Bartow 

McDonald,   F.    B.,  Lee 

McDowell,  T.  H.,  Bibb 
McClaughry,  R.  W.,  Jr.,  Fulton 

McLaurin,   D.   S.,  Florida 

McLeod,  J.  A.,  Fulton 

Nash,  J.  T.,  DeKalb 

Neel,  W.  H.,  Thomas 

Newman,  M.  T.,  Florida 

Oliphant,  W.  F.,  Bibb 

Osborne,  W.  F.,  Ben  Hill 

Palmer,  J.  P.,  Burke 

Patterson,  H.  W.,  Chatham 

Peacock,  J.  T.,  Jr.,  Morgan 

Pye,  H.  N„  Talbot 

Ralf,  F.  J.,  Cobb 

Rampley,  W.,  Elbert 

Reid,  C.  W.,  Cobb 

Ridgely,  R.  G.,  Florida 


Robinson,  P.  T.,  Chatham 

Roby,  J.  A.,  Jasper 

Ross,  H.  T.,  Glynn 

Sadler,  R.  D.,  Florida 

Schliewen,  E.  E.,  Fulton 

Shutze,  P.  T.,  Troup 

Scott,  R.  A.,  Tatnall 
Segel,  H.,              South  Carolina 

Shepherd,  I.  B.,  Tennessee 

Simons,  S.,  Fulton 

Simmons,  C.  M.,  Floyd 

Simon,  H.  H.,  Fulton 

Simmons,  W.  B.,  Florida 

Sinclair,  B.  W.,  Mcintosh 

Sloan,  C.  C,  Henry 

Smith,  A.  Q.,  Fulton 

Smith,   E.   D.,  Mississippi 

Smith,  G.  A.,  Houston 

Smith,  P.,  Carroll 

Smith,  W.  G.,  Fulton 

Solomons,  C.  J.,  Chatham 

Spears,  J.  W.,  Glynn 

Spence,  H.  T.,  Mitchell 

Stark,  S.  n.,  Polk 

Stivers,  F.   A.,  Tennessee 

Stout,   J.  W.,  Tennessee 

Stubbs,  H.  D.,  Campbell 

Swift,  R.  B.,  Jr.,  Fulton 

Teague,  N.  N.,  Richmond 

Thomas,  R.  O.,  Jr.,  Bibb 

ihomason,  E.  K.,  Fulton 

Thompson,  H.   T.,  Tennessee 

Thompson,  P.,  Clayton 
Tingley,  R.  O.,     North  Carolina 

Tippins,  L.  H.,  Tatnall 

Tomlinson,  E.  W.,  Fulton 

Tommins,  J.  A.,  Richmond 

Teunison,  E.  T.,  Mississippi 

Walden,  J.,  Jefferson 

Walker,  F.  C,  Tennessee 

Wallace,  C,  Fulton 

Watson,   K.,  Missssippi 

Weatherly,  J.  M.,  Alabama 

Weaver,  H.  G.,  Putnam 
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Westbrook,  N.  S. 
Whitaker,  W.  W. 
Whitthorne,  S., 
Williams,  A.  O., 


Amorous,  C.  B., 
Barnwell,  S.  E., 
Bryan,  D., 
Carr,  W.   McC, 
Day,  T.  J.,  Jr., 
Ensign,  C.  W., 
Hamilton,  D.  E. 
Harris,  J.  O., 
Hellams,  R.  V., 


Spalding 

Mississippi 

Fulton 

Brooks 


Wood,  C.  M., 
Woodward,  J.  W.; 
Wynne,  A.   M., 


Special  Textile  No.  1. 


Fulton 

Fulton 

Chatham 

Crawford 

Fulton 

Monroe 

Floyd 

Fulton 

Wilkes 


Hill,  D., 
Loeb,  G.  G., 
Mosheim,  W.  M., 
McPhaul,  L.  J., 
Peek,  W.   W., 
Richardson,  W.  B. 
Smith,  A.   H., 
Westberry,  W.  H., 
Wootten,  W.  D., 


DeKaib 

N.  Carolina 

Dodge 


Fulton 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Worth 

Polk 

Miss. 

Troup 

Worth 

Wilkes 


Jr., 


Special  Textile  No.  2. 


Bell,  S.  I.,  Fulton 

Hero,  N.  C,  Louisiana 

Johnson,  A.  E.,  Chattahoochee 

Moore,  H.,  Clayton 


Morgan,  R.   A., 


Murphy,    Wm., 
Shaffer,   R., 
Steinheimer,  L.  M., 
Wolfe,   P.   B., 


Polk 


Pike 

Dougherty 

Fulton 

Fulton 


Apprentice   Class. 


Aikens,  C.  H., 
Almand,  A.  W., 
Almand,  M.  W.,  Jr., 
Amster,  H.  L., 
Ayres,  A., 
Bacon,  H.  M., 
Bailey,  F.  B., 
Baldwin,  H.  P., 
Barnett,  F.  W.,  Jr., 
Barnwell,   B.   L., 
Barwick,  H.  K.,  Jr., 
Bedinger,  W.  E., 
Benning,   T.   R., 
Bloodworth,  T.  S.  M.: 
Blount,  J.  A.,  Jr., 
Blackmon,  W.  H., 
Brooks,  F.  P., 
Brooks,  R.  B., 
Biossat,  S.  R., 


DeKaib 

Rockdale 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Bibb 

Jackson 

Columbia 

New  York 

Wilkes 

Floyd 

Mississippi 

Fulton 

DeKaib 

Monroe 

Burke 

Fulton 

Chatham 

Polk 

Louisiana 


Bond,  G.  H., 
Borders,   C.   R., 
Bostwick,  L., 
Boyd,  W.   R., 
Brinkley,  C.  L., 
Brown,  C.   M., 
Brown,  G., 
Brown,  J.  T.  L., 
Brown,  L.  L., 
Browne,  N.  B.,  Jr 
Brown,   R.    B., 
Brown,  R.  K., 
Bussey,  F.  C-, 
Carmichael,  L.  J., 
Cheatham,  R.,  Jr. 
Cheves,  T.  X., 
Childs,  R.  A., 
Collier,  H.  L.,  Jr 
Conn,  E.  B., 


DeKaib 

Polk 

Morgan 

Chatham 

DeKaib 

Fulton 

Clarke 

Houston 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Texas 

Decatur 

Richmond 

Cobb 

Fulton 

Fulton 

South  Carolina 

Fulton 

Mississippi 
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Cooke,  J.  F., 

Tennessee 

Kay,  W.  V., 

Mississippi 

dimming,   R.   D., 

Connecticut 

Keen,  W.  B., 

Fulton 

Dasher,  H.  R.,  Jr., 

Effingham 

Knight,  F.  W., 

Bartow 

Davis,  F.  V., 

Fulton 

Krenson,  F., 

Chatham 

Davis,  J.  R., 

Rabun 

Kuhrt,  H.  G., 

Fulton 

Davis,  W.  K., 

Terrell 

Landers,  J.  A., 

Clayton 

Dillingham,  C.  W., 

Fulton 

Lewis,  F.  C, 

Upson 

Drake,  W.  C, 

Washington 

Lewis,  Y.  P., 

Fulton 

DuBose,  J.  R., 

Fulton 

Loeb,  A.  L., 

Fulton 

Durkee,  J.  P., 

Richmond 

Looper,  W.  S., 

Hall 

Evans,  L.  B.,  Jr., 

Richmond 

Lott,  D.  J., 

Ware 

Evans,  W.  D., 

Chatham 

MacNair,  R.  W., 

N.  Carolina 

Elliott,  P.,            North  Carolina 

Matthews,  C.  J., 

Houston 

Falligant,  R., 

Chatham 

Matthews,  R.  M., 

Upson 

Feldman,  J.  W., 

Fulton 

Miles,  H.  L., 

Fulton 

Finlayson,  D.  A., 

Brooks 

Mingledorff,  I.  B. 

Chatham 

Fowler,  H.   E., 

Haralson 

Mize,  T.  H., 

Jackson 

Frazer,  E.  H.,  Jr., 

Fulton 

Morris,  F.  A., 

Fulton 

Frazier,  A.  C, 

Fulton 

Morris,  J.  J.,  Jr., 

McDuffie 

French,  W.  T., 

Sumter 

McKenzie,  J.  W., 

Macon 

Gardien,  R.  B.,  Jr., 

Fulton 

McMurrian,S.  B., 

Chattahoochee 

Gibbons,  A.,  Jr., 

Fulton 

Neel,  J.  N., 

Bibb 

Goldman,  J.  B., 

Fulton 

Neel,  R.  W., 

Bartow 

Govan,  G.  E., 

Fulton 

Newbanks,  M.  W 

Fulton 

Gresham,  W.  J., 

Morgan 

Noyes,  J.  M., 

Fulton 

Guill,  C.  G., 

Tennessee 

Ogletree,  F.  H., 

Fulton 

Harbour,   C.    H., 

Floyd 

Pace,  0.  S., 

Terrell 

Hamilton,   H., 

Floyd 

Parrish,  D.  W., 

Clark 

Harrell,  S.  J., 

Decatur 

Paschal,  L.  W., 

Columbia 

Hawkins,  W.  J., 

Mississippi 

Peacock,  C.  H., 

Bibb 

Haynes,  B., 

Cobb 

Pearson,  C.  W., 

Chatham 

Heard,  J.  G.,  Jr., 

Fulton 

Phinizy,  J., 

Richmond 

Hill,  A.,  Jr., 

Richmond 

Porter,  A.  W., 

Alabama 

Hirsch,  I. 

Fulton 

Pratt,  P., 

DeKalb 

Holt,  R.  R., 

Putnam 

Reese,  A.  G., 

Texas 

Hook,  J.  J., 

Fulton 

Reese,  H., 

New  York 

Houser,  H.  M., 

Houston 

Reynolds,  R.  W., 

Hancock 

Howden,  H.  F., 

Florida 

Rhodes,  A.  C, 

Fannin 

Humphries,  L.  E., 

Forsyth 

Rice,  P.  M.,  Jr., 

Cobb 

James,  J.  H.,         Soum  Carolina 

Ridley,  C.  H., 

DeKalb 

Jones,  E.  M.,  Jr., 

Fulton 

Robert,  A.  P., 

Fulton 

Jones,  F.  A., 

DeKalb 

Robert,  F.  H., 

Fulton 

Johnson,  H.  M., 

Indiana 

Rockey,  J.  K., 

Fulton 

Kay,  K.  E., 

Fulton 

Sadler,  R.  T., 

Florida 
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Sawtell,  A.  H., 

Fulton 

Tucker,  W.  R., 

Dawson 

Schroder,  J.  H. 

,              Chatham 

Usry,  J.  R., 

Lee 

Schuyler,  P.  C. 

,                   Glynn 

Vannerson,  G.  C, 

Fulton 

Sloan,  P.  H., 

Chatham 

Walters,  J.  R., 

Macon 

Smith,  B., 

Campbell 

Ward,  W.  P.,  Jr., 

Coffee 

Smith,  C.  M., 

Laurens 

Weddell,  R., 

Fulton 

Smith,  H.  R., 

Emanuel 

Westall,  W.  H., 

N.  Carolina 

Stephens,  R.  G. 

Fulton 

Westmoreland,  E. 

W.,         Cobb 

Tait,  C.  D., 

Glynn 

Wheat,  H.  C,       South  Carolina 

Taylor,  F.  P., 

Cobb 

White,  F.  T., 

Fulton 

Taylor,  W.  C, 

North  Carolina 

Whitely,  W.  E., 

Fulton 

Teasley,  W.  A., 

Cherokee 

Whittier,  P.  F., 

Fulton 

Thames,  W.  H., 

Mississippi 

Wilkins,  A.   B., 

Fulton 

Thomas,  A.  A., 

Telfair 

Williams,  R.  H., 

Bibb 

Thomas,  E.  S., 

Clarke 

Wilson,  J.  E., 

Oconee 

Thomas,  F.  P., 

South  Carolina 

Word,  P.  H., 

Bartow 

Thompson,  G., 

Jackson 

Yarbrough,   T.   T. 

Florida 

Titshaw,  E.  P., 

Jackson 

Zachry,  E.  B., 

Fulton 

Todd,  H.  E., 

Clayton 

Zurhellen,  G.  A., 

Mississippi 

Troy,  R.  P., 

Tennessee 

Summer 

School. 

Baird  H.  S. 

McLaurin,  D.  S. 

Bloodworth,  T. 

S.  M. 

Miles,  H.  L. 

Boyd  W.  R. 

Reese,  A.  G. 

Brown,  A.  K. 

Rhodes,  A. 

Brown,  C.  M. 

Rice,  P.  M. 

Carhart,  L.  H. 

Robinson,  P.  T. 

Carmichael,  L. 

J. 

Robert,  P. 

Clarke,  J.  0. 

Roberts,  J.  Y. 

Converse,  W.  L 

Simmons,  G. 

Crawford,  C.  L. 

Schroder,   J.   H. 

Durden,   P. 

Schuyler,  P.  C. 

Frazer,  E.  H. 

Stewart,  G. 

Harbour,  C.  H. 

Taylor,  F.  P. 

Harris,   R.   L. 

Thompson,  G.  W. 

Haynes,  M. 

Van  Epps,  G. 

Henderson,   E. 

Venable,  W. 

Humphries,   L. 

E. 

Webster,  E.  A. 

James,  J.  H. 

Westmoreland,  E. 

W. 

Jones,  C.  H. 

Whitthorne,  S. 

King,  C.  T. 

Wynne,  C.  A. 

Loeb,  A.  J. 

Yarbrough,  T.  T. 

McCarty,  J.  D. 
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Barnwell,  J.  S. 
Becker,   F. 
Booth,  J.   R. 
Bowles,  J.  L. 
Bradley,  C.   M. 
Brasswell,  B.  B. 
Byron,  J.   W. 
Carroll,  V.  M. 
Cauthen,  C.  W. 
Coffman,  C. 
Collat,  J. 
Daviet,  W.  C. 
Denise,  A.  E. 
Denise,  C. 
Dew,  L.   C. 
Doonan,  R. 
Dunn,  H.  G. 
Fisher,  H.  A. 
Fitzsimmons,  A.   F. 
Folsom,  C.  E. 
Frazer,  E.  A. 
Gates.  H.  W. 
Haas,  H. 
Hay,  C.  E. 
Hudson,  F.  M. 
Huffman,  H.  R. 
Johnson,  W.  R. 
Kleinwachter,  C.  F. 
Lane,  R. 
Longdin,  W. 
Maddox,    E. 
Mannasseh,  N., 
Martin,  I.  T. 
Martin,  S.  R. 
Meier,  W.  S. 


Morris,  M. 
Morton,  H. 
McDaniel,  C.  T. 
McDaniel,   G.   S. 
McFaul,  D.  W. 
Neal,  G.  A. 
Nelson,  W.  T. 
Oatley,  J. 
Parham,  A.  H. 
Patterson,  S. 
Pendley,  C.  E. 
Perkins,  S.  O. 
Porter,  H.   T. 
Rafferty,  J.  W. 
Ruggles,  R. 
Rucker,  C. 
Sanders,  W.  H. 
Sanders,  E.  N. 
Sauer,  H.  F. 
Scarbrough,  J.  F. 
Chaw,  J.  J. 
Stephens,  R.  J. 
Thompson,  O. 
Thompson,  C.  J. 
Thrash,  G.  E. 
Trenary,  W.  F. 
Tressider,  A. 
Webster,  C.  S. 
Whitner,  C.  S. 
Williams,  G.   E. 
Williams,  W.  E. 
Williams,  L.   H. 
Wood,  D.   S. 
Yancy,   K.   V. 
Yarbrough,  B.  F. 
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*  Summary  of  Registration. 

Senior    Class    25 

Junior    Class    32 

Sophomore    Class     85 

Freshman    Class    231 

Apprentice  Class    165 

Special  Textile  No.  1 18 

Special  Textile  No.    2 9 


Total 565 

Night   School    71 

Summer  School    44 


Total    Enrolled 680 


*The  summary  does  not  give  the  exact  classification  as 
students  are  nominally  assigned  to  the  lowest  class  in  which  they 
may  have  a  study. 


THE  GEORGIA  NORMAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

(FOR  GIRLS) 
MILLEDGEVILLE,  GA. 


Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College* 


BOARD   OF    DIRECTORS. 

HON.  F.  G.  DuBIGNON,  President Atlanta,  Ga. 

HON.  JAMES  M.  DuPREE,  Vice-President, Montezuma,  Ga. 

DR.  E.  A.  TIGNER,  Secretary Milledgeville,  Ga. 

HON.  M.  S.  BELL,  Treasurer Milledgeville,  Ga. 

HON.  H.  H.  CABANISS Atlanta,  Ga. 

DR.  R.  E.  GREEN Gainesville,  Ga. 

HON.  T.  E.  ATKINSON Newnan,  Ga. 

BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

First  Congressional  District — Mrs.  P.  W.  Meldrim,  Savannah. 
Second  Congressional  District — Mrs.  Jno.  N.  Donalson,  Bainbridge. 
Third  Congressional  District — Mrs.  J.  E.  Hayes,  Montezuma. 
Fourth  Congressional  District — Mrs.  W.  Y.  Atkinson,  Newnan. 
Fifth  Congressional  District — Mrs.  Sam  D.  Jones,  Atlanta. 
Sixth  Congressional  District — Mrs.  Lloyd  Cleveland,  Griffin. 
Seventh  Congressional  District — Mrs.    B.   S.   Moseley,   Rome. 
Eighth  Congressional  District — Miss  Bessie  Butler,  Madison. 
Ninth  Congressional  District — Miss  Mattie  Bass,  Clarkesville. 
Tenth  Congressional  District — Mrs.  H.  M.  Franklin,  Tennille. 
Eleventh  Congressional  District — Mrs.  J.  N.  Griffin,  Valdosta. 

FACULTY  FOR  1909-1910. 

M.  M.  PARKS,  President. 

Graduate  of  Emory  College,  A.B.,  1892;  Graduate  Student 
University  of  Chicago,  1895;  Graduate  Student  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1896;  Student  Summer  Session,  State  Normal  School,  Athens, 
Ga.,  1892  and  1894;  University  of  Chicago,  1895,  1896,  1897, 
1898,  1899,  1900;  Oxford,  England,  1901;  Professor  in  Andrew 
College,  1892-94;  Professor  in  Wesleyan  College,  1896-97;  In- 
structor in  High  School,  Savannah,  1897-1903;  Professor  in  Geor- 
gia Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1903-04;  Acting  President  Geor- 
gia Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1904-05;  President  Georgia 
Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1905-08;  Lecturer  Summer 
Session  University  of  Tennessee,  1902;  University  of  Georgia, 
1903;  University  of  Chicago,  1903;  University  of  Nashville,  1904; 
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University  of  Tennessee,  1904;  University  of  Georgia,  1904;  Pres- 
ident Georgia  Educational  Association,  1905. 

J.  C.  WARDLAW,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Director  of  Normal 
Department. 
Graduate  of  Emory  College,  A.B.  and  A.M.,  1895;  Graduate 
Student  Summer  Session,  University  of  Chicago,  1897  and  1898; 
Student  and  Registrar  University  of  Georgia  Summer  School,  1903 
and  1904;  Professor  Andrew  Female  College  1895-97;  Assistant 
Principal  Waynesboro  High  School,  1897-99;  Vice-President  and 
Professor  Union  Female  College,  1899-1900;  Superintendent  Dub- 
lin Public  Schools,  1900-02;  Superintendent  Thomasville  Public 
Schools,  1902-04;  Superintendent  Albany  Public  Schools,  1904-05; 
Professor  of  Latin,  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1905-08; 
Professor  of  Pedagogy,  1908-1909. 

J.  L.  BEESON,  Professor  of  Science. 

Graduate  University  of  Alabama,  1889;  A.M.  ibid.,  1890;  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Ph.D.,  1893;  Harvard  University,  Summer 
1900;  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  University  of  Alabama  and 
Chemist  of  Alabama  Geological  Survey,  1889-90;  Professor  of 
Natural  Science,  Shorter  College,  1891-92;  Research  Chemist  of 
Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Louisiana  School  of  Sugar,  1893-96;  Vice-President  of  Louisiana 
Chemical  Society,  1895;  Professor  Natural  Science  Bethel  College, 
189  6-9  7;  Professor-elect  of  Chemistry  State  Agricultural  College 
of  Kansas,  1897;  Professor  Natural  Science,  Georgia  Normal  & 
Industrial  College,  1897-09. 

R.  H.  POWELL,  Professor  of  English. 

Graduate  of  Mercer  University,  A.B.,  1894;  Principal  Tennille 
Institute,  Tennille,  Ga.,  1894-96;  Graduate  Student  University  of 
Chicago,  1896-97;  Fellow  in  English,  ibid.,  1901-02;  Student  Sum- 
mer Quarter,  ibid.,  1906;  Graduate  Student  University  of  Colorado, 
1897-98;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1898;  Professor  of  English,  New  Mexico 
Normal,  1898-1903;  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Colorado 
State  Normal,  1903-06;  Professor  of  English,  Georgia  Normal  & 
Industrial  College,  1906-09. 

H.  J.  GAERTNER,  Professor  of  History  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 
Graduated  Buerger  Knaben-Schule,  Klausthal,  Germany, 
188d;  Ohio  Normal  University,  B.S.,  1888;  Indiana  University, 
A.B.,  1892;  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  A.M.,  1896.  Superintend- 
ent Dublin,  Ohio,  1887-91;  Assistant  Principal  Danville,  111., 
1892-93;  Professor  Mathematics  Indiana  Normal  College,  1893-94; 
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Professor  Mathematics,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  College,  1894-96; 
Superintendent  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  1896-97;  Principal,  Fairburn, 
Ga.,  1897-98;  Principal  Newnan,  Ga.,  1898-1900;  also  1901-02; 
Co-founder  G.  M.  A.,  College  Park,  Ga.,  1900;  Superintendent 
Lithonia,  Ga.,  1903-05;  Superintendent  Waynesboro,  Ga.,  1905-07; 
Instructor  University  Summer  School,  1906;  Principal  Glynn 
Academy,  Brunswick,  Ga.,  1907-08. 

EDWIN  H.  SCOTT,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Biology. 

Graduate  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  B.S.,  1906; 
Instructor  in  High  School,  Northampton,  Mass.,  1902-04;  Princi- 
pal Evening  Drawing  School,  Northampton,  Mass.,  1903-04; 
Principal  Agricultural  High  and  Graded  Schools,  Petersham,  Mass., 
1906-08.  Registrar  of  and  Instructor  in  Massachusetts  Summer 
School  of  Agriculture  for  Teachers,  1907.  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Biology  in  the  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College, 
1908-09. 

ALICE  NAPIER,  Teacher  of  Mathematics. 

Student  Wesleyan  Female  College;  Peabody  Normal  College; 
Harvard  and  Chicago  Summer  Schools;  Teacher  Georgia  Normal 
&  Industrial  College,  1893-1906;  Department  of  Mathematics, 
1906-08. 

CORA  McLEOD  BECK,  Teacher  of  Latin. 

Graduate  of  Cox  College,  A.M.,  1893;  Student  University  of 
Georgia  Summer  Sessions,  1902,  1904;  Summer  School,  Chatau- 
qua,  N.  Y.,  1898,  1900  and  1906;  Teacher  of  Latin  and  English, 
Washington  Public  Schools,  1897-1908. 

NAN  BARKSDALE,  Assistant  Teacher  of  English  and  Latin. 

Graduate  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College;  Student  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  Summer  Session;  Harvard  University,  Sum- 
mer bession;  Teacher  Fort  Valley  Public  Schools;  Dawson  Public 
Schools;  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1903-08. 

STELLA  STEWART  CENTER,  Assistant  Teacher  of  English. 

Graduate  Peabody  Normal  College,  1899;  Student  University 
oi  Chicago,  Summer  1900;  A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1901; 
Teacher  of  Literature,  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  1902-04;  Teacher,  of 
English,  Monroe  College,  1904-07;  Teacher  of  History,  Brunswick 
High  School,  1907-08. 
EMMA  WHATLEY,  Teacher  of  Sub-Freshman  Class. 

Graduate  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1898;  Student 
University  of  Tennessee,  Summer  Session,  1902;  Teacher  Georgia 
Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1898-1908. 
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ANNIE  McCULLOUGH,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Sub-Freshman  Class. 

Graduate  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College;  Teacher  Gor- 
don Institute;  Atlanta  Public  Schools,  1902-04;  Student  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Summer  1904;  Teacher  Brunswick  Public  Schools, 
1904-06;  Preparatory  Class,  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College, 
1906-08. 

LILLIAN  RULE,  Assistant  in  Normal  Department,  and  Principal 
Training  School. 

Student  at  University  of  Tennessee,  and  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University;  Critic  Teacher  in  Speyer  School,  New  York 
City;  Teacher  and  Director  of  elementary  grades  in  Isidore  New- 
man Manual  Training  School,  New  Orleans;  Instructor  at  Sum- 
mer School  of  the  South,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
ELIZABETH  FALLS,  Normal  Training  Teacher. 

Graduate  Winthrop  Normal,  Columbia,  S.  C;   Student  Teach- 
ers' College,  New  York,  1904-07;   Graduate,  ibid.,  1906;   Scholar- 
ship, ibid.,  1906-07;  Teacher  Darlington,  S.  C;  King's  Mountain, 
N.  C;  Chester,  S.  C. 
ANNIE  T.  BREWER,  Normal  Training  Teacher. 

Teacher  City  Schools,  Anniston,  Ala.,  1898-1901;  Principal 
Elementary  City  School,  1901-05;  Student  Summer  Session,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  1902;  Summer  Session,  Columbia  University, 
1904  and  1905;  Teacher  City  Schools,  Milburn,  N.  J.,  1906;  Stu- 
dent at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  1906-07,  1907- 
08;  Graduated  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  1908; 
Normal  Training  Teacher,  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College, 
1908-09. 
HARRIETT  Z.   CAMPBELL,  Normal  Training  Teacher. 

Graduate  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  Student  West 
Virginia  University,  Summer  1906;  Student  Western  Illinois  State 
Normal  School,  1907;  Teacher  Public  Schools,  Sistersville,  W.  Va.; 
American  Free  School,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico;  Principal  High  School, 
Chester,  W.  Va.;  Teacher  High  School,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
MAUDE  M.  GILLETTE,  Teacher  Free-hand  Drawing. 

Graduate  Marion  Collegiate  Institute,  Marion,  N.  Y.,  1896; 
Student  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Graduate  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1902;  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  Public 
Schools  of  Bradford,  Pa.;  Teacher  Free-hand  Drawing,  Georgia 
Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1903-08. 
RUENA  G.  WEST,  Teacher  of  Physical  Training. 

Student  Oswego  Normal  College;  Graduate  Scientific  Course, 
Oneonta  Normal  College;   Graduate  New  York  Normal  School  of 
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Physical  Education,  1907;  Special  course  in  First  aid  to  Injured; 
Special  course  in  Folk-lore  games  and  dances,  New  York  Univer- 
sity; Teacher  in  High  School,  Deposit,  New  York;  Physical  Train- 
ing Director,  Normal  &  Industrial  College,  N.  C;  Director  Physi- 
cal Training,  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1908-09. 

KATE  THRASH,  Teacher  of  Bookkeeping. 

Graduate  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College;  Student  East- 
man Business  College;  Teacher  Griffin  Public  Schools,  1895-1901; 
Department  of  Bookkeeping  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College, 
1901-09. 

MARY    ELIZABETH    BARNETT,    Teacher    of    Stenography    and 
Typewriting. 

Graduate  Presbyterian  College  for  Women,  Charlotte,  N.  C; 
Teacher  of  English  and  Assistant  teacher  of  History,  Columbia 
Institute,  Columbia,  Tenn.;  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Mathematics, 
Hillcrest  School,  Christiansburg,  Va. ;  Teacher  of  Latin,  and  Stu- 
dent in  Business  Department,  Silliman  Institute,  Clinton,  La.; 
Teacher  of  Stenography  and  Typewriting  and  Secretary  to  Prin- 
cipal, Isidore  Newman  Manual  Training  School,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Teacher  of  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  Georgia  Normal  &  In- 
dustrial College,  1908-09. 

HARRIET    FOLGER,    Teacher    of    Cooking   and    Household    Eco- 
nomics. 

Teachers'    College,    Columbia    University,    N.    Y.,    1896-1900; 
B.S.,  1904;  Teacher  Public  Schools,  Akron,  Ohio,  1891-95;  School 
of  Domestic  Science  and  Christian  Work,  Boston,  Mass.,  1900-03; 
Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1904-08. 
JEAN  IRVIN  BOSWELL,  Teacher  of  Dressmaking  and  Sewing. 

Graduate  Drexel   Institute,   Philadelphia,    1905;    Instructor  in 
Evening  Classes,  Drexel  Institute,  1904-05;  Department  of  Dress- 
making, Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1905-08. 
JOSEPHINE  A.  MARSHALL,  Teacher  of  Dressmaking  and  Sewing. 

Graduate  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  1905;   Taught  Dress- 
making in  Drexel   Evening  Classes,    1903-05;    Assistant  Teacher, 
Department  Dressmaking,   Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial   College, 
1906-08. 
SARAH  GILMAN,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Sewing. 

Student  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College. 
ALICE  LENORE  TUCKER,  Director  of  Music. 

Graduate  Springboro  High  School,  Springboro,  Pa.;  Graduate 
Edinboro  State  Normal  School,  degree  M.E.,  State  Normal  School, 
Edinboro,    Pa.;    Graduate    Chatauqua    Literary    Scientific    Circle, 
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Chatauqua,  N.  Y.;  Graduate  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Student  in  Piano  under  Signor  Guiseppe  Buon- 
amici,  Florence,  Italy;  Taught  Blairsville  College,  Blairsville,  Pa., 
1900;  Edinboro  State  Normal  School,  1901-04;  Corry,  Pa.,  1905- 
06;  Demorest,  Ga.,  Piedmont  College,  1907. 
MRS.  E.  R.  HINES,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Music. 

Graduate  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1906;   Assist- 
ant Teacher  of  Music,  1906-08. 
FANNIE  VIRGINIA  McCLURE,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Music. 

Graduate  of  Edinboro  Conservatory  of  Music,  1901;  Post- 
Graduate  work  in  1902  and  1903  at  Edinboro  Conservatory  of 
Music;  Pupil  of  Signor  Guiseppe  Buonamici,  1904-05;  Teacher  of 
Music,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  1901-02;  Edinboro  State  Normal  School, 
Edinboro,  Pa.,  1902-04;  Corry,  Pa.,  1905-06. 
KATHERINE  H.  KIRKPATRICK,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Music. 

Winthrop  Normal  &  Industrial  College,  A.B.,  1904;  Graduate 
in  Music,  1905;  Student  at  Virgil  Clavier  Piano  School,  New 
York,  1905-06;  Pupil  of  Richard  Burmeister,  Klindworth-Scharu- 
ruka  Conservatory,  Berlin,  Germany,  1907-0  8;  Assistant  Teacher 
of  Music,  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1908-09. 
JENNIE  MAY  WELLER,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Music. 

Graduate  Kansas  State  University,  Music  B.,  1892;  Graduate 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.,  piano  1895; 
organ  1899;  Post-Graduate  1899-1900;  Director  of  Music,  East 
Greenwich  Academy,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  1900-1908; 
Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1908-09. 
KATHERINE  GREER,  Librarian. 

Graduate    Georgia    Normal    &    Industrial    College;     Graduate 
Chatauqua  Summer  School,  1908. 

MRS.  J.  C.  WARDLAW,  Matron  Atkinson  Hall  Dormitory. 
MRS.   M.  S.  LAWRENCE,  Matron  Mansion  Dormitory. 
MRS.  SARAH  P.  CAMPBELL,  Matron  Lamar  Hall  Dormitory. 
MISS  L.   P.  NAPIER,   Housekeeper  Mansion  Dormitory. 
MISS  M.  HARPER,  Housekeeper  Atkinson  Hall  Dormitory. 
ANNIE  MAY  BLANKS,  Assistant  in  Training  School. 

Graduate  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1908. 
DAISY  PATTON,  Assistant  in  Domestic  Science. 

Graduate  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1908. 
ORIE  WHITAKER,  Assistant  in  Domestic  Science. 

Graduate  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1908. 
OLIVE  ROBERTS,  Assistant  in  Domestic  Science. 

Graduate  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1908. 
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MABEL  CRAWFORD,  Assistant  in  Drawing. 
WILLIE  BELLE  MAUCK,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
ABNER  STROZIER,  Stenographer. 

Graduate  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College,  1907. 
L.  S.  FOWLER,  Bookkeeper. 
G.  M.  KEMP,  Superintendent  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  object  of  the  state  in  establishing  and  supporting  this 
school  is  to  provide  for  the  young  women  of  Georgia  an  institu- 
tion in  which  they  may  get  such  special  instruction  and  training 
as  will  prepare  them  to  earn  their  own  living  by  the  vocation  of 
teaching  or  by  those  industrial  and  fine  arts  that  are  suitable  for 
women  to  pursue.  Subsidary  to  these  two  main  objects  the 
institution  also  teaches  those  branches  of  learning  that  consti- 
stute  a  good  general  education.  It  furthermore  instructs  and 
trains  its  pupils  in  those  household  arts  that  are  essential  to  the 
complete  education  of  every  woman,  whatsoever  her  calling  in  life 
may  be  or  in  whatever  sphere  of  society  she  may  move. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  prepare  Geor- 
gia girls: 

1.  To  do  intelligent  work  as  teachers,  according  to  the  best 
methods  known  to  modern  pedagogics. 

2.  To  earn  their  own  livelihood  by  the  practice  of  some  one 
or  other  of  those  industrial  arts  suitable  for  women  to  follow. 

3.  To  earn  their  own  livelihood  as  instructors  in  music  or 
in  fine  arts. 

4.  To  exert  an  uplifting  and  refining  influence  on  family  and 
society  by  means  of  a  cultured  intellect,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  systematic  education  in  the  higher  branches  of 
learning. 

5.  To  be  skillful  and  expert  in  those  domestic  arts  that  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  successful  housekeeping  and  home-making. 

To  accomplish  these  several  educational  purposes,  the  courses 
of  study  pursued  in  the  school  are  divided,  in  a  general  way,  into 
tne  principal  departments,  namely: 

1.  The  Normal  Department. 

2.  The  Collegiate  Department. 

3.  The  Industrial  Department. 

4.  The  Domestic  Science  Department. 

5.  The  Music  and  Fine  Arts  Department. 
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NORMAL   DEPARTMENT. 
General  Plan. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  prepare  young  women 
for  the  business  of  teaching.  In  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
teacher  there  are  three  principal  elements,  namely: 

1.  Broad  and  accurate  scholarship. 

2.  Professional  knowledge. 

3.  Skill  in  the  practice  of  teaching. 

The  first  of  these  requisites,  namely,  broad  and  accurate  schol- 
arship, this  College  undertakes  to  give  in  the  course  of  collegiate 
study  as  stated  in  detail  in  separate  catalogue. 

The  second  requisite,  namely,  professional  knowledge,  it 
undertakes  to  give  in  the  study  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  in 
the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  as  stated  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
College. 

The  third  requisite,  namely,  skill  in  the  practice  of  teaching, 
it  undertakes  to  give  by  a  thorough  course  of  practical  training  in 
teaching  the  children  of  the  various  grades  in  the  training 
school  and  by  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching. 

COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  object  of  the  Collegiate  Department  is  twofold. 

1.  To  give  to  those  young  women  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  vocation  of  teaching  that  broad,  liberal  and  accu- 
rate scholarship  which  is  requisite  to  the  education  of  every 
teacher. 

2.  To  give  to  those  young  women  who  have  the  time,  taste, 
and  capacity  for  it,  that  higher  education  that  develops  a  cultiva- 
ted womanhood. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  advance  the  standard  of  learning  be- 
yond what  is  already  established  in  leading  Southern  Female 
colleges,  but  in  thoroughness  and  accuracy  it  is  believed  the  work 
of  this  school  is  superior  to  anything  yet  done  in  any  higher 
female  educational  institution  in  Georgia. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  includes: 

1.  The  Business  Course. 

2.  The  Course  in  Sewing  and  Dressmaking. 

3.  The  Course  in  Millinery. 

4.  The  Course  in  Industrial  Art. 

The  Business  Course  embraces  the  thorough  practical  teaching 
of  stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  business  forms  and 
customs. 
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The  Course  in  Sewing  and  Dressmaking  includes  instruction 
in  plain  and  domestic  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting,  finished  dress- 
making, and  a  normal  course  in  dressmaking. 

The  Course  in  Millinery  teaches  the  art  of  covering  and  trim- 
ming hats  of  all  kinds  for  girls  and  women. 

The  Industrial  Art  Course  includes  free-hand  drawing,  color 
study  design,  modeling  in  cKy,  instrumental  drawing,  basketry, 
etc. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Character  and  Aims  of  the  Work. 

That  group  of  subjects  which  bears  upon  the  life  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  home  is  coming  into  great  prominence  in  education- 
al work,  and  is  known  variously  as  household  science,  household 
economics,  science  of  the  home,  and  domestic  science.  As  the  last 
name  is  the  one  generally  used  in  schools  which  teach^  these  sub- 
jects, it  is  adopted  here  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The  name 
is  not  as  formidable  as  it  sounds,  and  the  work  itself  is  simply 
an  attempt  to  organize  and  formulate  the  best  and  fullest  knowl- 
edge that  can  be  obtained,  both  from  investigation  and  experience, 
concerning  the  wise  and  economic  administration  of  the  home. 
It  includes  some  knowledge  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  as  applied 
to  the  operations  of  the  household,  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
with  special  reference  to  the  food  question,  household  economics, 
home  sanitation,  sewing  and  some  instruction  in  home  nursing 
and  emergencies.  It  aims  to  put  this  systematized  knowledge  of 
easier,  better,  and  more  healthful  conditions  of  living  within  the 
reach  of  many  women  who  must  be  the  home-makers,  instead  of 
leaving  it  as  heretofore  in  the  hands  of  the  few  who  are  especially 
endowed  for  this  work  by  reason  of  unusual  aptitude  or  favorable 
opportunities.  It  does  not  claim  to  take  entirely  the  place  of 
experience,  but  it  does  make  the  gaining  of  that  experience  a 
much  easier  and  happier  process  for  all  concerned.  In  teaching 
the  principles  underlying  healthful  cooking  and  sanitary  living, 
domestic  science  is  lifting  home-making  out  of  the  realm  of 
drudgery,  and  making  it  intelligent,  attractive,  and  effective. 

Equipment  for  the  Work. 

The  cooking  school  proper,  with  its  new  and  fine  equipment, 
will  be  utilized  to  the  utmost  carrying  on  the  different  lines  of 
instruction  in  Domestic  Science.  It  occupies  a  part  of  the  beauti- 
ful new  Industrial  Building  which  was  completed  in  May,  1907. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   MUSIC. 

The  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  offers  splendid 
advantages  in  this  department  of  female  accomplishment.  Only 
able  teachers,  those  well  versed  in  the  best  conservatory  methods, 
are  employed,  and  the  course  of  instruction  and  training  is  thor- 
ough and  complete.  (The  wants  and  capacies  of  different  pupils 
are  carefully  considered,  and  exercises  for  technique  and  pieces 
for  aesthetic  culture  selected  accordingly).  Numerous  opportuni- 
ties are  given  for  those  auxiliaries,  almost  as  essential  as  good 
instruction,  namely,  hearing  good  music,  playing  before  audiences, 
etc. 

The  music  rooms  are  of  convenient  size,  well  arranged,  and 
are  furnished  with  good  instruments. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

To  be  eligible  to  admission  to  the  college  a  girl  must  be  at 
least  fifteen  years  old.  She  must  be  of  good  moral  character  and 
in  sound  physical  health. 

Persons  desiring  to  enter  the  college  should  write  to  the  Pres- 
ident at  Milledgeville  for  a  form  of  application.  This  paper  must 
be  carefully  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  applicaant  and  mailed 
to  the  President.  Unless  some  reason  appears  to  the  contrary 
he  will  in  due  time  send  to  the  applicant  a  certificate  of  admission 
to  the  college  and  assignment  to  a  place  in  the  dormitory.  Appli- 
cants are  examined  for  class  admission  after  they  reach  Milledge- 
ville. 

COST   OF   ATTENDANCE. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  Georgia  students.  The  entire  cost  of 
attendance,  including  board,  incidental  fee,  books  and  stationery, 
is  about  $120.00  for  the  full  session  of  nine  months. 

UNIFORM  DRESS. 

Pupils  are  required  to  wear  a  uniform  dress  on  all  occasions 
while  in  attendance  on  the  College.  The  several  suits  devised 
for  this  purpose,  while  very  inexpensive,  are  exceedingly  pretty 
and  becoming. 

Full  instructions  in  regard  to  the  several  suits,  with  illustra- 
tive cuts,  are  given  in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  college. 

COLLEGE  CATALOGUE. 

For  catalogue  containing  full  particulars  concerning  the  Col- 
lege, address  the  President,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 
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Occupations  of  Parents  or  Guardians  of  Students  of  Georgia 
Normal    and    Industrial    College,     1908-1909. 

Farming    229 

Merchandise 74 

Occupations  not  given  (widows) 35 

Physicians     31 

Salesmen    25 

Railroading    9 

Lawyers    11 

Lumbering    8 

Bookkeepers 7 

Ministers     7 

Boarding  House  Keepers 6 

Real  Estate 5 

Postmasters    5 

Manufacturing 5 

Druggists    5 

Contractors     5 

Engineers 6 

Miscellaneous  (County  School  Commissioners,  Dent- 
ists, Mechanics,  Capitalists,  Brokers,  State  Officers, 
Teachers,    Editors,    Ordinaries,    Bankers,    Sheriffs, 

Insurance  Agents,  etc. ) 71 

Total 544 

Places  of  Residence  of  Student  Body,  Georgia  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  1908-1909. 

Town     261 

Country     155 

Village. 94 

City     34 

Total 544 
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ROLL  OF  STUDENTS. 


Aaron,  Nina, 

Bulloch 

Adams,  Annie, 

Dougherty 

Adams,  Mae, 

Troup 

Adams,   Mary  H.,      Washington 

Alexander,  Lennie, 

Tattnall 

Alexander,  Maude, 

Tattnall 

Alford,    Alice, 

Gwinnett 

Alford,   Louise, 

Gwinnett 

Allen,   Benita, 

Baldwin 

Allen,  Floride, 

Baldwin 

Allen,   Isabel, 

Baldwin 

Allen,  Jessie, 

Baldwin 

Almand,    Effie    K., 

Rockdale 

Amoss,    Kate, 

Hancock 

Anderson,  Berta, 

Jackson 

Anderson,  Edna 

Jackson 

Anderson,   May  Belle 

,  Emanuel 

Armstrong,  Annie, 

Baldwin 

Averett,    Marie, 

Newton 

Avra,  Dovie, 

Quitman 

Avra,  Lou  Ella, 

Quitman 

Avery,  Mattie, 

Putnam 

Bagwell,  Nettie  Lu, 

Carroll 

Baird,  Irene, 

Houston 

Banks,  Eva, 

Randolph 

Barnes, 

Banks,  Lorinne, 

Baldwin 

Barnes,  Genie  Claire, 

Baldwin 

Barnes,    Hattie, 

DeKalb 

Barrett,  Buena  Vista, 

Baldwin 

Barrett,  Florence, 

Pike 

Barrett,   Lois, 

Columbia 

Barron,    Ben, 

Jones 

Barron,   Julia, 

Jones 

Baugh,  Laura, 

Ware 

Bayne,  Dolly, 

Baldwin 

Bayne,   Kathleen, 

Baldwin 

Bazemore,  Irene, 

Crisp 

Beasley,   Nannie, 

Bulloch 

Belcher,    Bettie, 

Grady 

Belcher,    Cora, 

Grady 

Bell,   Iva, 

Jenkins 

Bennett,  Amelia, 
Bethune,  Julia, 
Binford,  Lucie, 
Binford,  Janie, 
Binford,  Kate, 
Bird,  Gladys, 
Bird,  Norma, 
Bivins,  Maggie, 
Bishop,    Eunice, 
Blalock,    Claudine, 
Blalock,   Kate, 
Blanks,  Annie  M., 
Blasingame,  Esthe 
Booth,  Clare, 
Boswell,  Emily, 
Bowen,  Mattie, 
Boyd,  Angie, 
Boykin,  Mamie, 
Boynton,   Gussie, 
Boynton,  Nannie, 
Bradley,  Clara, 
Bragg,   Ruth, 
Branch,   Mabel, 
Brim,  Agnes, 
Brim,  Lumie, 
Brinkley,  Inez, 
Brinkley,  Myra, 
Britt,  Annie, 
Britton,  Lois, 
Broadwell,    Edna, 
Brooks,  Harriet, 
Brooks,  Mary  P., 
Brooks,    Winnie, 
Brown,  Cora, 
Brown,  Louise, 
Brown,  Myrtice, 
Brown,  Mary  W., 
Bryan,  Freddie, 
Buie,  Vashti, 
Bullard,  Evelyn, 
Burch,  Minnie, 
Burgess,   Fay, 


Wayne 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Newton 

Bulloch 

Bulloch 

Baldwin 

Cobb 

Clayton 

Clayton 

Jones 

,     Crawford 

Muscogee 

Green 

Terrell 

Newton 

Screven 

Coweta 

Coweta 

Jones 

Jones 

Oconee 

Terrell 

Terrell 

Warren 

McDuffie 

DeKalb 

Muscogee 

Milton 

Glascock 

Oglethorpe 

Jones 

Baldwin 

Washington 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Terrell 

Bulloch 

Jasper 

Dodge 

Troup 
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Burkhardt,  Ethel,  Ben  Hill 
Bush,  Helen,                 Oglethorpe 

Bussey,  Minnie  Lee,  Dodge 

Bynum,  Maude,  Randolph 

Callaway,  Matilda,  Hall 

Cannon,  Sara,  Clayton 

Carr,  Mary  Annie,  Crawford 

Caraker,  Addie,  Baldwin 

Carrie,  Genevieve,  Cobb 

Carswell,  Viola,  Richmond 

Carter,  Vera,  Walton 

Cason,  Sinclair,  Baldwin 

Caswell,  Lura  Mae,  Lowndes 

Cnandler,  Alma,  Baldwin 

Chandler,  Ina,  Madison 

Chappell,  Frances,  Stewart 

Chatfield,   Bennie,  Monroe 

Chatfield,  Bessie,  Monroe 
Cheek,  Jamie  Ruth,       Houston 

Cherry,  Julia  Evelyn  Bibb 

Clark,  Lucile,  Jones 
Clarke,  Pearl,            Washington 

Clements,   Maude,  Worth 

Cline,  Cleo,  Baldwin 

Coates,  Penelope,  Baldwin 

Cobb,  Hattie,  Tift 

Cobb,  Lucy,  Carroll 

Cobb,   Maude,  Carroll 

Cofer,  Annie,  Wilkes 

Collins,  Annie,  Terrell 

Condor,  Edna,  Campbell 

Condor,  Flora,  Campbell 

Cone,  Mary  Ella,  Bulloch 

Conn,  Frances,  Baldwin 

Conally,  Alice,  Houston 

Connell,  Loy,  Carroll 

Cook,  Imogene,  Pike 

Cooley,  Inez,  Jefferson 

Coombs,  Mary,  Baldwin 

Coram,    Beatrice,  Clay 

Bosby,  Bernice,  Wilkes 

Cowart,  Willie,  Emanuel 

Cox,  Ruby,  Morgan 

Crawford,   Mabel,  Baldwin 


Crawford,  Fannie  Maie,  Taylor 

Crowder,  Mary,  Coweta 
Crowley,  Emmie,        Oglethorpe 

Crowley,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Baldwin 
Culbertson,  Eugenia,  Lincoln 
Culbertson,    Margaret,    Lincoln 

Dale,    Allene;  Jackson 

Dally,  Clara,  Walton 

Dalton,  Pearl,  Chattooga 

Daniel,    Louise,  Burke 

Daniel,    Mary    Edna,  Troup 

Daniel,   Mary  Lizzie,  Burke 

Daniel,   Minnie,  Ware 

Darnell,  Lizzie,  Pickens 

Davidson,    Florence,  Green 

Davis,   Nelle,  Screven 

DeLoach,   Franc,  Newton 

DeLoach,   Florence,  Newton 

Denton,    Alberta,  Baldwin 

Denton,  Ruth,  Baldwin 

DeSaussure,  Lila,  Baldwin 

DeSaussure,    May,  Baldwin 

Dial,    Florine,  Cherokee 

Diestel,    Wilhelmina,  Toombs 

Dobbs,   Berta,  Cobb 

Dorflinger,    Rita,  Glynn 

Dorn,  Elizabeth,  Baldwin 

Douglas,  Erne,  Milton 

Dozier,  Margaret,  Carroll 

Duggan,  Edda,  Wilkinson 

Duggan,    Kathleen,  Wilkinson 

Dunbar,   Belle,  Walton 

Dunbar,  Marie,  Houston 

Dunbar,   Ouida,  Talbot 

Dunlap,    Ella,  Harris 

Dunlap,  Louise,  Harris 

Earle,   Leila,  Rabun 

Edwards,   Irene,  Early 

Ellison,    Inez,  Baldwin 

Elliott,    Kate,  Warren 

Elmore,  Mary  Belle,  Macon 

Epting,   Bess,  Monroe 

Evans,  Ella,  Warren 

Evans,   Mabel,  Thomas 
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Farmer,    Bashti,  Jefferson 

Farmer,   Maytie,  Wilcox 

Farris,  Derelle,  Walker 

Flanders,   Ruth,  Johnson 

Ferrell,    Clyde,  Brooks 

Fields,   Myrtis,  Macon 

Forehand,    Ollie,  Dooly 

Fowler,  Maude,  Coweta 
Fulcher,  Florrie  May,         Burke 

Fuller,  Vida,  Cobb 

Garner,  Myra,  Hancock 

Gause,   Mabel,  Baldwin 

Geer,   Augusta,  Early 

Gibson,  Pattie,  Decatur 

Gibson,   Ruth,  Decatur 

Gilman,  Pearl,  Baldwin 

Glatigny,   Elise,  Chatham 

Googe,    Margaret,  Chatham 

Granade,    Erne   E.,  Washington 

Greene,    Cornelia,  Lincoln 

Greene,    Florence,  Putnam 

Greene,    Ladye,  Baldwin 

Gresham,   Annie   K.,  Morgan 

Griffin,  Louisa,  Macon 

Griffin,  Mary  Lou,  Putnam 

Hall,   Ethel,  Wilkinson 

Hall,   Saidee    Powell,  Baldwin 

Hammock,    Lucile,  Clay 

Hardy,  Alma,  Ware 

Hardy,   Letha,  Ware 

Hardy,   Rose,  Ware 

Harper,  Annie  B.,  Schley 

Harper,    Frances,  Baldwin 
Harris,    Alma   Louise,        Glynn 

Harrison,    Lucile,  Hancock 

Hartley,    Bessie,  Wilkinson 

Hartley,    Mattie,  Crawford 

Hartley,   Una,  Crawford 

Hartley,   Wyolene,  Crawford 

Harvard,    Hattie,  Laurens 

Hawkins,    Ola,  Washington 

Haynes,    Florrie,  Miller 

Helms,    Mae,  Pulaski 

Henderson,   Cephier,  Richmond 


Henderson,  Cordelia,  Richmond 

Henry,   Nelle  D.,  Chattooga 

Hill,    Florence,  Dougherty 

Hill,  Irene,  Cobb 

Hillsman,   Sarah,  Morgan 

Hinson,   Leola,  Telfair 

Hitchcock,    Elcer,  Paulding 

Hitchcock,    Maud,  Paulding 
Hitchcock,  May  Belle,  Paulding 

Holland,   Bertha,  Chattooga 

Holt,  Lucile,  Chatham 

Howard,    Leah,  Oglethorpe 

Howard,    Rosa   Lee,  Screven 

Humphries,    Hallie,  Screven 

Humphries,   Nellie,  Screven 

Hunter,    Clara,  Baldwin 

Ingram,  Alice,  Morgan 

Isaac,   Sadie,  Florida 

Ivey,  Laurie,  Thomas 
Jacobson,   Mary,    .  Washington 

Jarvis,    Bessie,  Jeff   Davis 

Jarvis,    Lola,  Jeff    Davis 

Jenkins,    Berta,  Worth 

Jenkins,    Jewel,  Worth 

Jenkins,    Minnie,  Mitchell 

Jeter,  Bessie,  Bibb 
Jewell,  Hattie  Clare,     Hancock 

Jewell,   Jeanie,  Baldwin 

Johns,    Irene,  Oconee 

Johns,   Lallie,  Oconee 

Johnson,  Inez,  Troup 

Johnson,    Lee,  Emanuel 

Johnson,    Myrtice,  Gwinnett 

Johnson,    Roberta,  Baldwin 

Johnson,  Zilla,  Richmond 

Johnson,    Zula,  Florida 

Johnson,    Eliza,  Bibb 

Jones,  Annie,  Lee 

Jones,   Eska,  Mitchell 

Jones,    Eva,  Mitchell 

Jones,  Lillian,  Floyd 

Jones,  Mary  Alice,  Morgan 

Jordan,   Bessie,  Randolph 
Jordan,  Mary,            Washington 
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Joseph,  Margaret, 
Josey,    Lucile, 
Kahrs,    Bertha, 
Keily,    Florence, 
Keith,   Nellie, 
Kendrick,   Lois, 
Kenyon,    Susie, 
Kersey,   Henrietta, 
Kilgore,  Nellie, 
King,  Lucia  Reid, 
King,  Mary  Lou, 
King,   Nina, 
Kirkland,   Miriam, 
Kirton,    Mary, 
Kitchens,   Zilla, 
Kittrell,   Helen, 
Knight,    Ruth, 
Kolb,    Mary   Gautt, 
Kollock,  Sara, 
Lamar,  Leila  Wil, 
Land,    Mona, 
Lane,    Florence, 
Lasseter,   Bessie, 
Latimer,   Jenny, 
Latimer,  Sallie, 
Lawrence,  Drew, 
Lazenby,   Georgia, 
Lazenby,    Marie    L. 
Lazenby,    Nellie, 
Ledbetter,   Helen, 
Ledbetter, 
Lee,    Dessie, 
Lester,  Nannie  Lou 
Lewis,    Ruby, 
Lightner,  Alice, 
Little,  Angie, 
Little,    Rebecca, 
Little,    Winnie, 
Livingston,  Mary  L 
Long,  Maud, 
Lott,   Fannie  Lee, 
Lovvorn,    Belle, 
Lowe,    Frances, 
Lucas,   Ethel, 


Baldwin 

Jefferson 

Richmond 

Houston 

Cherokee 

McDuffie 

Chatham 

Terrell 

Jackson 

Macon 

Wilkinson 

Jefferson 

Coffee 

Berrien 

Glascock 

Washington 

Miller 

Cobb 

Fulton 

Alabama 

Coffee 

Lincoln 

Meriwether 

Jeff   Davis 

Jeff  Davis 

Baldwin 

McDuffie 

McDuffie 

McDuffie 

Putnam 

Habersham 

Oglethorpe 

Macon 

Schley 

Putnam 

Baldwin 

Gwinnett 

,     Jefferson 

Madison 

Coffee 

Haralson 

Jones 

Taylor 


Maffett,    Rosa, 
Mann,  Augusta, 
Martin,  Ethel, 
Martin,  Mary, 
Mason,  Ruby, 
Mathews,    Lila, 
Mathews,  Merlie, 
Mauck,   Mary  Floy, 
Mauck,  Willie  Belle, 
Maxwell,  Helen, 
Mayes,   Little  Belle, 
Meadows,  Phena, 
Middlebrooks,  Nell, 
Milner,  Lena, 
Minshew,   Fay, 
Minter,  Myrtice, 
Mitchell,   Lucile, 
Mitchell,  Zula  Ray, 
Mobley,   Emma, 
Mock,    Reba, 
Moore,   Annie, 
Moorhead,   Beulah  M 
Morris,   Clara, 
Morris,    Marguerite, 
Mott,   Pauline, 
Mullins,   Eva, 
Murphy,    Ruth, 
Myrick,    Susan, 
McArthur,  Maude, 
McAuley,    Jennie, 
McCann,    Eleanor, 
McClure,   Hallie, 
McDonald,  Ottis, 
McGahee,    Ella   L., 
McGauhey,  Carrie, 
McGee,  Janet, 
McGill,   Willie, 
McKinley,   Annie, 
McLendon,  Lena, 
McLendon,   Lila, 
McLendon,    Lonnie, 
McMath,   Ella, 
McMillan,    Etta, 
McNair,   Bess, 


Macon 

Coweta 

Chattooga 

Wilkes 

Montgomery 

Crawford 

Meriwether 

DeKalb 

DeKalb 

Baldwin 

Decatur 

Newton 

Cobb 

Newton 

Bibb 

Spalding 

Florida 

Cobb 

Morgan 

Mitchell 

Richmond 

.,    Morgan 

Baldwin 

Fulton 

Grady 

Greene 

Jefferson 

Baldwin 

DeKalb 

Taylor 

Putnam 

Milton 

Jackson 

Meriwether 

Greene 

Ware 

Terrell 

Baldwin 

Clay 

Clay 

Clay 

Sumter 

Berrien 

Mitchell 
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McRae,   Maudell,      Montgomery 
McWhorter,  Ora,  Greene 

McWhorter,    Sallie    M.,    Oconee 
Nail,  Janie,  Coweta 

Napier,   Isabelle,  Putnam 

Nelson,  Nannie,  Putnam 

Newton,  Pansy,  Decatur 

Nichols,  Annie  L.,       Dougherty 
Nix,  Lydia,  Jackson 

Norris,  Azile,  Meriwether 

Norris,    Lula,  Pike 

Oglesby,  Lillian,  Screven 

Olliffe,   Floy,  Clay 

Oneal,  Armita,  .  Bibb 

O'Shields,  Mattie,  Walton 

Owen,   Mary   Belle,  Meriwether 
Pace,  Sue  Ethel,  Dade 

Padgett,  Mamie,  Tattnall 

Parker,   Belle,  Jenkins 

Parrish,  Flonnie,  Berrien 

Patton,  Daisy,  Gordon 

Pennington,    Emmie,       Newton 
Perkins,    Mrs.    F.,  Baldwin 

Perry,   Annie,  Gwinnett 

Perry,  Frederica,  McDume 

Perry,  May,  Pickens 

Petts,    Violet    May,  Troup 

Pharr,  Grace,  Gwinnett 

Pharr,  Lucile,  Gwinnett 

Phillips,   Louise,  Taylor 

Pirkle,  Flora,  Morgan 

Pittman,   Eunice,  Baldwin 

Pledger,   Ruby,  Bibb 

Ponder,   Carrie,  Stewart 

Porter,   Carrie  Mae,  Floyd 

Pottle,    Mary,  Baldwin 

Pound,  Willie  Green,  Baldwin 
Powell,  Annie  Marie,  Carroll 
Powell,   Florence,  Macon 

Powers,   Louise,  Jasper 

Presley,  Frances,  Putnam 

Presswood,  Gussie,  Baldwin 
Price,   Eugenia,  Tift 

Rackley,   Ellen,  Burke 


Raffo,   Caroline,  Glynn 

Raffo,  Vicenta,  Glynn 

Ragan,  Winnie,  Pulaski 

Reese,  Ruby,  Wilkes 

Reid,    Fannie,  Lowndes 

Reynolds,   Stella,  Wilcox 

Reynolds,  Fannie,  Dougherty 
Richardson,  Blanch,  Florida 
Richter,    Bama,  Grady 

Richter,  Nana  Maye,  Baldwin 
Ricketson,  Rosamond,  Warren 
Rigdon,  Sallie,  Bulloch 

Riley,    Ruby,  Randolph 

Roberts,  Frances,  Baldwin 

Roberts,  Mary  D.,  Houston 

Roberts,  Olive,  Baldwin 

Roberts,  Winnie  D.,  Jones 

Robinson,  Ammie,  Warren 

Robinson,   Ethel,  Coweta 

Rodgers,   Susie,  Muscogee 

Rossee,  Florrie  Belle,  Putnam 
Rosser,  Nannie  Kate,  Troup 
Russell,  Lillian,  Troup 

Salisbury,  Mildred,  Muscogee 
Saxons,  Julia,  Coweta 

Schell,   Fannie  M.,  Fulton 

Scott,   Marie,  Rockdale 

Searcy,  Mary,  Baldwin 

Shanklin,    Carrie,  Worth 

Shannon,  Leith,  Habersham 
Shelor,  Varina,  Gordon 

Shepherd,  Izma,  Coweta 

Sheppard,   Meta,  Screven 

Shirley,  Clio,  Milton 

Shuford,   Louise,  Walker 

Sibley,  Josie  King,  Baldwin 
Simpson,  Ethel,  Gwinnett 

Sims,    Mattie,  Clayton 

Skinner,  Hoyle,  Gwinett 

Smith,  Bertha,  Franklin 

Smith,   Birdie,  Oglethorpe 

Smith,  Emma  Buford,  Baldwin 
Smith,  Emma  E.,  Jefferson 

Smith,  Emma  Kate,     Muscogee 
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Smith,    Fannie,  Jefferson 

Smith,    Lucy,  Burke 

Smith,    Margaret,  Jefferson 

Smith,  Sophia,  Washington 

Snooks,    Myrtie,  Effingham 

Spear,   Winnie,  Terrell 

Speir,  Gladys,  Jefferson 

Spence,    Marie,  Carroll 

Stapleton,    Florence,  Webster 

Steele,  Hester,  Thomas 

Steele,  Sara,  Walker 

Stevens,   Irene,  Jackson 

Stembridge,  Alma,  Baldwin 

Stembridge,    May,  Baldwin 

Stewart,   Carleen,  Telfair 

Stewart,  Lillie,  Walker 

Stewart,  Lizzie,  Worth 

Stilwell,  Brooksie,  Macon 

Strickland,    Beulah,  Ware 

Strickland,   Cleo,  Ware 

Strickland,    Ruby,  Bulloch 

Stripling,  Ray  Bibb 

Stubbs,  Lucy,  Putnam 

Suber,   Edith,  Campbell 

Summerour,    Annie,  Gwinnett 

Summerour,  Mary,  Milton 

Tabb,  Gussie,  Jefferson 

Tait,   Blanche,  Glynn 

Talbert,    Carrie,  Decatur 
Talbert,    Hattie    Ellen,   Decatur 

Taylor,  Katie,  Grady 

Taylor,  Mae,  Laurens 

Taylor,  Ruby,  Pulaski 

Taylor,  Sara  B.,  Bibb 

Teal,   Jessie,  Carroll 

Tennille,  Mattie,  Baldwin 

Thacker,  Ethel,  Chattooga 

Thacker,  Lottie,  Chattooga 

Thigpen,  Gradye,  Washington 

Thomas,  Adeline,  Habersham 

Thomas,   William,  Spalding 

Thomason,  Inez,  Fulton 

Thompson,    Rebecca,  Oconee 

Thornton,   Julia,  Haralson 


Thrasher,  Kathleen,  Turner 

Tilley,    Vivian,  Floyd 

Thompson,    Maggie,  Dooly 

Thurman,  Lee,  Walker 

Tostensen,   Annie,  Glynn 

Treanor,  Sallie,  Baldwin 

Troutman,  Julia,  Baldwin 

Tuck,   Stella,  Clarke 

Tucker,   Alpharetta,  Rockdale 

Tullis,  Willie,  Webster 

Tumlin,   Florence,  DeKalb 

Turk,  Minnie,  Banks 

Turner,    Catherine,  Floyd 

Turner,  Rosa  Lou,  Henry 

Tyler,  Annie,  Burke 

Ulm,  Nellie,  Lincoln 

Waggoner,  Zula,  Madison 

Wagnon,   Anna,  Baldwin 

Wait,  Rosa,  Dodge 
Walker,  Bertha,  Washington 
Walker,   Clem,          Washington 

Walker,   Lizzie,  Screven 

Wall,  Atis  B.,  Baldwin 

Ward,    Bessie,  Troup 

Ward,  Ethel,  Wilkes 

Wardlaw,  Belle,  Walker 

Watson,  Allene,  Fulton 

Watson,  Lillian,  Grady 

Watson,    Pearl,  Grady 

Watson,   Pearl,  Clay 

Weaver,  Hattie,  Putnam 

Weldon,  Kate,  Dougherty 
Wells,  Clara  Louise,          Troup 

Wells,  Jeannette,  Troup 

Whaley,  Clifford,  Hancock 

Wheeler,  Ruth,  Wilkinson 

Whitaker,  Orie,  Baldwin 

White,  Cherry,  Pulaski 

White,  Christine,  Newton 

White,    Dovie,  Jones 

Whittle,   Claudia,  Decatur 

Wicker,  Meda  Lea,  Macon 

Wicker,  Nan  Butler,  Macon 

Williams,  Alberta,  Newton 
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Williams,   Allene, 
Williams,  Clifford, 
Williams,  Ethel, 
Williams,   Olive, 
Williams,  Zumie, 
Wimberly,    Elma, 
Wofford,  Fannie, 
Womack,    Clyde, 
Wood,  Ethel, 
Wood,    Florrie, 


Baldwin 

Newton 

Macon 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Bulloch 

Pickens 

Early 

Washington 

Jackson 


Wood,   Marie, 
Woods,   Eva  May, 
Worsham,   Emma, 
Worsham,  Nannie, 
Wright,  Julia, 
Wright,   Sarah  A., 
Wright,  Sara  Lee, 
Yeates,  Annie  Lau 
Young,  Annie, 
Zellner,  Louise, 


Muscogee 

Henry 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Pulaski 

Oglethorpe 

Morgan 

rie,  Bibb 

Washington 

Upson 


THE 

STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL 

ATHENS,  GA. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


CALENDAR  1909-1910. 

1909. 

August  27,  Friday. — School  Dormitories  open. 

Aug.    2  8,    Saturday. — Review    Class    Entrance    Examinations,    9 
o'clock  a.  m. 

Aug.    30,    Monday. — Freshman   Class   Entrance   Examinations,    9 
o'clock  a.  m. 

Aug.  31. — Tuesday. — Fall  Term  begins  at  9  a.  m. 
.     Conditioned  Students'  Examination  at  3  p.  m. 

Dec.  13-17. — Fall  Term  Examinations. 


1910. 

Jan.  4,  Tuesday. — Spring  Term  begins. 

April  17,  Sunday. — Founder's  Day. 

May  2  7,  Friday. — Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees  at  3:30 
p.  m. 
Annual  Concert  at  8:30  p.  m. 

May  28,  Saturday. — Alumni-ae  Day,  Re-union  at  10:30  a.  m. 
Annual  Alumni-ae  Banquet  at  7:00  p.  m. 

May  29,  Sunday. — Commencement  Sermon  at  5:00  p.  m. 

May  30,  Monday. — Commencement  Address  at  11:00  a.  m. 


New  students  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  year;  but  it 
is  best  for  them  to  enter  August  27,  or  January  4. 

Prospective  students  will  need  to  apply  well  in  advance  of 
their  coming,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  places  in  our  dormitories. 
We  can  accommodate  only  400  students  at  present. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

HUGH  J.  ROWE,  President Athens,  Ga. 

GEORGE  A  MELL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer Athens,  Ga. 

Members  ex-omcio:  Governor  Hoke  Smith,  Atlanta;  State  School 
Commissioner,  Jere  M.  Pound,  Atlanta;  Chancellor  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  David  C.  Barrow,  Athens,  Ga. 

Members  at  large:     Col.  W.J.Morton,  Athens;  J.M.Hogan,  Agnes. 

Members  City  of  Athens:     T.  J.  Shackelford,  H.  J.  Rowe. 

Members  representing  Congressional  Districts: 

First:     Joseph  W.  Smith,  Dudley. 

Second:      S.  M.  Brown,  Albany. 

Third:      J.  M.  Collum,  Americus. 

Fourth:     A.  A.  Carson,  Columbus. 

Fifth:      R.  J.  Guinn,  Atlanta. 

Sixth:      Dr.  J.  C.  Beauchamp,  Williamson. 

Seventh:      J.  A.  Bagwell,  Marietta. 

Eighth:      K.  E.  Davison,  Woodville. 

Ninth:      M.  L.  Brand,  Lawrenceville. 

Tenth:     Lawton  B.  Evans,  Augusta. 

Eleventh:     Charles  Lane,  nelena. 


STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

Salaries. — Carson,  Davison,  Beauchamp,  Brown,  Rowe. 

Teachers    and    Course    of   Study. — Collum,    Evans,    Lane,    Hogan, 
Rowe. 

Finance. — Brand,  Shackelford,  Carson,  Guinn,  Rowe. 

Grounds  and  Buildings. — Davison,  Smith,  Morton,  Morris,  Rowe. 

Prudential    Committee. — Pound,     Morton,    Shackelford,    Barrow, 
Rowe. 

The   President  of  tne  School   is  a  consulting  member  of  all 
standing  committees. 
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FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS. 

D.    C.    BARROW,    Chancellor   University   of   Georgia,    Chancellor 
ex-officio. 

EUGENE   C.    BRANSON,  A.M.,   President;    Assistant   Department 
of  Mathematics. 

ALEXANDER  RHODES,  Dormitory  Manager,  Chair  of  Agriculture. 

EULER  B.  SMITH,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Chair  of  English. 

MISS  CHLOE  LOYD,  Assistant  Department  of  English. 

MISS  EMILY  HARRISON,  Chair  of  Literature. 

D^VID  L.  EARNEST,  A.M.,  Chair  of  Elementary  Science. 

MRS.  G.  A.  ALEXANDER,  A.M.,  Chair  of  Expression. 

FRED  J.  ORR,  B.E.,  Director  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

MISS  ANNIE  LINTON,  Assistant  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

F.  A.  MERRILL,  Chair  of  Geography  and  Nature  Study. 

T.  E.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  A.B.,  Chair  of  Mathematics. 

MISS  IDA  A.  YOUNG,  Chair  of  Latin. 

MISS  HELEN  LOUISE  SPROUT,  Chair  of  Greek  and  German. 

JOSEPH  LUSTRAT,  Chair  of  French. 

MISS  ROBERTA  HODGSON,  Chair  of  History  and  Civics. 

MISS  JESSIE  REDD,  Assistant  in  History  and  Civics. 

MISS  FANNIE  SALE,* 

MISS  H.  H.  MEIGS,  Department  of  Domestic  Sciences. 

MISS  E.  GERTRUDE  FORD,  Department  of  Physical  Culture. 

CHARLES  S.  STANAGE,  Director  of  Music  Department. 

MISS  JEWELL  JONES,  Assistant  in  Music  Department. 

CELESTIA    S.    PARRISH,    Ph.B.,    Director    of    Practice    School; 
Chair  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

MISS  ALICE  PRICHARD,  Assistant  in  Department  of  Pedagogy. 

♦Absent  on  leave  at  Columbia  University. 
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MISS  LOLLIE  M.  SMITH,  Principal  of  Practice  School. 

MISS  ANNIE  COOK,  Teacher  in  Practice  School. 

MISS  MARY  CRESWELL,  Teacher  in  Practice  School. 

MISS  MAMIE  MITCHELL,  Teacher  in  Practice  School. 

MISS  CARLOTTA  ALEXANDER,  Teacher  in  Practice  School. 

MISS  BESSIE  MILLER,  Teacher  in  Practice  School. 

MRS.  ANNA  E.  MILLER,  Librarian.  * 

MRS.  M.  F.  KIRKPATRICK,  Housekeeper. 

MISS  LUCY  S.  WRIGHT,  Trained  Nurse. 

MISS  NELLIE  COLBERT,  Matron  Gilmer  Hall. 

MISS  CHLOE  ALLEN,  Matron  Bradwell  Hall. 

MISS  OMIE  LANE,  Matron  Winnie  Davis  Hall. 

MISS  EMMIE  C.  JONES,  Bookkeeper. 

MISS  P.  B.  NEWTON,  Registrar. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  "educate  and  train  teachers 
for  the  common  schools  of  Georgia."  The  terms  of  admission  are 
as  follows: 

First:  The  applicant  must  be  sufficiently  mature  and  suffi- 
ciently well  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  School  suc- 
cessfully. All  students,  when  admitted,  are  considered  upon 
probation  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time;  and  when  unwilling 
or  unable  to  do  the  work  required,  will  be  privately  counseled  to 
withdraw. 

Second:  Good  moral  character.  Every  student  will  be  re- 
quired to  hand  to  the  President  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
some  responsible  party  in  the  home  neighborhood. 

Third:  Good  health.  This  school  is  delightfully  situated 
in  the  Piedmont  hills.  The  conditions  of  health  here  cannot  be 
surpassed.  We  believe  there  are  no  neater,  tidier  school  buildings 
or  premises  anywhere  in  the  world;  but  the  School  is  not  a 
health  resort,  and  the  applicant  who  lacks  the  physical  stamina 
necessary  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  satisfactorily,  must  not 
seek  to  enter. 

Fourth:  No  applicant  will  be  admitted  into  the  School  who 
does  not  bring  a  letter  from  the  home  physician  certifying  that 
the  applicant  has  not  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  diseases 
within  the  previous  thirty  days.  This  letter  must  be  presented 
upon  arrival. 

Fifth:  Successful  vaccination  is  also  another  absolutely  nec- 
essary condition  of  entrance.  All  students  whatsoever,  will  have 
their  arms  examined  upon  arrival  by  a  physician;  and,  if  they 
do  not  have  a  satisfactory  scar,  they  must  be  vaccinated  at  once 
before  they  can  be  admitted  into  the  school,  (at  a  cost  of  fifty 
cents  each).  In  all  cases  it  is  better  for  applicants  to  be  vaccina- 
ted before  coming  here,  provided  it  can  be  done  with  fresh,  pure, 
vaccine  points. 

These  last  two  conditions  are  so  imperative,  and  will  be  ad- 
hered to  so  rigidly,  that  the  applicant  who  neglects  them  will  be 
necessarily  subjected  to  great  trouble  in  entering  the  School. 
Plainly  and  emphatically,  these  things  must  not  be  neglected  by 
any  applicant. 

Sixth:  A  written  pledge  that  the  applicant  will  teach  in  the 
common  schools  of  Georgia  as  long  as  he  or  she  has  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  this  school. 
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BOARDING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  school  now  has  four  dormitories:  Gilmer  Hall,  Bradwell 
Hall,  Winnie  Davis  Memorial  Hall,  and  the  Boys'  Dormitory.  We 
have  accommodations  for  375  students.  All  dormitories  are  now 
steam-heated,  with  bath  and  toilet  rooms  on  every  floor,  abund- 
antly supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  They  are  comfortable, 
pleasant,  and  healthful  homes  for  the  students.  Students  in  each 
dormitory  are  under  the  care  of  a  matron  who  looks  after  their 
needs  and  comforts.  Our  dining  hall  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
state.  Board  in  the  dormitories  includes  rooms,  table  fare,  heat, 
lights,  and  attendants  for  the  rough  work.  The  students  wait 
upon  themselves  for  the  most  part. 

Each  student  will  pay  for  and  look  after  her  own  laundering 
with  the  assistance  of  the  matron  in  charge.  Laundering  costs 
from  25  cents  to  40  cents  per  week,  according  to  the  number  of 
articles  put  into  the  wash. 

Each  student  must  bring  a  pillow,  pillow-cases,  bed  clothes 
(including  at  least  one  white  spread),  towels,  tooth  brush,  hair 
brush,  and  other  personal  toilet  articles;  also  a  bath  robe,  bed 
room  slippers,  overshoes,  wraps,  and  umbrella;  all  of  which  are 
necessary  to  the  safety  and  wellbeing  of  our  students. 

THE  CRAWFORD  W.  LONG  INFIRMARY. 

This  building,  named  after  the  discoverer  of  the  surgical  uses 
of  anaesthetics,  is  a  small  building;  but  it  is  sufficiently  large  for 
our  purposes,  the  wonderful  healthfulness  of  the  school  and  the 
superb  health  of  the  students  considered.  There  are  four  rooms; 
two  bath  rooms,  lavatories,  and  toilets;  electric  lights,  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  a  gas  range.  The  furnishings  are  entirely  com- 
fortable. It  is  a  cozy,  quiet  retreat  for  students  who  from  time 
to  time  need  such  quiet.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  trained  nurse,  most 
or  whose  time  is  spent,  not  in  looking  after  students  who  are 
sick,  but  in  looking  after  those  who  are  well  to  see  that  they  do 
not  get  sick.  With  the  matrons,  she  takes  general  oversight  and 
care  of  the  entire  student  body. 

EXPENSES. 

1.     Terms  of  Board. 

(Payable  in  advance  as  indicated). 

Aug.  31,  1909,  First  Payment  (8  weeks) $20.00 

Oct.  26,  1909,  Second  Payment  (8  weeks) 20.00 

Jan.     4,  1910,  Third  Payment   (7  weeks) 17.50 

Feb.  22,  1910,  Fourth  Payment  (7  weeks) 17.50 

Apr.  12,  1910,  Fifth  Payment   (7  weeks) 17.50 

$92.50 
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2.     Other  Expenses. 

(To  be  paid  on  entrance,  once  only). 

Registration    Fee 5.o0 

Library  Fee 2.00 

Infirmary  Fee    1.00 

Department  Fees   (according  to  courses  chosen) 

from  50  cents  to 2.50 

$10.50 

3.      Books,   Stationery,   Etc. 
This  expense  varies  according  to  the  class.      (The 
Review  Class  students  usually  have  the  Com- 
mon   School    books    adopted    by    the    State). 
From  $5.00  to $10.00 


Total $113.00 

4.      Instructions   Concerning   Expense. 

Board,  per  week,  for  students  who  do  not  make  the  regular 
payments  as  indicated  above,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $3.00,  or  50 
cents  per  day,  or  25  cents  per  meal. 

Students,  needing  to  stand  examinations,  must  be  here  on 
the  dates  set  for  these  examinations.  Former  students  need  to 
be  here  upon  the  opening  day  of  the  session,  buch  students  will 
be  cnarged  from  these  dates,  as  given  in  this  bulletin.  Students 
entering  later  in  the  session  will  be  charged  the  regular  rates 
from  date  of  entrance,  the  payment  to  be  made  in  advance 
as  usual. 

Students  who  cannot  enter  at  the  regular  dates  will  be  received 
at  any  time  during  the  session  just  as  their  opportunities  may 
permit,  making  the  regular  payments  as  usual,  8  weeks  in 
advance,  together  with  the  regular  fees. 

Former  students  of  the  School  returning  after  the  Christmas 
Holidays  will  be  required  to  pay  from  January  4th. 

Money  deposited  on  dormitory  account  cannot  be  refunded. 
Money  deposited  on  personal  account  can  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time  in  such  amounts  as  suit  the  student. 

Pocket  money  in  abundance  works  harm  here  as  in  all  schools. 
Students  are  forbidden  to  run  into  debt  at  the  stores.  Treating 
is  an  evil  to  be  strictly  avoided,  as  it  calls  for  useless  expense. 

Our  tables  are  furnished  with  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
food  that  can  be  bought.  Our  headwaiter  makes  it  his  business  to 
see  that  all  students  are  amply  supplied. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  tuition  paid  by  Georgia  students.  Stu- 
dents from  outside  the  state  are  required  to  pay  $50.00  a  year, 
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in  advance,  for  tuition.  We  have  very  little  room  for  such  non- 
resident students,  and  if  admitted  at  all,  they  are  required  to  sur- 
render their  rooms  in  the  dormitories,  if  necessary  to  make  room 
for  Georgia  students. 

5.     Keeping  Expenses  Down. 

When  you  consider  that  a  dollar  in  1908  purchased  no  more 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  fifty  cents  would  in  1900  (as  shown 
by  a  recent  Government  Report),  the  expenses  of  a  student  for  a 
year  in  this  school  look  almost  unbelievably  small.  The  registra- 
tion fee,  the  charges  for  rooms,  table  board,  light,  heat,  water, 
telephones,  servant  hire,  laundering,  trained  nursing,  library 
facilities,  and  what  not,  make  altogether  an  average  total  of  less 
that  $120.00  for  the  nine  school  months.  Most  of  our  students 
go  through  the  year  upon  an  expense  like  this.  This  School,  with 
its  nine  buildings,  its  seventeen  departments  of  instruction,  and 
its  thirty-eight  officers  and  teachers,  offers,  for  a  minimum  charge, 
a  maximum  of  opportunities  for  education  and  culture. 

6.      College  Bookstore. 

The  school  authorities  buy,  at  the  regular  dealers'  discounts, 
all  books,  stationery,  and  so  on,  needed  by  the  students.  These 
are  sold  to  students  at  less  than  the  regular  rates,  and  thus  they 
are  saved  in  the  lump  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Volunteer  Bible  Classes, 
the  twilight  prayer-meetings,  the  wholesome  religious  and  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  School,  taken  all  together,  are  a  revelation  and 
a  benediction  to  new  students. 

Perhaps  no  student  body  in  the  world  has  fewer  restrictions; 
perhaps  no  student  body  in  the  world  needs  fewer  rules  and 
regulations.  The  young  men  of  the  School  are  organized  in  a 
Young  Men's  Self-Government  Club,  and  they  enforce  among 
themselves  very  high  standards  and  ideals  of  demeanor.  The 
eager,  anxious,  alert  spirit  of  our  students  is  a  constant  inspira- 
tion to  every  teacher  in  the  Faculty.  It  is  a  rare  student  who 
does  not  quickly  yield  to  these  stimulating  influences.  A  student 
of  improper  or  unworthy  spirit,  who  cannot  or  does  not  fall  into 
the  humor  and  temper  of  this  noble  student  body,  is  quietly 
counseled  to  withdraw.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  there  are  fewer 
students  of  this  sort  in  this  school  than  in  any  other  school  of 
our  acquaintance. 
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BIBLE   STUDY  COURSES. 

The  School  is  offering  this  year  progressive  courses  in  Bible 
study,  which  during  the  student's  school  life  will  give  her  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  Book  from  Genesis  to  Revelation. 
The  weekly  readings  and  the  weekly  quiz  follow  the  course  out- 
lined and  published  by  Miss  Ida  A.  Young,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  a  faithful  and  efficient  teacher  in  the  school.  The  stu- 
dent volunteers  to  take  these  courses  or  not,  as  she  pleases;  but 
having  undertaken  these  courses  her  recitation  work  is  valued 
as  any  other  work  is  valued,  and  results  of  it  are  made  a  matter 
of  record,  and  appear  upon  the  reports  of  the  students.  More 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  student  body  is  doing  this  work  under 
six  teachers  of  the  Faculty,  who  with  great  interest  and  enthus- 
iasm have  volunteered  to  help.  We  think  here  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  is  a  large  part  of  the  training  of  a  worthy  teacher. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

Eight  years  ago  we  had  only  47  volumes  upon  our  library 
shelves.  We  have  now  nearly  5,000  volumes — numbering  no  dead 
or  useless  book;  new  books  added  this  year  798;  number  of  books 
read  11,798.  We  expect  to  break  ground  in  the  fall  for  a  new 
Carnegie  library  building,  costing  $20,000.  It  will  be  an  immense 
multiplication  of  the  culture  value  of  the  School.  We  could  not 
have  had  this  building  but  for  the  active  intervention  of  generous, 
good  friends. 

PURPOSES   OF   THE    SCHOOL. 

We  are  training  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
and  we  are  doing  this  with  an  eye  single  to  this  end.  For  this 
reason  we  are  gradually  increasing  the  opportunities  for  acadamic 
scholarship  here,  and  a  main  part  of  this  work  is  a  thorough  re- 
viewing of  the  common  school  subjects,  with  a  view  to  teaching 
them.  There  are  three  common  school  review  classes,  which 
teachers  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  year  when  they  can 
get  away  from  their  schools.  The  courses  offered  are  intensive, 
not  extensive,  the  aim  being  thoroughness  of  scholarship.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  eight  teachers  in  the  faculty  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  Practice  School 
has  13  7  children  in  it,  with  six  teachers  and  all  the  grades  of  the 
common  school  work. 

COURSES  OFFERED. 

The  School  aims  at  setting  a  high-water  mark  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  Georgia's  normal  schools  must  be  just  as  good  as 
the  normal   schools  of  any   other  state   in   the   Union.      For  this 
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reason  the  following  courses  are  offered:  The  ordinary  Academic 
Courses;  Common  School  Music  with  chorus  work;  Instrumental 
Music;  Elementary  Agriculture;  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences; 
Manual  Arts;  Physical  Culture;  and  Expression. 

DEMAND  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  demand  on  us  for  teachers  is  overwhelming.  We  have 
been  called  on  by  letter  for  493  teachers  since  the  closing  of  the 
session  of  1908.  This  school  ought  to  be  graduating  four  hundred 
teachers  every  year,  instead  of  fifty,  and  this  number  would  be 
small  when  we  consider  that  nearly  two  thousand  new  teachers 
go  into  the  common  school  corps  every  year.  All  of  this  means, 
of  course,  that  we  need  more  dormitories,  more  academic  build- 
ings, more  dining-room  space,  larger  kitchen  facilities.  The  state 
can  well  afford  to  give  us  these.  No  cotton-mill  directors  would 
invest  two  million  dollars  in  an  enterprise,  and  then  turn  it  over 
to  raw  untrained  help.  No  more  ought  a  state,  common  sense 
and  business  judgment  considered,  invest  two  million  dollars  in 
common  schools,  and  then  turn  them  over  to  raw,  untrained 
teachers.  The  time  has  come  for  Georgia  to  magnify,  and  dignify, 
and  glorify  common  school  teachers  and  teaching. 

RELATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TO  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF 
GEORGIA. 

More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  8,02  6  students  who  have  regis- 
tered here  since  the  founding  of  the  School,  have  gone  back  to 
teach  in  the  common  schools  in  their  communities  and  counties. 
Correspondence  with  our  graduates  discloses  the  fact  that  rather 
more  than  80  per  cent,  of  them  have  been  teaching  in  the  village 
and  rural  schools  of  the  state.  Every  dollar  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  to  this  school  multiplies  many  times  over  the  value  of 
every  dollar  spent  in  common  school  education. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  the  last  eight  years  the  faculty  has  grown  from  nine  teach- 
ers to  thirty-one,  or  more  than  350  per  cent.  We  began  fourteen 
years  ago  with  one  building,  the  old  Rock  College,  which  served 
as  dormitory,  dining-room,  kitchen,  President's  cottage,  and  for 
recitation  rooms.  There  are  now  seven  brick  buildings,  together 
with  three  small  new  wooden  buildings.  Toward  this  development 
in  buildings,  the  state  has  contributed  $46,500.  Generous  friends 
have  contributed  in  addition  $125,000. 

THE   UNOFFICIAL   LIFE  OF   THE   SCHOOL. 

All  students  know,  of  course,  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
value   of   student   life   comes   out   of   the   part   of   it   which   they 
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themselves  originate  and  control.  The  student  organizations  here 
have  been  founded,  in  every  instance,  upon  the  noblest  of  pur- 
poses. We  have  no  Greek-letter  fraternities;  but  we  do  have 
efficient  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organizations;  Volunteer 
Bible  Study  classes;  the  Millie  Rutherford  Literary  Society;  the 
Altioria  Literary  Society;  the  Eugenia  Davis  Girls'  Debating  Soci- 
ety; the  Jeffersonian  Literary  Society;  the  Freshman  Boys'  Debat- 
ing Society;  the  Athletic  Association;  tennis  clubs;  basket-ball 
clubs;  a  School  orchestra  of  twenty-one  pieces;  and  last,  (I  had 
almost  said  best  of  all),  the  Saturday  Night  Round  Table,  and 
the  Earnest  Boys'  Club.  These  are  all  wholesome,  valuable  feat- 
ures of  the  resident  school  life  here.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  how 
quickly  new  students  come  into  the  noble  purposes  of  this  student 
body.  The  student  of  unworthy  or  improper  spirit  is  exceedingly 
rare  here.  We  are  not  concerned  with  students  who  study  too 
little.  Such  students  are  not  here  or  do  not  stay  here  very  long. 
A  nagging,  never-ending  anxiety  is  the  protection  of  our  students 
against  overwork.  The  worries  of  discipline  are  comparatively 
nothing.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  we  have  never  had  a  young 
man  in  this  school  who  has  behaved  in  an  improper  or  unseemly 
way — a  most  remarkable  statement  concerning  coeducation,  but 
true  at  least  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Georgia. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Last  year  $1,570.93  was  received  and  used  in  scholarships,  as 
the  necessities  of  worthy  students  arose.  Otherwise,  many  stu- 
dents could  not  have  stayed  on  here  to  finish  their  year's  work. 

This  sum  came  to  us  from  generous,  good  people,  very  much 
as  the  ravens  brought  bread  to  Elijah.  No  assignments  of  scholar- 
ships can  be  made  before  February  of  each  year,  and  then  only  to 
students  of  approved  record,  whose  needs  are  urgent. 

REGISTRATION  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

The  books  are  now  open.  New  students  are  enrolling  for  the 
next  session.     Our  dormitory  room  is  limited  to  400  students. 

STATISTICS  FOR  1908-1909. 

Students  registered  during  the  session,  560;  pupils  in  Musco- 
gee Elementary  School,  13  7;  total  enrollment,  697.  Applicants 
turned  away  from  lack  of  room,  173.  Teachers  in  Faculty,  31; 
teachers  and  officers,  3  8.  Counties  represented  by  students,  107. 
Students  holding  diplomas  from  other  schools,  135.  Students 
holding  first-grade  licenses,  71;  second-grade  licenses,  99;  third- 
grade  licenses,  42.  Students  having  experience  in  teaching,  217. 
Students  who  earned  the  money  they  spend  here,   193.      61   per 
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cent,  of  our  students  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers.  Calls 
on  us  for  teachers,  1908-09,  4  93 — more  than  ten  times  the  aver- 
age number  of  our  graduates  year  by  year.  Total  registration 
since  the  founding  of  the  school,  8,026,  more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  whom  have  since  taught  in  our  common  schools.  Total  grad- 
uates to  June,  1908,  431.  Counties  represented  by  these  grad- 
uates, 110. 

Buildings:  Academic  buildings,  3;  Dormitory  buildings,  3; 
Dining  Hall  and  Mens'  Dormitory,  1;  Infirmary,  1;  Dairy  Barn,  1; 
Total  9.  New  Carnegie  Library,  ($20,000),  will  be  begun  in  the 
early  fall. 

GRADUATE   STUDENTS. 

The  following  schools  are  represented  by  graduates  in  the 
student  body  of  the  State  Normal  School;  Bowden  College,  Rein- 
holdt  College,  Sparks  Collegiate  Institute,  Martha  Washington 
College,  Statesboro  Institute,  Glynn  Academy,  Georgia  Normal 
and  Business  Institute,  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  Perry-Rainey  Col- 
lege, Martin  Institute,  Culloden  Institute,  Banks-Stephens  Insti- 
tute, Southern  Normal  Institute,  Waynesboro  Academy,  Butler 
College,  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Euharlee  Industrial  Institute,  John 
Means  Institute,  Cornelia  Normal  Institute,  Muscogee  Elementary 
School,  Villa  Maria  Convent,  Summerville  Academy,  Young  Harris 
College,  Georgia  Military  College,  Waverly  Hall,  Palmer  Institute, 
Bessie  Tift  College,  State  Normal  School,  and  the  High  Schools  of 
Chipley,  Winterville,  Sparta,  Brookley,  Griffin,  Hawkinsville, 
Macon,  Austell,  Athens,  Ashburn,  O'Neal,  Columbus,  Augusta, 
Monroe,  Guinn,  Hephzibah,  Thomasville,  Savannah,  Dublin,  Rich- 
land, LaGrange,  Lithonia,  Covington,  Madison,  Bluffton,  Elberton, 
Watkinsville,  Winder,  Monticello,  Oconee,  Camilla,  Ethridge, 
Woodbury,  Eatonton,  Union  Point,  Boston,  Donaldsonville,  Abbe- 
ville, Duval,  Wynnton,  Cornelia,  Albany,  Elberta,  Rehoboth, 
Washington,  Conyers,  Powder  Springs,  Cedartown,  Marietta,  Law- 
renceville,  Tallapoosa,  Dallas. 
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DIPLOMA  COURSES; 
Freshman   Class. 

English   Composition    ....  2 

American   Literature    ....  2 

Expression 2 

English  History   (1st  Sem.)  2 

Physical  Geog'phy  (2d  Sem)  2 

Physics 3 

Algebra  and  Observational 

Geometry 4 

Botany  and  Entomology    .  .  3 

Common   School   Music    .  .     .  .  2 

Physical   Culture 2 


REQUIRED  SUBJECTS 

Sophomore  Class. 

Rhetoric 2 

English  Literature 2 

Expression 2 

General  History 2 

Chemistry 2 

Geometry 4 

Psychology 3 

Agri.  and  Nature  Study  .  .  ID 

C.  S.  Music 2 

Physical   Culture 2 


Recitations  per  week 


20       Recitations  per  week 


20 


Junior   Class. 

ueog.   and   History  Reviews      2 

English  Literature 2 

Expression 2 

Gram,    and    Arith.    Reviews  2 

Geom.    and    Adv.    Algebra  2 

History    Ed.    and    Methods  4 
Agri.  and  Nature  Study   .  .      ID 

Practice  Teaching 2 

Conference   1 

C.  S.  Music 2 

Physical   Culture 2 


Senior  Class. 

Trigonometry 2 

Child   Study  and   Advanced 

Psychology 2 

Principles  of  Education  and 

Management 2 

Practice  Teaching 4 

Conference 1 

Expression 2 

Agri.  and  School  Gardening  ID 

Manual   Arts ID 

Domestic  Science ID 

Common  School  Reviews  .  .  4 

C.  S.  Music 2 

Physical   Culture 2 


Recitations  per  week  .  . 


20      Recitations  per  week    . 


22 


OPTIONAL    COURSES    OFFERED. 

1.  Latin:      A   course   running   throughout   five   years,   three 
periods  a  week.     Miss  Young,  teacher. 

2.  Greek:     A  two-year  course,  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
Classes,  three  periods  a  week.     Miss  Sprout,  teacher. 

3.  French:      A  three-year  course,   in  Freshman,   Sophomore 
and  Junior  Classes,  two  periods  a  week.     Prof.  Lustrat,  teacher. 

4.  German:     A  two-year  course,  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
Classes,  three  periods  a  week.      Miss  Sprout,  teacher. 

5.  Manual  Arts:      A  five-year   course,   two   periods   a   week. 
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Also  a  special  two-year  course  for  graduate  students.     Mr.  Orr  and 
Miss  Linton,  teachers.     Apply  for  special  bulletin. 

6.  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences:  A  four-year  course,  two 
periods  a  week.  Misses  Sale  and  Meigs,  teachers.  Apply  for 
special  bulletin. 

7.  Instrumental  Music:  Lessons  on  piano,  wind  and  string 
instruments.  The  School  orchestra  numbers  twenty-one  pieces. 
Teachers,  Mr.  C.  S.  Stanage  and  Miss  Jones.  Moderate  charges. 
Apply  for  special  bulletin. 

THE   NEW   FOUR-YEAR   COURSE. 

Former  students  of  the  School  who  are  now  going  forward 
toward  graduation,  and  the  present  Review  Class  students  who 
enter  the  Diploma  Course  next  year,  will  earn  their  diplomas 
under  the  old  course  of  study  with  slight  modifications.  There- 
fore they  need  not  be  worried  by  the  fear  that  it  will  take  an 
additional  year  in  which  to  graduate. 

New  students  will  undertake  the  new  course  of  study  as  out- 
lined in  this  catalogue.  The  year  of  additional  training  is  offered 
in  answer  to  the  increasing  call  on  us  for  more  extended  scholar- 
ship and  riper  experience  in  teaching,  with  salaries  much  beyond 
the  pay  received  by  the  average  teacher  in  this  state. 

Students  completing  the  first  three  years  of  the  Diploma 
Course  may  possibly  receive  a  Junior  Diploma.  Students  com- 
pleting four  years  of  the  course  will  earn  a  Senior  Diploma. 
These  Minor  and  Major  Diplomas,  together  with  our  Common 
School  Review  Course,  will  thus  keep  the  school  within  reach 
of  the  various  kinds  of  students,  namely:  those  who  can  be  here 
for  only  one  or  two  terms;  those  who  can  put  only  three  years 
into  the  earning  of  their  diplomas;  and  will  still  leave  the  way 
open  for  the  more  ambitious  students,  with  more  of  time  and 
means,  who  can  put  four  years  into  earning  the  Major  Diploma 
of  the  School. 

There  is  also  the  Elective  two-year  Diploma  Course  offered 
to  graduates  of  the  Accredited  University  High  Schools  and  of  the 
various  colleges  of  the  state. 

Our  Junior  and  Senior  students  are  urged  to  stand  the  an- 
nual state  examinations  for  licenses  to  teach.  In  all  subjects  in 
which  they  earn  a  first-grade  mark  they  will  be  freed  from  class 
reviews  here  in  subject  matter,  thus  rendering  their  last  year's 
work  lighter  and  more  efficient.  Reviews  of  common  school  meth- 
ods will,  however,  be  required  as  usual. 
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THE   COMMON   SCHOOL  REVIEW   COURSE. 

This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  who  can  be  here  only 
one  or  two  terms  and  who  come  to  prepare  for  the  approaching 
public  examinations  for  licenses  to  teach  in  Georgia.  This  year 
151  teachers  have  come  here  when  their  schools  were  closed,  and 
have  spent  much  or  little  time,  just  as  they  were  able  to  do.  In 
this  way  they  have  been  raising  their  grades  of  license,  and  will 
earn  larger  salaries  when  they  go  back  to  teach  in  the  various 
communities  of  the  state. 

These  reviews  compass  thoroughly  the  common  school  sub- 
jects together  with  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  as  required 
by  the  State  School  Commissioner.  The  books  used  are  the  regu- 
lar common  school  books  adopted  by  the  state,  and  used  every- 
where in  Georgia.  It  is  best  for  students,  undertaking  any  of 
the  review  courses  to  bring  these  books  with  them. 

The  course  prescribed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
by  the  State  School  Commissioner  is  Dinsmore's  ''Teaching  a  Dis- 
trict School,"  and  Dutton's  "School  Management."  All  books  can 
be  bought  here  at  reduced  rates. 

While  it  is  better  for  students  taking  the  Common  School 
Review  Course  (called  in  the  catalogue  Review  C)  to  enter  on 
August  28th  or  January  4th,  they  can  nevertheless  enter  at  any 
time  during  the  year  when  it  suits  their  convenience.  The  course 
begins  anew  every  year  on  August  31st  and  January  4th.  Twelve 
teachers  have  thus  entered  the  school  since  the  middle  of  April. 
Teachers  deciding  to  take  this  course  ought  to  enter  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

A  license  to  teach  entitles  the  applicant  to  enter  this  course 
without  examinations. 

Upon  successful  examination  the  student  in  Review  C  may 
lay  down  any  of  the  common  school  subjects,  and,  upon  consulta- 
tion with  the  President,  may  take  up  such  advanced  subjects  as  he 
is  able  to  do  and  the  daily  schedule  permits.  Many  students 
coming  here  for  the  short  courses  come  back  for  graduation  in 
the  Diploma  Courses. 

REVIEW  COURSES,  A  AND  B. 

Applicants  who  do  not  have  a  license  to  teach  must  stand 
entrance  examinations  upon  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Gram- 
mar, United  States  History,  and  Geography,  on  Saturday  before 
the  regular  session  opens  in  the  fall,  in  the  school  Auditorium, 
beginning  promptly  at  nine  o'clock. 

Applicants  must  be  on   hand   on  this  day  and  at  this   hour, 
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without  fail.     Applicants  living  outside  of  Athens  will,  theiefore, 
need  to  reach  the  School  the  day  before. 

Examinations  will  need  to  evidence  a  fair  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  or  an  ability  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  class  profitably. 

ENGLISH  DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

Conditions  of  Entrance. 

1.  A  first-grade  license,  or  a  life  license  to  teach  in  Georgia, 
or  a  diploma  from  a  college  or  one  of  the  Accredited  University 
High  Schools  will  admit  the  applicant  into  the  Freshman  Class 
of  the  English  Diploma  Course  without  examination  in  the  sub- 
jects covered  by  her  diploma.  Licenses  or  diplomas  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  upon  arrival.  See  list  of  Accredited  High 
Schools,  pp.   29-32. 

2.  Other  applicants  must  be  required  to  stand  entrance  ex- 
aminations upon  all  the  common  school  studies,  as  prescribed  by 
law  in  Georgia. 

3.  Applicants  who  do  not  have  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Civics,  Physiology,  or  Elementary  Agriculture,  must  make  up 
these  subjects  and  stand  examinations  upon  them  before  the  close 
of  the  school  year. 

4.  Those  who  elect  Freshman  work  in  Latin  must  stand  an 
examination  upon  Collar  &  Daniell's  First  Year  Latin  Book  (or 
its  equivalent). 

5.  A  student  admitted  into  the  English  Diploma  Course  may 
stand  examinations  upon  any  subjects  in  this  course,  and  take 
Sophomore  Class  work  in  these  subjects,  or  substitute  other 
advanced  subjects,  provided  the  total  number  of  recitations  does 
not  exceed  twenty-five  a  week.  Every  opportunity  will  be  offered 
capable  students  of  going  on  toward  graduation  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  their  ability  will  carry  them. 

6.  Students  wishing  examinations  upon  Freshman  subjects, 
for  entrance  into  the  Sophomore  Class  must  notify  the  President 
ten  days  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  fall  session,  stating  the 
subjects  upon  which  they  wish  examinations. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  For  entrance  into  the  Review  Classes:  Saturday  before 
the  opening  of  the  Fall  Session,  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

2.  For  entrance  into  the  Freshman  Class:  Monday  before 
the  opening  of  the  Fall  Session,  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

3.  For  entrance  into  the  Sophomore  Class:  Tuesday,  the 
opening  day  of  the  session,  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
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All  examinations  are  held  in  the  School  Auditorium  building, 
and  begin  promptly  at  the  hours  named. 

Applicants  must  not  fail  to  be  on  hand  upon  the  days  and  at 
the  hours  specified  for  them.  The  crowd  of  students  here  is  too 
great  and  the  work  of  organization  too  exacting  to  give  examina- 
tions promptly  to  students  who  come  later  than  the  day  regularly 
set  for  their  examinations. 

CHOICE  OF  COURSES. 

All  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  in  consultation  with 
the  President  of  the  School;  and,  when  a  course  is  chosen,  no 
change  can  be  made  without  consent  of  the  Faculty.  Students 
cannot  be  permitted  to  take  up  or  lay  down  studies  at  will. 

Students  that  are  put  on  probation  will  be  privately  counseled 
to  withdraw  from  the  School  as  soon  as  it  becomes  evident  that 
they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  the  work  required. 

THE  ELECTIVE  DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

A  two-year  course,  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  recitations  a 
week,  chosen  the  first  year  out  of  the  sub-Senior  Classes,  and 
consisting  the  second  year  of  the  subjects  of  the  Junior  or  Senior 
Class.  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  are  required  subjects  both 
years. 

The  course  assigned  for  the  applicant  by  the  President  will 
depend  upon  the  courses  finished  by  the  student  in  the  high  school 
or  college  from  which  she  was  graduated,  and  will  consist,  (1)  of 
the  subjects  here  which  the  student  did  not  have  before  coming 
here,  or  subjects  which  were  meagerly  or  inadequately  treated; 

(2)  of  subjects  considered  here  as  essential  to  the  young  teacher 
in   preparation    for   progressive,   efficient   work   in   teaching,    and 

( 3 )  of  the  subjects  absolutely  necessary  for  successful  work  by 
the  student  in  the  practice  teaching  of  our  final  year. 

Graduates,  having  a  diploma  from  an  Accredited  University 
High  School,  having  a  four-year  course,  find  it  fairly  easy  to  earn 
our  diploma  with  faithful  good  work  in  two  years.  Applicants, 
having  a  diploma  from  a  high  school  offering  only  two  or  three 
years  of  high  school  work,  find  it  almost  impossible  to  earn  our 
diploma  in  two  years.  Almost  all  of  the  students  who  apply  for 
this  diploma  have  had  insufficient  courses  in  Literature  and 
Science.  Usually  they  have  studied  more  of  mathematics  and 
Latin  than  we  require  for  entrance,  but  in  these  subjects  the  re- 
views which  give  the  thoroughness  a  teacher  ought  to  have  are 
well  worth  while. 

This  course  is  really  intended  for  graduates  of  maturity  and 
experience  in  teaching,  and  is  open  to  such  applicants  as  have 
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diplomas  from  a  college  or  a  University  Accredited  High  School. 
The  applicant  for  this  course  must  present  to  the  President,  be- 
fore September  1st,  her  diploma,  (2)  a  catalogue  of  the  school 
from  which  she  graduated,  (3)  an  official  record  of  her  standing 
in  her  various  studies  during  her  last  year  in  school;  also,  she 
must  present  (4)  a  schedule  of  the  course  she  elects  in  this 
school.  Faculty  permission  will  be  given  or  denied  promptly. 
Every  year  applicants  waste  time  needlessly  because  they  neglect 
to  bring  the  data  herein  called  for.  They  cannot  be  classified 
without  it. 

CERTIFICATES   OF   COMPLETION. 
Well-prepared  students,  upon  permission  of  the  Faculty,  may 
specialize  in  two  or  more  departments   (a  number  less  than  the 
full  number  covered  by  a  diploma),  and  may  win  certificates  of 
completion  upon  satisfactory  examinations. 

IRREGULAR  COURSES. 

Students  wishing  to  select  irregular  or  special  courses  will 
be  allowed  this  privilege,  provided  they  board  outside  of  the 
school  dormitories,  or  take  at  least  18  periods  of  recitation  work 
a  week.  These  courses  will  be  arranged  by  the  President,  in 
consultation  with  the  students.  Such  courses  may  be  altered, 
or  denied,  later  by  the  Faculty,  as  deemed  best  for  the  student. 

DIPLOMAS. 

The  student  who  takes  the  English  Diploma  Course,  also  one 
or  more  of  the  optional  courses,  may  earn  an  English-Latin  diplo- 
ma, or  an  English-French  diploma,  and  so  on. 

Every  diploma  will  state  specifically  the  subjects  or  depart- 
ments from  which  the  student  has  been  graduated. 
For  catalogue  or  information,  address, 

E.  C.  BRANSON,  President. 

Athens,  Ga. 


GEORGIA 
INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

(FOR  COLORED  YOUTHS) 
SAVANNAH,  GA. 


GEORGIA  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS. 

HON.  P.  W.  MELDRIM,  Chairman .Savannah,  Ga. 

HON.  W.  R.  HAMMOND Atlanta,  Ga. 

P.  J.  CLINE Milledgeville,  Ga. 

PROF.  OTIS  ASHMORE Savannah,  Ga. 

COL.  GEO.  T.  MURRELL Athens,  Ga. 

HON.  DAVID  C.  BARROW,  A.  M., Athens,  Ga. 

Chancellor  en  the  University  of  Georgia  and  Ex-Officio  Supt. 

COL  J.  F.  BROOKS,  Treasurer Savannah,  Ga. 
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HISTORY  OF  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  Georgia  State  Industrial  College,  a  non-sectarian  Literary 
and  Industrial  school,  was  established  by  an  Act  of  the  Georgia 
Legislature,  approved  November  26th,  1890. 

The  conditions  of  the  Act  were  that  there  should  be  "establish- 
ed in  connection  with  the  State  University,  and  forming  one  of 
the  departments  thereof,  a  school  for  the  education  and  training 
of  Colored  students." 

The  school  owes  its  existence  indirectly  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  directly  to  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia,  Approved  November  2  6th,  1890. 

The  money  supporting  the  school  arises  partly  from  the  Land- 
Scrip  Fund  donated  by  the  National  Government  to  the  various 
States  and  Territories,  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2nd, 
1862,  and  partly,  the  Morrill  Bill  Fund  appropriated  by  an  Act  of 
Congress,  approved  August  30th,  1890.  The  appropriation  from 
the  State  Treasury  is  in  lieu  of  the  claim  of  the  Colored  Race  to 
its  quota  of  the  Agricultural  Land-Scrip  Fund,  donated  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  control  and  management  of 
the  school  were  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  but  the  location  and  establishment  were  vested  in  a 
Commission  of  five  "fit  and  discreet  persons"  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  Under  Hon.  P.  W.  Meldrim,  as  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mission located  the  school  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

LOCATION. 

The  College  is  located  near  Thunderbolt  on  the  street  car 
line,  about  five  miles  from  Savannah.  It  is  situated  on  a  high 
bluff  overlooking  a  long  stretch  of  salt  marsh  threaded  by  a 
beautiful  winding  river  leading  to  the  sea.  Extensive  areas  of 
forests  of  yellow  pine  bound  it  on  the  west.  The  invigorating  sea 
breeze  passing  over  the  salt  marshes  on  the  east,  and  the  oily 
zephyrs  from  the  pine  forests  on  the  west  contribute  alike  to  the 
healthfulness  of  the  spot. 

Its  campus  contains  3  6  acres  studded  with  large  Live  Oaks, 
whose  outstretched  arms  are  festooned  with  gray  Spanish  moss. 
These  combined  with  other  surroundings,  make  the  campus  scene, 
which  for  natural  beauty  is  reputed  to  be  the  finest  in  the  state. 

ORGANIZATION. 

With  Prof.  R.  R.  Wright  as  President,  the  school  began  its 
first  session  October  7th,  1891,  with  seventy-six  acres  of  ground, 
two  buildings,  four  teachers  and  eight  students.  Its  present 
equipment  embraces  86  acres,  ten  buildings,  14  teachers  and  404 
students. 
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The  plan  of  organization  provided  for  the  following  courses 
of  training: 

(1)  In  English  Language  and  Literature. 

(2 )  In   Mathematics. 

(3)  In  Natural  Science. 

(4)  In  Mechanic  Arts  (Wood  and  Metal  Working). 

(5)  In  Agriculture. 

Based  upon  these  divisions  as  the  fundamental  idea,  the 
courses  of  study  were  separated  into  the  following  Departments: 

(1)  Literary — Including  Preparatory,  Normal  and  College. 

(2)  Trades — Including  Brick-masonry,  Blacksmithing,  Car- 
pentry, Painting,  Tailoring,  Shoe-making,  Plain  Sewing  and  Dress- 
making. 

(3)  Agriculture — Including  farming  and  dairying. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Preparatory  Course  is  arranged  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  of  students  from  the  rural  districts  who  have  been  denied 
the  advantage  of  good  schools,  and  to  furnish  that  knowledge  of 
the  English  Branches  so  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  trades.  •  It  embraces  the  subjects  usually 
taught  in  a  well  organized  graded  school. 

The  Normal  Course  deals  especially  with  the  principles  of 
Pedagogy  and  by  aid  of  both  theory  and  practice  aims  at  a  thor- 
ough preparation  of  its  students  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  the 
public  schools.  The  course  of  study  embraces  those  subjects  in 
Language,  Science,  Mathematics  and  Literature,  usually  taught  in 
the  average  High  School. 

Connected  with  the  school  is  a  Primary  Department  in  which 
the  advanced  Normal  students  are  given  opportunity  to  observe 
and  practice  the  methods  of  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  an 
experienced  teacher. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  supply  as  far  as 
possible  the  urgent  demand  for  well  trained  public  school  teachers. 

The  Scientific  Course  aims  at  the  two-fold  purpose  of  supple- 
menting the  literary  training  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  by  practical  experiments  demonstrate  many  of  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  Mechanic  Arts  and  Agriculture.  Its  general 
method  is  one  of  "observation  before  reasoning,"  and  special 
effort  is  made  to  impress  those  principles  so  essential  to  personal 
health,  Domestic  Science,  Farming  and  the  trades.  The  course 
includes  most  of  the  subjects  of  both  Physical  Science  and 
Natural  History  generally  taught  in  the  usual  Scientific  Course. 

The  College  Course  offers  to  its  students  a  course  of  study  as 
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high  and  thorough  as  that  usually  contained  in  the  average  South- 
ern College.  While  it  gives  opportunity  to  the  few  who  desire 
to  prepare  for  professional  courses,  its  greatest  benefits  are  secur- 
ed by  those  who  remain  to  complete  their  trades  and  become 
finished  workmen.  It  is  a  fact  that  only  those  who  excelled  in 
the  trades  and  are  reflecting  greatest  credit  upon  the  school  are 
the  young  men  who  took  this  course.  The  time  required  for  the 
completion  of  this  course  gives  special  opportunity  for  the  mastery 
of  the  trades. 

TRADES  DEPARTMENT. 

The  program  of  daily  recitations  in  the  school  is  so  arranged 
that  each  student  spends  half  the  day  in  the  Literary  and  half 
in  the  Industrial  Department.  This  is  accomplished  by  separating 
the  school  into  two  divisions.  In  the  forenoon  the  first  division 
recites  in  the  literary  subjects  and  the  second  in  the  industries, 
(n  the  afternoon  the  order  is  reversed.  This  arrangement  not 
only  permits,  but  requires,  every  student  in  the  school  to  take 
some  industry. 

The  Industrial  courses  are  so  arranged  that  a  student,  under 
normal  conditions,  finishes  his  trade  in  three  years— becoming  a 
practical  workman,  and  at  the  same  time  receives  a  fairly  good 
English  education.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  the  time 
the  student  finishes  the  Normal  Course.  Should  he  desire  to 
become  a  finished  workman,  larger  opportunity  for  practice  work 
and  technical  training  is  afforded  him  during  the  three  years  of 
his  college  course.  Those  whose  aptitude  and  progress  justify 
such  are  given  certificates  of  proficiency,  showing  the  course  taken 
and  the  work  done.  The  aim  in  each  case  is  to  develop  the  in- 
dustrious habit,  as  well  as  industrial  competency,  and  thus  prepare 
the  student  for  useful  citizenship.  The  trades  are  largely  elective, 
but  compulsory.  The  wisdom  and  excellence  of  this  course  are 
shown  in  the  large  per  cent  of  graduates  who  follow  their  trades 
as  their  life  work,  and  render  satisfactory  service.  Besides  these 
a  large  number  of  undergraduates  are  doing  good  work  in  their 
trades  in  Georgia  and  other  states  from  the  training  here  received. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  Course  in  Agriculture  includes  both  Farming  and  Dairy- 
ing. On  a  farm  of  56  acres  all  the  vegetables  used  in  the  board- 
ing department  are  raised,  besides  a  large  surplus  which  is  mar- 
Keted.  Regular  classes  are  instructed  in  these  departments,  and 
from  both  theory  and  practice  students  are  taught  the  methods 
and  results  of  scientific  farming.  They  are  taught  how,  by  the 
union  of  brain  and  brawn,   the  ordinary   farm   loses  much  of  its 
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drudgery  and  becomes  an  occupation  of  profit  and  pleasure.  The 
dairy  is  supplied  with  a  number  of  cows  and  a  splendid  outfit 
of  modern  dairy  equipments.  Students  are  here  instructed  how 
to  care  for  stock,  milk  cows,  separate  and  analyze  milk,  ripen 
cream  and  make  butter.  The  instruction  aims  at  the  practical 
and  endeavors  to  prepare  students  for  successfully  operating  the 
dairy  in  connection  with  the  farm. 

FARMERS'  AND  MECHANICS'  CONFERENCE. 

Annually  there  is  held  at  the  College  a  Farmers'  and  Mechan- 
ics' Conference.  The  gatherings  have  been  noteworthy  both  in 
their  make-up  and  the  wide  range  of  diversified  interests  repre- 
sented. Here  are  gathered  farmers,  mechanics,  educators  and 
laborers  from  nearly  every  line  of  industry  from  the  seashore  to 
the  mountains.  Men  are  there  from  the  humblest  walks  of  honest 
toil  to  tell  the  story  of  their  struggles  and  hardships  and  gather 
encouragement  from  the  words  of  the  prosperous  farmers,  and 
inspiration  from  the  larger  possessions  of  the  landed  proprietors. 
Men  are  there  from  the  cabin  to  tell  the  simple  story  of  progress 
made  since  the  last  meeting  by  the  addition  of  a  room,  the  repair- 
ing of  a  house  or  the  purchase  of  a  small  piece  of  land.  Fathers 
are  there  to  seek  the  advice  of  wiser  heads  about  how  to  better 
rear  their  sons;  mothers  are  there  asking  the  counsel  of  wisdom 
and  experience  in  the  interest  of  their  daughters,  before  whom 
they  would  place  the  highest  ideals  and  noblest  examples. 

At  these  conferences  are  always  adopted  resolutions  liberal 
in  tone  and  conservative  in  sentiment  urging  the  people  to  a 
spirit  of  contentment  with  their  residence  in  the  South,  a  cordial 
and  courteous  friendliness  with  their  white  neighbors,  and  a 
greater  effort  to  properly  rear  their  children,  buy  land,  improve 
their  homes  and  better  their  conditions  generally.  The  conference 
is  far-reaching  in  its  influence  and  salutary  in  its  effects,  and 
shows  the  strong  hold  the  school  has  on  the  confidence  of  the 
people  as  a  great  agent  for  good. 

SUMMER  TEACHERS'    INSTITUTE. 

Besides  the  conferences  the  school  has  held  during  the  sum- 
mer Teachers'  Institutes  to  which  have  gathered  each  year  300  to 
500  public  school  teachers.  In  these  the  faculty  of  the  school  has 
instructed  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  besides  imparting  such 
other  useful  information  as  would  aid  the  teacher  in  a  more 
acceptable  discharge  of  his  duties.  By  this  method  the  school 
has  been  of  great  value  to  the  public  school  system  of  the  state 
beyond  what  was  reasonably  expected. 
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WORK  DONE. 

The  school  is  now  in  its  nineteenth  year.  During  its  exist- 
ence it  has  given  instruction  to  4,163  students.  It  has  graduated 
from  its  College  Department  i6,  from  its  Normal  151,  and  given 
certificates  of  proficiency  from  the  trades  to  many.  It  has  furn- 
ished 5  6  teachers  to  the  public  schools,  6  professors  for  other 
colleges,  4  ministers  of  the  gospel,  4  physicians,  4  mail  carriers, 
besides  a  few  who  have  entered  the  fields  of  business  and  are 
there  conducting  succesful  establishments. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE. 

While  the  school  is  non-denominational,  a  healthy  religious 
influence  prevails.  Usually  90  per  cent  of  its  students  are  pro- 
fessing Christians.  Twice  on  each  Sabbath  religious  services  are 
held  with  the  entire  student  body.  Morning  and  evening  prayers 
are  conducted  each  day,  while  two  voluntary  meetings  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday 
evenings.  Every  effort  is  made  by  the  school  to  surround  the 
student  with  wholesome  influences  and  send  him  away  a  better 
end  a  more  useful  citizen. 


